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THE MAN WHO STAYED BEHIND. 

AN ARIZONA STORY. 


“Good-bye, Len.” 

"Take care of yourself, old fellow.'’ 

“Let’s hear from you when you get home.” 

"Don’t forget us.” 

“No danger of that, boys, and if you ever get 
to old Richmond, remember I live there, and my 
mother will be as glad to see you as I shall.” The 
speaker is a young man, hardly thirty, and as he 
sits in the buckboard, taking leave of the little 
crowd of men who have assembled to bid him 
good-bye, his handsome face and well-knit form 
are such as to attract attention at once. After an 
absence of years, Len Hawley is going home. To 
him, as well as to the men who surround him, 
the parting means a great deal, even though they 
strive — with that intensely American dislike of 
exhibiting any emotion — to conceal their adieux 
under an air of every-day unconcern. After one 
has seen the days lengthen into weeks, the weeks 
into months, and the months into years with one 
set of comrades, when it comes to parting, the 
days long past bring up their memories to pass in 
review, and while no one speaks of them, all are 
conscious that they are present. 

• *Oh, you’ll be back again, Len; you can’t stay 
away,” says one of the men to whom he has been 
speaking, more to break the silence that is becom- 
ing uncomfortable than for any other reason. 

T he young man merely shakes his head. He, 
as well as all the rest, knows that after years 
spent together this parting will, for the most of 


them, be forever. Out of the little frontier min- 
ing town many another comrade has gone just as 
he is going — never to return. Many another, 
who, day after day, had dreamed of going as he 
now is going, lay resting under the sod in the 
mountains around, whose crests are just begin- 
ning to be gilded with the rays of the early sum- 
mer sun. 

“Well, everything is on board, Jos£, and you 
can drive around and pick up Mr. Dunsmier and 
his wife, and then turn yourself loose.” It is the 
stage-agent giving his last commands to the 
driver. 

As the team of four half-broken broncos swings 
into the street, the man’s face smarts and burns 
at the words he has just heard, and in the em- 
barrassment they cause him he almost forgets to 
respond to the farewells shouted after him. He 
feels almost like jumping from the buckboard and 
rejoining the comrades he had left. He has 
hardly recovered his self-possession as Jos4 stops 
his team at a house in front of which are already 
waiting a man of his own age and a woman some 
years younger. The man, with much domineer- 
ing, at last has the trunk, of which he seems so 
solicitious, placed to his satisfaction in the buck- 
board, and, with the lady, takes the rear two 
seats. With a crack of the whip, Jos£ turns his 
team into the road, and the weekly mail between 
Prescott, A. T., and San Diego, Cal., has begun 
its six hundred miles of travel over mountains 
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and across deserts to meet the steamers of the 
Pacific. 

Whether or not the mass of letters and papers 
piled in the bottom of the vehicle will all reach 
there, or whether any of it will, is a question. 
While it is the boast of the contractors that they 
run strictly on schedule time, they give no guar- 
anty assuring the safe delivery of anything, even 
of the passengers they carry. All they pretend 
to do is to run the gauntlet. If they get through, 
they will “bring the mail in on time"; and after 
waiting without avail an hour for its arrival when 
it is due, it is useless to expect it. Another week 
will elapse, and thena new driver, driving a new 
team, will come in and explain just where and 
when the Indians “jumped and took in” the 
missing mail, and, in confirmation of what he 
says, as likely as not, he will turn over to the 
postmaster a mass of rifled letters, so stained and 
black with blood that the reader will have to puz- 
zle long over them before he can decipher their 
contents. It is & standing rule, though, one that 
all drivers are urged to observe strictly, that, if 
absolutely necessary to lighten the load in order 
to escape from an Indian attack, the mail bags 
containing papers are to be sacrificed first, aqd 
those containing letters are to be thrown off only 
in extreme emergencies. Such is human nature, 
that constant association with danger brings at 
last a callousness, and while all of the passengers 
who have taken seats on this particular morning 
may have thought of the dangers in a general 
way, not one has conceived it possible that his or 
her fate may be the same as has met those whose 
graves they so often encounter close by the road- 
side. Each of the men has prepared for a possi- 
ble attack by arming himself. Two at least of the 
passengers — Len Hawley and Mrs. Dunsmier — 
are thinking how unfortunate the coincidence 
that has thrown them together to make this long 
trip in company. As for Mr. Dunsmier, he merely 
thinks how unfortunate he is, to be forced to 
make it at all. In the past, when Mrs. Dunsmier 
was simply Mamie Manning, the admitted belle 
of the little frontier settlement, she and Len 
Hawley had been lovers. That was before the 
man who now sat beside her had come into her 
life, and, as she and the man she had discarded 
sat together for the first time in months, neither 
could refrain from thinking of the past — of the 
quarrel, so trivial in its beginning, that had caused 
them to drift so wide apart that reconciliation 
was impossible. 

As for Len Hawley, when he had heard of her 
engagement to another, he had determined to for- 
get her, by gathering together the little property 
he had and beginning life anew elsewhere. It 


was 'hardly a year since the engagement that 
bound them together had been broken, and 
already, he thought bitterly, she had fallen into 
the arms of another. 

Some said that when Mr. Dunsmier, the rich 
mine-owner, had first exhibited an interest in her 
she had sought the opportunity to discard Hawley. 
Much as the latter may have felt his loss, out- 
wardly he appeared indifferent. He could not 
believe that she had simply cast him aside for 
money, and when the plainer-spoken portion of 
the community, in referring to the marriage, in- 
timated that, after all, it had been merely a 
matter of bargain and sale, he would have told 
them they lied, had it not been for showing how 
deeply the wound still rankled. Of this woman 
he could never think aught but good. Strive as 
he would, he felt that he never could cease to 
love her. He would not blame her for what she 
had done. Who could tell what her motives had 
been? Might she not have loved Dunsmier, as 
she had in the past loved him — perhaps even 
more so? He only wished that she should be 
happy. As for Dunsnrer himself, he had never 
liked him. In fact, there was very few who did. 
Selfish, overbearing, and unscrupulous, Duns- 
mier loved money as he loved nothing else on 
earth. To him it was a god, to be deified and 
worshipped above all ^lse. It was his boast that 
with money anything could be obtained, and when 
he had first begun to visit Mamie Manning, 
during her engagement to Hawley, his arrogant 
display of wealth, as well as his ill-concealed 
contempt of those of less means, had incensed 
Hawley so much that the quarrel t\iat broke the 
engagement ensued, and Mamie had been pleased 
to charge it to his jealousy. After that it was 
easy for her to defend Dunsmier; and then the 
drifting apart had commenced, until she stood at 
the altar as Dunsmier’s bride. 

From that day, Hawley had determined to 
leave the country. He had gone for the last time 
to look at the house which, during their engage- 
ment, Mamie and he had planned and of which 
they had superintended the building. As he went 
from room to room, he thought of the many times 
they had gone through them together, planning 
for the future and dreaming dreams that were 
never to be realized. For the last time he had 
locked the door, and, taking the key from it, had 
cast it from him. Somehow he could not bear 
the thought of giving it into the possession of 
another. That had been months ago, and the 
house still stood vacant. As the buckboard pass- 
ed it in the early morning, he unconsciously 
noted how the six months had changed it, and he 
wondered if the woman behind him noticed it. 
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It was to have been their home. For nearly two 
years it had been the one theme of all others that 

pervaded their talk, and now He would 

not think of it, though. After all, it might be 
for the best. He would leave it behind him as she 
was leaving it, and in his old home in the East he 
would strive to forget it. In the company of the 
dear old mother, whom he had not seen for years, 
the memory of the woman who had entered his 
life only to mar it would in time pass away. 
How, though, would he explain to his mother 
that this woman, of whom he had written so lov- 
ingly, who herself had called her ' ‘mother” in 
her many letters during their engagement, was 
now the wife of another — that, after all, she whom 
he had thought so true proved false? He could 
hardly bear to think of it. Somehow her pres- 
ence this morning — her blue eyes and brown hair, 
which he had so often kissed and caressed — had 
opened afresh wounds that he had thought healed, 
and, try as he would, he was unable to put from 
him the thought of the love that had once been 
tbefirs. He strove to think of home. Would 
there be many changes to be seen ? How glad his 
mother would be to see him. Thank God! after 
all the years of absence, he was going back with 
enough to make her last days ones of ease and 
plenty. He would never leave her. She was the 
one of all the world who would understand what 
had befallen him, and who would know to sym- 
pathize with him in his sorrow. How good 
and true had this old mother been to him — so 
different from the woman who had given him up 
for the money of the man whose name she bore. 
Through all his thoughts, though, ran the mem- 
ory of their courtship. He could smell above the 
sweet scent of the pine, so heavy on the mountain 
air, the same faint perfume that had always been 
her favorite, and which he had grown to love and 
regard as almost a part of her existence. He 
wondered how, after all that had passed, it could 
still find favor with her. To him it brought only 
pain. In vain he strove to forget it all by listen- 
ing to the objurgations hurled by Jose at his 
horses whenever that individual thought he de- 
tected any disposition to shirk on the part of any 
of them. 

“Mulus y vacas! ” (mules and cows), would 
Jos£ exclaim, in his most withering sarcasm at 
what he conceived to be derelictions of his team; 
11 will you not return anything for the care and 
love I have lavished on you?" 

Whatever the delinquences Jose proclaims 
against may be, they are more imaginary than 
real. The mountains have been left behind, and 
the road is now in the valleys where the Spanish 
bayonet, the flat green leaves of the prickly pear, 


and the sage-brush have taken the place of the 
pines and the oaks of the higher altitudes. The 
travelers have only stopped twice — to change 
horses and to eat the noonday lunch. The sun 
has passed the meridian and is beginning to sink 
toward the west. The occasional cracking of 
Josh’s whip and the muffled fall of the horses' 
feet in the heavy dust as they trot along are the 
only sounds which break the stillness of the desert. 
Far up in the deep blue of the heavens above a 
vulture floats lazily, without an apparent effort. 
It seems so graceful, as it circles, that one can 
not refrain from watching it, although the up- 
turned eyes ache and burn with the glare of the 
summer sun. Heat and thirst and silence. Every- 
thing is parched and brown, and the yellow earth, 
where it is not covered by sand and dust, is baked 
and cracked in every direction, thirstily waiting 
for the winter rains that are yet months away. 
Even the rocks, rough and jagged pieces of lava, 
are black as if burned with the all-pervading 
heat. 

The three passengers sit in silence, longing for 
the next station, Camp Date Creek, more than 
ten miles away. It will, at least, be a relief to 
reach it, if only to refill the canteens that have 
become so warm that the water they contain has 
ceased to be refreshing. 

Suddenly Jos£ rises in his seat and looks long 
and earnestly off to the left, where half-a-dozen 
clouds of dust are rising in the air. They are so 
slight that he can hardly tell whether they are 
only the whirlwinds peculiar to the desert or men 
on horseback. As he looks, though, in each of 
the little cloubs of dust occasional glimpses dis- 
close a group of horsemen, riding at full speed. 
He looks again — all are looking in the same di- 
rection — and he drops to his seat and says, simply, 
"Indios,” all know that he is confirming theif 
worst fears. 

He stops the horses, and handing the lines to 
Hawley, jumps from the wagon. Drawing his 
knife, he steps to the rear of the wagon, where 
the heavy trunk, placed there in the morning by 
Dunsmier, is lashed. As he starts to cut the 
ropes that tie it to the buckboard, Dunsmier, 
divines his intention and turns on him fiercely. 

"No, no, you mustn’t throw that off! There’s 
bullion in it,” he says, and leaning over, he 
catches Josh’s hand to prevent cutting the ropes 
that held it. 

"Los Indios son Apaches” (the Indians are 
Apaches)! says Jos6, his face growing paler as he 
notes how rapidly they are approaching while the 
buckboard delays. 

"I can’t help it; but you mustn’t lose my 
trunk,” says Dunsmier. 'Can’t you maks him 
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understand? — I can't speak Spanish," he asks in 
a pleading voice, turning to Hawley. It is the first 
time they have spoken since before the marriage, 
and, eyeing him contemptuously, Hawley inter- 
prets into Spanish what he has said; and Jos£, 
thinking that he, too, is asking for the preserva- 
tion of the trunk, leaves it, and jumping into the 
wagon, takes the reigns once more into his hands 
and begins to ply the whip. 

Hawley looks to see that his rifle is in order, 
and as he does so, he glances at the pale faces of 
the husband and wife behind him. As for him- 
self, he is indifferent. Dunsmier has begun to 
throw into the road, the mail-bags. His wife 
looks at him as if to urge him to cut loose the 
trunk, but remains silent, as if afraid to ask it. 

“He would sacrifice even her to save his gold," 
Hawley thinks, bitterly. 

How the horses jump under the lash! They, 
too, have scented the danger and seem to know 
that the race is one of life and death. The 
smooth, straight road stretches far ahead toward 
where it begins to climb the narrow pass through 
which it crosses the mountains. It is at that 
point that the Indians are trying to intercept 
them. How they ridel The cruel rawhide 
squirts, with which they are cutting their horses, 
seem to be always in the air, while the long, 
black hair of each streams out far behind. They 
are slowly gaining. Hawley raises his rifle and 
fires at an Indian in the leading group. A puff of 
dust marks where the bullet strikes the ground to 
the left. No use to waste cartridges firing from 
the buckboard. One can only wait until all hope 
of escape by flight is gone, and then fight until 
death comes. In flight is their only hope. 

Jos£ has droped from the seat to his knees, and 
leans far over the dashboard that he may reach 
the farther with his whip. How it whistles 
through the air as it falls on the flanks of the 
leaders and wheelers, leaving, wherever it falls, 
great welts that show plainly through the dust 
and sweat that covers the horses. He strives to 
make the lash fall where the skin is the tenderest. 
It cuts the thin, delicate nostrils of the wheelers, 
and raises on the bellies of the leaders ridges that 
are almost as large as largest veins, while he 
shouts at them with fierce Spanish curses. No 
wonder the horses grow wild with pain and fear 
and dash madly on. Fast as they go, though, 
they can hardly hold their own with the pur- 
suers. It is only a question of time before they 
are overtaken, unless something intervenes to 
save them. A broken trace, a cracked spring — 
and then a few shots, a rush by the Indians, and 
all would be over; the next passer-by would find 
their mutilated bones lying in the road, amid the 


rifled trunks and mail-bags. No one speaks. 
They are almost at the point where the narrbw 
road begins to climb the mountain-pass. Be- 
hind them, less than a mile away, come the 
Apaches, their horses flecked with foam . Once 
the buckboard begins to ascend the mountain s, it 
will be madness to drive as they have driven on 
the plains. To do so might throw them into the 
canon hundreds of feet below, or break their 
vehicle against one of the many boulders that line 
the roadside. Already Jos6 is getting his horses 
in hand, as if to check their speed. Here the 
Indians have the advantage, and their sure-footed 
mustangs, unhampered by harness or wagon, 
will soon overtake the buckboard. There is a 
chance, though, and facing Dunsmier and his 
wife, Hawley, whose face is white and stern, says: 

“Dunsmier, from the top of the mountain ii is 
hardly three miles into the next station. Camp 
Date Creek, and you and I, by getting out here, 
can stand off the Apaches until the wagon gets 
away* If we only hold them back for ten min- 
utes it will be enough, for by that time the wagon 
can reach the top of the mountain and there will 
be no chance for the Indians to overtake it. " 

As he faces Dunsmier, for the first time in 
months he again looks into the eyes of the woman 
he has loved. How blue they appear in the 
white, pale face. They look pleadingly into his, 
and his heart is filled with pity for this woman 
who sits there in silence with death so near. Her 
eyes never leave his face, as if longing for him to 
speak, if only to pardon the past. All the old 
love comes back to him, and he feels as if he 
would give his life to take her again in his arms. 
As he thinks it can never be, he puts the thought 
from him and in its stead comes the pain that she 
has brought to him. 

“Can’t we escape without?" asks Dunsmier, 
his lips ashen with fear. 

•'No," answers Hawley, with bitter contempt, 
and a new hatred, born of the man’s cowardice, 
in his heart; “it is the only chance for your wife, 
and we had better do it right ahead, where the 
climbing begins and where we can get in among 
the. bowlders." 

“Couldn’t one do it? I would be willing to pay 
anything if ’’ began Dunsmier, to quit abrupt- 

ly, as he caught the stern look in Hawley’s eyes. 

“You coward! Are you going to come with 
me or not?" asks Hawley, as he rises in his seat, 
rifle in hand. 

The horses, under the close rein that Jos£ is 
drawing, have slightly slackened their speed, for 
they are already in the pass. 

“Yes, yes, of course, I will go with you, "comes 
from the white lips of Dunsmier, as he sees Haw - 
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ley preparing to spring into the road. Hawley 
reaches within his breast, and taking from it a 
purse, hands it to the woman. 

"Mamie, this is all I have,” he says, simply, 
"see that mother gets it. You know her addtess." 

Mrs. Dunsmier reaches out her hand as if to 
prevent him from leaving the buckboard. There 
are tears in her eyes as they meet his, and her 
voice trembles and she implores him not to throw 
bis life away for her sake. Almost before she 
can frame the words he leaps from the wagon in- 
to the road. In an instant he gathers himself to- 
gether and looks toward the buckboard. Duns- 
mier is still seated in it, holding his wife as if to 
prevent her jumping from it. A wave of exhalta- 
tion seems to pass over Hawley, as he sees this 
man, who was to have stood by him in facing the 
Apaches while his wife escaped, thus leave him 
to his fate. For an instant the buckboard almost 
stops, as if in response to some command from 
the woman; while Dunsmier, who seems beside 
himself with fear, has taken from the driver's 
hand the whip and is striving to lash the horses 
into greiter speed. Hawley smiles to himself 
bitterly. He can yet overtake the buckboard, or 
easier still, he can hide among the bowlders and 
brush that line the canon from the Apaches, and 
after they have passed, easily make his escape. 
No; better to let all end here than to let her 
know he played the cur. She would escape and 
would know that it was to him she owed her life. 
He took off his hat and threw it into the air as a 
signal for Jos£ to drive on. He does not even 
look where it falls. He will never need it again, 
he thinks, as he crouches behind a bowlder. 

He raises his rifie and fires at the foremost of 
the Indians who are galloping into the canon. 
In an instant they slip from their horses, and 
after firing a few shots at him, begin to climb the 
mountain’ side. This is what he expected. They will 
climb the mountain-side and probably shoot him in 
back from above, but, before they could do so 
and remount their horses, the buckboard and its 
passengers will be beyond pursuit. He hid 
feared that they would rush in on him, and after 
a few shots all would have been over with him, 
and his life would have been thrown away in vain. 
It was for this that he wanted Dunsmier to come 
with him. Two might do what one could not. 

Enraged at the escape of the buckboard through 
the delay he has caused them, the Indians fire 
volley after volley at him until the canon echoes 
so with reports that he cannot tell from which 
direction the shots are coming. He looks up to- 
ward the summit to see if any of his enemies are 
above him, and as he does so he catches a glimpse 
of the buckboard, with a woman's white face 


looking backward. An instant and it is gone. 
Thank God! He knows that they are on the 
mesa now and she is safe. 

So they are. A straight, level road is before 
them, and at its end they can see, against the 
dark side of the mountains beyond, a cluster of 
adobe buildings, with a flag floating high in # the 
air over the parade ground. The horses are 
again running as if mad, with the stingings of the 
whip that seems to be forever falling. The shots 
in the canon die away in the distance. A mile is 
passed and then another. Already the wild race 
has been noticed at the post, and while they are 
still a couple of hundred yards away, the ringing 
notes of the bugle are sounding above the hard 
breathing of the horses and the rattle of the buck- 
board; for to the old soldier in command such 
driving means that there is succor needed. 

As the buckboard passes the sentinel, a few 
words explain all; and while the foam covered 
team still stand trembling from their wild race, a 
troop of cavalry dashes by at a galop to the res- 
cue of the man who is facing such odds in the 
canon. 

The woman who has come in with the buck- 
board watches the blue-coated men with staring 
eyes. How slowly they seem to go, though she 
knows that the troop has never ridden — even in 
its wildest charge — as it is riding to-day. 

The husband approaches her and places his 
hand upon her arm, as if to lead her into one of 
the houses, out of the sun. She shakes his hand 
off without looking at him. The few women in 
the post gather around and urge her to compose 
herself, but she does not seem to heed them. 
She can only stand and watch the cloud of dust 
which marks the progress of the cavalry. They 
have crossed the mesa, and as they disappear 
from the horizon beyond, all know that if the In- 
dians are still there the canon will soon be filled 
with the smoke and fire of the cavalry carbines. 

An ambulance, in which is seated a hospital 
steward, approaches where she is standing, to re- 
ceive orders from the commander of the post. 
When she hears that it, with its escort, is to fol- 
low the troop of cavalry, to bring back the dead 
and wounded, despite all that can be done she 
takes a seat in it, and when it returns, she is 
clasping to her breast the form of the man who 
stayed behind in the canon. 

As the ambulance stops, a little crowd gathers 
around it and looks into it curiously. 

The sergeant of the escort, as he salutes the 
colonel, says; "Captain Dillon and the troop 
have gone in pursuit of the Indians.” 

"And the man who stood them off while the 
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buckboard got away — how is he?" asks the col- 
onel, nodding toward the ambulance. 

"He was all shot to pieces and dead before we 
got there, "is the sergeant's reply . — Buckley O'Neill 
in the Argonaut, Prescott , A. T.,- June, iSSj. 


“Is the Farmer In It?” 

Mahifestly there are not a few railroad em- 
ployes who honestly believe that while there is 
justly a spirit of unrest amongst the wage earners 
of the nation, that the farmer is so favorably sit- 
uated as not to feel a single wave of discontent 
roll across his peaceful breast. 

And an equal number who think that the in- 
terests of the wage earners and the farmer are 
diametrically opposed. This view, honest enough 
though it may be, is the product of a very 
superficial knowledge of the facts. 

I am persuaded from a careful examination of 
existing conditions, that the need of every railway 
employ^ is the need of every farmer. 

Railway men have found the need of organiza- 
tion to secure right and justice for themselves 
and posterity. To elevate the moral, social, 
mental and financial standard of their fellows, 
and to suppress local prejudice and splfish ambi- 
tion. So also the farmer has organized from the 
same motives and to accomplish the same objects. 

Unquestionably great good has been done by 
all forms of labor organizations in the interests of 
the producing and consuming classes. Yet or- 
ganization of labor is met by counter organiza- 
tion of capital Until the need of yet other means 
of relief is being felt. 

Now comes a federated movement, but why of 
railroad employes only? 

Is not the real struggle one of capital and 
labor? If so let all those who feel the oppression 
of that greatest of business firms: "Grip, Grind, 
Gouge & Co., join together to meet the common 
enemy. 

What are the farmer’s grievances and what the 
railway employes? Let us see. The farmer cries 
out against the unjust burdens of taxation 

Statistics show that while he owns at present 
but 33 ^ per cent, of the whole wealth of the 
country, yet he pays 70 per cent, of the state, 
county and township taxes. 

The nation adds to its wealth 50 per cent, every 
ten years. The farmer realizes that he and his 
fellows instead of being able to add to their wealth 
in that ratio, are actually worth less than ten 
years ago. Hence somebody is evidently getting 
more than their share. Com is worth 76 cents in 
New York and 35 cents here. When the farmer 
is charged more for hauling his grain to market 
than he gets for raising it, something is evidently 
wrong in regard to transportation. 


Reciprocity was, the politician said, going to 
open foreign markets and enhance the price of 
breadstuffs, pork and beef. Well, we’ve got it. 
Yet prices continue downward. The farmer here 
gets $3^25 for hogs and $3.00 for good beef cattle. 
That makes pork on the block cost four and one- 
sixteenth cents per pound and beef six cents. Is 
it the farmer or Armour & Co.* who makes the 
cost of these products dear to the consumer? 

The farmers on the average are not making 
money and cannot. 

Their investment in land is constantly depreci- 
ating in value while the investments of the pluto- 
crats, such as government bonds, railroad bonds, 
manufacturing stocks, &c., are constantly appreci- 
ating in value. Farmers are told overproduction is 
the cause of low prices. This sort of logic would 
make a full crop the worst curse God could send 
upon them. 

Evidently all who labor are getting more and 
more into the grasping power of capital. Farm- 
ers are ready to join hands with all who labor to 
secure relief. Does the laborer want shorter 
hours, the farmer wants that he shall have it so. 
Knowing that that means more laborers to feed. 
Does the laborer want rents cut down, vacant 
lots made purchaseable at reasonable rates, then 
he will find sympathetic help to bring about a 
graduated tax such as will force these lots upon 
the market at reasonable rates. 

Then again, the control of the money of a 
nation means that the same power shall control 
labor and the price of the products of labor. 

Why not farmers and laborers join to arrest 
this control from the class that enslaves them ? 
Who advises against laborers and farmers co-op- 
perating? The same fellows who oppose labor 
organization and federation. 

A great scare is got up over the 2 per cent, 
loan asked for by farmers. Not to be made to 
them as a class, but to whoever can give ample 
security. In what way will this injure the wage 
earner? Is it not better than the present loan 
system? A system that not only compels the 
borrower to pay at least 8 per cent, but upon 
which Uncle Sam must pay an additional 4 per 
cent. And this the U. S. must collect from the 
whole people. (And no man so poor but that he 
must help pay it). Now, under the 2 per cent, 
loan measure Uncle Sam not only would be re- 
lieved from paying one-third of the interest, but 
would get the 2 per cent, paid and thus be enabled 
to tax the whole people less. 

Indeed the laws needed for relief are such as 
will help all who labor. 

The most important work to be done is to re- 
move every vestige of monopoly. And the first 
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one to remove is the monopoly of law making, 
bring the legislative power more directly under 
the control of the people as in that grand little 
republic Switzerland. When every measure 
shall upon the demand of, say 50,000 voters, be 
submitted to the voters to ratify ; and when the 
same number may propose a law in the nation, 
then unjust and class legislation is at an end. 
Then can immigration be restricted; without which 
the eight hour system of labor would be a failure, 
and we would have indeed and in truth, “a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for the 
people." N. R. Piper. 


Timely Advice. 

Messrs. Editors: — It is by contact with other 
people, and by viewing their methods, that we be- 
come better acquainted with ourselves and learn 
how to avoid inconsistencies, and shun the 
stumbling blocks that line our pathway, and re- 
tard the evolution of liberty, justice and progress. 
Some of these methods shock the sensiblities of 
the true Christian, as some of the political methods 
shock the true patriot. Christian and patriot both 
look with disgust upon the fallacious leaders and 
wonder that their sophistry should secure any 
following, Some of the events just passing and 
some now on the stage, are object lessons worthy 
thoughtful study. 

It is only a short time since the papers, in large 
headlines, notified the world that the French 
General, Boulanger, had closed his comedy of 
errors by suicide. This man, who had many fol- 
lowers, aspired to be King of France, to re create 
that which, when it existed, denied liberty; to re- 
create a national faction; to wallow in wealth, 
while the common people wallowed in the mire of 
poverty and degradation. The inconsistency of 
the followers of such a leader is astonishing when 
we remember that, within one hundred years, 
nineteen-twentieths of the people of France had 
no voice in the affairs of their nation, but to pay 
tribute to a king and meekly submit to such con- 
ditions as he might see fit, their only province. 
The time came — 1789 to 1799 — when the power 
of cunning of a few could no longer deprive the 
third estate, the common people, uf their rights; 
and for the sake of liberty no sacrifice was 
thought too great, no perseverance too excessive. 
And at last, maddened by monarchial indifference, 
they rose in their might, and swept away before 
them the clergy, nobles and king, and secured to 
France equality of rights and equality of taxation. 
Selfish leadership and a consequent divided house 
gave opportunity for Napoleon to crown himself 
Emperor. Self aggrandizement brought to Na- 
poleon Waterloo and St. Helena. In 1848 the 


French people dethroned Louis Phillip and estab- 
lished a Republic; but at the end of three years 
Napoleon III., by a coup d'etat mounted the 
throne. He tried to retrieve his waning power 
by Mexican conquest, but the American conflict 
closed too soon; so he turned his attention to pick- 
ing a fuss with Germany and succeeded, both in 
losing his throne and loading the nation with a 
great debt. Yet, after all this experience; we see 
a considerable faction following the lead of 
Boulanger, and mourning the loss of one who 
would lead them backward over a pathway strewn 
with the dead, and washed by the blood of their 
countrymen whose cry while living was Vive la 
Republique\ How inconsistent to spill the blood 
of a nation to get rid of one, and then grope 
around in the dark to find another tyrant, under 
whose feet they can lay their necks. 

How consistent are they who migrate out of the 
Old World, out of poverty and oppression, and 
come to the New World of liberty, freedom and 
plenty, bringing their monstrous intolerance and 
bigotry with them, and try to disorganize and 
destroy the conditions they have come here to en- 
joy, a country, whose laws grant to all liberty of 
conscience, and protect them in life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness! On Sunday, November 
8th, we see a parade of these men, women and 
children, all foreign, bedecked with red badges, 
carrying red flowers and red flags, the emblem 
of destruction of what is good or evil. How in- 
consistent for such people to remain in a country 
whose institutions are so distasteful to them? 
Twenty-one societies of Chicago participated. 
Fifty women with nine Bohemian girls in the 
lead, headed the procession. The speakers 
upon this occasion satisfied those who carried the 
emblem of blood and the red flowers for the 
graves of Anarchists, who said: “The trade-un- 
ionist must be a revolutionist. To arms is the 
only recourse for the oppressed workingman." I 
regret that there were trades-unions in this line. 
Wagon makers, furniture makers, painters, car- 
penters, stair-builders, coopers and fresco paint- 
ers. We know that the great majority of labor 
societies in America are not socialists and nihilists. 

But how shall the public look otherwise than 
with suspicion upon organized labor when such 
demonstrations as these are made in the name of 
labor? And, I ask, is it consistent for the lovers 
of our country and of American liberty to keep 
on allowing these people, who desire the destruc- 
tion of our institutions, to come without qualifi- 
cation and bring with them their violence and 
bloodthirsty views acquired where liberty is a 
stranger? It is not bullets but ballots that rule in 
America; and it is high time we used our ballots to 
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shut out whoever would come here to substitute 
the stiletto, ^the bullet and bigotry for the ballot 
and liberty. How many of the ten thousand Ger- 
mans and jnine^thousand Russians that came to 
us in September are bringing with them the spirit 
of intolerance engendered by a denial of liberty in 
their own country ? Arriving here, in ignorance 
of our language and in ignorance of our law, they 
readily follow the lead of the vicious few, who, 
without morality, 'denying God, hate work and de- 
mand something for nothing. We have a great 
country, in[many respects, above all other coun- 
tries — great in opportunities. We have only 
eight people to the square mile, while Europe has 
ninety-four to the square mile. There is room, 
and there are willing hearts to welcome those, of 
whatever nationality, who come feeling thankful 
that there is a place where every man can exercise 
and is expected to assume, his share of the re- 
sponsibilities of good government; but too much 
energy, 'intelligence and blood has been spilled 
upon American soil to make it what it is for the 
American people, to allow aliens to come in and 
proclaim anarchy and bloodshed and continue to 
endure it. The great majority of the voters are 
those who labor. Their influence restricted im- 
migration of the Chinamen. 

Whatever is wrong in the organic law of our 
country can be effectively cured by those who 
suffer from it, by the proper use of their ballots. 
The voice of honest labor always advocates and 
demands the acceptance of American constitu- 
tional law. The emigration law should be 
amended, and our doors closed against the un- 
deservable from whatever country. "To arms” 
and a red flag, should furnish free tranportation 
out of our country to every man who flaunts it 
within the confines of American liberty. Toler- 
ance ceases to be a virtue, when those tolerated 
become a menace to our institutions and our lives. 
The American ballot, rightly directed, is more 
deadly than the bullet. 

The Tennessee miners may kill, and may get 
killed; in either case they have effected no cure. 
Their ballots must change the law maker, the law 
maker the law. The indifference of the Tennes- 
see Legislature, when called together, shows 
plainly that the laboring man of Tennessee has 
paid little attention to guarding his own right in 
casting his ballot. The disgrace of the convict 
system of Tennessee will rest upon the heads of 
the laboring men of that state, if, when voting 
time comes, they do not send men to the legislat- 
ure who will put a stop to Calvin S. Brice, or any 
other factor, putting convict labor in direct com- 
petition with law-abiding, honest labor. 

How much responsibility for the ills that come 


to us rests upon those who choose themselves as 
our leaders, and how consistent are we to follow 
such self-constituted leadership, is a question of 
vital import. Shall we be subservient to his am- 
bitions, or shall we choose him to serve us? is 
the question. We cannot shirk our individual 
responsibility. We can know the opinion of 
every public man and candidate in every state, 
We can watch and know if he is true to his trust, 
and can put another in his place if he proves 
recreant. To know what we want ourselves, and 
then energetically work for it, will make the bal- 
lot all-powerful in securing to us an equitable 
division of the results of our toil. — T. P. H. in 
Locomotive Engineer's Monthly Journal. 


An Agent's Experience. 

As a successful insurance agent I was a grand 
failure, and as a failure I was a grand success. 
So in connecting my name with insurance please 
speak in the past tense. 

I am thinking of writing a small pocket manual 
entitled, "Vicissitudes of a Solicitor,” or "Thirty 
Days in the Insurance Business.” If I am finally 
pursuaded to complete this work, you will find it 
an interesting volume. 

Interspersed with some of my latest stories, jokes 
and pathos, I will descend from the sublime 
to the ridiculous with occasional flights of rhetoric 
that would do credit to even Hank Fawcett. In 
fact you will find that I even quote from that fa- 
mous orator of the Royal Gorge. , I shall en- 
deavor to faithfully portray the trials of the agent 
in his intercourse with the plebian public. I shall 
expose the methods resorted to by degraded indi- 
viduals to throw the guileless agent off his guard 
and many times give him a walk of several miles 
for pure meanness. I shall expose the collosal 
number of liars and perjurers who think it no sin 
or crime to make appointments, always in the 
most outlandish places, with the poor hustler who 
is trying to earn the reputation of being a "live” 
man in the home office. I shall fully expose the 
fiendish ingenuity of certain locomotive firemen 
who always put the "blower on” when the agent 
is just mentioning a few of the advantages of in- 
suring with his company, and speak in plain 
terms of some of those wretched engineers who 
have a funny habit of opening their engines wide- 
open for the purpose of throwing cold (and dirty) 
water on the man whose very life is spent in try- 
ing to do good. I shall speak in a disparaging 
way of the brakeman on the C. M. & St. P. who 
saw me coming and jumped across the draw heads 
on the other side of the train, and when I jpmped 
over after him, he jumped back between the next 
two cars, and there I followed him all the way ta 
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the engine which was over forty car lengths away, 
making over twenty jumps in all; and when I 
finally ran him down I was so completely out of 
breath that I could not tell him what I wanted of 
him. I shall not compliment very highly that 
other well acquainted agent for another company 
who gave the German policeman a dollar to es- 
cort me out of the yards. But I got even by in- 
suring the policeman. I shall endeavor to show 
the disadvantage of side-opening cylinder-cocks, 
as very frequently firemen use them for the pur- 
pose of spoiling a nice ten cent shine. Not to 
mention his devilish habit of blowing out and 
filling the lubricator while you are trying to talk 
a little insurance in the cab. I shall try to ex- 
plain the conduct of several gatemen on the C. M. 
& St P. who, by saying, "its only two blocks," 
caused me to walk from the Madison and Canal 
street depot out to Western avenue. I shall 
dwell with some length, on the symptoms of 1 'that 
tired feeling, ” having walked from Western ave- 
nue out to Euglewoo^ And speak in harsh tones 
of that infernal machinist who directed me to a 
man who wantefcl insurance, and after talking for 
over forty minutes I discovered that he was a 
boiler maker and as deaf as a post. 

Id short I shall turn the whole gang over, and 
the next insurance man who tells me he is making 
over one hundred dollars a week, I shall buy a 
large sauer-kraut pounder and coax the truth out 
of him. 

I am now, thanks to several seniority sched- 
ules, looking for a job braking. 

Fraternally, 

T. E. Byrnes. 


Railway Employe vs the Farmer. 

Just now it is the policy of certain organs sup- 
porting corporation interests to distort and mis- 
represent facts to the end that the railway em- 
ployes may combine in opposing the political is- 
sues agitated and upheld by the farmers. So 
clearly is this wool pulling manipulated that in 
certain parts of the country, railroad men have 
already been induced to organize themselves into 
clubs for the avowed purpose of fighting the 
farmers' interests. The main argument used is, 
that the prosperity of railroad corporations is 
threatened by the reforms proposed by the alliance 
and that the wages of employes are influenced by 
the receipts of the employer. This latter is ob- 
viously untrue and the fact that the idea is ad- 
vanced by organs which are pledged to the sup- 
port of corporation principles should be sufficient 
warning to the railroad employes. 

Wages are adjusted by the ratio of supply and 
demand of skilled labor, and not by the profits of 


the employer. To make this fact perfectly plain , 
it is only necessary for the reader to call to mind 
the most prosperous business firms with which he 
is familiar and compare the rates of wages paid* 
with those of other less prosperous firms. He 
will find that in the same city the millionaire mer- 
chant pays the same wages as the trembler upon 
the verge of bankruptcy. So it is in railroad mat- 
ters, the prosperous road pays no more than the 
road which is running upon an unprofitable basis. 
It is, of course, to the interest of a corporation to 
hire its help as cheaply as possible but the labor- 
ing man of to-day is in a position to say to any 
employer, ‘ 'This is the standard rate of pay and 
I will work for no less." 

The farmer has no interest in lowering the 
wages of the working man, in fact, it is for his 
best interest to raise them. The farmer is, to an 
extent, the producer of the common necessities 
which the laboring man consumes. The wages of 
the working man means more profits to the far- 
mer, and better facilities for the farmer means 
cheaper products to sell to the laborer. The 
harder it is for the farmer to pay his debts the 
more profit he wishes to make from his farm pro- 
ducts. That some ot these farm products must 
pass through the hands of a manufacturer makea 
more remote, but does not alter, the mutual rela- 
tions of the farmer and the laborer. 

The railroad man should not be deceived into 
the belief that in helping a railroad corporation, 
he is helping himself. He stands in just the same 
position toward political principles as the man 
who handles the trowel. He is a wage-earner 
just as they are and will find that his dollar pur- 
chases no more than theirs, though the dollar of 
his corporation is inflated to purchase twice as 
much. 

Let the railroad man unite heartily with the 
farmer in demanding such laws as will give his 
labor the greatest purchasing power. — A. W. 
Rogers in Trainmen's Journa). 


Funny Money. 

Prescott, in his "Conquest of Peru,” makes 
mention of the fact that in the place of money as 
an article of exchange, a certain number 
of cocoa beans were sown in bags and 
exchanged for articles of merchandise. This 
speaks volumes for the appreciation of this 
wonderful product by the native Peruvian^ 
Prescott also says that the Emperor, Montezuma, 
had fifty jars or pitchers of delicious beverage 
prepared from the cocoa bean every day for his 
own personal use, and there was no intemperance 
about this lavish use either, for the article is so 
thoroughly beneficial that the emperor must cer- 
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tainly have grown strong and fleshy under this 
diet. For a long time the use of coffee and tea 
threw the habit of cocoa drinking, in England, 
entii ely in the shade, but of late there has come 
to pass a wonderful reaction in favor of the latter 
beverage; it is quite likely that this fact is con- 
siderably due to the improved method of manu- 
facture invented by Mr. C. J. Van Houten and 
employed by his successors, Van Houten & Zoon, 
who are, by far, the most successful manufac- 
turers of pure, soluble powdered cocoa in the 
world. Van Houten’s cocoa has been introduced 
into almost every civilized country, and wherever 
it has gone, it has taken the market at once and 
held it despite all opposition. 

Switch Engine Wanted. 

We call the attention of Eugene V. Debs, the 
great peace maker, to the attitude of the officers 
of the Switchmen's Mutual Aid Association to- 
ward the officers of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. In our opinion the past should 
be buried and never again brought to 
light. The men who represented the trainmen 
at the Galesburg meeting were the pick of the 
flock, so to speak, and were fully as competent to 
judge what was best for their Brotherhood as any 
one in the country. The officers of the S. M. A. 
A. have as much as they can do if they attend 
strictly to their own business. 'And, in our 
opinion, attending to their own business at this 
time means an earnest and honest endeavor to 
correct the mistakes of the past and of placing 
their organization on a par with those represent- 
ing other classes of the fraternity. — News- Re- 
porter. 

In reproducing the above words, than which no 
truer were ever spoken, we can not help but de- 
plore the fact that unity having become an estab- 
lished fact among nearly all other orders, an excuse 
has been found for a racket between two orders 
who should be nearer to each other than any ele- 
ments of organized labor. It should not take one 
Chicago switch engine to move those who are 
wrong from their positions. — National Federa - 
Zionist . 

♦ 

A Tea Case. 

A leading San Francisco tea firm offered the 
Southern Pacific 24,075 pounds of tea for ship- 
ment to Chicago, and asked for the same rate 
that is given from that city from Yokohama, tend- 
ering the company $240.75, or 1 cent a pound, 
which is the Yokohama rate. This tender was re- 
fused by the agents of the company, and so, un- 
der protest, the full amount of the local overland 
rate, or 1% cents a pound, was paid by the repre- 
sentative of the tea firm, he declaring that the 
matter would be brought to the attention of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The Chronicle 
says that last January W. H. Sears, representing 


the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, ob- 
tained a decision by the Commission at Washing- 
ton against the Southern Pacific Company for 
charging more for hauling tea from San Francis- 
co to eastern points than was charged over its 
line from Yokohama. The Commission decided 
that inland traffic must bear no higher rate than 
traffic originating outside the United States, if it 
is of the same nature, end handled under the 
same circumstances and conditions. The decision 
became effective on May 5 last, and soon after 
that date the railroad people fixed the minimum 
weight at which tea shipments would be received 
at 1 cent a pound from Yokohama to Chicago at 
24,000 pounds, this being done to exclude the 
San Francisco shippers, who usually send tea 
east in smaller quantities, from the enjoyment of 
the 1 cent rate. This action, the tea merchants 
say, has driven all the smaller shipments of tea 
from Japan from the San Francisco route and 
they are now going either via the Suez Canal or 
by the Canadian and Northern Pacific lines. 

The Fallow Crop. 

(by s. e. f.) 

"* * * Called fallow when plowed and not 
sowed." 

"* * * May be from root of fail.” 

— Webster. 

"* * * Complete summer fallow * * * 

mellows. ” — Sinclair. 

Boundary furrows around eyes 
So broad and deep they reach the brow 
Confession makes, when tongue denies 
Harvested failures, there somehow, 

A furrowed face may be the sign 
Of thought, or channels grooved by tears, 

Or "land marks” left those who repine 
Or "mile stones” marking wasted years. 

Men fallow ground for death and life, 
Unfallowed, weeds absorb its strength, 

When weeds meet death the land is rife 
For reproduction days in length. 

The heart ot man when he succeeds 
In selfish flaws, or schemes unhallowed, 

Like poisoned ground is full of weeds 
And for his good should be fallowed. 

Since hearts, like fields, are also grown 
With undesirable things oft, 

When fallowed by the Great Unknown 
"Completely,” strengthen, growing soft. 

A ‘ summer’s failure,” when confessed 
By fallowed hearts they better see 
To fail in selfish schemes was best, 

Since fallowing has set them free. 
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Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis R’y, and 
Western & Atlantic Railroad Schedule. 

1. There shall be established on each Divis- 
ion a Board of Inquiry, to consist of the Super- 
intendent or Assistant Superintendent (or both), 
and the Superintendent of Motive Power or Mas- 
ter Mechanic (or both), whose duty it shall be to 
investigate accidents. 

In case employes are suspended to appear be- 
fore this Board, they will be given a hearing 
within five (5) days, and will receive prompt no- 
tice of the result of the investigation. All punish- 
ments shall consist of suspension or discharge. 

It shall not be necessary to convene the Board, 
except for the investigation of accidents. 

If the parties punished by the Board, or other- 
wise, desire it, they'may appeal, first, through the 
Superintendent to the Assistant General Manager 
and then to the General Manager. 

All appeals must be made in writing and pre- 
sented to the Superintendent within thirty (30) 
days after the decision of the Board shall have 
been made known. 

Should the employes suspended be found inno- 
cent, they will be paid for the time the suspension 
was in effect — conductors $2.85 per day, and 
brakemen, baggagemen, and yardmen $1.75 per 
day. 

To enable the Division Officer to make investi- 
gations, reports must be made to the proper officer 
at the end of each trip. 

2. Road delay time will be allowed conductors 
and brakemen after the schedule of the train shall 
have been exceeded two hours, at the rate of 
thirty (30) and twenty (20) cents respectively, per 
hour, for every hour and fractional part thereof. 
When a train has been delayed to exceed two 
hours, the first two hours will be counted. 

In case schedules are changed on the road, 
road delay time will be computed from schedule 
departed on. 

Wages shall be computed from one hour after 


men are called, or the time the train departs, if 
earlier. 

Road-delay time for extra passenger trains 
shall be arrived at by taking the average time of 
the schedule passenger trains on *the division. 
The schedule of extra freight trains running be- 
tween terminals shall be computed at the rate of 
twelve and one- half miles per hour. 

3. Yard d^lay time at terminals shall be al- 
lowed at the rate of thirty (30) and twenty (20) 
cents, respectively, per hour, for each hour or 
fractional part thereof, after a train shall have 
been delayed within the yard limits beyond thirty 
minutes. Running time of che train within yard 
limits shall not be considered. 

When delayed immediately outside the yard- 
limit board, trainmen shall be allowed yard delay 
time at same rate, when delay exceeds thirty min- 
utes. 

4. At Nashville, Chattanooga, Atlanta, and 
Union City, trainmen will be called not to exceed 
one hour before the leaving time of their trains, 
provided they live within one mile of the yard 
from which their trains start. The caller shall 
be furnished with a book, which must be signed 
bp the men, showing the time that they are call- 
ed, and the time the train is to depart. Failing 
to respond promptly, whether it is his turn out or 
not the party at fault shall be suspended or dis- 
charged, at the discretion of the Superintendent. 

When trainmen come in on their runs, and are 
not able for duty, they must so notify the Super- 
intendant or his assistant. If afterward, on ac- 
count of sickness, they cannot go out, they must 
send a written notice to the Superintendent or 
his assistant at least two hours before they are 
needed. 

They must not lay off, except by permission of 
an authorized officer, unless they, or a member of 
their immediate family, are suddenly taken sick, 
in which event they must give at least two hours 
notice. 
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5. When trainmen are called to go out be- 
tween the hours of 7 p. m. and 7 a, m. ( and the 
train is afterward annulled, they shall be allow- 
ed three hours, at the rate of thirty (30) and 
twenty (20) cents per hour, respectively: Pro- 
vided, they are not notified they will be required 
for another schedule train within one hour. 
When called to go out at other hours, in case 
train is annulled, they shall be paid at the same 
rates per hour; but time shall be computed from 
ona hour after they are called until they are no- 
tified that train is annulled. Trainmen thus 
called will stand first out: Provided, it does not 
interfere with men who have regular runs. 

6. For attending court or appearing before 
proper persons to give evidence, conductors, bag- 
gagemen and brakemen having regular crews, 
and yardm’en having regular work, shall be paid 
the amount that they would have made had they 
performed their usual duties. 

This shall not prevent the company from using 
these men on any run after they are through at- 
tending court, and before their regular crews are 
due to leave. 

Other conductors and brakemen shall be paid 
$3 and $2 per day, respectively, computed from 
the time they leave their homes, or the time they 
are marked to go out, until they return. 

They will be furnished with transportation to 
and from court. No pay shall be allowed in 
cases where the time so consumed does not inter- 
fere with the men making their regular trips and 
having eight (8) hours rest, if they require it. 

7. Conductors and brakemen, when dead- 
heading on a freight train, will be allowed the 
rate of pay given the same class of men that are 
in charge of the train. When dead-heading on 
passenger trains they will be paid one and one- 
quarter ( 1 %) and eight-tenths (8-10) of a cent, 
respectively, per mile for the distance traveled. 

When a man is traveling over the road for the 
purpose of relieving a man who has asked for 
leave of absence, he will not receive any compen- 
sation for the distance traveled. 

8. After a continuous service of sixteen (16) 
hours, or more, conductors and trainmen shall 
be entitled to, and allowed eight ( 8 ) hours for rest 
at terminals, if they give proper notice of such 
desire, except in case of wrecks or similar emer- 
gencies. 

9. Conductors will be notified in writing when 
lime is not allowed as per their trip reports. 

10. Any trainman drinking intoxicants on 
duty, or being under their influence on or off duty 
will be dismissed from the service of the com- 
pany. 

11. All crews assigned to regular runs at a 


monthly rate, that are not provided for in the ac- 
companying rate sheets, will be paid extra for all 
service performed in addition to their regular du- 
ties at established rates for class of service per- 
formed. 

12. All crews not assigned to regular runs, 
will run first in first out. 

13. All freight conductors and brakemen or- 
dered out on short runs, less than 100 miles, shall 
be allowed 100 miles for the same. Overtime for 
all time used in excess pi twelve hours. 

SCALE OF WAGES OF TRAINMEN. 

14. Main line passenger trains: 

Conductors, per mile run $ o 02 

Baggagemen, per month 52 50 

Flagmen, per month 47 50 

Rome express: Same rate as above. 

15. Through freight trains: 

Conductors, per mile run_..$ o 02 8*10 
Brakemen, per mile run 019-10 

16. Local freight trains. Three crews to each 
division: 

Conductors, per month $90 00 

Brakemen, per month 60 00 

17. Local Chattanooga to Bridgeport and 
Chattanooga to Shellmound. Two round trips 
daily: 

Conductors, per month $90 00 

Brakemen, per month 60 00 

Chattanooga and Victoria run — 

Conductors per day $ 2.80* 

Brakemen, per day 1.90* 

18. Cowan run: Mileage, and overtime, in 
case round trip is not made within 24 hours, but 
it is understood this run will be discontiuued and 
run made from Nashville to Tracy City, 107 


miles, on which rates will be: 

Conductors, per single trip $ 3.00 

Brakemen. per single trip 2.00 


19. Dalton and Marietta accommodations: 
Conductors and trainmen, same rates and service 
as at present. 

20. Sequatchie Valley Division:— On passen- 


ger trains — 

Conductors, per day $ 2.80* 

Baggagemasters, per month $ 25.00$ 

Brakemen, per day 1.60* 

On freight trains — 

Conductors, per day 2.80* 

Brakemen, per day_ 1.90* 

21. Huntsville, Fayetteville, and Columbia 
Division, and McMinnville Branch: — On passen- 
ger trains — 

Conductors, per day $ 2.65* 

Baggagemasters, per month 25.00$ 

Brakemen, per day 1.50* 

On freight and mixed trains — 

Conductors, per day $ 2.80* 

Brakemen, per day 1.60* 


22. Centreville Branch: Brakeman, 1 50 per 
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day, and are to continue coaling and wiping en- 
gines, as at present. 

23. Union City and Columbus run: 

Conductors, per day $ 2.80* 

Brakemen, per day 1.90* 

♦Paid for every day in month, and when necessary will 
work Sundays without extra compensation. 

^Express Company pays $22.50 per month. 

24. Construction or material trains: Conduc- 
tors $90 per month. Twelve hours to constitute 
a day's wo:k; hours in excess of twelve to be paid 
as overtime. 

25. Conductors and brakemen of wood and 
wrecking trains shall be paid, respectively, 35 and 
20 cents per hour, or fractional part thereof, time 
to be computed from the time the train starts, or 
one hour after the men are called, until they re- 
tnrn to starting point. In case the train is laid up 
before returning, for the purpose of affording the 
men necessary time for rest and sleep, such pro- 
portion of the time shall be deducted from the 
whole, and only actual time on duty will be paid 
for. A minimum of six (6) hours will be allowed 
bnt no mileage will be paid. 

26. Yardmasters at Marietta and Dalton will 
be paid $70.00 per month; helpers, $2.00 per day 
for the days they work. One helper with each 
engine. 

27. When the business of the road is so light 
that the freight crews in service are unable to 
make 3000 miles per month, crews will be taken 
off, beginning wjth the youngest conductors, un- 
til those that are left can make 3000 miles per 
month. Conductors thus taken off shall have 
preference as brakemen, and shall be restored to 
their positions as conductors when the business of 
the road will j ustify the same. 

23. The right to runs, both passenger and 
freight, shall be governed by seniority and ability 
on their respective divisions. 

29. Local grievances and differences of opinion 
as to construction of this agreement, shall be 
taken up with Division Officers; failing to be ad- 
justed, they will be referred to the General Officers 
as per Article No. 1. 

J. W. Thomas, 

Nashville, Tenn., Dec. 1, 1891. Gen. Manager. 

Texas and the Railroads. 

The Railway Age spme time since remarked as 
follows: 

The Texas Railroad Commission has under- 
taken to revolutionize the theory and practice of 
railway rate-making by adopting the absolute 
mileage basis. All railway experience has proven 
the impracticability of this principle, and tbe at- 
tempt in Texas will work great injustice to rail- 
ways and injury t<* the state. While under the 
new theory a few rates will be raised many others 


will be greatly reduced, and the average as 
far indicated is very heavily against the roads. 
Thus the reduction in flour rates on one of the 
principal roads is found to be 33 J/3 per cent. , 
while in cotton and oter staples it will slso be very 
heavy. It looks as if the Texas railway com- 
panies would have to appeal to the Federal courts 
to prevent the virtual confiscation of their prop- 
erty. 

Now, suppose the Texas railroads should con- 
clude to collect dividends on honest cash invest- 
ments and not on water , they would at once be 
able to carry freight and passengers at rates even 
below the demand of the Texas commissioners. 

It is preposterous to assume that the citizens of 
Texas or of any other state are so stupid as to de- 
sire to cripple railroads or confiscate their property. 
Why not state such cases honestly and not like a 
jack leg lawyer? Tenas has chartered railroads 
to advance the interests of the people of the state 
and not to pay interest on watered stock and bonds, 
and the more the subject is agitated the more de- 
termined the people will become to have an honest 
deal with the railroads. The Chicago Tribune , 
commenting upon the subject, says: 

The railroads interested in Texas traffic do not 
intend to submit to the reduction of rates in Texas 
recently ordered by the Railroad Commission of 
that state without a contest in the courts. The 
new rates promulgated by the commissioners are 
about one-half for distances betwe n 50 and 200 
miles of the rates now in effect. The officials of 
the roads operating in Texas claim that the new 
rates will not pay operating expenses, and say if 
forced to make those rates they will be compelled 
to reduce expenses in all directions. Less trains 
would be run and the working forces reduced by 
one-half, and improvements would be out of all 
question. A petition has been gotten up by rail- 
road employes in that state praying the commis- 
sioners to reconsider their action, as otherwise the 
laboring classes would be the worst sufferers. As 
ex-Senator Reagan is at the head of the commis- 
sion, it is not likely to take the back track. The 
railroads are working hard to effect a combination 
with a view of contesting in the courts the right of 
the commission to make such rates. All the roads 
have joined in the movement except the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas, which, it is understood, has sig 
nified its intention of adopting the new rates. Un- 
less the company can be induced to hct in con- 
cert with the other roads there is little prospect 
of relief, as in every instance where they were 
not unanimous the railroads have been defeated 
in such contests. 

The Oregon roads are in the same pickle as the 
Texas lines. The Railroad Commission of that 
state has just promulgated an order reducing 
rates on the Union Pacific 33 per cent, and on 
the Northern Pacific 15 per cent, on local business. 

Is it to be presumed that the railroads of Texas 
or any other state have been maintaining an 
equipment largely unnecessary and out of all pro- 
portion to the business transacted? The threat 
put forth by the Tribune is designed to lead to 
such a conclusion. But railroads are not 
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operated in that way and all such rigmarole is de- 
signed as a bluff. It may, however, be tried on 
as a measure of intimidation. The roads may re- 
duce the number of trains and dismiss employes, 
and finally Texas may relieve the roads of their 
charters. It is by no means a one-sided game, 
and if railroads now introduce a policy of rebel- 
lion and intimidation, results will not be compli- 
mentary of their discretion. The better plan is 
for corporations to learn to obey the laws and 
submit gracefully to the sovereign will of the 
people. — Locomotive Firemen's Magazine. 

TO MOVE GREAT CROWDS. 

Transportation Facilities, and How They Can 
Be Provided. 

The following intended with Mr. M. M. Kirk- 
man, vice-president of the North-Western Rail- 
way, and chairman of the Transportation Com- 
mittee of the World's Columbian Exposition, is a 
clear statement of transportation facilities to be 
provided for reaching the exposition grounds from 
the center of the city of Chicago: 

"The transportation problem as regards the 
World's- Fair is interesting. Carriers at large will 
do all that is required of them. The railroads 
running to Chicago will not be found wanting. 
The problem to be overcome is a local one. It is 
that of carriage between the heart of the city and 
the grounds. In this system the Illinois Central 
Railroad and the cable lines are the greatest fac- 
tors. The Illinois Central Railroad should be 
afforded facilities for handling the maximum num- 
ber of passengers that can be moved on four 
tracks devoted exclusively to the business. I 
understand it will not use more. It should be 
furnished loops for its tracks at both ends, so that 
trains may move continuously. There will be no 
difficulty in moving trains on each track two min- 
utes apart. That would make sixty trains an 
hour. Calculating ten cars to a train, and sixty 
passengers to a car, 36,000 passengers may be 
moved in each direction per hour by this line 
alone. Its tracks within the grounds will prob- 
ably require to be on piles so that the cable lines 
may have uninterrupted access to the park. The 
main line of the Illinois Central Railroad will, it 
is also probable, be elevated from Fifty-first 
street to Sixty-seventh street. The extent of this 
elevation should be governed by the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case, without reference to other 
roads, or preconceived notions. The tracks may 
be elevated a little, and the roads depressed a lit- 
tle. In this way results can be arrived at with 
the least hardship, and with the least labor, and 
in the shortest possible time. This last is all im- 
portant. In addition to the through business of 
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the Illinois Central Railroad between the city and 
Jackson Park, it will handle a great many visitors 
for the fair on its local trains, probably 50,000 a 
day on an average. "It will be necessary to use 
the cable system to its fullest capacity. To admit 
of this the additional loop needed at the north end 
should be granted. A loop will also be needed in 
the grounds. It is of the utmost importance that 
the State street line should be connected with the 
grounds either by cable, motor or electric plant. 
This line ought to carry as many passengers to 
the grounds as the Wabash avenue line. This it 
will not do unless the means of conveyance are 
convenient and rapid. People will not go back 
and forth between the city and Jackson Park on 
lines that do not give them convenient and rapid 
transit. When the question was under considera- 
tion as to the location of the fair at Jackson Park, 
the cable company urgently advocated it, and 
stated that it could carry 80,000 people per 
hour each way between the city and Jackson 
Park. 

"You can understand now, the importance of 
their carrying out their promise. It will solve 
the whole question. 

"The elevated railroad, it was thought, would 
also afford facilities for handling a large number 
of passengers. This line should be pressed to 
completion so that it may be utilized. It promised 
to carry 20,000 people per hour if the fair was 
located at Jackson Park. The ‘exposition people 
naturally look to them to do this. 

"Water-carriage should also cut a very impor- 
tant figure in handling visitors to the fair, both 
local and foreign. The city engineer suggests a 
dock on the lake front, with access by a viaduct 
over the Illinois Central tracks. Another dock 
may beplaced on the north side; others still further 
north; still others to the south. Steamers may 
also start from points along the river. There is 
practically no limit to the facilities for receiving 
and discharging passengers by water. 

"I hope to see the lines running directiy to the 
fair grounds from the great cities along the lakes: 
the passengers sleeping on board as at New Or- 
leans dnring the Mardi Gras. 

"After the space that the carriers between the 
city and Jackson Park require is set apart for 
them, what remains may be given to other car- 
riers. If it is found practicable to run another 
line into the grounds for the general use of rail- 
roads, then spur tracks should be laid to accom- 
odate their cars. Many of the railroads will find it 
convenient to run their excursion trains directly 
to the grounds if possible. They will run them 
there in the morning, ancf take them away at 
night. There should be storage capacity for this 
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business equal to at least i t ooo cars, say eight 
miles of track. Many of the railroads will not be 
able to run their excursion trains to the park. 
The number of crossings and obstacles to be 
overcome, and the great detour around the city 
would occupy too much time. 

“Besides the various means of conveyance that 
I have described, a considerable traffic will be 
handled on the public highways. At the Paris 
Exposition stages ran from the grounds direct to 
every part of the city. The remoteness of Jackson 
Park will generally prevent this, but there will 
be, notwithstanding, a large traffic handled by 
private conveyances, hacks, omnibuses, cabs, etc. 
It is probable that the facilities in this direction 
will be greatly enlarged during the time of the 
fair. But this does not interest us just now. 

“The problem in a nutshell is this: to make the 
system of transportation between the heart of the 
city and the ground? so ample and expeditious 
that visitors coming to the city may reach the fair 
grounds much more expeditiously by being landed 
at the present termini, than they could if the rail- 
roads were to attempt to carry them around the 
the city to the grounds. If the south side cable 
lines and the elevated company carry out their 
promises the whole question is solved. The Illi- 
nois Central Railroad, it is probable, will do bet- 
ter than it promised.” 


The Western Railway takes issue with The 
Journal on the question of mutual interest of 
the railway employ^ and the farmer. If War- 
man’s arguments were as good as his intentions 
that would settle it. But there’s the trouble. He 
is correct in saying the farmers have somewhat 
injured railroad building in the west but the bear- 
ing of that fact on the general question is like a 
much needed rain that comes, but falls with too 
much violence. This question is a deep one and 
the employ^ should think much and act slowly. — 
Trainmen's Journal. 


Boy Operators. 

A great many serious wrecks have been caused 
in late years by boy operators. There are schools 
in the west where they advertise and where they 
pay commission for sending these boys to learn 
telegraphy. After the boys learn to read a cer- 
tain number of words from a telegraph instru- 
ment they are put in charge of telegraph stations, 
and they handle the train orders that the train- 
men run on every day. The operators on the 
legislative board asked that no person under 
eighteen years old be allowed to handle train or- 
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ders, but the alliance people’s party did not have 
time to give it to them. Men should handle these 
orders. It is no place for boys. The risk is too 
great. Let the station men all over this state or- 
ganize and have a representative on the Railway 
Employes’ Legislative board next winter, who 
will see that good, competent men only, hold these 
responsible positions, and agents will not then be 
held responsible for some boy’s blunder, or be re- 
quired to do his own work and that of some boy 
operator also. Again, we believe if the station 
men would study this question they would get to- 
gether and agree to stand with the other employes 
in voting hereafter for men who would be willing 
to grant such legislation as the operators asked 
for last winter. — Neodesha (Kans.) Register. 


Perusing the pages of the Railway Conductor 
issues of the last three months, we * notice that 
there is a good deal said in regard to a new organ- 
ization called the “Railway Employes Club.” It 
seems that the purpose of this club is to further 
the interests of the companies in the hope and be- 
lief that in proportion as the companies are bene- 
fited the interests of employes will be served ac- 
cordingly. Thr Conductor opposes the club in 
strong terms and not without good reason. One 
of the principal things which strikes us as being 
one-sided is the following section in the rules of 
the club: 

“It is accepted and understood that any and all members 
in consideration of the benefits received from this asso- 
ciation, do waive all gratuitous claims or contributions 
from any railway company for injuries received wherein 
said railway company is not legally liable.” 

Just why the member should sign away all his 
rights to accept a gratuity in case of accident, 
where the company was not proven “legally lia- 
ble,” is something very difficult to believe is for 
the best interests of the employe. It looks very 
like a direct benefit of the company at the expense 
of the employ^, and goes far toward justifying the 
belief that the companies are at the bottom of the 
whole thing. No doubt, most if not all of the 
members are [sincere in their belief that the or- 
ganization will rebound to their benefit, but a 
careful study into the rules and the exercise of 
their judgment, ought to demonstrate to them 
that they are largely mistaken. It is right and 
fair that railroad companies should be interested 
in the organization of railroad men and in all 
united action for the best interest of all concerned. 
But this appears to be rather too much one-sided 
to expect that railroad men generally are going to 
fall over themselves in being enrolled as mem- 
bers. — Savanna , (///.) Journal. 
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Mr. Ingalls on Organization. 

In an address to an association of railway 
clerks recently, among other things Mr. Ingalls 
said: 

I am in favor of any association of any class of 
peop 4 e that will bring them together and make 
them better men, clerks, employes or employers, 
and there is no question but that this association 
will do that. Men become men more by getting 
together than by being apart. The growtn of 
civilization has come from association. It was 
only in the days when man lived like the Aborigi- 
nes or Indians, who were solitary, that there were 
no associations, but civilized man likes company, 
friends, and makes acquaintances. 

It seems that in this city there are, I am told, 
about i.ooo railroad clerks — a very large number 
of men. They have had no organization previous 
to this and no consultation or ties for the purpose 
of bringing them together. Some people may 
say this may be a dangerous thing for the mana- 
ger of a railroad to promote; that it may cause 
strikes and«get us into trouble. I have found no 
trouble in that. It is much easier to handle men 
with leaders. You can deal with them much 
better than you can without them. Therefore I 
am glad to see this movement, and I hope it will 
not be long until every railroad clerk in this city 
is a member of this organizattoh. 


Miss Ida Hewitt, the Locomotive Engineer. 

It were useless to be hypercritical about wom- 
an's sphere. Men are required to keep an eye 
upon their laurels, their plumes, etc., for nowa- 
days and frequently, women demonstrate such 
masculine qualities as to create alarm. In this 
connection, Railroad Topics has the following: 

Miss Ida Hewitt is the only regularly commissioned and 
regularly employed woman railroad engineer in the world, 
and West Virginia has the honor of having produced her. 
She is good looking, well educated, twenty-three years 
old and a blue grey eyed blonde. She is the daughter of 
Charles H. Hewitt, one of the chief owners of the short 
line which connects with the Baltimore & Ohio railway at 
Cairo, W. Va. During her school days she passed most 
of her leisure time in the railway shops near her father’s 
residence and not only grew familiar with every detail of 
an engine, but became very much interested in the work. 
After graduating from the high school her favorite amuse- 
ment was to ride in the cab, and when one day the engi- 
neer was sick she managed the train, and did it so well 
she was soon given a regular run. It is a narrow gauge 
road, and one of the prettiest sights on it. they say. is Miss 
Ida, with a natty engineer’s cap and a neat fitting suit of 
blue woolen, as she sits in the little cab. 

It wiH be well to bear in mind that other girls, 
seeing Mi^s Ida’s success at the throttle, will aspire 
to seats on the “right hand" side. 

The advent of plucky girls in the train service 
of railroads may not create immediate alarm, but 
it should be remembered that the present is a fast 
age and revolutions partake ot the characteristic 
of the restless times. 

Firemen, we doubt not, will felicitate them- 
selves as they remember how difficult it is to feed 
the maw of old 92 and make her go, confident 
that oo girl cou’d fill the bill, but there might be 
a new departure in promotions, and to formulate 
a grievance against the girls by the boys — well — 
sic transit. — Firemen s Magazine. 

And now comes Miss Hewitt and says she is 
aot an engineer, never has been and does not wish 


to be one and that she has been exceedingly an- 
noyed by inquiries in regard to it and applications 
for her photograph. 


Butler, Ind., Nov. 26, 1891. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

I notice in the November number of The Con- 
ductor two forms of train orders; the first from 
Ashland, Ky. reading “Engine No. 3 can use fifty 
minutes on time of No. 2 between A and B.” I 
would like to add my mite. As far as No. 2 mak- 
ing up time after passing engine No. 3, I would 
say that in my opinion, No. 2 could make up no 
time between these two . points until her fifty 
minutes had expired; it does not make any differ- 
ence what engine No. 3 was doing between these 
points. They had fifty minutes on No. 2’s time, 
and could use all of it except clearance. The 
order could have been given in a different form, 
but could have but one construction Engine 
No. 3 could have used no more than the fifty 
minutes (minus clearance) no matter how the order 
read; if the order read, No. 2 will run fifty min- 
utes .late between A and B, it would have been no 
more account to engine No. 3 than the order they 
did receive. 

The other order from Yoakum, Texas, reading, 

' 'engine 65 will run extra from Kennedy to Yoakum 
ahead of No. 9 and will meet extra 64 west at 
Runge and will get further orders at Cuero.” I 
would not consider the conductor and engineer 
authority on any points that would take the view 
of the matter that conductor and engineer of No. 

9 did, the order says nothing about them getting 
orders at Cuero, and I think they made a bad 
mistake when they laid themselves out for that 
purpose. C. M. H. 

The following tribute to the work of an Ameri- 
can magazine is contained in the report of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior just submitted to Congress: 

“Your attention is also requested to the paper 
contributed by Mr. John Muir to the number of 
The Century Illustrated Monthly Magazine for 
November, 1891, entitled ‘A Rival of the Yo- 
semite, — the Canon of the South Fork of Kings 
River, California.' It furnishes maps of this sec 
tion and is illustrated by most admirable engrav- 
ings of the wonderful scenery there existing. The 
engravings are chiefly from the pencil of Mr. 
Charles D. Robinson. These gentlemen, as well 
as the editors of / he Century, especially Mr. John- 
son, have taken a great personal inteiezi ibe 
forest reserves in California, and are wcrt*.> of 
great consideration, both from their experience 
and intelligenc . The magazine article mentioned 
advocates the extension of the Sequoia National 
Park so as to embrace the Kings River region and 
the Kaweah and Tule Sequoia groves. The 
boundaries are there set forth. The subject is 
recommended to your favorable consideraticn and 
action." 
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Correspondents will please write plainly on one side of the paper only and are requested to mail contributions so 
as to reach us not later than the 18th of the month preceding the issue for which they are intended. Address all com- 
munications for this Department to w _„ __ _ __ 

MRS. N. D. HAHN, Marion, Iowa. 


It is Ever the Glad New Year. 

For The Railway Conductor. 

In sermon, rhyme, and in prose we hear 
Of “the pages pure arid white," 

That fill the book of the glad new year 
In which we shall each one write. 

And we close the “old" with firm resolve, 
To bury the misused past. 

And as the coming days revolve 
To cherish them while they last. 

Our souls are filled with sweet content, 

In a life begun anew, 

And we waste no thought on time misspent 
With the future good in view. 

Methinks, is it ever best to fret 
Over deeds already done? 

Were it not more wise to quite forget 
Our struggles from sun to sun ? 

We need not wait, till the coming years, 

To order our lives anew; 

Why waste we our time in needless tears, 
Whiie there’s yet so much to do. 

We should have no chance for vain regret 
Over things now passed away. 

If all the duties were bravely met 
That come with each present day. 

There is loving work for you and me 
In the day already here. 

Let us do it well, and M i7 shall be" 

The birth of a glad New Year. 

N. Dixon Hahn. 


The Railroad of Life. 

As we speed out of youth’s sunny station, 
The track seems to shine in the light, 

But it suddenly shoots over chasms, 

Or sinks into tunnels of night; 

And the hearts that were glad in the morning 
Are filled with repining and fears, 


As they pause at the ' ‘City of Sorrow, " 

Or pass through the “Valley of Tears." 

But the road of this perilous journey, 

The hand of the Master has made, 

With all it's discomforts and dangers, 

We need not be sad or afraid; 

Paths leading from light into darkness, 

Ways plunging from gloom to despair, 

Wind out through the tunnels of midnight 
To fields that are blooming and fair. 

Though the rocks and the shadows surround ns. 

Though we catch not one gleam of the day, 
Above us fair cities are laughing 
And dipping white feet in some bay; 

And always, eternal, forever, 

Down over the hills in the west, 

The last final end of our journey 
Tjiere lies the great “Station of Rest." 

'Tis the ' 'Grand Central” point of all railways, 
All roads center here, when they end; 

'Tis the final “Resort" of all tourists, 

All rival lines meet here and blend. 

All tickets, all mile books, all passes, 

If stolen, or begged for, or bought, 

On whatever road or division 
Will bring you at last to this spot. 

If you stop at the “City of Sorrows,” 

Or wait in the “Valley of Tears," 

Be patient, the train will move onward, 

And rush down the track of the years. 
Wherever the place is, you seek for, 

Whatever your aim or your quest, 

You shall come, at the last with, rejoicing 
To the beautiful “City of Rest." 

You shall store all your baggage of worries, 
You shall feel perfect peace in this realm; 
You shall sail with old friends on fair waters 
With joy and delight at the helm. 
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You shall wander in cool, fragrant gardens 
With those a ho have loved you the best, 
And the hopes that were lost in lile's journey, 
You shall find in the "City of Rest.” 

— Selected. 


Shall We Gather at the River. 

"Shall we gather at the river?” 

Sang the little six- year old, 

While his voice without a quiver, 

Through the house and garden rolled. 
"Yes! we’ll gather at the river,” 

Sang the boy in joyful tone, 

"And I’ll fish and fish forever, 

With a fish-line all my own. ” 

And his voice with rapture ringing, 

Sang of all the "golden day” 

When with angels he’ll be singing, 
Underneath the silver spray. 

"Soon we'll reach the shining river, 

Where bright angels feet have trod, 

And I’ll fish and fish forever, 

With a golden fishing-rod.” 

Listening to his happy voice, 

Sternly papa said: "My son, 

Don't you know that Heaven lies 
Where those silvery waters run?” 

"Can’t I fish there?” cried the child, 
"When we gather at the river!” 

All his earnestness revealing, 

In the drooping eyelid’s quiver. 

"Heaven must be for grown-up folks, 

Or there’d be a place to play, 

Where the children could have sport 
On a merry holiday. 

I shall stay on earth forever, 

Where I do whate’re I wish, 

Ride a horse, or better still, 

Go with Uncle Dave to fish.” 

— Marguerite B. Peek in the Alliance. 


Sister Wives of the O. R. C . : 

Twelve varied months have rolled on into the 
past since the world last proclaimed "another 
new year.” Time has moved on noiseless wings, 
and even as I write, it is moving just as swifly 
and quietly on. It is just as much ours as a year 
ago, no more. Time is eternity, eternity has no 
end, so life without end is before us. Looking at 
it in this light we shall know no discouragements. 
All that we ever had is still ours. I once read of 
a poor, yet learned man, who visited a King. 
The King desirous of showing how rich he was in 
this world's goods, brought out all the precious 
gems from his cabinet expecting to dazzle the 
eyes of the poor man, but was astonished, after 


seeing him earnestly examine them, then place 
them back in their cases, exclaiming, "oh thank 
you, thank you for this beautiful present," 
"Why,” said the King, "I did not give them to 
you.” "Ah! replied the man, they are more 
mine than yours. They are to you only worth 
the name and price of them, but their sacred per- 
fect beauty is ever mine to keep. 

Just so, friends, many of them have "passed on” 
since the first of January last, but they are ours 
just the same. I know you can’t see the bodily- 
face, the dear form, can’t touch it with your mor- 
tal hands. Nevertheless, the body is nothing 
without the spirit that gave it expression, and 
that dear spirit, perfect, immortal, is ours to-day 
just as much as ever it was. I did not start out 
to probe old wounds, but one can hardly speak of 
the last without its opening them aside from our 
direct remarks. But though the past is ours, the 
pretent is what calls for strict, earnest attention. 
Things are so arranged that in the great machinery 
of life we each have a part to act, and if we allow 
anything to deter us from our work others with 
their hands full cannot do it for us. 

There is work that each are partial to and there 
is necessary work often that is not pleasant to do. 
But the good business man, the good housekeeper, 
does not stop to mourn because the pleasant 
work is all done, and sit down with folded hands, 
neglecting the rest that comes to their hands. 
No, let us acquit ourselves like men (or women if 
you please), up and find all there is for us to do. 
Our editor tells us that The Conductor is carried 
to at least fifteen thousand homes in the United 
States, Canada and Mexico. Just imagine half 
that num :er reading our friendly, useful letters, 
what a bond of union for so many house and 
home keepers, just think of each home repre- 
sented by a letter to The Conductor from as 
many wives and mothers, what a time the mana- 
ger of this journal would have finding room for 
them, and what a regular sociable we would have 
each time The Conductor made its monthly 
visit. 

Now do not say "oh, I’d write if I could,” for you 
can write; you write nice, practical, sensible let- 
ters to your friends, and are we not all friends? 
Do you not enjoy some of the other sister's let- 
ters? If so, write and let them know it and it 
will encourage them to try again. Let us have 
our cozy talks through the columns of this journal 
whether of home, the lunch, pretty dresses, or 
poetry or prose. The brothers had confidence 
enough in us to give us a place in their journal, 
and now let us so well fulfil their expectations 
that it shall in time be ours as well as theirs. 

Yours in earnest. 
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•r. Louis, Mo., Nov. 15, 1891. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

St. Louis No. 11, L. A. of the O. R. C., made 
its bow to the public on the 17th of May, 1891, 
through the kindness of Mrs. Frank Stout, Dep. 
Grand President, assisted by Mrs. Prince Busch 
and others who were visiting in the city during the 
sessions of the Grand Division. 

Division No. 3, O. R. C., kindly opened their 
hall for our first meeting, gave us cheering words 
of encouragement to our endeavors and paid for 
our hall the first quarter. 

After we were obligated and instructed, the 
election of officers was held and resulted as fol- 
lows: Mrs. J. Flory, President; Mrs. W. F. 
Lewis, Vice President; Mrs. O’Mara, Senior Sis- 
ter; Mrs. D. Lumins, Junior Sister; Mrs. G. R. 
Myers, Guard; Mrs. J. M. Babcock, S. and T. 

We have fifteen members out of a possible one 
hundred and fifty. The ladies from the east were 
very enthusiastic, and if the Auxiliary is a benefit 
there, surely in the west where there is more 
changing among railroad men it would be a help. 
None are able to live without friends, and what 
conductor's wife has not felt utterly alone in a 
strange place? This is one of the things we wish 
to make easier, and if we have a band wherever 
the O. R. C. has a division we then will have 
some claim if our obligations mean anything. 

Mrs. Flory and Mrs. Lewis, our president and 
vice president wish this a success, and through 
The Conductor we ask the wives of No. 3 to 
meet with us the second and fourth Wednesdays 
deach month in our hall, corner 6th and Wal- 
nut We would be glad to hear from the sisters 
who cast their lot with us from Winnipeg, Bos- 
ton and Chanute. 

Mrs. Babcock 


With the fullest appreciation of the necessity 
of our department in the Conductors Magazine, 
having a woman to direct and supervise our little 
corner in that ever welcome visitor, I write these 
few words. We are now to have one and I hope 
all who are interested in the work will try and 
make it as interesting and beneficial as possible. 
My aim in writing this is to get 
all the information possible in regard 
to the auxiliaries to the O. R. C. I wish 
to hear from them what their aim and object is, 
and everything they are permitted to let the pub- 
lic know. I see by The Conductor there are 
not many auxiliaries. If they are any benefit to 
t e Order, why. not have them, where convenient 
to do so, and I think we can discuss this through 
our department until the aims and objects are 
thoroughly understood. For my best thoughts 
are with the men who brave the dangers of the 
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railroad man’s calling, especially on a stormy 
night such as this on which I write. 

While I am quietly seated at home with bright 
lights and cheerful fires writing my thoughts to 
the sisterhood, numbering many thousands simi- 
larly situated, “the head of the house,” the 
breadwinner, has been called and is now on the 
road in the storm and darkness, toiling for us at 
home. This anxiety, and who of you is there, 
who has not experienced it? A thrill of terror at 
the news of a “wreck on the road,” your thoughts 
flew instantly to the husband, and you waited 
with bated breath to hear “whose train it was.” 

The anxiety felt by us now is somewhat similar 
to that experienced by those who had father or 
brother, husband or lover in the war when after 
each dreadful battle you longed, yet dreaded, to 
hear who was killed. 

Now I have ventured to speak, I hope others 
who are not members of any of the auxiliaries will 
follow. Belize. 


Columbus, Ohio, Dec. 9, 1891. 
Editor Railway Conductor'. 

I would like some of your valuable space to let our 
sister divisions know how nicely we are getting 
along in Division 3. On the 18th of November 
we celebrated our third anniversary at the home 
of Conductor Thos. Nevil. There were about 
one hundred present and we had a grand social 
time, and by the way I cannot say enough kind 
things about that same handsome and genial 
brother for his “substantial” interest in and for 
the ladies auxiliary as he through his energy is 
helping us dispose of a handsome chair, turned 
in to us nearly fifty dollars. There is a splendid 
example brother conductors, go ye and do like- 
wise. 

What is wrong with the corresponding secretary 
of our sister divisions. The letters in the jour- 
nal from the most of them are few and far be- 
tween, and we are sure it is not the editor's fault 
as he is too gallant a man to fill his waste basket 
with our best efforts in behalf of our divisions. 

Mrs. J. W. Worley of Frankfort, Ind., has the 
sincere sympathy of our division in be late be- 
reavement; both she and her husban: were here 
at the convention last June, and we all had the 
pleasure of being personally acquainted with 
them. 

Now editor, as my official head comes off at 
our election of officers in a couple of weeks, don’t 
refuse to print this my last (for which you are 
duly thankful) letter. I will close with many 
thanks for your kindness in the past. 

Mrs. C. W. Southard, Cor. Sec. 
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Dear Sisters'. 

It has often been said that 1 'it is better to be 
bora lucky than rich, ” so where one cannot be 
the latter, the former comes in handy. 

For some time I have been wanting a black 
silk dress to wear under my lace dress (which was 
made to wear over pink silk for evening wear). 
My second best black was too good a dress to take 
for the purpose and I did not feel like buying a 
new silk. But I was "lucky" enough to happen 
into a big store where they were selling remnants 
of slightly soiled colored silks. None of the rem- 
nants contained over eight yards, and no two 
were the same shade. I selected two pieces of 
the same texture, one seven yards of a light drab- 
ish color, and the other, five yards of a sort of a 
yellowish grey. They were both miserable look- 
ing things, but in* my mind's eye, I saw in their 
stead a soft shining black silk. After weighing 
my silk, I purchased the required amount of 
black diamond dye, for silk, and carefully fol- 
lowed th6 printed directions. I did not wring 
the silk as that is liable to crack the grain, but 
after the proper rinsing hung it up, direct from 
the tub, pinning it along one selvage every foot or 
so. When nearly dry I fastened one end of the 
silk to a curtain pole, by tacking it every tew 
inches with a thread and needle to the pole (the 
pole was covered smoothly with old muslin). I 
carefully rolled it on the roller. This took all 
the wrinkles out of it. The next day it was care- 
fully pressed, although it was quite smooth be- 
fore. Both pieces were the same shade and 
looked like new. I made it with a plain skirt 
with a ten inch pleating around the bottom. The 
basque was made pointed front and back and 
finished with a deep flounce of lace sewed to it. 
The neck was finished with a Medici collar over- 
laid with jet. Now, I had a great quantity of 
handsome jet trimmings, but for this special dress 
I wanted jet and gold, but did not feel like ex- 
pending the amount they would cost, upon the 
dress. Again my ingenuity came to my aid in the 
shape of my beloved "diamond gold paints." I 
very carefully painted a few of the beads in each 
ornament with the gold paint, and in the evening 
I defy any one to tell the difference between them 
and the real jet and gold trimmings. I used a 
very fine brush and was careful to only touch 
the beads that X was going to gild. I expect to 
wear my new dress to the next Order ball, so you 
can look out for it. The silk was nice enough to 
have worn without the lace on it. 

I think that almost any color of silk would take 
a good black, with this especial dye, but if any of 
you should try dying silk or ribbons black, be sure 
to use the diamond black dye for silk. The dye 


made for woolens or cotton will not give satisfac- 
tion if used upon silks. Perhaps some of you 
may have an old lace or fish net dress that has 
been worn in the sun considerable, and if of the 
cheaper grade it is a little grey or rusty. If so 
just give it a bath in this black dye and see how 
well it will look. I am glad "Interested" has 
tried my plan of renewing the boys derbies by 
the "dry dying" process. 

Very often the "boys" get a spot upon their 
clothes and in trying to scour it out the goods 
were turned several shades lighter. These spots 
can be made the original color by using diamond 
dye solution of the color of the cloth. By-the-by, 
"Interested," did you ever try giving the children 
a little of the bright colored dyes to paint with? 
I get small bottles and glue them into a box to 
prevent their being overturned, and into each 
bottle put a little bright colored dye. These with 
a few cheap brushes furnish endless amusement 
upon rainy days. # 

I approve of your plan of renewing up the 
aprons, and as the dresses get too short and aprons 
ditto, try putting in new yoke sleeves and a 
flounce: 

H wanted I will tell about more of the ' ‘made- 
over" suits I get up for "blue eyes," for my 
“forte" lays in dying and making over dresses. 

Yours in P. F., 

Jean Hunt. 

• 

Look as Well as You Can. 

(Locomotive Firemen’s Magazine.) 

Nearly all women, whether young or old, are 
fond of being dressed; not necessarily in rich or 
showy clothes, but in those which are neatly 
fitted and tastefully made. This is a commend- 
able ambition, by no means to be discouraged. 
Henry Ward Beecher has said that a woman is 
no more to blame for dressing prettily and at- 
tractively than a flower is at fault for blooming 
its brightest. 

It is every woman's duty to look as well as she 
can, consistently with her circumstances; and 
because one has only small means and cannot 
command the luxurious elegance of apparel that 
is indulged in by women of wealth, it is not 
necessary to dress shabbily or unfashionably. 
Taste and ingenuity may be made to take the 
place of money in a large degree. Ladies who, 
from choice or necessity, do their own dress 
making will, after a little practice, find it just as 
easy to imitate pretty styles as any others, and 
the work is much more entertaining and agree- 
able, if a good artistic effect is the aim in view. 
It is a great mistake for those with whom 
strict economy is a necessity, to hire the mos 
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expensive part of their work done. If their avo- 
cations do not allow them to accomplish it all 
themselves, then let them hire assistance in their 
plain sewing, and use their own skill and taste 
upon the manufacture of outside garments, which 
are by far the most expensive things to pay for. 

A fireman's friend. Blanks. 

Dbcatur, III., October 7, 1891. 


Editor Railway Conductor : 

I expect the Brothers just skip right over our 
department in the journal, so if we have a little 
laugh at their expense they will be no wiser, j 
almost wish they would notice it though, for I 
have heard more than one man laugh at a woman’s 
helplessness in traveling, and I am going to send 
an article about men's forgetfulness, that is some- 
what overdrawn, perhaps, but possible after all. 

Joker's Wife. 
TRAVELING ON PASSES. 

The order of the Inter State Commission for the rail- 
roads to show their pass lists recalls a story once related to 
the writer by the manager’s of one ot he Western trunk lines 
A gentleman who wished to go from Chicago to Riverside, 
a distance of thirteen miles, called at the manager’s office in 
the middle of a heavy rain storm for a pass. When the 
pass had been given to him the gentleman rose to go, but 
stopped at the door and came back. 

“Here,” said he.tlirowing the pass on the manager’s desk. 
■I’m going to give that back and punish myself by paying 
my fare.” 

“Why?” asked the manager. 

“Because I have been an infernal fool. The fare to Riv- 
erside is only 30 cents, and I hired a carriage for $ 2 to come 
tier here in the rain after this pass.” 

Aad this in turn recalls an incident which came under 
the writer’s personal observation a few years ago. 

A lobbyist at Speingfield, 111 ., who had been a railroad 
deadhead for many years, was called to his home, about 
forty miles from Chicago, by a telegram announcing the 
serious illness of his wife. When he reached Chicago it 
was late in the evening, and there was but one more train 
to his town that night. As he was waiting for train time 
he noticed that the conductor was a new man. whom he 
did not know, and then for the first time he called to mind 
the fact that he had left his annual pass over that road in 
his room at Springfield. Approaching the conductor, he 
introduced himself and told the circumstances; said that 
all the old conductors knew him, and he never had to show 
his pass, so he had been careless about it. 

“I have no doubt it is all right,” said the conductor, 
"but I cannot carry you.” 

“But," said the gentleman pleadingly, “my wife is very 
ill. I must go home on this train.” 

“I am sorry.” replied the conductor, “but I cannot carry 
you.” 

“Isthere anybody round here authorized to issue a pass? 
Anybody who will give me one?” 

The conductor knew of nobody around the depot who 
had that authority. 

“Well,” said the lobbyist in despair, “I shall have to 
drive out there and I don’t know the road, and it will take 
me all night any way.” 

The conductor was at last touched by the lobbyist’s pre- 
dicament and said: 

“I can't carry you for nothing, but I will advance the 
money to you if .” 


“Thunder and lightning!” exclaimed the lobbyist, 
smiling all over. “I’ve got a thousand dollars in my 
pocket.” and he ran off to buy a ticket. When he came 
back he said: 

"Conductor, if you hadn’t mentioned money I should 
never have thought of paying my fare. I had forgotten 
that I could travel on anything but a pass.” 

His fare was fi. 10.— Washington Post. 


Do Children Pay. 

Does a two-year old baby pay for itself up to 
the time it reaches that interesting age? Some- 
times I think not. I thought so yesterday when 
my own baby slipped into my study and scrubbed 
the carpet and his best dress with my bottle of 
ink. He was playing in the coal-hod ten minutes 
after a clean dress was put on him, and later in 
the day he pasted fifty cents worth df postage 
stamps on the parlor wall, and poured a dollar’s 
worth of the choicest white rose perfume out of 
the window “to see it wain.” 

Then he dug out the center of a nice baked loaf 
of cake, and was found in the middle of the din- 
ing room table, with the sugar bowl between his 
legs and most of the contents in bis stomach. 

He has already cost more than $100 in doctor 
bills, and I feel that I am right in attributing 
my few gray hairs to the misery I endured while 
walking the floor with him at night during the 
first year of his life. 

What has he ever dene to pay me for that? 

Ah! I hear his little feet pattering along out in 
the hall. I hear his little ripple of laughter be- 
cause he has escaped from his mother, and has 
found his way up to my study at a forbidden 
hour. But the door is closed. The worthless 
little vagabond can’t get in, and I won't open it 
for him. No, I won't. I can’t be disturbed when 
I’m writing. He can just cry if he wants to; I 
won’t be bothered; for — “rat, tat, tat,” go his 
dimpled knuckles on the door. I sit in silence. 
“Rat, tat, tat.” 

I sit perfectly s^ill. 

“Papa.” 

No reply. 

“Peeze, papa.” 

Grim silence. 

“Baby turn in; peeze. papa.” 

He shall not come in. 

“My papa.” 

I wrote on. 

“Papa," says the little voice; “I lub my papa; 
peeze let baby in.” 

I am not quite a brute, and I throw open the 
door. In he comes; with outstretched little arms 
and laughing face. I caught him up in my arms 
and his warm, soft, little arms go around my 
neck, the not very clean little cheek laid close to 
mine, the baby voice says sweetly, “I lub my 
papa.” 

“Does he pay?” 

Well, I guess he does! He has cost me many 
anxious days and nights. He has cost me time 
and money and self-sacrifice. He has cost me 
pain and sorrow. He has cost me much. 
But he has paid for it all again and again in whis- 
pering these three little words in my ear, “I lub 
papa.” 

Our children pay when their first faeble little 
cries fill our hearts with the motherly love and 
fatherly love that ought never to fail among all 
earthly passions. 

Do your children pay? — Switchmen' s Journal. 
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Roodhouse, 111 . Dec. 13, 1891. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

I will venture a few lines for publication in 
The Conductor regarding Division 97 and Divis- 
ion 10 B. of R. C. Division 10 B. of R. C. is 
well pleased with the action of the commissioners 
elected at Louisville, Ky., to confer with the 
Order of Railway Conductors with a view to 
consolidation of the two associations, which was 
happily accomplished Oct. 8th, 1891, at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

At a regular meeting of Division 97, and Divis- 
ion 10, as consolidated, at which there was a good 
attendance, the action of the Executive Board 
in conjunction with their Grand Chief, E E. Clark, 
in reference to the consolidation, was unaminously 
endorsed. The best of feeling prevails here and 
harmony is the good result that has followed the 
consolidation. Division 97 will elect officers 
Saturday Dec. 19, for the ensuing year, and we 
hope that those who are selected to guide the af- 
fairs for the year, will take a sincere interest in 
their duties, and that all the members will assist 
the officers as much as they possibly can, in 
making Division 97 a banner division. With the 
new members now in No. 97 I bespeak for the 
Division a very bright and prosperous future. 
Yours truly, is one of the new members, and to 
the older ones it may look as though I have as- 
sumed too much in thus sending in a communica- 
tion for publication concerning our Division. If 
there are no serious objections however, I will 
drop a line to The Conductor semi-occasionally, 
to let the outside "brethren” know how we are 
progressing in this little hustling town of Rood- 
house. 

Yours fraternally, • 

W. E. S. Gibson. 

Montgomery, Ala. Dec. n, 1891. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

Our annual election of officers took place yes- 
terday, and as I have been chosen correspondent 
for Division No. 98, I suppose it is the right thing 
for me to inform you who they are, and I am glad 
to say that more interest was manifested in this 


election looking to the good of the Order than has 
heretofore been the custom of our members. The 
boys turned out in goodly numbers, and madethe 
evening one of strictly business and at the same 
time, a most pleasant occasion. Especially made 
pleasant by the presence of one of our members 
whose run has been such as to compel his absence 
for the past year. I speak of our good old 
Baptist Brother, Capt. I. C. Howard, a son of 
the old Tar Heel State, and a state has never sent 
forth a better Christian or a more perfect con- 
ductor. It is our prayer that his pleasant man- 
ners and happy smile may greet the traveling pub- 
lic ot the Western of Alabama, for many years 
to come. 

After the usual ceremony of opening the Divis- 
ion, the election was in order. We proceeded to 
elect Wm. Nabors, C. C.; E. Markle, A. C. C., 
J. C. Elliott, S. & T. ; J. A. Haralson, S. C.; A. 
F. Brock, J. C.; R. A. Powell, I. S.; J. H. Mc- 
Call, O. S. On the grievance committee we have, 
Wm. Nabors, chairman, A. F. Brock and Homer 
Carr. Delegate to the Grand Division. J. C. 
Elliott, alternate, Jesse Wadsworth. 

With the above officers, our Division will con- 
tinue to prosper. They are men of sterling worth 
and are heart and soul in the good work that we 
are proud to say seems to be getting mdre foot- 
hold every day. Bro. Clark’s last monthly cir- 
cular inspired each of us with new hope, as one 
by one we gain some good point. We have taken 
into the fold, sixteen new members in the last s : x 
or eight months, and a half-dozen applications on 
hand that will be put through before you hear 
from me again. Now, Division No. 98 joins me 
in wishing you a Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year. 

I bid you adieu until another year. 

Yours in P. F., 

J. R. Adams. 

Memphis, Tenn., January, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

The writer in looking over the labor field is 
greatly encouraged by the increased interest that 
the laboring masses are taking to bring about or- 
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ganization among the laboring element. This 
question of labor organization comes home to 
every wage earner in this country and they are 
beginning to profit by the stern lessons taught 
them by dominant co-operative organized capital. 
A close survey of the world of capital, we find 
in all ages and at all times they have been organ- 
ized, nor does sectional or national issue keep 
them apart. Capital knows all languages, it is 
not foreign or inimical to its own interests, it 
makes no odds in what land you find it, it is 
always in close touch with the strong 
monied markets of the world, and all joining to 
make itself stronger and bringing into its power- 
ful grasp to do its bidding, not only the laboring 
masses, but the governments of the earth, and 
now-a-days we find in this country a close and 
almost inseperable connection between the money 
Barons of this country centered in Wall street 
New York, and the money changers of Lombard 
street in England, and to the disgrace of the 
American people and to the misfortune of our 
laboring classes you find by far too large a num- 
ber of our representatives in congress going over 
to corporate capital and framing such laws as 
aids the soulless money changers in their work of 
confiscation of the laborer's honest toil. Laws 
are made so they tell us, to aid capital, but none 
made in the interest of labor. They, the toiling 
masses, produce our wealth, but like the Egyptians, 
*our law- makers will see to it that you fellow 
laborers do not hold it. We are told that capital 
is very sensitive, and those that control it are the 
very souls of honor. Surely you will be com- 
pelled to hum history, for there are too many 
proofs against this organized monster, it is delicate 
only when caught in the act of organized vandalism 
and oppretsion. When it profits by so doing it 
defies and disobeys the law, and when threatened 
with retribution it falls very low and humbly im- 
plores the law’s protection as against any act of 
the laboring masses. In tim^s of war and great 
danger this most dastardly coward hides himself, 
and sends out missionaries to the poor man to de- 
fend the nation's honor and uphold her flag. 
Then, and then only are the laboring masses 
heroes, while war lasts and when peace, glorious 
peace is restored and corporate capital tells you 
it was a rich man's war but a poor man’s fight, 
and at once sets about the shortest and surest way 
to keep you in poverty. 

Reader, you ask the solution to all this trouble. 
I answer, co-operation, consolidation of your 
great communities of interests, and especially do 
1 appeal to our railroad employes to co-operate 
and to organize at once under a strict class organi- 
zation of the various branches of the railway ser- 
vice, and then let federation follow, and you will 


surely solve the vfcxed question, and it must be 
done quickly. I am very sure that the rank and 
file of our railroad employes are in line and are 
pleading for class organization of railroad men 
and for the federation and the formation of a 
supreme council, but I fear the grand officers of 
the various railroad organizations «re not in line, 
and in plain old Anglo-Saxon, are not in full sym- 
pathy with their men in the Orders, and think 
their men are acting too hasty. You gentlemen, 
as the heads of these railroad labor organizations 
must fall in line and if you can’t lead we will find 
men who can and will lead. This is a move in 
the inteAst of humanity, right and justice, it is 
a question that will not down at a nod or even a 
threat. I tell you 745,000 railroad employes of 
this country are aligning for co-operation and 
federation. I am sure that there are some grand 
officers of the various railroad organizations in 
line and in full accord with their men in this great 
onward movement for the betterment of railway 
employes, believing that federation will be not 
only beneficial to employes, but equally so to the 
employer. And as a proof of this I am pleased to 
quote from Mr. Moses Oppenheimer, who is an 
honest friend of labor. (Mr. Oppenheimer’s wife 
owns quite largely of New York Central Railroad 
stock.) “He says that no corporation has the 
right to prevent its employes from organizing, and 
that employes deprived of this right naturally be- 
come hostile to their employers and look to revo- 
lutinary measures for relief.” The right 
to organize cannot be granted to one class 
of our citizens and taken away from another. If 
the railroad corporations organize for mutual pro- 
tection, why not the employes, the engineers, con- 
ductors, firemen, switchmen, car inspectors 
brakemen and others of the wheel. I answer that 
it is our right, and it is absolutely necessary to 
our existence. The greatest burden of the rail- 
way employes to-day is poverty. The large ma- 
jority of our railroad employes are barely able to 
support themselves by their labor. The fear of 
constant poverty makes craven the hearts of 
many of our railroad laborers, and well may they 
have this fear, this dread, for to-day near two 
million of honest people are out of employment 
in this land of the poor and home of the Baron. 

I say to railroad employes, extricate yourselves 
from this maelstrom of corporate oppression. I 
read in the public prints that the Southern Pacific 
Barons demanded that their telegraphers should 
be their slaves, and to make good and binding 
that slavery demanded that these men go before 
a notar} public and make oath that they are not 
now, nor never would be members of the Order 
of Railway Telegraphers or any other telegraphic 
organization, and with its usual promptness Jay 
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Gould's Western Union Telegraph Company 
came to the rescue of the Southern Pacific and 
the Western Union men were notified that if they 
refused to do the work that they would be dis- 
charged and black listed, but like free and honest 
men the Southern Pacific operators refused to 
take the oath* and walked out, and but seven 
of the Western Union men at £1 Paso, were found 
to be white slaves. This is the act of organized 
corporate capital. It is right for them to organ- 
ize but wrong and criminal for their men to or- 
ganize, and they will as usual invoke the law to com- 
pel their men to do their bidding and join Lady 
Wilson of the L. N. O & T. R. R. asking con- 
gress to pass a law compelling men to work at 
wages named by corporations. You may find 
justice in the heart of the Highwayman but not in 
corporate capital. 

"The armies of organized labor must understand 
that while they may be called upon to fight battles, 
lead forlorn hopes, hold forts and vantage grounds, 
the present is pre-eminently the time for educa- 
tion. The lodge rooms should be the school 
rooms.” The above is from the pen of E.V Debs, 
one of the truest friends of organized labor extant. 

This advice should go home to the heart of every 
O. R. C. man, for I tell you candidly brethren, 
too many of you neglect your lodge room. Get 
into line, join in the procession that are in line 
and are working to better the condition of our 
toiling masses, and if you find ca craven 
hearted conductor that has not courage for the 
battle, ask him to go to the rear and thereby pro- 
claim his cowardice. The word is to the front. 

Federation, liberation, justice and equity for 
employes and employers, and let the railroad em- 
ployes be each for all and all for each. They 
must save themselves or perish. Let us educate 
ourselves in the lodge rooms that we may educate 
others, and all join in aiding and upholding and 
demanding justice for the vast army of the labor- 
ing classes of our country. Remember the toil, 
ing masses of our land must rescue themselves, if 
they do not find a Moses in their own ranks, they 
will not find him among the land and money 
Barons. Think of your wives and children. To- 
day capital in this country is stealing the bloom 
from the cheeks of thousands of your children and 
robbing them of health, by overwork in factories, 
and all for a bare existence, (not a living ) It is 
criminally wrong and should be stopped by law. 
Then arouse yourselves, act, think and work for 
the betterment of yourselves, your family and 
humanity. Co-operate and federate, and when 
labor will join hands as does capital it will date a 
grand and memorable epoch in our country’s 
history. Be true to yourselves, God and country. 

Federate. 


Jackson, Dec. 20, 1891. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

Dear Sir: Sometime has elapsed since I have 
seen anything in your valuable journal about 
Jackson Division 149. But nevertheless, we are 
in it, and as Bro. Alexander says, we expect to be 
in it whenever we are heard from. We have a 
Division that we are proud of, and whenever 
Saturday night comes, just that sure we have a 
meeting and take in from one to three new mem- 
bers. A few nights since Bros. J. L. Cannon and 
E. E. Andrews, from Memphis Division of the 
13. R. C. 65, joined our ranks and will make us 
two hustling members. They are employed on 
the Cairo section of the I. C., the banner divis- 
ion. We had an election of officers last Saturday 
night, had a good attendance both from the M. & 
O. and I. C. Some time ago Bro. W. N. Harris 
gave the boys a sound talk on the constitution 
and by-laws, and reminded each of his duty in re- 
gard to attending more promptly. It had a good 
effect on all. Will give you a list of new officers 
with Bro. F. P. Long in the chair. Division was 
opened promptly at 7; 30. Bro. J. D. Morgan 
was nominated for chief conductor and was elected 
without a struggle. Bro. J. C. Martin next fol- 
lowed as assistant, Bro. Russell, J. C. ; Bro. Y. B. 
Harris, S. C ; Bro. Lunsden, I. S., and last but not 
least Capt. Boonville Muse was put in as O. S. 
Bro. J. E. Barry, better known among the boys as 
' 'Baldy, ” was elected to the same office he has held 
so long and managed to the satisfaction of all, 
secretary and treasurer. John suits the boys 
where he is, and is on a run that he can be on 
hand every meeting night. Bro. Will Murphy 
holds the same office that he has served us so 
faithfully in, and we could not find a better one, 
chairman of grievance committee. \V 6 congratu- 
late Bro. L. M. Williams on his promotion. Louis 
what will the ladies say, I know you will be missed 
by them, and Division 149, mourns the loss of a 
valuable member, and hope you can arrange to 
to visit us often. Bro. Williams has been assigned 
to run the pay car over the Southern lines. Bro. 
V. F. Prewett is still with us and is an Order man 
of the true stuff, met him to-day and he looked 
younger by 10 years. Now Bro. Daniels, if I 
undertook to mention all our good members both 
on the M. & O. and I. C., it would take up too 
much space. Will say in conclusion we are all 
well pleased with our schedule of pay which went 
ino effect Dec. 1st. Now Mr. editor, I am very 
green in writing as you can see by this, but I have 
waited so long to hear from some one of our Div- 
ision and have not, that I have made the attempt 
myself. Hoping to see this in The Conductor. 
with best wishes for all, I am yours in P. F., 

Mosr. 
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The Editor Stuff ‘'Club”- bed. 

Topbka, Kan. Dec. 28, 1891. 

To the Editor. 

I was glad to find my communication given 
space in the December number of The Conduc- 
tor. 

In your criticism of my article, however, you are 
unfair to me and make statements which I do not 
think the facts in the case will warrant. I will 
ask your indulgence once more for space in which 
to correct some of your misstatements, and prom- 
ise with this to close the discussion or controversy 
so far as I am concerned. 

That I may be perfectly fair to you and the 
readers of The Conductor, I will first give the 
persona] letter addressed to you transmitting the 
communication, which reads as follows: 

“I enclose yon herewith an article which I hope 
to see in the columns of The Conductor, at an 
early day that the railway employes of Kansas, 
and especially those of the Order may be vindica- 
ted; we feel that you have wronged us in your 
editorial efforts, and that you have singled out 
the employes of Kansas in both your articles for 
remark; and we now seek redress through the 
same channel, and feel that we are entitled to it, 
by reason of our membership in the Order, and the 
ownership of The Conductor by the same. 

I have submitted the article to a number of our 
most thoughtful and conservative members of the 
Order, and they fully concur in all that I have 
written, and join me m the request that it be pub- 
lished by you. Should you decline to give it space 
in your columns, please return the manuscript to 
meat your earliest convenience together with your 
reason for declining it, that we may seek vindica- 
tion through the Railway Age , or some other like 
reputable railway journal. 

Yours in P. F., 

W. M. Mitchell.” 

The contents of the above letter, which was in- 
tended for the editor, and not for the public, 
seems to have worried Brother Daniels more than 
the communication itself, judging from the 
amount of space devoted to its review. 

I have no apology to offer for either the letter 
addressed to the public or the one addressed to 
Mr. Daniels, they are both in “cold type” and 
the writer is willing to stand or fall on their 
merits. I will say, however, that at no time had 
I the desire or intention to reflect upon either The 
Conductor, Firemen's Magazine , Trainmen's 
Journal ox Switchmen' s Journal. The extract in 
the personal letter to Brother Daniels which he 
published with reference to the Railway Age was 
designed to act in the same capacity to Brother 
Daniels, as a “red flag” to a Spanish bovine, and 
it seemingly had the desired effect. 

. With so much for the personal note, I will now 
ask Brother Daniels in all candor what meaning 
he intended to convey in the article entitled 
‘ ‘Legislative Scare Crow” in The Conductor of 


July, 1891, on page 424, where, referring to the 
railway employes of Kansas, you say: “It is no 
particular wonder that legislation requested by 
railway employes in Kansas, failed, when the first 
thing that they did was to antagonize the farm- 
ing and shipping interests by opposing legislative 
control of railway rates.”. You give us credit 
with enough stubborness to not be driven to such 
opposition by the companies, but say “they were 
simply deluded and cajoled into thinking that the 
farmers wished to ruin the railroads.” I could • 
quote numerous cute sayings of yours of like tenor 
if necessary with reference to Kansas railway em- 
ployes. ' 'We regret that anyone should consider 
a statement of facts as to Kansas an insult,” etc.. 

Oh no, it’s not an insult to be told that you can 
be “deluded and cajoled” into the belief that the 
. “Moon is made of green cheese” — this is truly re- 
freshing Brother Daniels — kick a man and then 
tell him it don’t count. “Where is thy sting?” 

You certainly are magnanimous in giving us 
credit for our being so pig-headed that the com- 
panies could not drive us under the lash; but fol- 
lowing that you do not fail to hit us a rap' with our 
inability to take care of our political affairs, and 
like the pig, through our lack of brains, be “de- 
luded and cajoled.” I presume you got your in- 
formation relative to the committee of railway em- 
ployes, from congressman John Davis’s article that 
you reproduced in the November number of The 
Conductor, where he says: “Men calling them- 
selves railroad engineers, opposed any and all re- 
forms looking toward railroad legislation.” This 
calamity slush by John Davis is no new thing to 
the railway employes in Kansas — we have heard 
his music for lo these m ;ny months, there are few 
men in Kansas — in fact there is 'no public man — 
who is so well known to railway employe* as John 
Davis. His many pledges and promises during 
the campaign of 1890 made him famous with our 
boys, while his famous House bill No. 581, that 
he got up, made him infamous. My former com- 
munication contained extracts of the provisions of 
that bill. I only wish every railway employ 6 
could be provided with a copy of the bill, it would 
at least convince every fair-minded reader, that 
John Davis and his party are not the friends of 
the railway employes. He is the man that told 
our committee that if they refused to endorse this 
bill and work for its passage, and they ever had 
trouble with the companies and went out on a 
strike, that he would furnish five men for every 
one of their places. He is the man that told our 
committee that railway men got fifty per cent, 
more money for their services than they should 
get, and that that was the reason why the farmer 
had to pay so much to get their produce to mar- 
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ket, and that they were here for the purpose of 
reducing their salaries. 

The railway employes of Kansas know this Hon. 
John too well to be fooled any longer by his 
calamity yelp. We have hundreds of men among 
the railway employes of Kansas who are capable 
of handling our political affairs without the help 
of this band of rainbow chasers, made up of 

Men without honor, men without socks, 

Men without brains, men without "rocks," 

whose record would shine and stink, and stink and 
shine like a decayed mackerel by moonlight. 

You have given us column after column of 
Anti- Railway^ Employes Club slush, and have 
never lost an opportunity to eulogize a calamity 
writer, and yet the "Club," like Banquo’s ghost. 
4, will not flown" — it still lives and flourishes. 
The press reports where the State Club of Iowa 
has just held an enthusiastic meeting at Des 
Moines, with an attendance of about 200 delegates. 
I was also told by a brother conductor, who 
manipulates a bell-cord on the C. & N. W. Ry.. 
that they elected a member of the Order as presi- 
dent of the "Club” for Iowa. So, Brother Dan- 
iels, you may as well submit to the inevitable, 
and descend from your admiring perch of John 
Davis, C. Wood Davis, or Basswood Davis, and 
their calamity crew, who openly declare for Gov- 
ernmental or State control and ownership of rail 
ways, and that, too, without the procedure of 
purchase atid sale. The railway employes are 
not in favor of Governmental ownership of rail- 
roads and hence are not admirers of these confis- 
cators of private property and repudiators of hon- 
est debts; and they will continue to wield the 
"Club" in their own behalf (not the companies', 
exclusively,) to defeat such ends. 

When you attempt, with prophetic vision, to cast 
the horoscope of the Railway Employes Club, 
and predict its downfall and disgrace, you do the 
railway employes’ ability and persistence a gross 
injustice! 

For fear that you may fall into another error, 
which you seem to have the faculty of doing so 
innocently , I will say that I am not a member of 
the Employes Club, for reasons I do not see fit to 
give here; but I know a good thing when I see it, 
and I know that the "Club in Kansas is not ma- 
nipulated by the railway companies, or their offi- 
cers — it might enlighten you some to know that 
an officer of a railroad cannot become a member 
of the "Club. ’ No one familiar with the work- 
ings of the "Club," questions for a minute the 
vast amount of good resulting from the organiza- 
tion. 

I do not contribute this with the hope of con- 
vert ing the editor, for the adage is as true as it is 


old, that "A man convinced against his will is of 
the same opinion still;" but I do it for the pur- 
pose of showing to the readers of Thb Conductor 
that "Brer" Daniels does not voice the sentiment 
of the entire fraternity of conductors when he in- 
dulges his graphic pen in Anti-Club, Railway 
Calamity, "Soulless Corporations" and incon- 
sistencies, such as the following from The Con- 
ductor of February, 15th, 1891: 

"In the States of Illinois and Indiana, railway 
employes have an opportunity to make their in- 
fluence felt in a way that will be of benefit to one 
and all. There is pending in the legislatures of 
both States a bill making railway companies liable 
for injury caused by the negligence of co-em- 
ploy^s , and it is to be sincerely hoped that all will 
take occasion to impress upon the minds of mem- 
bers representing them that this is legislation that 
is just, is needed, and that it must be had, or 
those who are responsible for its defeat will be 
made to feel the effect." 

I now quote from The Conductor of July, 
1891. 

"We note that in Kansas, as in some other 
States, there is a feeling of opposition between 
employes and farmers, this is all wrong. * * * 
Don't join in the cry of confiscation, because some 
railway officer ox attorney asks you to." 

From The Conductor of December, 1891. 

"We certainly do advise against creating an- 
tagonism between the railway employes and the 
Farmers’ Alliance." 

As you say. "This has no uncertain sound." 
First you advise the railway employes to concen- 
trate their forces for the purpose of securing 
needed legislation, and counsel them to punish 
those who defeat their bills; and then follow up 
the idea by discourageing the same thing as to the 
Kansas employes , and ridicule their efforts in the 
same line when they fail; because in the Kansas 
mens case they are contending with alleged 
farmer ( ?) politicians. The railway employes have 
no issue with the true farmer \ but they do take 
issue with these John Davis, Jerry Simpson and 
Peffer's, who farm with their mouths, and would 
work the farmer as soon as the railroad man. 

"Oh, consistency," etc., The tncp c>£s 
Kansas can hear and understand, and when we 
are told by the Davises that the ultimatum of all 
this calamity means Governmental control of rail- 
roads, and that to prevent the perpetuation of any 
one political party in power they would uniform 
all the employes and disfranchise them during their 
term of service; there is no uncertain sound about 
this, either, and when laid down in plain English, 
even a railway employ^ in Kansas does not need a 
railroad officer or attorney to "delude or cajole" 
them into protecting their own interests. They 
can see for themselves that men who hold such 
views as the Davises or their admirers are not their 
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Messiah, and will refuse absolutely to join in their 
“ghost dance." 

In conclusion, I will add that “Brother 
Mitchell’s*’ temper has always been at a normal 
temperature, and that it is his opinion that “cold 
facts" and “cold type" harmonize exceedingly 
well. 

Yonrs in P. F., 

W. M. Mitchell. 
Member Division 245, O. R. C. 

Tekoa, Wash., Dec. 14, 1891. 

The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted by Tekoa Division 285, Dec. 13. 

Resolved, That Tekoa Division 285 heartily en - 
dorse the action of the joint commission of the 
O. R. C. and the B. R. C. at Cedar Rapids, la., 
Oct. 8, in effecting the consolidation of the two 
Orders, and that we earnestly hope the day is not 
far distant when there will be but one organiza- 
tion of trainmen in America. And, that a copy 
of this be sent to The Conductor for publica- 
tion. “P." 

Dennison, Ohio, Dec., 1891. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

As time and tide have made many changes, we 
desire to have the pleasure of seeing an item in 
The Conductor concerning Dennison Division 
278. We have been patiently waiting for our cor- 
responding secretary to send you a little informa- 
tion, but as his time is occupied in other business, 
we will excuse him for not doing so. As for my- 
self 1 am a very poor writer, but will en- 
deavor to send yon a few ideas as to how every- 
thing is progressing. As I said in starting the 
subject, time and tide have made great changes. 
The time has come when the railway conductor, 
who after a bitter experience as a brakeman, suf- 
fering from cold, hunger and fatigue, has at last 
been promoted to the position of a conductor. 
And for what purpose? This is the question we 
mnst carefully study. A great many remark, 
“what a nice position, conductor on a train." 
How little they know of the trials and troubles 
we have to contend with. We have new brake- 
men to learn the road, we very often have to con- 
trol oar train descending heavy grades and in 
general we are in hot water, so to speak, from the 
time we start until we arrive at the end of our 
trip, and nine times out of ten should any acci- 
dent occur, the poor unfortunate conductor, after 
all those hardships, trying faithfully to perform 
his duty, exposing himself to all kinds of weather, 
receives a notice from his superior officer that he 
is discharged. Calling on his superior officer, he 
asks him for a letter of recommendation. What 


answer does he receive? No sir, we cannot 
recommend a man who neglected his work as you 
have done. Downhearted this unfortunate con- 
ductor seeks employment on different roads. The 
various trainmasters will ask, have you any cre- 
dentials? No sir, I had a bad wreck — That will 
do we have no use for you here. Here is an 
example which we very often see. Here 
is a conductor, who after eight or ten years ex- 
perience, never had but one bad wreck, and that 
one the fault of others, has been discharged, 
turned away from his position without even a 
letter, showing how long he had been employed. 
He studies the matter over, thinking he may yet 
meet with success but is greatly disappointed as 
everyone he asks for assistance, gives him a cool 
reply. In wandering around he sees an old com- 
rad walking down street. Here is Tom Smith I’ll 
see if he can’t do something for me. “Good 
morning Tom" “Good morning Charley, how are 
you getting along?" Miserable, Tom, miserable, 
I have tried seven different roads to-day and 
made no success and thought I would ask you for 
a helping hand. You know when you were a 
brakeman on my train, I always used you well 
and since you were promoted I understand you 
are highly respected by your employers and your 
fellow men." “Yes Charley, I always liked to 
make friends but did not know what friendship 
was until I joined the Order of Railway Conduc- 
tors. When a brakeman on your train I tried to 
induce you to join them, bat you would not give 
ear to what I said. I was discharged four years 
ago the same as you were, came over here and 
learned the road, and took charge of a train in 
two months, thanks to my fellow brothers for 
helping me along. But as you are not an Order 
man, I cannot recommend yon, as some of my 
brothers may need my assistance in the near fut- 
ure and my advice to you is this, if you intend to 
continue railroading, you had better join the 
Order if you wish to have friends of good in- 
fluence." Dear reader, you no doubt have seen 
examples of this kind. We will now look at the 
tide and see what it has brought in. One short 
year ago the Pittsburg Division bad very few 
Order men, but what we had were diamonds of 
the first water as the result will show. How do 
we stand to-day? We have upwards of seventy- 
five members in good standing and feel safe in 
saying, that in one year from the present time 
we will be thoroughly organized and those con- 
ductors that are holding back will be asking us 
for a helping hand to draw them from the surging 
tide they have beon floating on in the days gone 
by. In conclusion I will say that I have given 
you a small idea how everything is progressing at 
the present time and feel happy to remark that 
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the change in the future will be greater than in 
the past, and as a close observer I will state that 
the day is approaching when Dennison Division 
278 will stand second to none, as all the members 
are gentleman in every respect and a credit to the 
Order of Railway Conductors. Bidding you adieu 
I will say that everything is lovely and the goose 
hangs high. 

Yours in P. F., 

Bud. 

At a special meeting of Division No. 26 O. R. 
C. the following resolution was read and adopted 
and at the legular meeting of said Order the 
same was duly endorsed and ordered spread upon 
the records. 

Whereas, It has come to our knowledge that 
dissatisfaction exists, in regard to the late con- 
solidation entered into at Cedar Rapids between 
the Commission of the Brotherhood and the grand 
officers of the O. R. C. Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we jointly and severally en- 
dorse and approve the action of said commission 
and grand officers in bringing about said con- 
solidation, believing it will redound to the best in- 
terests of the conductors of this land. For in 
union is strength and if all stand together firm, 
laboring for the best interests of the organization, 
success and prosperity will crown our efforts. 
Believing in such union we hereby pledge our- 
selves to render all assistance in our power, to 
strive to bring all the t conductors in America 
into one organization. 

Wm. Mattison. C. C Div. 26 B. R. C. 

F. J. Stout, C. C. Div. 26 O. R. C. 

Ports, Dec. 23, 1891. 

Editor Railway Conductor : 

I received my journal this a. m. and while read- 
ing over the fraternal section, a communication 
struck me as being the proper thing. I agree 
with Brother Excelsior in every sense of the word. 
First, there will be new legislation needed to 
govern the consolidated body which should be 
enacted at once. Second, the railway companies 
will be loath to let those men off for ten days to 
attend the grand session in ’93 and the attendance 
may not be such as we would wish it to be in 
view of the Exposition as Bro. Excelsior portrays 
it. Third, the question of Federation with a 
vast amount of pro and con argument as to who 
shall constitute the federated body. I do not 
agree with Brother Federate who writes from 
Memphis, Tenn., as I think the chain which he 
proposes to link together will be too long by two 
or three links at least. I think that annual meet- 
ings are more beneficial than otherwise and will 


here chalk a vote for annual meetings which I 
hope all other divisions will do likewise. 

A word about Div. 205 and I am done. We 
are getting along very nicely at present, five new 
candidates since my last letter, also better attend- 
ance at meetings, which I hope will continue as 
we will elect officers next Sunday and want them 
all present. 

Yours in P. F., 

Div. 205. 

Des Moines, Iowa, Dec. 29, 1891. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

Division 38 convened on the 27th inst. and 
elected the following brothers to office for the 
ensuing year: Howard Case, C. C.; Gordon Fox, 
A. C. C.; E. J. Cavenaugh, S. and T.; N. B. 
Evans, S. C.; G. G. Phillips, J. C.; Wm. Milby, 
I. S.; J. J. Shields, O. S. 

The division is flourishing admirably, and with 
Mr. Case that grand and tireless worker for the 
Order, as chief conductor, we expect to flourish 
even greater than the proverbial Green Bay tree 
in the twelve months to come. It is indeed 
pleasing to note that our division has taken on 
new life and every shoulder is now to the wheel 
for the purpose of making this branch of the 
Order to fitly represent the largest city in Iowa. 

The anticipated event that we are now making 
preparations for, and which is to mark the be- 
ginning of the coming year’s festivities as arranged 
by Division 38, is a fancy ball to be given some 
time in the latter part of January. It is intended 
that this shall be the capsheaf of all events of this 
kind ever before attempted here, and that is set- 
ting the stakes pretty high. However, the man- 
agement is in such hands as will justify the pre- 
sumption, so just wait and see. 

A careful reading of The Conductor for the 
year last passed, develops the inexcusable fact 
that 38 has furnished but one correspondent in all 
that time. We promise to see to it that in this 
direction we will sin no more. 

With best wishes for the divisions individually, 
and the Order generally, yours for Federation, 

Anon. 

Baltimore, Md, Dec. 23, 1891. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

At our last meeting Collins Division No. 5 de- 
cided that I should be division correspondent. 
Now in order not to disappoint the members I 
will hasten to write one letter for the journal 

Our division is prospering in every respect, we 
are adding new members to our list at every meet- 
ing and of the very best material. We have 
elected our officers for the ensuing year and made 
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oat our time card for the movement of our trains. 
Next year promises to be a prosperous one for 
our division. We number now 105 members in 
good standing, and we expect to add all the good 
material running into Baltimore before the year 
ends. Several of our members have been trans- 
fered to other divisions more convenient to their 
nrns, and we have been holding our standard 
Bomber for several months. We have plenty of 
business to keep us busy at every meeting but we 
never get tired of well doing, our meetings are 
well attended and our brothers are working in 
earnest for the advancement of our division. We 
leave on prompt schedule time but generally ar- 
rive very late owing to so many new trains on the 
road/ I read with pleasure a letter in this month’s 
Conductor from Excelsior who thinks the grand 
division should meet in May 1892. I am of the 
same opinion, for it seems to me the important 
bosmess concerning the Order at this time de- 
mands prompt action by the grand division. 

This great question of Federation has been 
talked of long enough and should be settled. 
There are great many different opinions on Fede- 
ration, as you are well aware, but in this neck of 
the woods we are in favor of system Fedration 
withB. & L. E., B. of L. F. and B. of R. T., 
when the latter becomes properly organized on 
their respective systems. Mr. Editor, before I 
close I want to congratulate the grand officers of 
the 0 . R. C. in their good judgment in marrying 
theB. of R. C. 

Yonrs in P. F., 

L. 

Division 66. 

The annual meeting of Pine Tree Division of 
the Order of Railway Conductors was held in 
rhis city yesterday afternoon, following which the 
members with their wives dined at the Falmouth 
at 5:30, sitting down to one of Landlord Martin’s 
best dinners. 

The company numbered 125 persons and was 
one of the j oiliest family parties that have been 
entertained within the hospitable walls of the Fal- 
mouth for a long time. A pleasing event that 
took place jnst before the dinner hour was the 
presentation of a silk banner to the division by 
the ladies. The banner is a beautiful piece of 
work. It was made in Columbus, Ohio, and cost 
Si 25. One side is pale yellow silk ornamented 
with emblematical designs and inscribed "Pine 
Tree Division, No. 66, Order of Railway Conduc- 
tors, Portland, Maine. The other side is biue 
and inscribed in gold letters "Perpetual Friend- 
ship.” The presentation speec>: wns made by 
Mrs. Back, wife of Conductor C. A. Buck, of the 
Maine Central road. 
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The officers elected at the annual meeting were: 

Chief Conductor-Wellington Sprague, Auburn. 

Assistant Chief Conductor — A. A. Berry, Port- 
land. 

Secretary- Treasurer — S. S. Cahill, Brunswick. 

S. C. — C. B. Pratt, Portland. 

J. C. — F. H. Cleaves, Portland. 

I. S — George Barbour. Portland. 

O. S — J. B. Chandler, Portland. 

Yhe officers were installed at a public meeting 
held in Rossini Hall beginning at 7:30 in the eve- 
ning. District Grand Chief Conductor W. R. 
Mooney of New England Division No. 157, acted 
as installing officer and C. D. Baker of Boston 
Division No. 122, acted as grand marshal. 

The audience that witnessed the installing 
ceremonies was a large one for the capacity of 
the hall. Many ladies were present in the audi- 
ence as were prominent railroad officials fiom the 
general offices in the city. The installing cere- 
mony was very interestingly performed. Some 
portions of its ritual seemed to have been bor- 
rowed from the Free Masons as the phraseology 
in certain portions wad nearly identical with that 
used in public services of the latter order. Fol- 
lowing the installing ceremony the following 
musical and literary program was given. 

In Absence Buck . 

Schubert Quartette. 

Recitation— Asleep at the Switch 

Miss Edith C. Berry 

Banjo Selections 

[a] Wedding Bells 

[b] Home, Sweet Home 

Miss Hattie A. Gould 

Hymn — Eternity 

Chant— Arise. Shine 

Schubert Quartette. 

Agent Cahill was taken by surprise during the 
latter part of the evening, when a small table on 
which was arranged a costly silver tea service, 
was brought in from the ante-room and he was 
told that it all belonged to him. Chief Conduc- 
tor Sprague in presenting the tea service, informed 
the astonished recipient that it was a present from 
the division in recognition of his long and able 
services as secretary and treasurer. 

Mr. Cahill tried to respond in appropriate 
terms, but gave it up after two attempts, and 
finally was let off on a promise to make a speech 
at the next meeting 

Mr. Sprague redeemed the promise he made 
the ladies at the afternoon meeting, and in be- 
half of the division made a neat speech of thanks 
to them for the present of the elegant banner. 

Following the musical program, a short ad- 
dress upon the objects and purposes of the Order 
was made by District Grand Chief Conductor, 
W. R. Mooney. One of the most interesting 
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points made in the address was a statement of the 
fact that during the last ten years the Order has 
paid out in beneficial funds to the widows and 
orphans of deceased members an average of 
$150,000 per year. 

A brief and witty speech was made by Grand 
Marshal C. D. Baker. The meeting was then 
closed. 

As many of the members and their ladies were 
to leave for their homes in other parts of the 
state by the late evening train, the closing of the 
division meeting did not mean a departure from 
the hall, but nearly all remained for an hour and 
a half longer passing the time in social converse, 
and general good fellowship. The meeting was 
one of the pleasantest and most social that the 
division has ever enjoyed .—Exchange. 

Mr. J. Q. Ricks, Gen. Yard Master , Big 4, R. R. ' 

Indianapolis , Ind. 

Dear Sir and Bro.:— I promised to write you 
again relative to the safety appliance question 
and to give you my views relative to matters 
connected with it very soon after my return from 
New York, where at your request I represented 
the Yard Master’s Association before the commit- 
tee of R. R State Commissioners to give my 
views on the great need of uniformity in an auto- 
matic draw bar and other safety appliances for 
R. R. cars. There seems to be a feeling of a 
don’t care character on the part of a great num- 
ber of railroad employes as regards safety appli- 
ances for R. R. cars. I regret to have to state 
this, yet nevertheless it is the truth. I found at 
the meeting quite a number of railway general 
managers, superintendents, master mechanics and 
master car builders, but the brakemen, switch- 
men, yardmasters, conductors, engineers and 
firemen, men that should be the most interested 
in this meeting and the matter before it, were few 
in attendance. What does this mean? I can 
only explain their absence by stating they have 
become thoroughly discouraged and disgusted. 
But I do not consider that the expressions given 
there at the meeting by the small number of em- 
ployes was a fair test of the feeling of the railway 
employes in general on this great matter. If I 
thought so I can assure you I would feel very 
much off the track in my efforts for what I earn- 
estly believe is for the welfare of my railway 
comrades. I am aware that our men did not ex- 
press themselves on the matter before the com- 
mittee as I would have desired they should, yet I 
can see a reason for them not doing so. To ex- 
press myself in a few words I will say they were 
at sea; they were bewildered. You ask me why? 
I answer you: The great number and variety of 


draw bars now in use on the gteat number of cars 
used in railway traffic has completely discouraged 
and disgusted the practical railway man. His 
suggestions have been thrown aside, his pleading 
has been in vain. His practical knowledge on 
matters that are very essential to his welfare have 
been poohed at, and he now feels that the whole 
matter of safety appliances is taken out of his 
hands and placed in the hands of a lot of inexper- 
ienced patent right leaches and vultures who go 
about seeking whom they may devour with their 
impracticable devices. 

It is experimenting with the railroad employe's 
life and limb to allow these different and numer- 
ous devices to be placed on cars. Protest after 
protest has gone in to the general managers, yet 
it would seem they do not heed the protest. 

Many of the railroads have hundreds of differ- 
ent kinds of draw bars attached to these cars. 
Yard men suffer more on this account than any 
other branch of the railroad service. When the 
switchman cuts off a car his helper, who is ex- 
pected to make the coupling, knows not what 
kind of a draw bar is coming toward him to 
couple on to. Well may they cry out: “O, Lord, 
how long are we to plead for safety? 

My dear friend you can readily see how simple 
the remedy. What is it? Uniformity, legisla- 
tion by congress and enforcement of the law. 
How shall we arrive at what is the best appliance 
to be adopted. Let each railroad labor organiza- 
tion appoint a committee of two to meet with like 
committee of general managers, master mechanics 
and master car builders. Select the best devices, 
make a test of them, adopt them, make their 
report, have a bill formulated and presented to 
congress, and I assure you the railroad men of 
this country will see that congress will pass the 
bill. We have no doubt but what the president 
will sign it, then we have a law. 

John, you and I have lived long enough to have 
witnessed several awful plagues that have come 
upon our country; we have also seen with what 
promptness state and national governments used 
the power to stay the spread of these plagues. 
Money and means were readily provided and all 
done that could be done to stay the dread pesti- 
lence. Yet to-day, and for years past, a greater 
pjeagu* than yellow fever or cholera has been 
spreading among those whom it has been our lot 
to mingle, to work and associate with most of the 
years of our life. A plague that few of our num- 
ber escape from. Loss of life and mangled limbs 
have we become accustomed to see while engaged 
in our hazardous duties. The procession grows 
larger. After the maimed come another long line, 
a procession of widows, orphans, mothers, 
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fathers, brothers and sisters who mourn the loss 
of those dear to them who have gone down before 
this awful plague, this death dealing draw bar — 
man killing and blood getting dead wood. I will 
not go into any detail at this time as to the finan- 
cial part of this draw bar question, that I have, I 
think, made plain in an article furnished the press 
some time ago, wherein I stated that the expense 
of change of draw bars was little compared to the 
amounts paid by railroad companies for damage 
suits caused by the various dangerous devices. I 
am now confident that the majority of railroad 
companies are in favor of safety appliances. It 
is the minority that makes the trouble. 

How many more meetings must we attend; 
how often are we expected to give our views and tell 
the story of our experiences with those dangerous 
devices. Have we in years past not told the mem- 
bers of oar state legislature our grievanc es, have we 
not plead with them to right the wrongs that the 
railroad men suffer, have we not seen them turn the 
deaf ear and with the wag of the head make light of 
oar troubles. Now, in the name of many thous- 
ands of railroad employes I make the appeal, let 
ns turn to congress for help, and we will see what 
we will see, what we ask for, what we desire and 
that we will have, justice. 

Since I commenced to write you this letter 
President Harrison has sent his message to con- 
gress. I now have the evening paper before me 
with the message published in full in it. I find 
that for the third time he has called the attention 
of congress to the matter I have written to you 
about in my letter. He has not been unmindful 
of these men whose daily occupation is not only 
one of hard toil but extremely hazardous. 

Trathful words manfully spoken. Read what 
he has to say on this great question. 

1 ‘I have twice before urgently called the atten- 
tion of congress to the necessity of legislation for 
the protection of the lives of railroad employes, 
but nothing has yet been done. During the year 
ending June 30, 1890, 369 brakemen were killed 
and 7,841 maimed while engaged in coupling cars. 
The total number of railroad employes killed 
during the year was 2,451, and >he number in- 
jured 22,390. This is a cruel and largely need- 
less sacrifice. The government is spending nearly 
one million dollars annually to save the lives of 
shipwrecked seamen; every steam vessel is rigidly 
inspected and required to‘ adopt the most approved 
safety appliances. All this is good; but how 
shall we excuse the lack of interest and effort in 
behalf of this army of brave young men who in 
our land commerce are being sacrificed every 
year by the continued use of antiquated and dan- 
gerous appliances? A law requiring of every 
railroad engaged in interstate commere the equip- 
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ment each year of a given per cent, of its freight 
cars with automatic couplers and air brakes, 
would compel an agreement between the roads as 
to the kind of brakes and couplers to be used, and 
would very soon and very greatly reduce the 
present fearful death rate among railroad em- 
ployes.” 

Will congress harken to these words and take 
action? We await their deliberations and the 
result. Your friend, 

A. D. Shaw. 

Evansville, Ind., Dec. 27, 1891. 

To the Editor of the Conductor: 

On Sunday, Dec. 27th, I reorganized B. R. C. 
Division No. 33, into Division No. 315 of the 
Order. This division had 41 members in good 
standing on its books when the division closed, 
and at the' reorganization to-day there were pres- 
ent 20. After the division was duly constituted 
in accordance with law, the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: C. C., G. W. 
Lovejoy, 121 South 13th street, Terre Haute, 
Ind.; A. C C., F. M. Albin; S. and T., J. N. 
Frost, 420 Upper 6th street, Evansville, Ind.; S. 
C. f W. L. Farmer; J. C., W. I. Palmer; I. S., 
William Hart; O. S., J. E. Carter; Division Com- 
mittee: Geo. Lovejoy, Ed Hardy, W. J. Palmer. 
The name of the division is Evansville, No. 315, 
and they will meet on the 2d and 4th Sundays in 
each month at 2 p. m., in A. O. U. W. hall, cor- 
ner of Third and Main streets. The officers were 
regularly installed, Brother Kennedy, of Division 
89, acting as marshal. 

I believe that Division 315, will in a few months, 
number at least 60 members. They have a fair 
field to draw from being represented on the E. & 
T. H., P. D. & E. and L. & N. If any of the 
Brothers can find the time to visit Division 315, 
they will find a fine lot of men and will be cordi- 
ally received and hospitably entertained; their 
latch string is always on the outside. 

Yours truly in P. F. , 

C. H. Wilkins, A. G. C. C. 

Tucson, Arizonia, Dec. 12, 1891. 
Editor Railway Conductor '. 

Just finished organizing San Xavier Division 
No. 313, with the following staff: C. C., Lewis 
Davis; A. C. C., J. K. Gorman; S. andT., A. E. 
Came, box 133, Tucson, Ariz.; S. C., W. A. En- 
sign; J. C., L. C. Huoy; I. S., T. H. McKean. 

They start out in good shape and will soon be 
a strong division, as there are many here just 
waiting for a division to be formed. Was unable 
to get all in who were on the list owing to press 
of business. Yours in P. F., 

Garretson, G. S. C. 
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The Firemen's Magazine for January comes to 
us with a new cover, new title page and new dress 
throughout and we are glad to see this evidence 
of our neighbor’s prosperity. 

The Mid-Winter edition of the San Jos£ Dai y 
Mercury is a specimen of California enterprise. 
It is a 44 page paper, profusely illustrated and is 
history of that portion of the state. 

The Taylor Weekly Texan comes to us with a 
railroad department in charge of Brother W. S. 
Carter, a member of the B of L F., and the 
copy before us indicates that the publishers of 
the Texan have selected the right man when they 
chose Brother Carter. 

The American Mason , a masonic weekly pub- 
lished by the American Mason Publishing Co, 
at Chicago, 111 . , is a paper of much interest to the 
craft, and one that should be read by every mason 
in the northwest. The price is only one dollar a 
year. Address 119 LaSalle street, Chicago. 

The Trainmen's Journal comes to us for Janu- 
ary with the name of Bro. D. L. Cease as editor 
and in a brief introductory, he expresses a deter- 
mination to labor for the welfare of the organiza 
tion and the journal. The one thing in the Janu- 
ary number which we feel inclined to criticise, is 
' ‘The Conspiracy Again. ” * 'The war of the revo- 

lution" being "over" Bro. Cease, why not stop 
shooting? 

Locomotive Engineering comes to us under its 
new title enlarged and improved in various ways. 
It is very evident that Brer’ Hill and Brer’ Sin- 
clair intend to be near the front of the procession 
in railway publications. It will suffer from our 
scissors and our readers will profit thereby, but 
we hope that will not prevent them from sending 
a couple of dollars for the paper; all who do so 
will get their money’s worth. 

Outing for January opens with a delightfully 
interesting story — "The Bear’s Head Brooch," 
by Ernest Ingersoll. The scene is laid in Colo- 
rado during the early seventies, and an episode of 
a prospector’s life is well treated. Numerous fine 
illustrations by Wm. A. McCullough adorn the 
tale. John Habberton’s pen seems to love a war- 
topic, and perhaps it never did more faithful work 
than in the fascinating story, "Where were the 
Boys? ’ "Harry’s Career at Yale," by John Sey- 
mour Wood, continued in January lets us a little 
further into the mysteries of old-time college life. 
Verily, they bad fun in those brave old days. 
"Saddle and Sentiment," Wenona Gilman’s great 
tale of the American turf, is continued. The 
gifted authoress has produced a masterpiece of 


powerful fiction and faithful description com- 
bined. One of the strangest cycling trips ever 
made is described in "The Hippolyte Fonc 4 
Tract," by President Bates. The novelty of 
wheeling over crusted snow to meet such adven- 
turers as befell the hero will re appreciated by 
cyclers and non-cyclers alike. 

Lippincott’s magazine for January is on our 
desk and it is certainly an interesting number of 
this deservedly popular periodical. Mr. Alex K. 
McClure of the Philadelphia Times contributes 
The Editor in Chief’s Story, which tells of the 
trials, tribulations and triumphs of that individual. 
The leading article is a novel from the pen of Mr. 
Young E. Allison, late managing editor of the 
Louisville Courier ' Journal, The Passing of Major 
Kilgore. One of the features of Lippincott is that 
it does not publish continued s ories and each 
numbef contains a complete novel. Among the 
contributors to the January number we find Julian 
Hawthorn*, James Whitcomb Riley and others. 
Daniel Dawson has an article on boxing to be fol- 
lowed by other articles on athletics by well known 
experts in each particular line. 

Those who visited Hot Springs last May will 
not fail to remember "sawed off" Sidney Smith, 
who with the genial L. D. Richardson, repre- 
sented the "long and short" of Hot Springs life. 
Those who are members of the masonic fraternity 
will be interested in learning that Bro. Smith has 
become the publisher of Iowa Masonry , the first 
number of which appeared January 1st, and those 
who read the piper will learn, if they are not 
already aware of it, that though diminutive in 
stature, Sidney does not lack the abilitv and 
energy to make an interesting paper. Here in 
Iowa, he has long been known as a vigorous 
and able writer on masonic as well as general 
subject*-. Mr Smith will be glad to send a sam- 
ple copy to any of the readers of The Conductor 
who apply, and we believe those who see a sam- 
ple copy will conclude that they will want it to 
come regularly Address Sidney Smith, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

A portrait of Gounod, the celebrated French 
composer, forms the frontispiece of the January 
Ctntury, and along with the portrait is a charm- 
ing paper of remi nisei nee of the early life of the 
musician. His experience as a student cf music in 
Rome and his later acquaintance with Mendels- 
sohn are delightfully narrated This paper hy 
Gounod is one of a musical series which will make 
the Century especially attractive to lovers of music 
during the coming year. 

The "feature" of this number is an article by 
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Captain E. S. Godfrey, one of General Custer’s 
troop commanders, on the massacre of the Little 
Big Horn, "Custer’s Last Battle.” Capt. God- 
frey advances a new and conclusive theory with 
regard to Gen. Custer's movements, which is 
based upon his own knowledge at the time, and 
also upon information derived directly from the 
chiefs who led the attack. Capt. Godfrey’s article 
is followed by a critical review of the events of 
the campaign by Gen. James B. Fry. 

Scribner's Magazine for January begins the 
sixth year and eleventh volume of this periodical, 
which now announces a circulation of more than 
one hundred and forty thousand copies monthly 
(which is constantly increasing). The plans for 
the new year include, beside the more purely 
literary contents, remarkable series on the Poor 
in the World's Great Cities; Important Historical 
Moments, by eminent men who took part in 
them; Out-of-Door Papers; occasional Railway 
articles on Rapid Transit, Australian Railways, 
Speed in Locomotives; on important Water-ways, 
like the Nicaragua Canal, and the water-route 
from Chicago to the Ocean; also travel, explora- 
tion, and abundant fiction, including the notable 
serial "The Wrecker,” by Robert Louis Steven- 
son and Lloyd Osbourne. 

The Brotherhood of Railway Employes Home 
of Chicago. 111 ., is an institution for the care of 
totally disabled railway employes who are per- 
manently disabled from performing railway duty, 
and the education of such of them as are able to 
learn some light trade or business which would 
make them independent, self-supporting, respect- 
ing citizens. The benefits are absolutely free. 

The Brotherhood Home Journalise bright, newsy 
sheet, well edited, neatly printed, worth more 
than its price and is the support of the Brother- 
hood. Home, the editor and manager receiving 
nothing for bis services. Subscribe for it and 
thereby donate seventy-five cents to the Home 
and in return get a paper worth twice the money. 

Subscribe now, only seventy-five cents a year. 
Address Brotherhood Home Journal, Room io, 
r 66 E. Randolph street, Chicago, 111 . 

The January Wide Awake comes with a store 
of good things for young and old that are as en- 
tertaining as they are varied. It brings to its 
readers stories by Molly Elliot Seawell.G. Adams, 
Captain C. A. Curtis, Maria McIntosh Cox and 
the two bright story tellers who write under the 
Horn de plumes of "Dorthy Holcombe" and ‘ Abd 
el Ardavan,” the Arab. It has sketches by 
Amanda B. Harris, Lieut - Col. Thcrndyke, Har- 
riet Maxwell- Converse, Zitella Cocke, Otis T. 
Mason and Sally Joy White. It has poems by 
Celia Thaxter, Anna J McKeag, Clara Doty 
Bates and others. It has pictures by L. J Bridg- 
man, George Foster Barnes, Virginia Gerson, 
Childe Hassam, Hy Sandham, Irving K. Wiles, 
Clifton Johnson, Charles Mente aDd E. H. Gar- 
rett. Such a combination of talent in story-tel- 
lers, verse makers and artists should produce 
most absorbing as well as most interesting read- 
ing matter, and one needs but to glance over 
Wide Awake's attractive January pages to find the 
promise fully carried out. 

The January St. Nicholas begins with a charm- 
ing frontispiece described by a no less excellent 


poem written by Helen Gray Cone: "The Little 
Maid of Spain” — a little lady, every inch of her. 
The number, by the way, is rich in verse, as 
there are poems by Celia Thaxter, Edith M. 
Thomas, Anna M. Pratt, Mrs. Bumstead, Jack 
Bennett, and others. The "Admiral’s Caravan” 
is continued and should be quite as popular as 
the same author’s "Davy and the Goblin,” being 
equally clever and even more humorous. An- 
other excellent serial is Lieutenant Fletcher’s 
"Tvip Girls and a Boy,” a successful attempt to 
write for young readers what is known as a "story 
of character." A long "short” story which girls 
especially will enjoy is Mary Davey’s "The Pink 
Gown,” supposed to be told by a good old grand- 
mother who has long since repented the little fit 
of vanity and extravagance of which the pink 
gown was the comparatively harmless outcome. 
Birch illustrates the story very appropriately. 
Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore, so favorably known as 
a writer on Japanese subjects, tells of "Two 
Queer Cousins of the Crab” — namely, the giant 
crab, familiar to readers of "Allan Quatermain,” 
and the little mask-crab that carries the impress 
of a human face upon its shell. 


Houlahan’s Railroad Hand Book is to hand and 
tells how the writer progressed from a boy on a 
gravel train to superintendent. Mr. Houlahan 
is highly esteemed by employes wnd particularly 
by the members of the different organizations, 
wherever he is known, and his book contains ad- 
vice that if followed will be of inestimable bene- 
fit to any employ 4 . It is an interesting and val- 
uable addition to railroad literature. 


In the December Conductor we stated that 
Division 14 and 100, had called a meeting of rep- 
resentatives of all divisions of the Order io the 
state of Ohio to unite upon some one as a candi- 
date for the position of railway commissioner in 
that state, and that they had endorsed Bro. John 
F. McVean. In this either our informant was 
mistaken or else we misunderstood. Division No. 
26 of Toledo, has issued a circular calling such a 
meeting at Columbus, and Division No. 14, of 
Cleveland has issued a circular presenting the 
name of Bro. McVean and asking other divisions 
to endorse his candidacy. We are informed that 
Division No. 100 has not indorsed Bro. McVean, 
and that Bro. J. W. Brown, of that division is 
also a candidate for the place. There certainly 
was no intention on the part of The Conductor 
to misrepresent 100 to favor Bro. McVean, and 
while the editor may have some personal choice 
in the matter owing to personal acquaintance 
and friendship, he does not think that he should 
either personally or in The Conductor indorse 
or favor any member when there is more than 
one candidate. We believe it is a matter that 
should be settled by the members in the state of 
Ohio, aDd when their choice is made, we will do 
all in our power to aid the Brother named by 
them. We wish, however, to suggest that only 
in unity can anything be accomplished, and we 
believe that steps should be taken by the mem- 
bers in Ohio to unite upon some one Brother and 
then heartily endorse him, and we can see no 
reason why the call for a meeting by Division No. 
26 is not a step in the right direction. 
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THE “SAP” STRIKE. 

Dec. 28th, 1891, a strike was inaugurated by the 
telegraphers on the Aransas Pass, familiarly 
known as the 1 Sap," which at this writing bids 
fair to create no little trouble throughout the en- 
tire Southwest. There is, as we learn from a 
paper published by the telegraphers iu Texas, a 
system federation among the members of all the 
organizations on the Sap, and it seems to be this 
federation which has caused the trouble. The 
strike is participated in by all the trainmen, aDd 
the officers of the road having secured enough 
men to move some trains, there is talk of the em- 
ployes of other roads refusing to handle any busi- 
ness that comes from the Sap, or io other words, 
many and perhaps a majority, think they should 
decline to handle “scab” freight even though the 
strike is not an authorized one. We do not see 
how any member of the Order can refuse to run 
his train if properly manned, even though it may 
consist entirely of freight from the Sap, without 
subjecting himself to expulsion. Neither do we 
see how members of other organizations can re- 
fuse to perform their respective duties without 
being subject to the same discipline; the law of the 
Order is plain and distinct ; there seems to us no op- 
portunity for any misunderstanding ;it is that“ANY 
MEMBER ENGAGING IN A STRIKE NOT 
LEGALLY AUTHORIZED, SHALL bE EX- 
PELLED ON CONVICTION THEREOF” and 
it certainly seems to us to be exceedingly plain. 
The only possible chance for any misconstruction 
or misunderstanding, is as to what constitutes a 
“legally authorized” strike, and in our opinion, 
there should be no difference of opinion on that 
point. A “legally authorized” strike, as the 
words are used in this law, means only a strike 
which occurs in a difference where the laws of the 
organization bav been carefully followed and 
other means for a settlement having failed, the 
proper officer of the organization has approved a 
strike. If a “legally authorized” strike can be 
declared by a few operators, a few conductors, 
or a few of all combined, we might as well dis- 
band the organizations. In the difficulty on the 
Sar, no officer of any organization was asked to 
mediate, nor has the laws of any organization 
been obeyed; the difficulty arose, as we under- 
stand it, from the action of the officers in reducing 
the pay of one or two of the operators; the mem- 
bers of the O. of R. T. thereupon presented to 
Mr. Sands, a schedule of wages, and upon his re- 


fusal to sign it, immediately struck without calling 
upon, or even informing their grand officers of 
any difficulty, and they were joined by members 
of the Order and other organizations, and the first 
intimation that the officers of the Order had that 
there was any trouble there, was the announce- 
ment in the papers that a strike had occurred. 
We are fully aware that in criticising the action 
of the employes of the Sap, and particularly mem- 
bers of the Order, that we are taking what is 
likely to be the unpopular side, and that many of 
those who are directly interested and who are 
personal friends may condemn The Con- 
ductor for not sustaining them, no matter 
whether it believes them 10 be right or wrong, 
but we can only express an honest opinion or be 
silent, and to be silent is cowardice that is de- 
spised by all. We are at a loss to know what 
right members of the Order had to enter any 
system federation without consulting the Grand 
Chief Conductor and ascertaining that the system 
or regulations proposed, did not conflict with the 
laws of the Order; if a few members may form 
laws for themselves either in a system federation 
or not, that nullify the laws of the Order, of what 
use is our laws and of what benefit is the organi- 
zation? It is claimed by some that the members 
do not engage in the strike as members of the 
Order but as individuals, but our laws do not 
recognize any such distinction; the statute quoted 
from above, does not say that if any member 
engages in an unauthorized strike as a member of 
the Order, but if he engages at all, and while it 
may perhaps prove impracticable to enforce it, 
and perhaps impossible to bring about any “con- 
victions.” we believe that unless this particu- 
lar law is enforced in the near future, the end of 
the usefulness of our organization is not far in 
the future. We write with a full understanding 
of the pressure, both moral and in some instances 
perhaps almost physical, that is brought to bear, 
but members should have stamina enough to do 
what they believe to be right regardless of sympa- 
thy, and when the operators asked them to join 
them in a strike, they should have said, refer your 
difficulties to your proper officer, and when he has 
failed to adjust and a strike is authorized in ac- 
cordance with your laws, we will in accord with 
our federation, extend to you our aid. How 
much better would such a course have been, not 
only for the employes on the Sap, but for all of 
us all over the United States; strikes of this 
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character, in open violation of law, not only in- 
jures those directly engaged, but reflects upon the 
character and influence of the entire organization, 
and makes the -writer wonder that he has ever 
favored system federation, though the system 
federation which was favored by us some little 
time ago, was in accord with, and not in deflance 
of oar laws. Our honest candid advice to the 
members of the Order engaged in this strike is, 
return to your places just as quick as possible 
provided you can get them, after giving your as- 
sociates ample notice that you propose to do so, 
and regardless of the accusations that may be 
made a/ainst you; say to those who are inter- 
ested, we have sinned, we have violated our laws, 
and have acted hastily and unadvisedly ; if you have 
grievances, take them up in the proper way, and 
when you can come to us and say, we have complied 
with our laws, and as a last resort we engage in a 
strke that is "legally authorized,” we will aid you 
to the last extremity, and we honestly believe all 
will be better off. This strike is but another 
argument in favor of the need of a national fed- 
eration which shall not be so much for the prose- 
cution of strikes as to exercise a strong restraint 
o?er not only the members but the different or- 
ganizations themselves, and compel them to dis- 
cipline their members for open violations of the 
laws. Do any of us consider that we are doing 
just what we have censured others for doing, en- 
gaging in an unauthorized strike in violation of 
law? 


COUPLER LEGISLATION. 

There is now pending in the United States 
Senate, two bills looking to the compulsory ap- 
plication of safety appliances to rolling stock in 
the United States. The first is No. 811 intro- 
duced by Senator Allison of Iowa and is what is 
popularly known as the Coffin bill, because of the 
tact that it was introduced in the fifty-first Con- 
gress by request of and championed by, Hon. L. 
S. Coffin. While the bill if it became a law, 
might be of some benefit, we do not believe it is 
what is needed or that it is just to either the rail- 
way companies or the employes. It simply pro- 
vides for the equipment within a certain time, by 
the first of January 1895 as it now reads, of all 
cars and engines subject to the control of congress 
with automatic couplers, and is as it seems to us, 
in the direct interest of the manufacturers of the 
vertical plane couplers, which are condemned by 
a large number, if not a large majority of those 
who use the couplers, including switchmen, brake- 
men and conductors and the S. M. A. A. a ' an 
organization, has condemned the vertical plane as 
increasing the liability to injury and we believe 
their charge is well founded. The next one is in- 
troduced by Senator Cullom of Illinois, who is 
chairman of the senate committee to whom t:is 
class of legislation is referred. It provides, as all 
have probable learned from the daily press, for a 
vote of the companies and the organizations of 
employes for the choice of a coupler and in case 
of failure to choose it provides for a commission 
to test and decide upon a coupler which shall be 
adopted as the standard and further provides for 
the purchase of the patents on any such coupler 
by the government. The bill as it is drawn, has 
the appearance of having been drawn by some 
one financially interested in the sale of a coupler 
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and who has succeeded in imposing upon Mr. 
Cullom. It will be we think, objected to by 
every employ^ in the land who gives it a moments 
consideration, unless it is materially changed. 
Space forbids any extended criticism and we will 
confine ourselves to a brief statement of what we 
think legislation should be. The provision for a 
vote, is impracticable if no other objection could 
be urged against it, and like it, the representation 
on the proposed commission, is giving to employ6s 
merely the shadow of representation without the 
substance. The provision for this vote should 
be striken out as a useless incumbrance that will 
only cause delay and the commission enlarged to 
provide for a fair representation 6 t the employes. 
It should be composed of not less than two repre- 
sentatives from each of the five great organizations 
of train service employes, with an equal number 
of representatives of the companies interests, 
managers and car builders, a chairman should be 
provided for who should be as nearly a disinter- 
ested person as it is possible to find, and who 
should merely preside over the commission during 
its necessary meetings and who should have no 
voice or vote except in case of a tie, though in 
our opinion, with such a commission a tie would 
be practically impossible. It should further pro- 
vide for a permanent commission which shall 
come into existence when the finding of the first 
one is proclaimed; this permanent commission 
should consist of not less than five, one of whom 
should be a switchman, one a brakeman and one 
a conductor and it should meet regularly once or 
twice per annum for the purpose of examining 
any devices that may be submitted and the use 
either experimentally or otherwise, of any device 
of any character except that selected by the first 
commission, should be prohibited until it has re- 
ceived the approval of this permanent commission. 
Of course the members of both of these commis- 
sions, should be men without any financial inter- 
est in any coupler. 

If the opinion of the employes is worthy of any 
consideration at all, they should be given such a 
representation as will enable them to make that 
opinion effective and a representation of one 
member in a commission of five, would be a 
mockery; it may be urged that inasmuch as the 
railway companies will be compelled to pay for 
the appliances decided upon, they should have 
more than equal influence in determining what 
they shall be but, to this, we say, it is simply and 
only a question of flesh and blood versus dollars 
and if the dollars are to make the selection, let 
them do it without the farce of pretending to con- 
sult the employes; if the corporate dollars are 
worth more to the country than the 25,000 young 
men who are annually injured, let the dollars 
have the entire selection of the appliances that are 
to be used. 

As a matter of course, some politician will raise 
the cry of economy and cry out against the ex- 
pense of so large a commission; two years should 
certainly be a long enough time for it to do its 
work and make its report, and for years the salar- 
ies would amount to $250,000, which with an al- 
lowance of $50,000 for incidental expenses would 
make a total of $300,000, a large sum surely but 
is it large when compared with the results hoped 
for? Something over 8, 000 men were killed and 
injured coupling cars during the 3 ear ending June 
30th, 1890. If only one quarter of the above in- 
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juries should be prevented, and with a proper 
coupler, we do not see why all should not be pre- 
vented, it would be preserving the life and limbs 
of 2,000 men each year and this would be a cost 
of only $150 per man, or for the whole 8, 000 of 
only $37 50 each; at $1,000 each, the lives of 
those killed in coupling, without including any of 
the injured, would amount to $369,000 per year, 
while at the legal rate of $3,000 fixed bylaw in 
some states it would be nearly two millions. 
Would not an expenditure of a million dollars 
that would save even a small percentage of this 
loss of life and limb, be money well spent? We 
sincerely hope that when the matter comes to the 
test, there will be none of this sordid, cold-blood- 
ed ballancing of dollars against lives and we sin- 
cerely hope that when the time comes, there will 
not be found a single legislator who will raise the 
question of expense. We shall "couple on to" 
this subject again later. 


THE NEW YORK CENTRAL COLLISION. 

Various opinions are expressed in regard to the 
recent collision caused by the failure of brake- 
man Herrick to properly flag a following train. 
The American Machinist thinks that Herrick did 
just what nearly every other brakeman would 
have done and what was perfectly natural for him 
or any otber to do when he went into the station 
without making any provision to stop the follow- 
ing train because he thought it was a local that 
stopped at that station, and did not know that a 
fast express which did not stop had been placed 
on the schedule and was the first one due. To 
this opinion we must enter an emphatic dissent; 
we are not qualified to speak particularly for the 
brakemen on the New York Central, but we can 
speak for the brakemen of the Un’ted States, and 
it certainly would not be the natural thing for the 
average brakeman to neglect his prime duty as 
Herrick did, nor wculd the average brakeman be 
ignorant of the trains that were running on the 
road, and if Herrick's action is a fair sample of 
what the average brakeman on the Central would 
have done under the same circumstances, there is 
a crying need for an improvement in the brakemen 
of that road, and the assertion of the Mail and 
Express that the Central is the best managed and 
safest railroad in the world, will need to be taken 
cum grano salis. The latter paper asserts that 
trusting to the fidelity and cautiousness of the em- 
ployes is safer than to trust to the safety appli- 
ances, and thus justifies the management of the 
Central in refusing to adopt the block system for 
running its trains. This assertion is apparently 
borne out by facts and statistics in regard to 
collisions, and the writer several years ago, noted 
and called attention to the fact that rear end col- 
lisions were most numerous where the facilities 
were apparently the best, and that the great four 
track road was noted for rear end collisions. A 
careful examination however, is likely to show a 
direct cause for this in the fact that as faciiities 
are provided the managements curtail the wages 
or privileges of the employes in some way so that 
the character detonates enough to account fully 
for the accidents. The live, energetic brakeman, 
who looks to something more than a lifetime of 
braking and who is a competent and reliable em- 
ploy^, does not submit to reduction of wages, or 
increase of work that amounts to the same thing, 


but goes where his intelligence and. experience are 
appreciated and a poorer man takes his place. 
Thai this is true of the Central. *we do not know, 
but if the statement of the American Machinist 
that Herrick did just what any other of the brake- 
men there would do, is true, there is something 
in the way of demonstration in what we say. The 
assertion of the Mail and Express that the block 
signal system is not worth a cent in comparison to 
the employment of intelligent capable men in 
train service is true in one sense, while in another 
it is not. There are a number of different sys- 
tems of block signals, and it is true that a signal or 
block system such as that employed by the 
Central to protect its tunnel where the terrible 
disaster occurred to a New Haven train not long 
ago, and which depends entirely upon the servi- 
ces of a twenty dollar a month signalman, is not 
to be for a moment compared with the services of 
intelligent employes who receive compensation 
enough to make it an object for them to retain 
their positions instead of seeking others where 
their intelligence is valued, but that an efficient 
automatic block system is not better than em- 
ployes who, as the American Maihinist claims 
would naturally neglect so important a duty as 
protecting a train, is nonsense and no matter how 
intelligent and capable the employes, the better 
facilities that are given them, the better service 
they can render, and a train that is vigilantly 
guarded by competent employes, is rendered 
doubly safe by the additional protection of an 
automatic signal system. The Mail and Express 
says that block signals get out of order and lead 
to delay and collisions, and it cites the Pennsyl- 
vania system for proof. That any appliance 
should get out of order is perfectly natural; that 
when block signals are out of order, they cause 
delay it is true; that they cause collisions, is both 
true and untrue; if the signals are not automatic 
and worked by the movement of the train itself, but 
are in the hands of cheap flagmen and boy opera- 
tors, they do cause accidents, but the trouble can 
always be traced to the failure of some person to 
properly perform the duty trusted to him and in 
most of the cases, it will be found that the person 
who proved wanting in time of need, was a cheap 
man or boy who received inadequate pay for the 
responsibility. 

There may be one other person besides the 
writer in the Mail, who is not directly interested 
in the Central who will endorse the opinion that 
the road is the best equipped and managed of any 
in the world, but we doubt it very much. 


Railway employes throughout the entire eastern 
portion cf the United States as well as our friends 
and brothers over the St. Lawrence are becoming 
deeply interested in the union meeting which is 
to be held at New York City January 31st.; all 
the different organizations have been invited to 
take part and the executive officers are all ex- 
pected to be in attendance. The meeting is to be 
held under the auspices of Divisions Nos. 54 and 
104. and the committees are laboring earnestly to 
perfect every detail and insure the success of the 
meeting. A public reception will be held in the 
evening to which all are invited and the members 
of all organizations of railway employes are in- 
vited to attend the meeting during the day. It 
will be held in the Academy of Music. 
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Bro. Rogers, in the December Trainmen's Jour- 
nal, touches the Chilian question about right. 

Bro. R. W. Adams has just returned from a sad 
errand to his old home in Ohio, where he attended 
the funeral services of his venerable mother. 

Bro. C. F. Brow’n of La Grande, Oregon, wishes 
the address of Burt Cox, lately on the M. K. & T. 
Choctaw division. Can any reader accommodate 
him? 

The Daily Register of Mobile, Ala. , describes 
the organization of Division No. 310 at that place 
and the banquet which followed it for which we 
cannot find room. 

The Des Moines News is one of the best news- 
papers in Iowa, and those who wish to know what 
the Iowa solons do this winter, should subscribe 
for it at once. 

Gene Hunt and Lloyd Dorsey get to the front 
with a New Year edition of the Chicago Dramatic 
Journal that is a “dandy.” The title page litho- 
graphed in colors, is a work of art. 

January 5 th, Grafton Division No. 190, made 
its bow to the public and gave its first annual 
ball at Brinkman’s hall in Grafton, and the result 
was so gratifying that it will he repeated next 
winter. 

Denver Division No. 44 will dance for the fif- 
teenthtime January 27th, and invites members to 
join them. The Conductor would like ex- 
tremely well to accept the invitation it has 
received. 

We regret very much to learn that Brother W. 
L. Collins is having trouble with his sight, and 
that he is threatened with blindness. Those who 
know the venerable Brother will join us in a wish 
for his speedy recovery. 

The appointment of Judge McDill to the chair- 
manship of the Inter State Commerce Commis- 
sion does not seem to have created a particularly 
favorable impression in Iowa, even among those 
of his own political affiliation. 

The New Haven Morning News tells of the or- 
ganization of Elm City Division No. 317 of the 
Order in the capital of the Nutmeg State and a 
noticeable fact is that a number of the old mem- 
bers of 201 are among its members. 

We regret very much to learn that Bro. Swiden- 
sky, the late secretary of No. 182, had the mis- 
fortune to get his arm severely “pinched" between 
deadwoods. Bro. Swidensky writes that the in- 
jury is not likely to result seriously. 

Ben Blount evidently envies us our contented 
and peaceful state of mind and in an unjustifiable 
attempt to create dissatisfaction on our part sends 
us the Christmas dinner menu of the Menger at 


San Antonio, and takes particular pains to make 
prominent the item of “strawberries and cream.” 
We don't like sour strawberries, and what do you 
know of the delights of Thomas and Jeremiah with 
the thermometer at zero? 

We regret to note the severe injury of Bro. 
Slaight, the efficient secretary of Division No. 165, 
who slipped and fell between the station platform 
and his caboose while the train was in motion. 
Hope to see you on deck soon Bro. S. 

January 2d, occurred the wooden wedding of 
Brother J. M. Wray and wife, to which ye scribe 
was bidden. The Conductor sincerely hopes 
that they will be able to Wrayse the number of 
this anniversary from the fifth to the fiftieth. 

Among those who did not fail to see the old 
year out and the new one in with merry hearts 
and flying feet, were the members of Barker 
Division No. 213. Their fourth annual ball was, 
as its predecessors have been a complete success. 

Bro. J. M. Chase wishes us to correct the state- 
ment of a San Antonio paper that he recently ran 
a train from Corpus Christi to San Antonio dur- 
ing the strike. He did not do so but has been at 
the former place, “tied up” ever since the strike 
commenced. 

We publish in this number an interesting pri- 
vate letter from the pen of Mr. A. D. Shaw, of 
the Yardmasters' Association, on the the coupler 
question. Don’t lose courage Brother Sh iw; let’s 
keep “pecking away” and we will yet “wear away 
the stone.” 

Down at Bellevue, Ohio, on New Year’s eve, 
the boys danced all night until nearly broad day- 
light and went home with the girls about 4 o’clock 
in the morning; their eighth annual ball was so 
much of a success that no one left until compelled 
to do so. 

Some kind friend who is yet unknown has sup- 
plied the Grand Chief Conductor and ye scribe 
with a box of exceedingly fine oranges that 
appear to have come from Jacksonville, Florida. 
If this item meets the senders eye, he may be 
assured that his thoughtfulness is appreciated. 

Bro. H. W. Bartlett, formerly of the “Santa 
F£, ” is now located at n and 13 North Tejon 
street, Colorado Springs, Colorado, where any 
lover of the weed will always find the best of 
cigars and a quiet, home-like place to read or 
play a game of billiards. 

That the “Jersey man” sometime tries to enjoy 
himself is evidenced by a neat little card on our 
desk which presents the compliments of Camden 
Division No 170 and suggests that we miy enjoy 
with them if we will, their third annual ball 
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which was held New Year's night. That we were 
unable to accept, does not detract from our ap- 
preciation of the kindly remembrance. 

On New Year's eve, occurred an elegant ball 
and banquet given by the conductors and engin< 
eers of the Yellowstone division of the Northern 
Pacific and that it was a success goes without 
saying. The Conductor is indebted to the boys 
for a kindly invitation to be with them. 

December gth occurred the wedding of Mr. 
Joseph M. Robinson and Miss Annie Wright, 
daughter of Bro. A. M. Wright, a well and favora- 
bly known member of the Order. Mr. Robinson 
has certainly decided Wright in choosing a life 
partner and the happy couple have the best wishes 
of The Conductor. 

Brother E. S. Walker, a member of Waukesha 
Division No. 259, has been appointed train mas- 
ter of the C. & N. P., C. & C. T. and Chicago & 
S. W. R’ys with office in Chicago. Bro. Walker 
is eminently well fitted for the position and will 
make an A 1 train master. Success follow you 
Ed. 

Bro. John McBurth, of the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey, recently celebrated the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of entering the railway service; he 
entered the employ of the above company as 
brakeman December 3rd, 1866, and since 1880, 
has been running passenger on the Long Branch 
division. 

The “hired hand” of The Conductor is in- 
clined sometimes to wonder if B. S. Josslyn, sec- 
retary of the K. T. Triennial Committee at Den- 
ver, and late car accountant of the D. & R. G. is 
the Ben Josslyn with whom he used to quarrel 
about orders, switchin’ and sich at Clarksville, 
Iowa, along about '8o. 

While there are many of the employes in the 
southwest who condemn the hasty and illegal ac- 
tion of the members of the different organizations 
in the Sap strike, their opinion of the men who 
go there to take the places of the strikers has been 
energetically, demonstrated in one or two instances 
the most prominent being the driving of a car 
load of “scabs" into the woods at Argenta, Ark. 

The members of the Order employed on the 
first division of the L. & N. at Nashville, recently 
presented to P. W. Kalihur, chairman of the com- 
mittee, an elegantly carved oak book-case and 
desk and Kalihur lays off a trip occasionally now 
just to use the desk. The presentation was a 
deserved recognition of Bro. Kalihur’s services 
and is duly appreciated by him. 

On Monday, January 4, the old Clifton Hotel of 
this city, became the new Clifton under the man- 
agement of Bro A. D. Maxon, the present Chief 
Conductor of Division 58. If friends count in 
procuring patronage for a hotel, the Clifton will 
be filled all the time and those who stop there 
once with Maxon as “mine host” will be sure to 
go there again. The B , C. R. & N. loses a good 
conductor. 

We are in receipt of a so-called masonic paper 
published at Cleveland, Ohio It is either not a 
masonic paper or else we have for nearly twenty 
years, been mistaken a* to the teachings and pre- 
cepts of masonry. This paper teems with abuse 
these of who differ from its opinions and is espec- 
ially denunciatory of members of the Scottish Rite 
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and those who are members of the chivalric 
bodies. 

News reaches this office that T. W. Martin, ex-Assistant 
Grand Chief of the Broth erhooa of Conductors and pres- 
ent manager of the Reilroader and Rail-way Service Ga- 
zelle, has entered suit against Wm. P. Daniels, secretary and 
treasurer of the Order of Railway Conductors, basing this 
action upon the article captioned -‘Grand Chief Martin,” 
in the last issue of Thk Railway Conductor. We are 
compelled to look at this case like that of the bull which 
undertook to derail the locomotive; we admire Bro. Mar- 
tin’s courage, but — dom his judgment . — National Federa- 
tionist. 

It is extremely unkind in “Grand Chief Martin” 
not to notify us, if he really has “entered suit.” 

Bro. Debs suggests in the January magazine, a 
conference of the editors of railroad papers, and 
Bro. Martin in the Federationist , issues a call for 
a meeting at St. Louis February 15, of all the 
editors of periodicals published in the interests of 
railway employes, not only a conference but to 
provide for the organization of a press association. 
We are in accord with both the suggestion and 
the call and while we can add but little if any- 
thing to the interest of such a conference, we will 
be on hand prepared to absorb a great deal. 

The editorial writer of the New York Mail and 
Express , a sample copy of which lies before us, 
should read Bobby Burns, particularly a couple 
of lines in an addres to an insect; which lines are 
often quoted but seldom correctly applied. Its 
defense of the New York Central management 
would be more effective if accompanied by less 
vituperation and its disinterestedness would be 
more apparent if not quite so ready to denounce 
a rival as being influenced to criticise by a finan- 
cial consideration. 

Brother Wm. Winebrenner of Division No. 164 
was elected president of the Railway Employes 
Club of Iowa at the recent meeting in Des Moines. 
William will feel lonesome before he gets the 
company of many members of the Order with 
him in this state. Brother Winebrenner will 
make a good officer though, and the wisest thing 
they ever did was to elect him president. 

Bro. A. E. Carne, secretary of San Xavier 
Division of Tucson, Arizona, disappeared sud- 
denly December 14th, and at last accounts noth- 
ing had been heard from him. It is expected 
that he will return, but the boys say if he does 
not bring a Mrs. Carne with him, he need expect 
no forgiveness, though if he does they are pre- 
pared not only to forgive ut to rejoice with him. 

Mrs. Chas. E. Ragon, Grand President of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary, was a welcome caller recently, 
but remained in the city hardly long enough to 
look us over. Mrs. Ragan is making quite an 
extended trip through the west in the interest of 
the auxiliary, and we sincerely hope the result 
will be beneficial to the organization. By the 
way, why isn’t there an auxiliary in Cedar Rapids? 
We know of no better place for one. 

In the recent strike of the telegraph operators 
on the Southern Pacific, the differences were 
settled by the withdrawal of the objections of the 
company to the members belonging to the O. of 
R. T. and a number of those who had been dis- 
missed for being members were reinstated. As 
in the A. & P. operators strike, the strikers were 
largely indebted to the sympathy and support of 
the other organizations for the concessions made 
to them. 
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We recommence the publication of a hotel 
directory in this number with the cards of the 
Clifton of this city and the.Leland of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. Readers of The Conductor can 
recommend these or any hotels whose cards we 
publish, as first class. Capt. Douglass of the Le- 
land is a citizen of the United States and a mem- 
ber of the G. A. R. while Maxon has been for 
years a popular conductor on the B., C. R. & N. 

“On the Track and Off the Train,” the book 
to be issued by Miss Lura E Brown, has grown 
from the projected pamphlet to a book of about 
300 pages. It should have been issued January 
1st, but owing to a number of vexatious and un- 
avoidable delays, it has not yet made its appear- 
ance. We have been permitted to inspect proofs 
of some of its pages and we assure readers that 
they should not fail to get and read the book. 

An unpardonable omission was that of our no- 
tice of the song. An Open Switch, by Cy Warman 
which should have appeared in the December 
number. We are under obligations for a copy 
with the music which is very good with some par- 
ticularly pretty strains. It is too bad that a 
touching song like this one, has been marred by 
an execrable lithograph on the title page; a copy 
of it should go into the home of every railway em- 
pJoyd though, notwithstanding the hideous girl 
and the Berry Wall Engineer who appear on the 
title page. 

A meeting is to be held at Battery D Hall in 
Chicago, on the evening of the 18th, which will 
be addressed by Bro. Debs of the B. of L F. and 
others. The subject to be discussed is the North- 
western trouble of last spring. It is impossible 
that good will result from keeping this matter 
stirred up and by continuing the discussion, thus 
keeping alive the embers of discord that were 
aroused by the difficulty, but we do not believe it. 
We believe in this instance, the sooner the dead 
past is permitted to bury its dead, the better it 
will be for all concerned. 

Bro. H. S. Chapman, of Buffalo Division No. 2, 
is a candidate for the position of Railroad Com- 
missioner in the state of New York. Under the 
agreement by which members of the Order sup- 
ported Mr. Rickard when he was a candidate for 
the place, all members of the B. of L E. will en- 
dorse and support a member of the Order. 
Division No. 47 of the Brotherhood at 
Hornellsville has already adopted a resolution 
favoring Bro. Chapman and have filed with the 
governor their request that he be appointed. Bro. 
Chapman is the only candidate for the place so 
far as we know and there is no doubt of his hearty 
endorsement by members of the Order in New 
York, and if appointed he will do honor to the 
position and to the Order and employes 
everywhere. 

Not all members of the Order, know the time 
and patience that is required to faithfully perform 
the duties of a division secretary, but many divis- 
ions appreciate the fact when they get a good 
secretary and punish him by are-election just as 
long as they can induce him to serve them. No. 
171 is an appreciative division snd punished Bro. 
Gibbs for being a good secretary by continuing 
him in office, but they mitigated the punishment 
and evinced their appreciation of his services by 
presenting him with an elegant Knight Templar 
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watch charm, one face of the charm is onyx with 
the emblems of the Order studded with diamonds 
and rubles; the other is gold with an intaglio set, 
around which is the inscription. "Presented to 
D. O. Gibbs by the members of Thomas Dickson 
Division No. 171, O. of R. C., Dec. 5th, 1891. 

Apropos of the strike of the engineers and fire- 
men on the St. Louis belt road recently, The 
Taylor Texan says: 

We believe that Bro. Sargent acted right in this matter, 
for he is a man of sound judgment, but others who are 
members of the B. of L. F. may not have the same opinion. 
According to sections 213 and 223 of the constitution of the 
B. of L. F., when taken in connection with section 14 of 
the constitution of the Supreme Council, Brother Sargent 
is liable to expulsion not only from the Supreme Council, 
but also from his own organization. If any zealous sup- 
porter of the Supreme Council attempts to enforce the law 
against Bro. Sargent, we will certainly be one of the many 
who will speak in his defense. 

The trouble is, Brother Carter, that while the 
Supreme Council has a nominal existence, it is 
actually dead, though perhaps not beyond resur- 
rection, and any attempted expulsion ot Brother 
Sargent for acting without first consulting the 
dead Council, would be fully as inconsistent and 
ridiculous as some of the things that have occurred 
in the past. 

McKee’s Rocks, Pa., Nov. 3, 1891. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

1 think it is about time to say somethiny about the way 
that VV. K. Beilis of the Conductors and Official Accident 
Association conducts business. I have held a policy in 
this association for five years; on July 29, 189:, I had my 
knee joint knocked out of place and forwarded to Mr. 
Beilis a full statement of this accident with a doctor’s 
certificate; in about two weeks, 1 received a letter from 
W. K. Beilis asking for a sworn statement from the rail- 
way officials of the road I was employed on at the time of 
the accident: of course 1 did not comply and have heard 
nothing from my claim since. Please give this a place in 
The Conductor and oblige, 

Yours in P. F., 

Geo. VV. Riley.. 

In response to Bro. Riley’s request, we give his 
letter a place in The Conductor but we cannot 
see that he has any ground for complaint; we do 
not understand why it should be a matter "of 
course” that he should not comply with the re- 
quest of Mr. Beilis to send a sworn statement of 
the officers under whom he was employed; if he 
was not at the time employed in railway service, 
or if he has tried to get such a statement and the 
officers have declined to give it and he has ex- 
plained to Mr. Beilis and that gentleman will ac- 
cept no proof except this statement, he has 
ground for complaint; if he has simply ignored 
the request to furnish proof of the accident, he 
has only himself to blame for not hearing further. 
We know from experience that insurance associa- 
tions cannot rely implicitly upon doctor’s certifi- 
cates. Comply with the request Bro. Riley and 
then if you don't hear from your claim, we will 
help you hammer Mr. Bsllis. 

The Railroad Car Journal thinks the Cullom 
coupler bill is "a scheme of far too utopian charac- 
ter” to be of any benefit in solvingthe difficulty, but 
says that it has been solved to a certain extent by 
the Master Car Builders’ Association in pronounc- 
ing in favor of the vertical plane type. Great 
minds do not always run in the same channel. 
We believe that the selection of the vertical plane 
coupler by the M. C. B. association has delayed 
materially the solution of the coupler problem, 
and we believe if this decision had never been 
made, the question would have been settled be- 
fore this. 
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“ 05 one before, 

Oto ihrtt unknown ant> oilent eljavr." 


?au$l)ntan. 

Died, December 28th, of that terrible scourge 
of childhood, diphtheria. Katie, youngest daugh- 
ter of Brother and Mrs. Jerry Baughman, of 
Greensburg. Pa. Katie was but five years of 
age and the flower of the home. Brother Baugh- 
man will be remembered as a member of the 
last three Grand Divisions and all will sympa- 
thize sincerely with the afflicted parents in 
their terrible bereavement. 


Died, at his home in Jackson. Tenn.. November 
18th, 1891, of blood poisoning resulting from an 
accidental injury, James Madison Booker of 
Jackson Division No. 149. 

Brother Booker was born near Cartersville, in 
Cass county. Georgia, October 5th, 1838. He 
entered the railroad service with the Western 
& Atlantic railroad when quite a boy. He came 
to Jackson in 1868 and entered the employ of 
the Mississippi Central (now the Illinois Cen- 
tral railroad) in the capacity of conductor and 
continuously held this posi ion to the time of 
his death. His entire life was given to the 
railroad service. 

No man in the service was more widely 
known than “Mat” Booker, and but few, if 
any, could boast of more friends. He had no 
enemies. He was the friend of all mankind- 
faithful. courteous and kind under any and all 
circumstances. He was charitable to a fault 
and gave with a willing hand. The needy never 
turned empty handed from him. He loved 
humanity and willingly did what he could to 
ameliorate human suffering. He enjoyed liv- 
ing and made life pleasant to all he chanced to 
meet. 

He has made his last trip. He has conducted 
his last train. He has answered his last call 
and gone out on his final run. He has crossed 
the dark riVler in the “Valley of the Shadow of 
Death," and now rests from his labors in peace 
on the further and unknown shore. 

In the death of Brother J. M. Booker, Jackson 
Division No. 149, Order of Railway Conductors, 
has lost a valued and useful member, and the 
railroad service an honest, efficient and faithful 


Division No. 149 adopted resolutions of re- 
spect to his memory and sympathy with the be- 
reaved relatives. 


Brother J. T. Bowles of Jackson Division No. 
149 was killed on duty at Water Valley. Miss., 
where he was acting in the capacity of yard 
master, and by this calamity the division loses 
another of its steadfast and loyal members, one 
always ready to aid in the advancement of his 
Brothers. Resolutions of respect and sympathy 
were adopted. 

glvounu 

On November 25th, 1891, only son of Brother 
William H. Brown of Division 122, William H, 
Jr., aged 11 years, 10 months and 10 days. He 
was a bright boy and had evinced marked 
musical talent. 

Resolutions of sympathy with the bereaved 
parents were unanimously adopted by Divis- 
ion No. 122. 

iihtfccubavh. 

The mortal remains of Brother Charles A. Bu- 
senbark were laid to rest December 3rd, with 
the beautiful and impressive service of the 
Episcopal church, conducted by Bishop 
Walker, at Grand Forks. North Dakota, where 
he had been employed by the Great Northern 
railway. Brother Busenbark was born at Ann 
Arbor. Mich., and was 31 years of age. He 
was a charter member of Great Northern Di- 
vision No. 178 at Grand Forks and a brother of 
W. R. Busenbark of the Maple Leaf. 

Bishop Walker paid a glowing tribute to the 
railroad men as kind hearted, loyal and coura- 
geous men, ever ready to do a service, often en- 
dangering their lives to save the lives of others. 
Of the deceased with whom he was personally 
acquainted the Bishop spoke most highly, and 
pointed to his death, in the full vigor of man- 
hood, as an example of the uncertainties of 
life, and impressed upon the minds of the 
mourning friends the necessity of looking be- 
yond this life for comfort and consolation in 
the hours of trial. 
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“THE GOLD BAUBLE.” 


For The Railway Conductor. 

Whether gold, or gold and silver,- or gold, silver 
and paper shall be used as material for money in 
the United States is growing to be a popular topic 
with all classes of men. By paper money we 
mean of course fiat paper money. 

In the solution of this question, no class of 
men ought to have a deeper interest than the 
wage earner. Yet there is so much of what is 
written upon the subject of money, that comes to 
os gilded with party prejudice, that it is difficult 
to get at the real truth. 

And I think I am safe in saying we will not be 
able to sift out the truth, unless we ourselves are 
careful to lay aside our prejudices. All of us 
have been educated in the great family of dem- 
ocracy or republicanism. Hence we have, as a 
rule, seen but one side of this money question. 

Truth is many sided; let us be willing to look 
upon all sides. And though some of the views 
presented may not be in harmony with our pre- 
conceived opinions, still if our judgment is con- 
vinced let us be willing to get right, rather than 
to continue in error. Money, of whatever mater- 
ial, is to facilitate exchange. This was the idea of 
the ancients who first used it, and its functions, 
and requirements are the same to-day. It enables 
you to barter your labor for products of the farm, 
the mine,- the workshops and indeed of every in- 
dustry, both national and international. Hence 
the first requisite of money is to facilitate ex- 
change. 

The second is that its value shall be unchang- 


ing, or as nearly so as possible. If every man 
spent each day's earnings by evening of the same 
day it was earned; and if there were no accumu- 
lations of capital, then it would perhaps matter 
little whether the value of money fluctuated or 
not. But as this has never been nor ever will be, 
but on the contrary men will always want money 
or capital (the product of money) in some form 
laid up for future use, it is important that money 
shall change as little as possible, so that the re- 
lation between capital and labor, between debtor 
and creditor, may be as undisturbed as possible. 
By this second requisite it is obvious that money 
is to be the measure of values. And we ought no 
more to consent to a change in its value than we 
would to a changing of the standard of weights 
or measures, the effect being substantially the 
same. 

The th/rd requisite is that money shall pass at 
its face value over as large a territory as possible. 

This function prevents the necessity and expense 
of making exchanges for other money that is cur- 
rent. We have now enumerated the most essen- 
tial requirements of money; those which if com- 
bined make it with respect to quality , about all 
that can be desired. And we have three requis- 
ites, and by these three let us test the merits of 
gold, silver and paper. The constitution of the 
United States declares that the government shall 
have the right to coin money and to regulate the 
value thereof. But the ancients did not regulate 
the value; on the contrary they left it to regulate 
itself. Undoubtedly the earliest use of gold and 
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silver was not of coin, but as so much pure gold 
or silver, by weight. The idea of barter is older 
than the use of money. And no doubt if the 
financial history of the ancients had been written, 
the first use of gold and silver, would be the giv- 
ing of the average amount of either metal that a 
miner could secure in one day for the product of 
a day’s work of some other laborer. Hence the 
intrinsic valug of the metals was gauged by the 
value of the labor that produced them. Why 
then, it may be asked, did most nations use these 
metals rather than something else for their medium 
of exchange? We answer, because those metals 
had a great deal of value concentrated in small 
bulk, and the value of them was uniform (if pure) 
no matter where found, and perhaps, also because 
their values were as little disturbed as any known 
commodity. 

Diamonds, pelts, certain animals, &c., &c. t 
have, at various times, been used as money. But 
none of these except diamonds were convenient 
on account of their lack of portability. Diamonds 
filled this requisite yet lacked uniformity of value. 
Hence we think that the ancients, though they 
did not coin the metals, but weighed them out, 
acted wisely in adopting them as the medium of 
exchange. 

Under the three requisites of good money, 
that we have pointed out, there was no difference 
in the two metals; txcept that in the advantage 
of portability, gold led silver by several lengths. 
There was not always as much difference as is 
recognized by nations now; a difference of 15 or 
16 to 1. But the ratio has been at times as low 
as 6 to 1. And right here I think it pertinent to 
remark, that many nations that have used both 
metals after the idea of coining them, was began; 
merely establish a just ratio, instead of giving each 
a legal tender quality. In other words they merely 
said by statute that so many grains of silver should 
equal in value a grain of gold or vice versa. 

It required centuries to evolve the idea that 
only gold was fit for a basis. Which metal was 
first coined into money is uncertain; silver was 
coined in Greece for several generations before 
gold. No gold coins were struck until about 360 
B. C. In Rome silver was coined 250 years 
before the Christian Era and gold about fifty years 
later. Silver was the standard money of England 
until the last century. By what I have said it 
will be seen, that in the beginning the nations 
made no attempt to regulate the value of the 
metals, but left them dependent upon the amount 
of labor required to produce them, for their 
value. Later, their values were relatively fixed, 
by establishing ratios. The legal tender idea 
being evolved still later. This last quality of 


money is one that can be given to money of any 
material whatever. We have now presented an 
epitome of the advent into and use of gold and 
silver by those who have lived prior to our time. 
Let us now look to our own country and see what 
has been done in monetary affairs at home. 

In the early history of the colonies they were 
without money of any kind, and most exchanges 
took the form of simple barter. The need of 
something to pass current as money prompted 
some of the colonies and states to use furs and 
pelts as a medium of exchange. 

In some states coon skins were current and was 
the measure of values; in others, deer skins. It 
is said that for a number of years in Tennessee, 
even the governor’s salary was made payable in a 
certain number of deer skins. For a number of 
years all the coin we had was foreign coin. Of 
these coins the Spanish milled dollar came to be 
the standard unit of values in all the colonies. 
The first coinage law under which we received 
coins of our own stamp was passed in 1792 and 
made the gold dollar consist of 24.75 grains of 
pure gold and 22.50 of alloy. .And the silver dol- 
lar contained 371.25 grains pure silver, and 44.75 
of alloy. Also the first fractional coins were re- 
quired to be full weight, so that two half dollars, 
four quarters or ten dimes should contain pure 
silver equal to the dollar. Since then the amount 
of gold in the gold dollar has been twice changed, 
but the amount of silver in the silver dollar has 
never been changed. And free coinage of both 
was contiuued from the beginning until i 873 
Since then we have only free coinage of gold. 
But even demonetization did not prevent the sil- 
ver dollar from answering every requisite of 
money, except that it is not worth as much in the 
settlement of foreign exchanges as the gold dollar. 

And this prompts the question, why is it not 
worth the same? The answer briefly stated is, 
because United States money is not money at all 
outside of the United States. And hence the 
gold or silver we pay to foreign countries is worth 
just as much to them unminted as minted. In- 
deed we pay it over as a commodity just the same 
as corn, wheat, pork or beef. By the way, bal- 
ances against us are more often paid in the com- 
modities that go to make up the necessaries of 
life than in either gold or silver. 

Now and then a gold fanatic talks to us vaguely 
about "international money." Money good any- 
where. There is no such money known. Money 
outside the nation by which it is coined, is not 
mone) at all, but is simply so many pieces of 
precious metal good for what an equal amount of 
silver or gold brick would sell for. We have a 
table showing what the salaries of our foreign 
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ministers are worth in the several countries to 
which they are sent, and in some of these the 
salaries are worth much less than at home, and 
in some they are worth more. Their salaries are 
all paid in gold, yet in no instance is their money 
current where they go. 

Thus far we see no advantage that gold posses- 
ses over silver, that is worth a moment s con- 
sideration. Both are good money within the do- 
mains of Uncle Sam, and equally good, and 
neither pass current elsewhere. 

Why then did congress demonetize silver? I 
confess I cannot tell. It is said upon very strong* 
evidence that the bill was stolen through con- 
gress, that only three or four members in each 
house knew what was being done and that Presi- 
dent Grant did not know the nature of the bill 
when he signed it. Although there is a very 
ominous array of evidence to prove this, yet the 
stobborn manner in which the fight against silver 
still goes on would seem to be abundant evidence 
that had they known the real import of the bill 
the vote would have been substantially the same. 

While we may not assume the province of de- 
termining whether there was a little crookedness 
or not in piloting the bill through congress, we 
may very properly investigate its effects upon the 
business interests of the nation. 

I need hardly say that the immmediate effect of 
demonetization was to place all money on a gold 
basis. This viewed in a more superficial way 
would not appear a serious matter, but a carefuj 
investigation will show that it is far reaching in 
its results. I could quote a large number of 
acknowledged authorities upon monetary science 
to prove that the value of each piece of money is 
increased or decreased just in proportion as you 
increase or decrease the volume in circulation. 

Hence it is obvious that while we had the same 
number of dollars wi h which to transact busi- 
ness after demonetization that we had before 
those which were to be the standard and were to 
measure the price of every day’s work, and of 
every product of labor, were only half as numer- 
ous. The inevitable result was gold appreciated. 
Labor must get less for its service. Moreover 
this appreciation must go on, for the present pro- 
duction of gold in the whole world does not nearly 
keep pace with the increase in population in gold 
using countries. 

Hence, it is seen that gold thus lost, the second 
requisite of good money, that is unchanging value. 
And by losing this quality it necessarily lost, at 
least partially, the first requisite, in that it does 
not now circulate as freely as silver and paper 
money. 

All men who have a tendency to hoard money 
wil! hoard that which is especially honored. 


Not only has demonetization caused labor to be 
less well paid, and laborers to be thrown out of 
work and business failures to increase, but this 
has always been the result of equivalent manipu- 
lations of a nation's money in all countries and 
all ages. 

England and Germany have both taken the 
same voyage in the same boat and their people 
have suffered even worse than Uncle Sam's. 

This is not the only evil effect of demonetiza- 
tion. Our silver that formerly found a market at 
home is now worth nearly 40 per cent more in 
India than in the United States. So we are com- 
pelled to witness the spectacle of England pur- 
chasing our silver, coining it into rupees and with 
them purchasing her needed bread-stuffs there. 
It is an unquestionable fact that this has been the 
prime cause of the falling off of this export to 
Great Britian. 

The great hobby of those who favor gold only, 
as a basis, is that they are in favor of an 1 ‘honest 
dollar.” But if there can be anything more dis- 
honest than an act of congress that gave to our 
money between 30 and 40 per cent greater pur- 
chasing power, it can only be found in such other 
acts as the “exception clause”, “the national 
banking act,” “credit and strengthening act,” and 
the act to provide for the retirement of the green- 
backs. 

But if you want to take away the breath of a 
gold bug, just mention fiat paper money; and if 
you would see him drop dead, mention that it 
shall not be redeemable in coin. Yet I am going 
to take the responsibility of saying the best paper 
money ever issued has been fiat money. The 
sixty millions in greenbacks issued before the ex- 
ception clause was tacked on the greenback, was 
always on a par with gold, and when gold went to 
$2.85, every dollar of the sixty million in demand 
notes went to $2. 85 too. When a piece of paper 
of a certain stamp is declared by congress to be a 
dollar in payment of all debts, public and private, 
it is as good a dollar as it is possible to make. It 
has all the money value (not commodity value) of 
a gold or silver dollar. And nothing can pre- 
vent its circulating at a parity so long as the gov- 
ernment that issues it remains. 

Indeed the gold, or silver dollar is not money 
at all, without the fiat of the government, declar- 
ing it to be a legal tender, but is simply a valuable 
commodity like iron, coal, wheat or cotton. 

Apropos of what I have written, I arraign the 
American congress, first, for a ruinous contract- 
ion of our money by destroying the greenbacks 
and the demonetization of silver. Second, for es- 
ablishing and perpetuating a policy that causes 
the value of money to continually appreciate, 
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thus placing debtors at an ever increasing disad- 
vantage to creditors. And laborers and producers 
on a bad route to reach those obligations, caused 
by salaries, bonds, etc., that were created 
when money was not so valuable and the price of 
labor higher. Third, for establishing a financial 
system by which money is loaned into use instead 
of being paid into circulation. Fourth, for plac- 
ing the control of the volume of money within the 
power of legalized monopolies, calling it endorse- 
ment. Fifth, for taxing the people to pay to said 
monopolies on their deposit of bonds four per 
cent, bonds exempt from taxation, equal to seven 
per cent per year, ninety per cent of which is 
loaned to the people at an average of eight per 
cent, thus making the use of money cost fifteen 
per cent per annum, while the productive in- 
dustries cannot be made to pay above four per 
cent. Sixth, they have ruined our commerce by 
compelling builders of merchant marine to pay 
five times as much capital as England. Seventh, 
they have caused business failures by undermin- 
ing capital with contraction and the excess of inter- 
est above what the industries will pay. 

In conclusion, have we anything to offer as a 
means of relief? Certainly we have. First, we 
urge that it is as much the business of the govern- 
ment to furnish enough money to do the business 
of the country on a cash basis, as it is to protect 
our country from foreign invaders. 

To do this we should have free coinage of gold 
and silver, and in addition as much full legal ten- 
der paper money paid into circulation as will re- 
duce interest to about 3% per cent. Second, the 
paper money to be convertible at the option of the 
holder into government bonds bearing a rate of 
interest not above 3 per cent. This would pro- 
vide that elastic quality in money that has long 
been the ideal of some of our best statesmen. The 
convertibility of both bonds and currency would 
prevent both ruinous contractions and questiona- 
ble expansions. 

And by no means would I have the paper issue 
secured by gold. A few millions of gold is not 
nearly so good a backing as the whole nation’s 
wealth. 

We already have too much basis on gold for 
good security and safety to our financial system. 
□ So also has England and Garmany. When 
the Barnings of London failed it ought not to 
have caused a ripple on the financial surface. 
But in gold standard England and Germany, 
the earth had to be turned upside down to get 
gold. In the United States all that saved our 
system according to the Wall street barons was 
the loan by the secretary of the treasury of $70, 
ooo.ooo. While in bi-metallic France, there was 
the financial ability to loan to Germany and Eng- 
land enough to tide over the crisis. 

The tiny stream of gold and silver coming from 
the mines of the world is no longer sufficient for 
the monetary material of the world. So let us 


absorb all the native product and add enough 
currency based on the wealth of the United 
States to give enough money that business may 
be prosecuted without hindrance, and that pro- 
ducts of the farm may not be stuck in transit for 
want of money to move them. 

Nathaniel R. Piper. 

Kenton, Ohio. 


The various reductions in prices made by some 
of the American watch manufacturers have 
caused several dealers to impress the public with 
the idea that first class watches could be had for 
a mere trifle. The deceptions that are practiced 
in the cases alone are sufficient to make a wide 
sange of prices, between the unprincipled dealer, 
and the honest merchant. That watch move- 
ments have been considerably reduced in price, is 
a well known fact, but it still also remains a fact, 
as all sensible men know, that a good honest 
article always commands a fair price. In plac- 
ing before the railway fraternity the celebrated 
Wathier Railway Watch, at the prices quoted in 
their advertisement in The Railway Conductor, 
Messrs. Wathier & Co. feel convinced that for a 
reliable watch, well manufactured and honestly 
cased, it has few equals, and considering the price, 
no superior. During the past few years they have 
added every new improvement of value to this 
popular watch, and the result is that at the pres- 
ent time, there are over five thousand railway 
men who carry the famous Wathier Railway 
watch, and they have yet to record the first com- 
plaint as to its not meeting every requirement of 
the railway service. 


The O. R. C. 

Three cheers my brave lads for the O. R. C., 

May your name be well guarded in this land of 
the free. 

You who know every duty and do it at sight, 

And have your lamps trimmed for the coming of 
night; 

Who never shirk labor, are steady and tried, 

And are always ready, with the turn of the tide. 
God bless you my lads of the O. R. C. 

May God ever guide you, and safe may you be. 

Be true, honorable, in your march through life, 
With your aim at the front working hard in the 
strife, 

Through mad howling tempests, through blizzards 
and rains, 

You take the car numbers and wait on your 
trains; 

You stand by each other in all that is right, 

And to one another you are true friends at sight. 
While such is the aim of the O. R. C., 

God will protect you and safe you shall be. 

In sickness or death, you do what is right; 

In trouble or need your purse is in sight, 

To get to the front is your star and your aim, 

No matter what troubles you are always the same. 
My father is one of this true hearted band, 

Who ere long will be honored throughout all the 
land, 

For ere long the aim of the O. R. C. 

Will be known and praised to the highest degree. 
Now be faithful and just, generous and true, 

And God will e’re bless you good, night, now adieu. 

Miss Ada Cobb. 
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Correspondents will please write plainly on one side of the paper only and are requested to mail contributions so 
as to reach us not later than the 18th of the month preceding the issue for which they are intended. Address all com- 
munications for this Department to _____ __ __ _______ w * 

v MRS. N. D. HAHN, Marion, Iowa. 


MY DOG’S SOUL. 

MRS. A. GIDDINGS PARK. 


**1)0X00 think your dog has, a soul?" you ask, 
Half amused the smile that we trace, 

As though too absurd were the very thought 
To give in your creed a place! 

Let me ask you to look in his knowing face, 

In his mute appealing eyes, 

And tell if no sign of a soul you see 
In bis questioning glance and replies? 

Let me ask — did ever a human soul 
More loving devotion show, 

Than is seen in the acts of this faithful dog 
Who is staunch through weal and woe? 

Did ever a human friend betray 
Your heart’s most sacred trust? 

Whene’re did you know this friend desert, 
Though die for your sake he must. 

What faith more grand did you ever see 
Of man's in his God or man, 

Than is seen in those watchful, soulful eyes 
That your features closely scan, 

And seem to divine your very thoughts, 

And your every glance to read, 

As he lies at your feet your willing slave 
Your slightest wish to heed! 

When sickness came and the darkened room 
Shut you in from life's busy care, 

He slowly crept to your bedside close, 

And laid his head gently there, 

And softly whined as his ear you stroked 
With a feeble, outstretched hand; 

How better could sympathy be expressed? 

How better you understand? 

What prompted the act when a prattling child 
Strayed into a busy street. 

And fell unseen by the jostling crowd 
'Neath the horses’ trampling feet, 


And dear, brave Ponto, drew him out 
Unharmed, nor released his hold 
Till he’d drawn him far from the curb stone's edge. 
Like a hero true and bold? 

Has my dog a soul? What is it in him 
That loves so strong and true, 

That differs from that which the God of love 
Hath implanted within you? 

What is it that censures before rebuke 
From his master's lips may fall, 

If not a conscience within him rules — 

That monitor of us all? 

Has my dog a soul? Will he live beyond 
When this life with its ills are o’er? 

We answer — if man may live, why not he, 

Who often is faithful more? 

And we like to think, — 'tisa pleasing thought 
And a part of our chosen creed, — 

That the pets we've loved, dumb creatures all 
Have a future that meets their need. 

And we sometimes dream of a fairer world 
Where the lone dove finds its mate; 

Green pastures where still waters glide, 

And the peaceful flocks may wait. 

Where the deer in its forest bounds unharmed 
And drinks from unfailing spring; 

Where the timid cony unfearing sports. 

And the bird in its Paradise sings! 

For the dear Lordcareth for bis own. — 

His own are both we and they. 

And he who loveth His creatures best, 

The best can he live and pray. 

He hears the cry of the straying lamb 
In the wilds, and He feeleth all 
The pain of the wounded fluttering dove; # 

He heedeth the sparrow's fall! 

Our Dumb Animals. 
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In the January number of the Switchmen's Jour- 
nal occurs an article headed "A Weak Plea for 
the Woman’s Page, ” and I can’t forbear telling 
the writer of it how the subject referred to ap- 
pears to me. Or if she never sees it telling others 
how I feel about it. Granting, in the first place, 
the fact, that not everything in the papers or 
columns of the papers (devoted to women) is of 
interest to me, yet I must admit that I am not the 
only one to be suited. Nor in all probability 
does my taste for reading express the taste of a 
majority of womankind. Evidently the writer of 
that "article" thinks she can gauge others liter- 
ary digestion by her own. Excuse me if I be- 
come satirical, for really the strong language used 
in her comments is almost too much for my 
patience. Would you, myjsister, if getting up a 
tea party, set before your guests just the one 
thing you like best of all? By no means. Real- 
izing that tastes differ you would set a variety be- 
fore them, expecting (most naturally) that each 
would take the kind of food she liked best with- 
out being disturbed about her right hand neighbor 
taking something else she could not digest. The 
more I think about it the more I realize that the 
sisters will hardly know what I am getting at, if I 
do not send with this the "article" itself, so 
here it is: 

A WEAK PLEA FOR THE WOMAN’S PAGE. 

Not long ago I took occasion to say that the average 
Woman's Page of the daily paper was an insult to the in- 
telligence of the sex for whom it was intended. A pro- 
ducer of this sort of literature rises up to take exceptions to 
my remarks, urging that there are things in the Men’s 
Pages of the daily papers better worth attacking than the 
Woman’s Page; that the supply-and-demand chestnut jus- 
tifies the production and publication of the latter; and 
finally that such a page as I describe is not to be found in 
. any reputable daily paper. 

Let us grant for tne sake of argument, then, that the 
Woman’s Page is morally all right— that it is helpful and 
elevating to tne average American woman to know that 
the Empress of Austria rolls her own cigarette, that Mrs. 
Frank Leslie introduced the fashion of all black under- 
wear, that all self-respecting women are having their dia- 
mond necklaces reset to show as little gold as possible, 
and that "beauty of character is the crowning glory of a 
lady." This last is a direct quotation from the article de- 
fending the Woman’s Page against my dastardly attack. A 
paragraph on this moral sentiment is mixed up with others 
on "The Custody of Children," a scheme for dinner-table 
decoration, a report of the W. C. T. U. convention, a 
woman suffrage argument, some fashion hints about chev- 
iot frocks with waist coats of contrasting colors, and a few 
statistics about women in businessl Oh, by all means 
grant the morality of the Woman’s Page! One could afford 
to do it were the matter as piquant as the "Decameron" 
and the style as lurid as the Police Gazette. The absurdity 
of it is enough to occupy the attention of any one person, 
without complicating the matter by ethical considerations. 

You can, it is true, find worse things than in the Man’s 
Pages of any paper. In fact, you would have to go far to 
find outside of the Woman’s Page such a mixture of secu- 
lar instruction and goody-goody admonition as is here set 
forth. The same public which finds something irresist- 
ably comic in a God-fearing editor who puts a Scripture 
text at the top of his editorial column, swallows in the 
Woman’s Pa^e, without apparent effort, news from the 
demi-monde inextricably mixed up with moral paragraphs 
which mifjht be plagiarized from dear old Hannah More. 
It must indeed be true that women have uo sense of 
humor. 

Suppose for an instant a Man’s Page made up on the 
same plan as the feminine hodge-pod^e in question. It 
starts off. let us say, with a tariff editorial founded on sta- 
tistics about the importation of steel rails, then glides 


gracefully into a eulogy of the striped autumn trouserings 
it goes on with a description of how Mr. X — of the writer’s 
acquaintance — subdued his bookkeeper and office boy, 
modeled after the latest essay on tne management of 
domestic servants; next comes an abstract of a recent ser- 
mon by Dr. John Hall, telling how the reverend gentle- 
man was dressed and the name of his tailor; then there is 
an account of a prize fight, followed by some advice of 
how to keep your wife home evenings; and it winds up 
with directions for making a revolving office chair of a 
barrel, two recipes for turning neckties and one for mak- 
ing punch, and some moral reflections on variations of 
the aphorism, "Be good and you will be happy." 

In preparing a meal for a child, an invalid or a tramp- 
in fact, for any weak or down-trodden creature who can- 
not help himself and who may therefore be insulted with 
impunity — we heap together rood of all sorts of flavors, 
mincing it fine to promote convenience in the first two 
cases, or piling it up in a promiscuous mass if the recip- 
ient be a wayfarer, taking care only that there shall be 
enough. No chance for choice between this and that is 
left the consumer. There is so much bread, and so much 
meat, and so much pudding, arranged in strata which 
defy the ordinary rules of sequence in a meal. It must be 
eaten that way or left alone. Well, this seems to me very 
like the Woman’s Page, which is filled up with glimpses 
of women’s clubs, remnants of haberdashery, directions 
for doing things that no sane person wants to do, dilute 
moral platitudes, and, over it all, flavoring the whole mass, 
a dash of that patronizing advice-giving which is the in- 
corrigible fault of the average woman who scribbles. 

Is there a demand for this sort of thing? Then it should 
be dispensed— like anything else hurtful to society, yet 
which people will have— under a high license. The rev- 
enue therefrom should go to educating girls in sound lit- 
erary tastes and in sufficient concentration of mind to 
enable them to estimate properly such heterogeneous 
messes. — Eunice Dorr, in Kate Field's Washington. 

There now you have it in full, and although the 
most of us (I think) do not care about any 
woman's cigarette business or particularly about 
who introduced black underwear, yet as to the 
latter some are so grateful for the convenience of 
the latter, that they might be glad to know to 
whom they were indebted for the novel idea. But 
as to the "goody-goody admonitions," and "the 
custody of children,” the "decoration of a dinner 
table," being mixed up with or rather dished up 
along side of others ot altogether different tone 
and character, we emphatically say it is all right. 
We who are home-keepers have to spend much 
time in thinking how we can make our homes at- 
tractive, often with very limited means, and I know 
(by experience) that I have often been helped over 
rugged places by the practical suggestions of some 
sister in ' 'The Woman's Page, "and at the same time 
experienced a lifting up of the soul, by the spiritual 
thought of some other sister’s letter that occurred 
just before or just after it. Very fortunately for 
us our "Woman’s Page" is not under the control 
of any one that thinks she knows just what each 
and all will like, but one who invites the free dis- 
cussion of things in general, asking the Sisters to 
please feel free to write on any theme interesting 
to themselves, cr that they think will be of inter- 
est to any other sister. I do not expect "table- 
setting" and "dress making," will attract much 
attention from any, only those interested in them, 
on account of those things occupying so much of 
their time. But there are many of us included with 
such. And the other sisters who have time for 
music, painting or house and home decoration & 
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will please feel that our department is for one and 
all lady readers, and lovers of prose and poetry 
can help to make it a most interesting scrap book 
of good articles. Some of us have old yellow 
scraps of choice thought, almost worn beyond 
perusal, let us find them as good as new in The 
Conductor, and by so doing give others of like 
taste a treat. 


Dear Sisters: — I am not going to address this 
to the editor or editress for she is included when I 
say '•Sisters.” I imagine it vms she, who wrote 
the article signed "Yours in Earnest,” and I feel 
now, more than ever, that the Ladies' Depart- 
ment of The Conductor does not belong to a 
favored few, but to all of us who read its columns 
of varied matter. And I can vouch for the good 
it does one to have some one mention the letter, 
seat with much misgiving by bashful writers, for 
Iooticeinthe last number, that "Jean Hunt” 
bad read my last letter, and I assure you I was 
glad to know some one hoticed it. My husband 
noticed the article "Traveling on Passes” without 
my having to call his attention to it (which I 
sorely should have done had he not found it 
himself). We had a mutual good laugh over it, 
too. There is one thing I wish to say right here, 
in favor of tne men: They are always ready to 
own a fault, that is so plainly visible that they 
know it is policy to do so. 

Sister Belle has asked a question that I have 
often thought of asking, regarding the aim and 
object of tbe auxiliary. And Belle, I know just 
how yon felt the night you wrote your letter — 
with husband out in tbe storm and darkness. 
The anxiety, and all, what railroad man’s wife 
does not know what it means? But I have always 
held to the idea, "that eternal good must come 
from all things, however round about the route.” 

Yours, 

Interested. 

Toledo, Dec. 21, 1891. 

In looking back over the events of the past 
year, we cannot but feel grateful to the Giver of 
all good and perfect gifts. 1891 has dealt very 
kindly by us, there has been very little sickness 
and no deaths in the families of our members. 
We can only hope that we may be able to say the 
same at the close of '92. 

On November 13, eight of the ladies of Banner 
Division visited Andrews Division of Elkhart. 
We were met at the depot by a delegation of sis- 
ters from that division and invited to step into a 
bus in waiting, when we were conveyed to Hotel 
Bnckland, where a sumptuous repast was served, 
after which we were escorted to the G. A. R. 
hall where their meetings are held. 
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There we were met and introduced to the other 
members of the division, one and all impressed us 
with the desire that Elkhart was not so far away, 
and that we might see them often. After the 
meeting closed, the president, Mrs. Hussey, in- 
formed us that supper awaited us at her home, 
and that no excuses would be taken, so of course 
we made none but did as we were commanded. 
Some of Us did try to offer a feeble resistance on 
reaching the street car when she cooly informed 
us that it was her treat and no Toledo money 
would be taken in payment for fares, but we had 
always been taught that submission was, one of 
woman’s chiefest virtues, so we submitted with 
all the grace given us. After the supper to which 
we all did ample justice Sisters Hussey and 
Spurgen conducted us back to the depot to await 
the coming of our train; there again we met sev- 
eral of the ladies who had come hither to see us 
take our departure, but when the train arrived, 
we had the conceit taken out of us somewhat by 
the conductor’s remark that that crowd could not 
ride on his train; but he finally consented as we 
were all armed with passes signed by the superin- 
tendent. We would never forgive Brj. McIntyre* 
only that his wife was one of the crowd and we 
are certain that he was treated to one of Caudle's 
curtain lectures delivered in first class style, be- 
fore he was allowed to sleep that night. As it 
was, all enjoyed the day, and voted the ladies of 
Elkhart as being right royal entertainers. 

On the evening of December 10th, occurred 
the first annual ball given by the ladies of Banner 
Division at I. O. O. F. hall. It was a success in 
every way; there was a large attendance. The* 
hall was beautifully decorated and from behind 
a screen of potted plants and ferns, Leon’s orches- 
tra discoursed sweet music for the pleasure of 
those who wished to trip the light fantastic, 
while for the more sober and sedate, cards .were 
furnished to while away the hours from 9 p. m. 
to early morn. Each member constituted herself 
a reception committee consequently there were 
none who did not receive a cordial welcome. Up 
in the dining room the tables looked beautiful 
with their snowy linen and glittering silver, and 
were loadedwith all the good things which help to 
make life pleasant for the hungry man. 

Mrs. James McMillan, as chairman of the so- 
cial committee, was a host in herself; too much 
cannot be said in her praise. And our president, 
Mrs. Moore, is no drone, not even at the table; 
but we don’t wish to insinuate that she is a large 
eater, for she may have future prospects of which 
we know nothing, and we would not like to injure 
them for we think the best none too good for her. 

In mention of the floor committee we will only 
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speak briefly. We could hear the clarion voice of 
Bro. Talty announcing the want of one more 
couple this way, while Drs. Purrett and Osborne 
were untiring in their efforts to And a case of la 
grippe which their medicine would not cure. 
Bro. Loop made himself conspicuous by his ab- 
sence, but as his was a case of business before 
pleasure, we can only commend his good judg- 
ment. 

And later in the month, Dec. 18, came the elec- 
tion of officers. Mrs. Jas. H. Moore was elected 
president; Mrs. E. W. Purrett, V. P.; Mrs. J. 
Powers,* S. and T. ; Mrs. G. R. Updyke, S. S. ; 
Mrs. M. A. Loop, J. S.; Mrs. A. W. McIntyre, 
G.; Mrs. Geo. McWilliams, C. S.; Mrs. Moore, 
Delegate; Mrs. Jas. McMillan, Alternate and 
Chairman of Executive Committee. 

The ladies of Banner Division wish to tender 
their thanks to Div. 26 of the O. R. C. for their 
aid and sympathy in the past, also for their assist- 
ance at our party. 

Now Mr. Editor I am afraid I have made my 
story too long and as a consequence it may come 
to grief or the waste basket, but please remember 
that it is the last of the year and it is not best to 
leave anything undone. Hoping that my suc- 
cessor may And something more interesting to say 
to the readers of Thr Conductor tha-z I Save, I 
remain Yours in P. F., 

Mrs. J. Powers, Cor. Sec. 


Intentions and Results. 

Much of our present happiness and our future 
progress depends upon the attitude we take with 
regard to our own past lives and actions. With 
the variety of temperament and early training, 
there is an equal variety in the manner in which 
people look back on themselves. Some cheerfully 
and self -complacently review their past with a 
fair degree of satisfaction. They do not see much 
reason for regret, still less for self reproach, and 
as the past, whatever it may be, can never be 
changed, they esteem it a folly to waste time and 
feeling in unavailing lamentations. Others, of a 
different type, are forever recalling the past with 
sadness, and wishing that it had been different, 
They brood on their mistakes; they consider how 
much better they might have done; they reproach 
themselves for all their faults and failures; they 
decry their ignorance; they grow bitter in the 
retrospect. Others, again, wiser than either, try 
to review the past, chiefly for the sake of the fut- 
ure; they trace their follies less to deplore than to 
avoid them; they use their experience not so 
much to scorn their past errors, as to promote 
f uture welfare. 


Those of us who are intelligent enough to take 
this course are, however, often discouraged by its 
apparent difficulties. We And much that seems 
unexplainable; much that we had supposed to be 
right and wise turning out disastrous in its effects. 
Some things which we have scrupulously avoided, 
perhaps at great sacriAce of inclination, prove to 
have been really the very things which were most 
needed. Mingled motives and complex circum- 
stances make of the past a tang ed web, that our 
utmost efforts fail tp unravel. And then we And 
that the circumstances have changed, opinions 
have altered, and we ourselves look at things so 
differently from what we did that it seems impos- 
sible to judge justly of our past, or to apply that 
judgment to future needs. We certainly learn 
something by experience, but the lessons are 
hard and need explanation, and our progress in 
acquiring them is slow and unsatisfactory. 

One thing that might help us to elucidate the 
past, and to discover its bearing upon the future, 
is to keep clearly in mind the distinction between 
the intention of our actions and their actual results. 
If we desire to ascertain our own moral condition 
when we performed them, we must study the 
former; but if we would test their value as a 
guide for the future we must study the latter. 
Whatever we may have done, believing or fearing 
that it was wrong, was wrong for us then, even 
though in looking back upon it now, the action it- 
self may seem to have been innocent, and even to 
have produced favorable results. This is seldom 
thought of in our retrospects. We look with len- 
ity upon all conduct that approves itself to us at 
the present time, and smile at the qualms of con- 
science that we once had, forgetting that the 
quality of the action depends upon the intention, 
and that our opinions of right and wrong at the 
time determine its moral character. 

On the other hand, if we have acted according 
to our belief of what was right, and up to our 
knowledge of what was best, we are absolved 
trom all blame and relieved from all further re- 
sponsibility. Yet it by no means follows that the 
same action would be equally gcod or wise now. 
It is manifestly unjust to condemn ourselves for 
having done what we honestly held to be right or 
considered as innocent, yet there is a wholesome 
regret at past errors of judgment, which has been 
called ' Repentance of the understanding," which 
every man and woman who is mentally and 
morally growing will frequently experience. We 
are continually adding to our knowledge, improv- 
ing in intelligence, getting a deeper insight into 
cause and effect, proving by repeated experience 
the wisdom or folly of certain courses of conduct. 
Thus standards are ever rising, and the con- 
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science of the good man will prompt him to quite 
a different line off action in certain respects this 
year from what it did last year, if his intelligence 
bas been active and his mind growing. Much 
that was right for him then would be wrong now, 
simply because he is living on a higher plane. 
This truth is often lost sight of by those who 
strictly follow the teachings or example of some 
honored leader who has passed away. He was, 
perhaps, far beyond his day or generation, as a 
statesman, a philosopher, a philanthropist, or in 
whatever direction his genius was bent. But 
some of his followers fancy that loyalty requires 
them not only to tread in his steps, but to go no 
further in the same direction. They forget, that 
bad he lived, he would not have stood still; his 
mind would have continued to grow and his 
Aaadards to rise, and that truly to follow him is 
to continue to advance in the paths which he has 
opened up for them. 

This distinction between the conscientiousness 
of our acts and their ultimate results is doubtless 
the cause of much of the cloudiness which en- 
velops the past, when we try to review it. We 
mix op right and wrong with what now appears to 
us to be good and evil, thus obtaining no clear 
idea of either. On the one hand, we excuse what 
is inexcusable; on the other, we censure what is 
unimpeachable. Unless we can recall our past 
self, with its opinions and convictions, its inten- 
tions and motives, its ignorance and knowledge, 
we cannot judge it justly; and, unless we examine 
the results of past actions in the light of present 
intelligence, "we shall make no improvement in 
the future. These investigations, made in the 
spirit and the love of truth, will reveal to us not 
only new visions of what is wise, but new stand- 
ards of what is right. It is not true, as some have 
tried to prove, that while intelligence grows, 
morality stands still. What are the limits of 
either no one knows, but certain it is that, with 
every increase of knowledge, with every upward 
stage of mental growth, there is a corresponding 
enlargement of the sphere of duty, an ascent of 
the moral ideal. Whatever is proved to the mind 
to be wisest and best appeals at once to the con- 
science as a duty to enforce, and to the will to 
carry into action. And we are quite as responsi- 
ble for the growth of the one as for the faithful- 
ness of the other. Sloth and stagnation are moral 
as well as intellectual sins, and, while we must 
ever follow our present convictions of duty, we 
must use every means in our power to test those 
convictions, and, if need be, to correct and im- 
prove them . — Locomotive Engineer' s Journal , Jan. 
1892. 


Tne Realizing Faculty. 

There is no faculty of the mind which is so 
prominent in its influence on the moral nature as 
imagination. As the reasoning powers and the 
judgment are cultivated they reveal to us much 
knowledge of right and wrong, solve many of the 
knotty problems of life, and disentangle some of 
the intricacies of duty. But it is reserved for the 
imagination to touch the heart and to arouse the 
feelings. And as the essence of the moral life is 
the love of the right, and the desire to pursue it, 
whatever can inspire or nourish these deserves our 
special consideration. 

The imagination is almost boundless in its 
range. Without creating anything absolutely new, 
it has the power of so combining and re-combin- 
ing, fashioning and re-fashioning the actual ma- 
terials and relations of life as to form innumera- 
ble fantastic and even impossible images, which 
appear, dissolve and re-appear in ever new forms. 
But, aided by keen perceptions, wise discrimin- 
ations and a sensitive nature, it also has the 
power of picturing things as they are , with a fair 
degree of correctness. This may be called the 
realizing faculty. Its functions in our social life 
is much more important than is generally sup- 
posed. A very large proportion of our sins 
against our fellow men may be traced to a defi- 
ciency of this power. Unkindne^s from the most 
trifling discourtesy to the most pitiless cruelty, is 
largely due to the fact that we have no adequate 
image in our minds of the feelings of those we 
thus hurt. In former times this was the case 
with regard to bodily pain. Men, and even women, 
could wituess without a shudder the gladiator- 
ial contests and the agony that supervened. 
Torture and persecution were every day affairs, 
because no one realized the pangs inflicted. Civ- 
ilization, with its increase of knowledge, insight 
and sympathy, has made all such things well nigh 
impossible. And, slowly, too, we are becoming 
able to picture to ourselves the thoughts and 
emotions of others, and these images make many 
persons careful not to cause mental distress to 
those with whom they mingle. Pity and compas- 
sion are, indeed, the first fruits of this realizing 
faculty, and are generally proportioned toi its 
development. We know how much more easily 
they are aroused by the sight of the pain than by 
its mere recital, by the occurrence of a small 
catastrophe in our immediate vicinity, than by 
the wholesale destruction of life in a far away 
land In the one case the mental picture is vivid, 
in the other it is pale and colorless. 

If this realizing power makes us compassionate 
it also makes us charitable. Intellectual sym- 
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pathy is more rare and more difficult of attain- 
ment than mere sympathy with pain and pleasure. 
Those accustomed to one line of thought, and as- 
sociating only with those who share it, cannot 
readily understand how any one can differ from 
them, and are, therefore, inclined to doubt either 
their honesty or their intelligence. Much bitter 
controversy, much harsh and unjust criticism, is 
due to the feebleness of this power. Neither 
party can put himself in the place of the other or 
see how he came to hold such beliefs, or why he 
should not at once abandon them. So the esti- 
mates of guilt commonly made are seldom fair 
and just for the same reason. When a man, ac- 
customed all his life to abhor some vice or to 
loathe some crime, and mingling only with those 
who share bis feelings, forms his judgment of a 
delinquent 'from his own standpoint, it must be 
an erroneous one. He thinks what his own guilt 
would-be in such a case, which is a very differ- 
ent matter. He does not pause to remember that 
the man whose birth, surroundings and educa- 
tion have made vice and crime familiar, cannot 
regard it as he does. He cannot conceive of the 
streugth of his passions or the force of his tempta- 
tations. So the rich and poor fail to understand 
each other, the well informed and the ignorant, 
the employer and the employed, the young and 
the old. Their lives, their modes of thought, 
their influences, their standards of action are all 
different, and, failing to realize any but their own. 
their judgments of each other are erroneous and 
uncharitable. Could they but form true pictures 
in their minds of each other, could they imagine 
with any fair degree of correctness each other’s 
condition, thoughts, feelings and motives, how 
much more kindly, charitably, and therefore just- 
ly, would each estimate the other. 

If this realizing faculty is so powerful a factor 
in human welfare, how may we develope ir? 
Every advancement in education, every act of 
mental discipline, every advantage of wider inter- 
course by society or travel, everything which 
brings different classes into closer relations, every 
influence which broadens the mind and expands 
the views, tend in this direction. To beware of 
getting into ruts, to avoid dwelling upon a ‘ingle 
line of thought, to vary the life as much as may 
be, to study human nature in its personal and 
social aspects, to be hospitable to another's 
thought, tender of another’s feelings, respectful 
to another’s individuality — all these will help us 
to a clearer and truer realization of our fellow 
men and to better relations with them. — Lico- 
motive Engineer's Journal Jan. 1892. 


"Creeping Up the Stairs." 

In the softly fading twilight 
Of a weary, weary day, 

With a quiet step I entered 
Where the children were at play. 

I was brooding o’er some trouble 
Which^had met me unawares, 

When a little voice came ringing 
"Me is creeping up the stairs." 

Ah, it touched the tenderest heart-strings. 
With a breath and force divine, 

And such melodies awakened 
As no wording can define. 

And I turned to see our darling 
All forgetful of my cares, 

When I saw the little creature 
Slowly creeping up the stairs. 

Step by step she bravely clambered 
On her little hands and knees, 

Keeping up a constant chattering, 

Like a magpie in the trees; 

Till at last she reached the topmost. 

When o’er all her world’s affairs, 

She delighted stood a victor 
After creeping up the stairs. 

Fainting heart, behold an image 
Of man's brief and struggling life, 

Whose best prizes must be captured 
With a noble, earnest strife; 

Onward, upward reaching ever, 

Bending to the weight of cares, 

Hoping, fearing, still expecting, 

We go creeping up the stairs. < 

On their steps may be no carpet, 

By their sides may be no rail; 

Hands and knees may often pain us, 

And the heart may almost fail ; 

Still above there is the glory, 

Which no sinfulness impairs, 

With its joy and rest forever, 

After creeping up the stairs. 

— Locomotive Engineer' s Journal. 


Left Undone. 

It isn't the thing you do, dear — 

It’s the thing you’ve left undone — 
Which gives you a bit of heartache 
At the setting of the sun; 

The tender word forgotten, 

The letter you did not write, 

The flower you might have sent, dear, 
Are your haunting ghosts to-night. 

The stone you might have lifted 
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Oat of a brother's way; 

The bit of heartsome counsel 
Yon were hurried too much to say; 

The loving touch of the hand, dear, 

The gentle and winsome tone, 

That you had no time or thought for, 

With troubles enough of your own. 

The little act of kindness, 

So easily out of mind; 

Those chances to be angels 
Which every mortal finds; 

They come in night and silence — 

Each chill, reproachful wraith — 

When hope is faint and flagging 
And a blight has dropped on faith 

For life is all too short, dear, 

And sorrow is all too great, 

To suffer our slow compassion 
That tarries until too late. 

And it’s not the thing you do, dear — 

It’s the thing you leave undone — 

Which gives you the bit of headache 
At the setting of the sun. 

— Selected. 


Little Dora’s Verse. 

Little Dora was five years old and when the 
other children learned their verses for Sunday 
school. Little Dora had to learn one, fbo. She 
had learned blessed are the pure in heart an d al l 
the'blessed verses before it, and to-day Mama 
read to her, "Blessed are the peace makers, 
lor they shall be called the children of God. " 
Mama told her what a peace maker meant and 
then proceeded to teach her the verse. Blessed 
said mama; blethed, said Dora; are the, said 
mama; ah de, said Dora; peace makers, from 
mama, followed by peathe makers from the wide 
awake little girlie. Over and over they said the 
verse, a few words at a time until Dora said all 
alone, bravely, "Blethed ah de peathe makles foh 
deys all be tailed de chi lien of God.” For days 
Dora repeated it over and over to herself, but 
every body was so good and everything went 
along so peacefully that she had no chance to be 
a "peathe maker" only she did not break the 
peace. But one day her mama went to the store 
after a spool of thread. Mama had given her 
a new nickle. telling her that she would receive 
one penny in change as the thread was only four 
cents, and that she might spend the penny for 
herself. As she walked along home thinking 
about her penny and how she should spend it, 
she came to some large boys disputing over a 
game of marbles, loud angry words fe ll from 
their lips and they really looked as though they 


5 1 

were going to fight. Dora’s verse naturally 
came to her mind. Here was a chance to make 
peace. Involuntary she repeated, "Blethed ah 
the peathemakahs, ” and stepping fearlessly up to 
the boys, held out the penny in her tiny hand, 
saying, "Boithes, ooh tan have dis penny if ooh 
will dus thop that naughty talk, and be dood 
boithes." How ashamed the boys looked, and 
the largest ohe said, "Bless your little heart, we 
don’t want your penny; here take my marbles," 
and before Dora could gather her scattered senses 
the boys had contributed to Dick's bag of marbles 
until it was too full to tie good, and laying it in 
her arms had walked away whistling boy fashion. 
Dora hastened almost breathlessly home, and 
when she had told mama about it said, "do folks 
always get marbles for bein peathe makahs?" 
Mama tried hard not to laugh as she answered, 
"No, not always marbles, darling, but they 
always get loving thoughts, which are much bet- 
ter," and left Dora with her marbles and her 
verse.— The Geaner, 


An Unhappy Thought, 

An old cow, so I've heard it said, 

Lived near a railway track. 

It was her favorite promenade, 

With only one drawback. 

Whene’er a train came up the road. 

It shrieked as if to say: 

"Come, come old lady, step aside! 

We have the right of way." 

She said she'd lived the longer there, 
She thought it wasn’t just. 

Trains were too rude to step aside; 
Why was it that she must? 

She cogitated long, and then 
She argued to her calf: 

"I think that to that upstart thing 
I’m too polite by half. 

"When next it gives its warning shriek 
(I’ll tell you my idea) 

I mean to look the other way, 
Pretending I don’t hear!" 

"Why, yes, dear ma! I think I would, 
Just make them take the field." 

And so the old cow took her stand, 
Determined not to yield. 

But how the new plan worked, alas! 

The calf could only guess; 

Because its mother never came 
To tell of its success. 

— Helen F. Lovett , in Good Cheer. 
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Osawatomie, Kan., Dec. 30, 1891. 
Editor Raihvay Conductor : 

Osawatomie Division, No. 137, gave their second 
annual ball and banquet on Monday evening, De- 
cember 28th, which was a complete success in 
every way. The weather proved favorable, which 
brought many visitors from Kansas City, Sedalia, 
Ottawa, Paola and Council Grove. Prof. S. D. 
Pryor’s orchestra, of St. Joseph, Mo., furnished 
the music, which was highly appreciated and 
commented upon by everybody in attendance. 
The banquet was prepared and served at C. A. 
Pratt’s Misouri Pacific eating house, where 250 
persons did justice to the many good things pro- 
vided for the occasion, which pleased the eye and 
satisfied the hungry dancers. All arrangements 
had been systematically detailed and placed in 
charge of committees, each and every one of 
which performed their duties with ?s much accur- 
acy and punctuality as they would have completed 
a time order against the “Cannon Ball,” and this 
is the secret of our success, and makes our worthy 
secretary, Brother Scow, feel proud as he knows 
there are several new crisp bank notes going into 
our treasury, the proceeds of the ball. We desire 
to thank all our friends through The Conductor 
for their liberal patronage, and to wish them a 
happy Nfew Year, with the hope we may all meet 
again one year hence. 

I am truly yours in P. F., 

A. C. Hamlet. 

Minneapolis, Minn, Dec. 23, 1891. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

Please make mention of this, so the conductors 
throughout the country will know we are still in 
it. On Dec. 20th, St. Paul Division No. 40, held 
a regular meeting at their hall in St. Paul, which 
was the event of the season. Minneapolis Divis- 
ion No. 1 17, had an invitation to attend in a body, 
and came to the front about thirty strong, to help 
do the honors, which was carried out in full. 
The principal feature of the occasion was the 
conferring of the three degrees on the members 
of B. of R. C. Lodge No. 24, in a body, and the 
first, second and third degrees on three newly 


made members. Bro. J. D. Condit, C. C. of Divis- 
ion 40, assisted by Bro. Geo. M. Miles, C. C. of 
Division 117, conferring the degrees in a way that 
made it very impressive to every one present, of 
which there were seventy- three members registered 
of the different Divisions, making it a very nice 
audience. And I want to state right here that 
Division No. 40, has a set of officers to feel proud 
of. That they are all artists was apparent in the 
quiet way every thing was carried out to the last. 
After the regular routine of business, and the new 
made Brothers had signed their names for future 
reference, we were called to our feet in the usual 
way by the chair, and informed after an ancient 
custom our presence was required in the reception 
room, and ordered to form in double file and 
march to same, where upon entering we found 
a bounteous lunch spread, that every one present 
partook of in a way that showed his appreciation 
better than words. After luncheon the cigars 
were passed around, and we were called to order 
by Bro. J. D. Condit, and informed that Division 
40, had a great many orators, and if we would 
listen we would hear some of their oratory, which 
was very praiseworthy from the members of 40, 
as well as 117, and some of the new made Broth- 
ers, and a goodly number of jokes, which were 
very enjoyable, and in which Bro. Staples ex- 
celled with his get off on the pump handle, which 
brought things to a close with three cheers and a 
tiger. And for entertainers, let me tell you Bro. 
J. D. Condit, C. C., and Bro. M. N. Goss, A. C. C., 
ofDivision 40, with their assistants take the cake. 
It never drags. More next time. 

Yours in P F., 

Joe. 

Wilmington, Del., Dec. 31, 1891. 
Editor Railway Conductor ; 

Our genial new secretary and treasurer has 
notified me of my appointmer^ as correspond- 
ent of themonthly for the ensuing year. Well, it 
is an honor to represent Wilmington Division No. 
224, in our monthly, and if the Division and 
monthly can stand it, all right, tho’ they may re- 
gret their choice ere another election takes place. 
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As to the happenings. Our annual election took 
place Dec. 6th, and resulted in the election of I. 
T. Layfield, C. C.; E. M. Dean, A. C. C.; R. 
Boylan, S. C.; I. Allison, I. C. ; B. F. Loudon, 
I S.; A. Mahoney, O. S. ; F. J. Boylan, S. & T. 
L T. Parker, C. Sherburne, and J. T. Cooper, 
trustees for one year. The attendance on election 
day was not as good as might be desired, twenty- 
three Brothers good and true being present. But 
what was lacking in numbers was fully made up 
in the hearty good feeling existing between the 
Brothers. Bowing gracefully before the will of 
the majority always, is one of the bragging 
qialities of Division 224. To the Divisions sur- 
rounding us it will be no news to tell of our pros- 
perity, but for the benefit of others away from 
us. it will not be amiss to say, that a more healthy 
and prosperous Division, numbers considered, 
(72 members I think) cannot be found. We have 
at present something over $1,000, in the Savings 
Bank drawing interest, and pay a sick benefit of 
$5 per week. $400 of this amount was aug- 
mented at the O. R. C. entertainment at the 
Wilmington Opera House, Dec. 12th. The 
play rendered was "She Stoops to Conquer” by 
The Ford Opera Co., and was well encored. The 
original contract called for the production of 
"School for Scandal" but owing to the sickness 
of the leading lady, the former piece was substi- 
tuted. The house was filled to completion, 
and the Brothers and their families were out in 
full force, and were a credit to the O. R. C. 
Taken altogether it was a success in every way. 
Apropos of this entertainment, a complimentary 
excursion was given to Division 229, of Reading, 
Pa., by our Division Sept. 23. It consisted of a 
steam- boat trip down the Delaware river, leaving 
Wilmington at 9 a. m. and returning at 5 p. m., 
visiting Fort Delaware, and several Bay Side re 
sorts. Meals were taken enroute, and this of all 
other similar trips was voted a great success, 65 
members and their families were present, 20 of 
them being the visiting Brothers. Thus we of 
224, enjoy ourselves. I w ill add that we are nearly 
all members of the Independent Mutual Associa- 
tion, and think it a most excellent addition to our 
Order. In the 6 months’ operation only 5 assess- 
ments as yet. Bros. Hawkins and Parker, are off 
on their vacation, and as to the gallant Colonel, 
(I refer to our new chief) we expect some fine 
work, nothing startling, agitating the great body 
of the O. R. C. Things are moving along like 
clock work, and like the French cry of "Vive 
la Republique," we say, long live the O. R. C 
Yours in P. F.. 

F. E. Emerson. 


Leadvillk, Colo., Dec. 8, 1891. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

Sunday night Dec. 6th was one long to be re- 
membered by the Brothers of No. 252. Ther- 
mometer on the outside of Division room was try- 
ing to congeal and succeeded as far as ten degrees 
below, but in among the assembled Brothers it 
grew exceedingly warm at times. Regular meet- 
ing convened shortly after eight o’clock in which 
we piled up around our * efficient secretary and 
treasurer business enough to swamp any ordinary 
man, but being well "up” in the office work and 
enjoying a Herculean stature, he waded through 
the labor without a murmur. Appreciating 
his past work and in the anticipation of 
making him his own successor, we tacked a salary 
on him which he in turn appreciates and deserves. 
This together with the raising of monthly dues, 
and admitting three Brotherhood men constituted 
the most important work of the regular session. 
Immediately upon closing regular order of busi- 
ness, C. C. L. A. Singleton convened the brothers 
in special session for the election of officers pur- 
suant to an order issued at prior meeting. 

Tbe forces present were nearly evenly divided 
betwe n the old O. R. C. and the Brothers ad- 
mitted from the B. R. C. and, (just drive a tack in 
this) we are all well satisfied with the quality of 
timber that has fallen to us from that source, and 
every Brother is now congratulating every other 
Brother on the absolute harmony that prevailed 
during the entire election. Not a dissenting voice 
was heard, nor an adverse vote was cast for a sin- 
ble nominee, every officer beiDg unanimously 
elected by first ballot. Four o’clock Monday 
morning hailed us as we dispersed, and on the 
countenance of each Brother there was discernable 
the unmistakable desire and determination to 
faithfully do his duty. Below are thj corps 
of officers for 1892, and with the exception of the 

Jr. C. do not think we could have selected a bet- 
ter force. 

L. A. Singleton, C. C,; Wm. Henderson, A. C. 
C.; L. J. Cummings, S. C. ; H. E. Cronk, J. C.; 
W. M. McDole, I. S. ; E. L. Dunn, O. S.; D. F. 
McPherson, S. & T.; Trustees and Finance com- 
mittee, L. A. Singleton, Wm. Henderson, C. L. 
Gilbert. Local grievance committee, H. E. 
Cronk, C. L. Gilbert, Wm. Henderson. Corres- 
pondent to The Conductor, H. E. Cronk. 
Solicitor to The Conductor, L. J. Cummings. 

Very truly yours. 

H. E. Cronk. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 15, 1891. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

Minneapolis , Minnesota, the noted convention 
city of the Northwest. Please put that in capital 
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letters so that each and every conductor that gets 
his eyes on it, and has the opportunity of voting 
to where the next Grand Division shall be held 
will have it uppermost in his safety valve, so it 
will pop about the time he is voting for that same. 
Dec. 13, i8gLi, Minneapolis Division No. 117, held 
a meeting at their hall that would have done any 
conductor’s heart good to have attended, as it was 
out of sight, and in addition to that meeting we 
elected officers for the ensuing year that yre feel 
proud of. Just to let you know who they are I 
will give you a slight sketch of them. For C. C. 
Geo. M. Miles, was re-elected, after making a 
speech that would criminate any man, and then 
get elected without ceremony. An old soldier as 
well as a conductor, and fitted for any position in 
the Order, which I hope will be remembered if you 
ever want a change at the wheel. Next in order 
is our A. C. C., D. C. Kelly, who never fails to 
smile when anything pleases him, and will call 
you down upon entering to register. Next is our 
old and reliable S. & T., Geo. Elmer, who sits to 
the right of the C. C., and whom you can tell by 
that shiny place just back of his eye brows, and 
doing business ail the time, and putting you in 
mind of what is on the books against you. Next 
is our S. C., M. F. Crahen, built after the bird of 
the same name, but a poor mans friend ever 
ready to help the suffering. Across from him is 
Wm. Beatty, our J. C., whom you will know by 
the handy way of keeping things in shape, and 
steering the boys ashore. Then comes our I. S., 
C. M. Torrence, whom the writer remembers skin- 
ing the cat in days of yore, and will take your pic. 
ture through the camera in the door before he 
will let you enter. Last but not least comes our 
O. S., McCarthy, whom you will know, or he will 
know you, by the way he has of helping you on 
with your ulster, or any stray cigars you might 
have. Taking it all around we think we have as 
fine a set of officers as there is in the Order. And 
any one having any doubts to the contrary can 
satisfy himself by calling on us any second or 
fourth Sunday in each month, corner of Washing- 
ton and First avenues, South Elks Hall. Take 
the elevator at the foot of the stairs and keep on 
going up as far as you can and turn to the right. 
Remember we can take care of the next Grand 
Division, by what the papers tell you. Division 
1 17, is prospering, and here is a “Merry Christ- 
mas and Happy New Year.” Take some yourself. 

Yours in P. F., 

Joe. 

Sharpsville, Pa,, Dec. 29, 1891. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

1 'As the year comes to a close, it is well that we 


look to see that it's work is all done. Perhaps 
there are some neglected duties which may yet be 
done that the year's record may not be marred by 
incompleteness.” 

As I noticed the above article a few days ago 
I was impressed with the thought that altho’ my 
heart has been so grateful, I have never expressed 
my thanks to Erie Division No. 64, for their kind 
care and thoughtfulness to me and mine, in our 
sudden and terrible sorrow. Also the pillow of 
flowers, a gift from that Division of which my 
husband was a member. 

Youngstown Division No. 270, attended the 
funeral services in a body. Their effort to do so 
was greatly appreciated by all, and will not be 
forgotten. 

As I read in the December number of The 
Railway Conductor, the opening words of a 
letter from Sunbury, Pa., I thought how true. 
Oh! the vacant chairs in conductors homes. 

I acknowledge draft from Insurance committee, 
with many thanks. 

Sincerely yours, 

Mrs. Anna L. Jessup. 

Toledo, Ohio. 

Edit: r Railway Conductor : 

Dear Sir: Seeing the text of the bill that 
Senator Cullom of Illinois has introduced, and 
noticing your remarks in last issue wherein a 
“contemporary wonders why it is that the switch- 
men have endorsed the old link and pin” instead 
of a so-called automatic hook, and seeing a dis- 
cretion in the R. R. Gazette of late date wherein the 
fancy patent uncoupling levers are shown, that we 
are compelled to work with at night no matter 
whether our lamp goes out or not, leads me to 
address you an inquiry wherein under heav- 
ens the fool killer is. Now in my opinion there 
is more work for him to do at the present time 
than any “other citizen of the United States” 
that I have any knowledge of, and I think he 
ought to be “up and at it.” If there is any good 
reason why we should have 20 or 30 kinds of 
couplers to contend with in freight service then 
let us know why, for me, I am willing to go back 
to the old link and pin without a shadow of im- 
provement in any way, for by so doing we would 
know exactly “what is coming.” 

I notice you say there are link and pin couplers 
that are “good ones” and our most earnest desire 
is that we may have a chance, I mean yard and 
train employes, to bear testimony in the commit- 
tee of our choice to say the least, and the com- 
mittee that is recommended by the Cullom bill I 
believe will bring order out of chaos very quickly. 

I will venture one more opinion npon my own 
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responsibility, and that is, that there is great need 
of a permanent committee of experts to meet, at 
least semi-annually and pass upon any device of- 
fered for interstate traffic for freight cars. 

It is painfully evident that as soon as the patent 
right men and the rich manufacturers can go in 
cahoots with prominent editors of railroad papers 
and a few railway officials, we will never get any- 
thing for freight service in the shape of an 
antomatic coupler. 

I do not blame the switchmen for withholding 
their vote of endorsing the M. C. B. type, as those 
men are well aware that the expenditure of thirty 
or forty million dollars, and an annual expendi- 
ture of an immense amount to maintain it after 
it is applied to all cars, would necessarily re-act 
upon them largely in case it was rejected in a few 
years, as I firmly believe it will be. 

If we as employes unite in asking for power 
brakes, that alone will be sufficient advancement 
for us to assume, as we can "bank” now on get- 
ting a uniform coupler. I may be wrong in this 
matter, but those are my ideas, 

As A Conductor. 

Birmingham, Ala., Jan. 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

As we are in warm sympathy with all classes of 
organized labor, and especially with railway con- 
ductors, we beg to submit a few words upon the 
subject of federation. 

In the December issue ot your valuable journal 
we notice an article from "Link and Pin," and 
another from "Federate," written from Memphis, 
Tenn. The latter states "the time has arrived 
when the railroad employes of America must or- 
ganize, co-operate and federate, and sir, the work 
must be done quickly and thoroughly." 

Indeed "the time has arrived." 

When we observe the power there is given to 
combined or federated capital we may be taught a 
lesson full of wisdom, and one which we should 
speedily exemplify. 

If there is no benefit in federation, then there 
is no strength in union, nor is there any efficiency 
in power. It gives us increase of numbers. Is 
this objectionable? If it is, then we would be 
better disbanded than united. Again it gives us 
increase of wisdom. Is this detrimental ? If it is, 
then there is no wisdom nor safety in the multi- 
plicity of council. 

The strongest state government in our union 
would be too weak and insufficient to conquer the 
smallest foreign power, but in the federation of all 
our states into one grand union we have a power 
sufficient to conquer the world in arms. 

Separate organizations as they exist to- day have 


accomplished material benefits in their weakness. 
And is not the union of members in each organ- 
ization federation in a limited sense? Then if 
federation in such a limited degree has given such 
beneficial results, I ask what would it give in a 
general sense. 

Organization as it exists to-day with railway 
employes, notwithstanding its policy and power, 
is but the initiatory or rudiment of what it can be 
and what it will be with any plan of federation 
that serves to combine the strength of all for the 
good of all. Our association with each other, the 
similarity of our occupations, having the same 
object in view and working for the same company 
or corporation, imperatively demands that a closer 
and warmer relationship should exist between us. 

Now, I ask how is this relationship to exist and 
be fortified while we are divided. It has not, 
therefore it is presumable that it cannot. There 
is a certain degree of rivalry and emulation exist- 
ing between all our orders which is a dangerous 
and destructive element. It causes division and 
strife, and our companies can dictate terms as 
long as they find we are divided. We are 
as one common family engaged in one common 
occupation, then why not unite fully .and com- 
pletely. "A house divided against itself cannot 
stand" is a truism that is supported and verified 
by holy writ, and it has been verified by our own 
experience. 

We believe that a wise plan of federation will 
effect a treaty of reciprocity between capital and 
labor that has never existed, and can not exist 
without it. It will cause the lion and the lamb 
to lie down in peace together, and capital and 
labor will not stand arrayed against each other as 
implacable and malevolent foes, but they will 
clasp hands in eternal friendship over the graves 
they had made for each other. 

Disunion is contrary to the laws of nature; yea, 
of civilization. There is no atom of matter in 
all nature that exists in isolution. And if we go 
back into the twilight of civilization we find that 
man, by intuition, was prompted to combine first 
into the family, then into tribes, monarchies and 
kingdoms, and it has been this instinctive element 
in man that led him to create a government dem- 
ocratic in principle, "for the people, of the peo- 
ple and by the people." 

We have no words to express our surprise to 
find even one man in the railway service who 
would for a moment oppose any plan of federa- 
tion that would serve to give him strength to 
grapple with oppression. There are a few aris- 
tocrats of labor who consider they would be 
lowering the standard of their profession by fed- 
erating with those less favored with luxury than 
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themselves God pity such benighted souls. If 
this very element was in authority they would 
be ten times more oppressive to labor than those 
now charged with injustice. 

If an army was in close contact with its enemy, 
reinforcements would be a most delightful and 
helpful acquisition, and those who received them 
would not care whether they were lords or whether 
slaves, because they would give assistance. The 
intelligent and representative portion would be 
those who would formulate the principles and 
constitution of any federated body. Then why 
should this aristocratic element be so shocked by 
affiliation with their inferiors as they claim? 
Why do they single out the exceptions only? 
Shall we answer? It is for the want of that feel- 
ing 4 ‘sympathy makes the whole world akin." 

We have no words sufficient to express our con- 
tempt for the man who would desecrate his alleg- 
iance to that natural bond of brotherhood by 
manifesting the slightest estrangement to the 
humblest slave that ever earned bread "by 
the sweat of his brow.” 

Federation will sing the death dirge of scabism. 
Federation will unbind labor from its wheel of 
Ixion, and the vultures of monopoly will seek 
their prey from other fields. 

God grant that before 1892 shall have num- 
bered its moments with the past, that every man 
in the railway service shall be a brother of one 
common brotherhood. Let there be meetings 
composed of the several orders of railway em- 
ployes held in every city in this country, to dis- 
cuss this subject. Let it be proclaimed from the 
house tops. Let it be shown to the world that 
we have waked from our Rip Van Winkle slum- 
bers and will proclaim federation until federation 
has come to stay. It is coming, it must come, 
if not then let us yield willing subjects to the cold 
and merciless power of capital and show to the 
world we have no power to formulate doctrines 
and principles for our good. 

In conclusion, we wish to thank the conductors 
for the many courtesies we have received from 
them in the past, and God grant that the year 
1892 may prove one of pleasure and usefulness 
to them. Most respectfully yours, 

A Locomotive Fireman. 

Waukesha, Wis., Jan. 6, 1892. 

To the Editor of the Conductor: 

Sunday January 3d, 1892, while Waukesha 
Division No. 259 was deeply engaged in business, 
there came an alarm at the outer door of our 
division room, which Bro. Hovey, acting O. S., 
attended and by some means unknown to us Bro. 
Hovey was overpowered and one hundred ladies 


(as he expressed himself afterward) wives of the 
members, crowded into the outer ante-room and 
requested immediate permission to enter the divis- 
ion. Upon their request being made known the 
C. C. immediately called the division to order and 
declared the regular order of business suspended 
until the sound of the gavel was heard, and re- 
quested the 1 . S. to admit the ladies, who immed- 
iately came in and marched in good order in two 
lines right and left of the altar, the length of the 
division, halted and faced the center of the room, 
when Mrs. R. C. Hooey, president, in a very 
neat, clear and appropriate speech presented to 
Waukesha Division No. 259, through its C. C. a 
handsome altar scarf as an anniversary present, 
and also informed us that the ladies could keep a 
secret. 

The scarf is a beauty, five feet long and twenty 
inches wide; made of black silk velvet trimmed 
with gold lace, bullion fringe across the ends and 
lined with scarlet satin. On one end is the fol- 
lowing in raised gold letters and figures: Div. 
.No. 259, O. R. C., with a pair of clasped hands 
and letters, P. F. in center of the above. 

After our C. C. recovered from his surprise and 
gained his speech he replied very pleasantly and 
thanked the ladies very cordially in behalf of the 
division for the beautiful present and compli- 
mented them very highly on demonstrating to the 
members of the division that the ladies could keep 
a secret so well that none were able to find out 
anything about the ladies Non de Scrip Club or 
its intentions. The C. C. then invited the ladies 
to remain with us for a short time and get ac- 
quainted, and an hour was very pleasantly spent 
socially. After also extending to us all a hearty 
invitation to attend their social the following 
Th ursday eve ning at Bro. Em ap's, they took their 
departure wishing us many such happy occasions, 
and wondering where the goat was. 

Ladies, such visits are indeed pleasant and 
serve to make stronger those ties which now bind 
us all so closely to one another. May we each 
and all so live that the future may contain 
nothing but pleasant and agreeable surprises for 
us all. Come again. 

Yours in P. F., 

Ira Yantis. 


Bennett, Pa., Jan. 7, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

I would like to say a few words in The Con- 
ductor for Anchor Line Division. We have 
been in existence four months and have forty 
good members, and taking in new ones as fast as 
we can. We have received Bro. Reynolds trans- 
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fer card from Division 114. Bro. Reynold's is 
superintendent of the Northern Division. 

Brothers of Anchor Line Division 217 extend 
their sympathy to Bro. Morehead in his sad be- 
reavement in the loss of his beloved wife. 

Our officers for year of 1892 are, Bro. E. R. 
Emery, C. C.; Bro. H. Fout, A. C. C.; Bro. W. 
H. Baird, S. and T.; Bro. J. Dull, S. C.: Bro. J. 
W. Crooks, J. C.; Bro. L. B. Fortney, I. S.; Bro. 
S. B. Clancy, O. S.; Delegate, Bro. W. H. 
Baird, Alternate, E. C. Merrill. 

Yours truly in F. F., 

J. C. H. 

Division Room No. 175. 

Memphis, Jan. 3, 1892. 

Whereas, In all ages it has been the mission 
of lovely women to give her aid and influence in 
the advancement of every noble undertaking, 
and to encourage by her counsel in the comple- 
tion of every great enterprise looking to the eleva- 
tion of humanity, and her hand is plainly trace- 
able in their perfectings, therefore be it, 

Resolved , That this division extend to the 

mothers, wives and daughters of the members of 
this division, who so generously aided in making 
our annual installation of officers so pleasant and 
harmonious, a vote of thanks and pray God's 
choicest blessings attend them through long and 
useful lives, and be it further 
Rnabed, That this division give a vote of 
thanks to the Brothers who were foremost in do- 
ing the work of decorating and preparing our hall 
for the grandest and one of the most pleasant and 
en/ojable installations in the history of our Divis- 
ion. 

Raofoed , That the thanks of Division No. 175, 
0 . R. C. be extended to Mrs. B. J. Jacoway and 
Miss Lizzie Goodwin for the kindness to this Divis- 
ion in making and arranging the altar flags and 
other paraphernalia of our Division room. Such 
acts of kindness should be gratefully remembered. 

W. H. Sbbring. 


Macon, Ga., Dec. 28, 1891. 
Editor 'Railway Conductor'. 

At regular meeting of Macon Division 123 O. 

R. C., Sunday Dec, 20, 1891, the following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year: J. M. 
Norman, C. C. ; A. N. Kendrick, A. C. C.; C. L. 
Bruner, S. and T.; W. F. Holt, S. C.; C. E. Gil- 
more, J. C., H. T. Smith, I. S. ; R. Johns, O. 

S. ; J. G. Vischer, correspondent to The Con- 
ductor. 

We cannot help but think members of Div. 123 
have made a wise selection in their officers for the 
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ensuing year. Ti e officers elect are not only 
veteran railroad men, but gentlemen who com- 
mand the respect and confidence of all they 
come in contact with. Most of them are now 
holding responsible positions. Bro. J. M. Nor- 
man is general yardmaster for the G. S. F. rail- 
road, the renowned Suwanee river route; his rail- 
road experience extends way back in war times. 
He can tell some big stories about railroading in 
war times, and while he is not an old time O. of 
R. C. man he is a true lover of the Order. The 
most mysterious thing about Bro. Norman, he is a 
bachelor, and why, no one seems to know. 

Bro. A. N. Kendrick our A. C. C. t another old 
timer, has retired from active railroad service and 
is living a life of ease and comfort that we are all 
str ving so hard to attain. To while away the 
time he owns and manages two of the best barber 
shops that our city can boast of. 

Bro. C. L. Bruner, our S. and T., holds the 
position of night yardmaster for the K. & D. rail- 
road, operating the C. of G. Ry. He has un- 
limited experience in different branches of rail- 
roading, his experience extends back to 1877; he 
has been continually in railroad service since that 
time and is one of the oldest members of the Or- 
der we have. He has proven himself a lover of 
the Order by his work in the past. 

Bro. W. F. Holt, ourS.C., hustles way freight 
between Macon and Wodley, and is considered 
by all a thorough railroad man and a first class 
conductor. 

Bro. C. E. Gilmore, ourj. C., is bossing engine 
273 in Central yard nights, having just given up 
his train on S. W. Div. to accept this position. 
Charley claims the reason he made the change 
was so he could be home with his children. 


Bro. H. T. Smith, our O. S., hustles way 
freight between here and Columbus, and says in 
all his twelve years experience as conductor on 
this run, he never had to hurry un r il the Georgia 
ten hour law took effect, and now it is bustle 
Henry or we'll have to lay up. 

Last but not least comes Bro. R. Johns, our O. 
S., known all over the world as the only Dick 
Johns. No need of saying anything about Dick 
for I think te is the best known railroad man of 
the ninteenth century. 

Considering the efficient officers chosen by Div. 
123 I cannot help but predict a bright future for 
her, especially if the members will give them the 
support they deserve and the support each ip- 
dividual member owes to his division and the 
Order. I am satisfied each and every one of the 
new officers stand ready to perform their duties to 
the best of their ability, and if Div. 123 does not 
make a mark that can be seen from afar, I don’t 
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believe it will be the fault of the officers. Hop- 
ing to give you some subscribers for The Conduc- 
tor soon and wishing all a happy and prosperous 
New Year, 

lam yours in P. F., 

C. L. Bruner, S and T. 

Brockville, Dec. 16, 1891. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

At our meeting Dec. 13 the following resolution 
was adopted by our division: 

Resolved \ That the action of G. C. C. Clark 
and the board of directors in the matter of con- 
solidation of the O. R. C. and B. R. C. is ap- 
proved and sustained by Division No. 29, and 
that this resolution be sent to The Conductor. 

Resp. in P. F., 

W. C. Wright, Sec. 

Trinidad, Jan. 14, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

Perhaps it would do no harm to let the readers 
of our journal hear from No. 247. I will first 
state, however, that I was one of the late B. R. C. 
men, and as I have not heard of anything being 
said by any of them since the consolidation of the 
O. R. C. and B. R. C., I will try to give my views. 

In regard to the matter of the agreement reached 
by the two organizations at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
Oct. 8th, to lay all personal prejudice aside, it 
must be admitted by all reasonable thinking men 
to be one of the grandest things evei done among 
railway organizations. If members of the two at 
large were as free minded and had the welfare of 
the members as much at heart as our G. C. C. 
Clark and ex-G. C. C. Howard had in using their 
influence to bring about this consolidation there 
would be no trouble or hard feelings in this mat- 
ter, but it is hardly the case; it is possible that 
many of us have become too much hardened by 
the ways of the world to forgive and forget. 
Alas, it is even so, as a great many of the objec- 
tions that are made are from no other reason than 
that there has been two rival organizations in the 
field, and some of our members work on that 
plan. Now, Brothers, I ask you to be charitable, 
I consider the welfare, credit and good name of 
our organization as much in the hands of us 
who were B. R. C. men as any other individual 
members of the Order, and if we meet any who 
make us feel as though we were not wanted, do 
not pay any attention to them but remember they 
do not bear the sentiments of the solid thinking 
men of the Order. I for myself will say I have 
been very kindly treated by all the Brothers and 
all they want is honesty of opinion and they will 
surely give you the same in return. We had a 


division of both Orders here and of course we 
have had consolidation straight from the shoulder, 
but I now feel it >s settled and think it will soou 
be only a matter of history that there ever was 
two organizations of the same class of employes 
in railway service. 

The merits of the two have been sufficiently dis- 
cussed for every one to have formed an opinion 
ere this; but lay all prejudice aside and read the 
constitutions of each, of the Order and the 
Brotherhood, and you will find either one of them, 
if properly lived up too, are or were sufficient to 
make a good organization of men, but it must be 
remembered that our constitution only outlines 
the actions to be taken by us, while it remains 
with our members to put them into effect. 

I agree with a great many others that federa- 
tion of railroad employes is what we must have, 
and as to what would be the best way to bring it 
about and make it effectual, I do not pretend to 
be able to say. Federation on the plans that 
have been tried has not in my mind been a suc- 
cess, but I am strongly in hopes that some of our 
leaders that are making the situation a study will 
hit upon a plan that will meet the demands under 
the present system. It is too much like treaties 
made between different nations, (only to be 
broken) but with other organizations we have 
nothing to fear as we have the good will of all 
and are anxious to give the same in return. 

With best wishes to all I will close in P. F., 

W. J. Daugherty. 

Tuscumbia, Ala., Dec. 25, 1891. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

The Conductor came to us again bright and 
sparkling and with it Christmas and the many 
good things pertaining thereto. 

We are soon to witness the outgoing of another 
year, one in my judgment that will be remembered 
long, as marking an era in our onward progress 
second to none. 

There can never be a greater achievement than 
that accomplished by our grand officers in bring- 
ing about a consolidation of the American con- 
ductors. We have but few of the B. R. C. in our 
section, but we are glad of an opportunity to ex- 
tend our hands to the few and say come in and 
help us to build up the best labor organization in 
the world. 

Div. 248 has about forty members in good 
standing, and should have more. I think every 
conductor on the M. & C. should be a member of 
248. It is rumored that we are going to lose, or 
at least the company is, one of our best and most 
popular conductors. Don't mention it but they 
say Buck Hamlet is going into the hotel business, 
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and they do say there is a woman in the case, too. 
Buck is an all around good fellow and we all think 
we know now what he wanted with the dried 
fruit. 

Bro. Page who has the reputation of being the 
smallest (?) conductor (in stature) on the road has 
been transfered temporarily to the Mountain Div- 
ision and during holidays had occasion to don the 
brass buttons. 

It is rumored that another one of our popular 
and obliging conductors is soon to lead the girl of 
his choice to the altar. I tell you there is no ac- 
counting for the widowers; think some of our 
young men should follow suit. 

I have rather a hard time getting some of the 
boys to insure in the Order. Geo. Higgins thinks 
the insurance in the Order is a good thing, but he 
says it won’t compare with his company. If the 
readers ot the journal want to know something 
good in the way of insurance, just ask him about 
George is from “J” county, you know. 

The old soldier, (Bro. Wm. Day) of 148 says 
"its a fact, he is coming in with us next year.” 
Bro. Day is one of the best going and we are very 
proud of such material. Bro. Mayfield generally 
known as “the neighbor” is wearing the blue 
during the holidays. Bob is one of our best con- 
ductors and he, like Bro. Page, enjoys quite a 
“rep" though his is for being the fattest (?) man 
on the road. Bob is one of the old reliables and 
gets there all the same. 

Now Bro. Editor if you will excuse me for tak- 
ing up so mnch of your time and so much space 
in the journal, I will say a few words prompted 
by an article from Memphis in the last journal 
signed Excelsior. 

I for one am opposed to a meeting of the grand 
division in ’92 for this reason: There will be by 
May next, probably, nearly one hundred compara- 
tively new divisions, some of which will probably 
not be able to send delegates. I might give as 
another and I think a good one, that it will be a 
saving of over twenty thousand dollars to the 
grand division. And I think the brother’s fears 
in not being able to hold a successful meeting in 
*93 is groundless. In the first place, we are not 
going to hold our meeting in Chicago but in To- 
ledo, and the boys will not be able to interrupt the 
proceedings of the grand division by absenting 
themselves without permission, and I know Bro. 
E. E. C. knows how to manage such things. I 
say by all means let it stand as it is. 

We may be called on next year to raise our 
protection fund which will be, in addition to the 
expense of a meeting of the grand division, very 
expensive indeed to some of the divisions. We 
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are not all blessed with a fat bank account and I 
am in hopes we will not meet until ’93. 

Yours in P. F., 

J. D. Perryman, Sec. 

Sunbury, Jan. 4, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

Having been elected correspondent to the 
monthly by the members of my division, I will 
endeavor to fulfill this ever important duty as 
best as I know how. Though surprised beyond 
measure that I should be their choice when I 
thought myself the least among them. I feel 
complimented for the confidence they repose in 
me, and will endeavor not to write anything 
that would tend to lessen or to break the 
harmony that exists between us. 

As I reside some distance from the division 
room, and unable to meet with them, I will be 
unable to do justice to all cases of interest that 
may be brought to their notice through the col- 
umns of the monthly, and I hope this point will 
not be overlooked from time to time as such omis- 
sions will be a mistake of the head and not of the 
heart. 

The past year has been a prosperous one for 
our division, not on’y in a large increase of mem- 
bers and finance but also prosperous in the 
healthy growth of love of brotherhood that has 
taken a firm hold among us; may it continue to 
grow and branch out and be a mighty power 
in our midst. 

Death has not been among us and robbed us of 
a brother which we are thankful for. Several 
brothers have been prostrated onjbeds of pain the 
past year, but at this time all except one have re- 
gained their former health and strength. While 
he still patiently bears the pain, our sympathy 
goes out to him in this his hour of affliction, and 
may he find peace and grace added to him to over- 
rule the pain in Christ our Lord is our earnest 
prayer. 

Our division is composed of condjictors running 
on the D. L. & W. Eastern and Sunbury divisions; 
of the Philadelphia & Erie Lewistown division; of 
the Penn, railroad and S asquehonna and Sham- 
nokin, divisions of the N. C. railway. All single 
track (or cow path as some vulgarly express it) 
and we all have our ups and downs, working our 
way over the road and when the good, bad and in- 
different are all shook up together and we are on 
average good time when the trip is done. 

Our annual ball held Christmas eve was a 
marked success a*:d the committee can feel proud 
of their efforts which have proved so successful 
and which meted out to those who took part in 
the pleasures of the evening an enjoyable time, 
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through the orderly and social manner in which 
it was conducted. Our division is well pleased 
at the step taken by the grand officers by which 
the B. R. C. were united to our Order. No 
concession would be too great that would 
tend to unite them to us, for are we not taught, 
"in union there is strength,” and are we not 
strengthened and are they not strengthened there- 
by? Let us overrule everything for peace and 
harmony, and prosperity will dawn upon us like a 
new. born day. 

Yours in P. F.,' 

W. B. Koch. 

Nescopeck, Pa. 

Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 3, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

It is the pleasing duty of the writer as corres- 
pondent of our division to announce the installa- 
tion of the following officers on the night of Dec. 
31, 1891, and to serve for the year 1892: 

Harry McDonald, C. C.; J. H. Kirkland, A. C. 
C.; J. B. Stewart, S. C.; Ed. Hickey, J. C.; B. J. 
Jackaway, S. and T.;E. T. Edmonds, I. S.; L. J. 
Walter, O. S. ; Committee on Grievance and 
Finance, Harry McDonald chairman, W. H. Se- 
bring, Z. J. Goodwin; Correspondent for Division 
175, W. H. Sebring. 

The large hall of the K. of H. where we hold 
our weekly meetings was most beautifully decor- 
ated expressly for the occasion and the attendance 
was very large. We had visiting Brothers with 
us from far off Idaho and tropical Louisana. 
After the installation of the officers elect and an 
address from Bros. McDonald, Mitchell, and 
Sebring, the gallant Harry McDonald announced 
that the ladies had prepared a banquet for all pre- 
sent and it was his order as Chief Conductor of 
Division 175 that all do repair to the table and do 
justice to ourselves and the good things prepared 
for us. At least an hour and a half or two hours 
were spent around the festive board where wine 
and wit flowed without stint, and all were merry 
and the night of Dec. 31, 1891, will long be re- 
membered by those present. We saw the old 
year safely out and guarded in the new year 1892. 
Of the many occasions of this kind that it has 
been my good fortune to attend, this one was the 
most pleasant, and will long be remembered by 
the writer and all present. We all joined in a 
toast to our grand officers and pledged our loyalty 
anew to the grand division, assuring them that 
Division 175 is fairly in harness and is in line for 
reform and prompt Federation, and believing that 
all are getting in close touch in this grand on- 
ward move for protection, we of 175 say Federa- 
tion cannot, shall not die, and we are equally a 


unit for the meeting of our grand division in May 
1891, and hope our grand officers will aline with 
us in railroad parlance. We would say to our 
Brothers of the O. R. C. that Division 175 is 
hooked up in No. 1 style. 

I will send you an article later on for your 
February number of The Conductor. Wishing 
our brotherhood a happy New Year, we are very 
truly yours in P. F., 

Excelsior. 

Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 20, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor ; 

"Tis the evening of life gives me mystical lore. 
Coming events cast their shadows before. " 

Would it not be well for the laboring classes 
(and especially railway men) to read and ponder 
well the words above quoted. Are we to profit by 
years of study and experience, and are we as 
laborers profiting by our years of object lessons, 
or are we still indifferent ? Has the past been 
what we had reason to expect and are we placing 
ourselves in positions to be equal to the issues of 
the future as they may arise, and what may we 
infer from the quotation that "coming events 
cast their shadows before?” Are the laborers, the 
wage earners, of our country in a prosperous con- 
dition, and if not, why not? Don’t capital and 
labor go hand in band to-day, and does the same 
friendly relation exist between capital and labor, 
as it did thirty years ago? Are not the relations 
between capital and labor to-day greatly strained, 
and is it not a fact they are in open war one 
against the other? With capital holding the 
vantage ground, for the reason capital always co- 
operates, consolidates and thoroughly organizes 
and legislates for its own profit and advancement, 
while labor takes too much in promise and spends 
a great deal of its time in lamenting its un- 
fortunate condition. It is a fact and no gainsay- 
ing it, that the laboring jement of our country 
are, if they will be the power of this country, and 
hold the key to tbe situation, but they do not co- 
operate nor prooerlv organize, therefore, you 
have failed to solve this great and vital question; 
and I say to you that you take by far too much 
for granted in your few organizations. That you 
have placed men at your head who are'not in 
close touch with the names, and do not' look' to or 
fully represent your interest, and too often they 
lack judgment, and complications follow; you do 
not study the man or men close enough. While 
capital and capitalists go to the very bottom in 
their investigation of men and measures and 
place at the front men for leaders that u they know 
can be trusted. Stop and reflect upon your con- 
dition to-day, askryourself with f present lights be- 
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fore you, what may you expect your condition to 
be twenty-five years hence. I ask you, is the 
picture in any way a pleasant one to look upon ? 
Yon must also bear in mind that from the days of 
the Roman empire to the present time that all the 
writers and speakers who array themselves upon 
the side of labor and write and plead for justice 
in behalf of poor, suffering humanity, have always 
(and I suppose will) have the sharp arrows of 
capital, trusts and combines shot at them from 
every capitalistic fort through the world. We 
assert that capital has served notice upon labor 
and the laboring classes of this country by their 
power exercised in state and national legislation, 
detrimental to the interests of the poor and less 
favored, and this arrogant and despotic capital 
would reduce the laboring classes to slavery, that 
they might control them. Have them here as in 
Russia, slaves and belonging to the land on which 
they were born chattels of capital, lord and mas- 
ter. Do you like the “shadow?" it is a true one 
turn it as you will, you can’t blot it out nor can 
yon cover it or put an extinguisher upon it; right 
before you it stays; are your leaders of the few 
labor organizations and trades unions warning 
you of the impending crisis and great danger, or 
are they saying to you? Oh no danger I will let 
you know in time. Some very prominent heads 
of labor organizations have said but recently no 
necessity of organized Federation. Laborers, 
are your leaders doing their duty ? I answer no, 
and I lay it down as true as holy writ that when 
confronting armies are seeking favorable posi- 
tions, one on the other, that nine times in ten 
the general officers do not detect it, but some 
quiet sentinel that sees the approach of the enemy 
and gives the alarm and saves his army. Are the 
generals of the labor organizations sounding the 
alarm? I answer no; if your leaders, at least 
some of them, see the danger that is confronting 
you they are keeping it quiet. It is time to be 
up and doing, the privates are at the front on the 
danger line, they are on picket and sound the key 
note of warning, that if the laboring masses of 
our country do not federate for protection and 
that speedly, it will soon be too late. Are you 
slaves or are you knaves, that you should not b^ 
accorded by law the same rights as corporate 
capital. One half your ills are brought upon 
yourselves my fellow laborers inasmuch as you 
have been irreverant to your political trust and 
from this neglect has come your material suffer- 
ing, and if continued will end in your downfall 
and greater oppression. Laborers you are a 
ower, wield it for good, for your advancement, 
for the benefit of humanity, doing justice to all. 
I cannot refrain from quoting from Ruskin, one 
of the greatest writers the world has ever pro- 


duced, to show you the condition of extreme 
poverty on the one hand, also your great power 
ot resuscitation in great poverty, when every 
energy is bent in the right direction and a proper 
co-operation. 

“If all the money of all the capitalists in the 
whole world were destroyed, the notes and bills 
burnt, the gold irrecoverably buried, and all the 
machines and apparatus of manufactures crushed, 
by a mistake in signals, in one catastrophe, and 
nothing remained but the land, with its animals 
and vegetables, and buildings for shelter, the 
poorer population would be very little worse off 
than they are at this instant; and their labor in- 
stead of being limited by the destruction, 
would be greatly stimulated. They would feed 
themselves from the animals and the growing 
crops, heap here and there a few tons of iron 
and stone together, build rough walls around 
them to get a blast, and in a fortnight they would 
have iron tools again and be plowing and fighting, 
just as usual. It is only we who have the capital 
who would suffer; we should not be able to live 
idle as we do now; and man} of us — I, for in- 
stance — would starve at once." 

We are in line for a forward march upon op- 
pression and combines. Corporate railroad capi- 
tal tells us we must not as employes organize, and 
that by law we ought to be prevented, but it is 
right and just for railroad companies to have their 
Federation; but all wrong when it comes to the 
employ^ asserting his right to freedom and man- 
hood, and when old tyrant Wilson of the L. N. 
O. & T. railroad gets congress to pass his bill, 
compelling railroad men to work at salaries given 
by railway companies or be arrested and tried in 
a federal court as strikers and obstructionists, 
then would the old dolt and his followers be 
happy; but he nor his associates will live to see 
such a law on our statute books, for the signs of 
the times point the other way. We all see the 
the “shadow" before us and will surely take 
warning. 

Fellow laborers we must be just but we must 
be aggressive, we must not move one step back- 
ward nor must we longer assume the defensive 
for if we do we will go backward and soon be out 
of the fight; let our motto be forward , seeking the 
promotion of all interests and classes. Send men 
to represent you in state and national affairs that 
you can trust. You may as well try to bail out 
the Mississippi river with a pint cup as to try to 
get any redress of your grievances by petition to 
either state legislatures or our national congress, 
and we say as laborers, in all kindness, but mean 
what we say, we demand consideration; we pro- 
pose to send brave and true men to the front, 
men who cannot be bought by corporate gold, and 
men with judgment and nerve. Something must 
Dedone and that speedily; ours has been toil, yes 
constant toil and little or no return for labor, 
while capital has by law through state and na- 
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tional laws taken our labor for little or no con- 
sideration and then confiscated the little saving by 
outrageous taxation, for the rich pay no tax; they 
(the rich) are exempt by law. If it is true as has 
often been written that the ' ‘laborer is worth of 
his hire" surely he is entitled to due consideration 
in all political and economic issues, and as a long 
step in the way of reform, the laboring masses de- 
mand retrenchment in state and national affairs, 
not niggaredly expenditures, but only that which 
is necessary for the general good, and not to make 
the rich richer and the poor poorer as at present 
for — if there is not a change and that very soon, 
we may as well admit it and write it where the 
world may read it, — Americans are a nation of 
plunderers, the rich robbing the laboring produc- 
ing masses and they quietly submitting to the 
general plundering. Fellow laborers,, arouse 
yourselves, stand together, compel your leaders 
to lead you fearlessly or to step down and out and 
place true and tried men at the heads of your 
organizations and keep your counsels, act with 
judgment, be guided by an honest purpose. But 
to succeed, you must organize, and fellow railroad 
men, you of all the laboring men of this country 
who are imposed upon and should organize every 
class in the railway service to the end to properly 
protect yourselves from the rapicious maw of 
grasping and greedy capital. Organizations of 
capital, as a rule, regard neither law, honesty or 
morality when it stands in their way of accumu- 
lating money. If you doubt it you have but to 
read the daily papers to find an overwhelming 
amount of proof. I say to you in all candor, go 
to work, federate for self-protection and for an 
existence as railroad laborers, and write upon 
your banner, he that hath not courage for the 
fray let him depart. Our cause is just and right. 

Excelsior. 

Galesburg, III., Jan. 18, 1891. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

A Happy New Year is the greeting of Division 
No. 83 to The Conductor and the entire Order. 

Our annual election of officers being past, I 
take the pleasure of announcing them as follows: 

C. C., O. N. Marshall; A. C. C, G. D. Fergu- 
son; S. C., A. Switzer; J. C., C. Stoft; S. & T., 

C. E. Smith; I. S., J. H. Webster; O. S., John 
Oberg; Delegate, O. N. Marshall; Alternate, L. 

D. Austin; Division Committee, 3 years, D, 
S. Hecker. 

Brother Marshall is re elected to the office of 
Chief Conductor for the third time, his services 
in the chair being more acceptable to the mem- 
bers than if he were retired to a Past Chief an 
office of which we have been deprived since 
1890 . 


Brother Smith having made a very efficient 
secretary last year, we decided to retain him 
awhile longer in that capacity. Your humble 
servant has been unanimously chosen to the posi- 
tion of correspondent to The Conductor for this 
year, and I am therefore obliged to write an 
article twelve times, providing the waste basket 
in the editor’s sanctum does not find them 
instead of the columns of The Conductor. 
Much will, however, depend upon talent 
that has been stored away on some side track for 
years awaiting the golden opportunity when the 
time should come to order it out, so on the even- 
ing of December 26th this was done, fr 

I feel proud of this high unsalaried office to 
which I have been chosen, to think of being 
classified as one of the literary class fills my 
very soul with such a delight, that a mighty 
truth was uttered when some one said: ( 'The 
pen is mightier than the sword." 

I have used both, and I would prefer wielding 
the pen, beside a red hot stove, than out in a 
battle field warding off the enemy with a sword. 

Business xith us is very heavy, everybody is 
making all the time and money he wants to. So 
much so that it is a difficult matter to secure a 
quorum at our meetings. I do not like to believe 
that in a membership of nearly ninety members, 
that there should be a lack of interest, or of gen- 
eral apathy that only about 10 or n per' cent, of 
the members attend the meetings. 

Yours in P. F., 

Blubpoints. 

Denison, January 14 1892. 
Editor Railwuy Conductor'. 

The annual meeting of Division No. 53 for the 
election of offioers for the ensuing year was held 
the second Sunday of December, 1891, at our 
lodge room, which resulted as usual, the Texas 
Long Horns carrying off the plums; however, we 
have a good set of officers and the Choctaws will 
give them able support. Brother Bineman's nom- 
ination of Brother Weiler, his candidate for the 
office of C. C., was an able argument and would 
have laid Roscoe Conkling’s nomination of the 
hero of Appomatox in the shade, but like the 
latter was not successful in having the sufficient 
number of supporters. 

Texas has been on tne fence for the past month 
in regard to the S. A. & A. P. unauthorized strike, 
but thanks to Brothers Knowlton, Casey, Maxwell 
and others who explained how unwise it would 
be for No. 53 to be drawn into trouble when we 
had the Grand Officers against us. This 
affair is certainly an argument against system 
federation. 
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Business has been splendid on the M. K. T. 
all winter; conductors making about $140 and 
brakemen $90 per month, besides there is very 
few changes with the freight men, and then the 
officers of the Katie cannot be imposed upon in 
thi western country. 

Brother Bert Cox accompanied the remains of 
our late Brother Wm. Shand to St. Thomas, 
Canada. Brother Shand had a large funeral 
despite the inclemency of the weather. 

La Grippe has be£n quite prevalent here the 
last month, and fatal in a number of cases. One 
of onr best dispatchers, M. £. Sullivan, brother 
of our train master, was only sick a few days 
when claimed by death. Our other dispatchers, 
Eggleston, Sullivan, Hunsaker and Barton are 
all gentlemen and treat the boys finely. 

Well, if this is not thrown in the basket will 
try again, as it is written by a little girl eleven 
years old, whose papa is a conductor on the M. 
K & T., and who only furnished me a few notes. 

Gbrtib. 

A Blooming Outrage. 

Portland, Or., December 24, 1891. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

This day and date, personally appeared before 
me, one John Smith, who affirmeth that he is a 
railway conductor, and he maketh complaint of 
ill-usage at the hands of certain other railway 
conductors, and the following is, in substance 
the •*Plaint”. , of the plaintiff, John Smith to wit 
On or about the middle of SeDtember last, the 
plaintiff made known to R. T. Hedrick and J. W. 
Crocker, the'same being conductors c in the em- 
ploy of the P. & W. V. Ry, which the. same is a 
railway of slender guage and modest pretentions 
— that plaintiff was desirous of being inoculated 
into the mysteries and miseries of the Order of 
Railway Conductors for various and divers rea- 
sons. Whereupon, the aforesaid R. T. Hedrick 
and J. W. Crocker, aided and abetted by one 
Thomas Birkhimer, who is likewise a conductor 
on the slender guage railway, and whose former 
place of residence was Oskosh or Kalamazoo, but 
is now in the wilds of the Upper Yamhill Valley, 
for reasons which plaintiff knowethonot, did pres- 
ent plaintiff with a blank form of application, which 
plaintiff was directed to, and did Jfillj out *in such 
manner and form as caused the same to state that 
plaintiff's name was John Spaith, as aforesaid, and 
that he was born of rich but honest parents in 
the usual manner, in the City of Hoboken, in the 
state of New Jersey, to the contrary notwith- 
standing, and that he was of the male sex, with a 
good moral character twenty-six years old, with 
a strawberry mark on the left fore-shoulder. 


Furthermore, his grand- mother’s grand-father 
was a cabin passenger on the May Flower, and 
was a “Puritan” by trade. He don’t work at the 
trade now — he’s dead. 

Furthermore, that the said John Smith was a 
railway conductor of seven year’s, experience, and 
nineteen years, inexperience. After filling out 
the blank application as above stated, the afore- 
said R. T. Hedrick, J. W. Crocker and Thomas 
Birkhimer, did collect from plaintiff the sum of 
s’teen dollars, which they may have squandered 
in riotous living for aught the plaintiff knows to 
the contrary. After about four weeks of great 
anxiety of min i and depression of different kinds 
of spirits, plaintiff was notified by one J. M. Poor- 
man, who was formerly a conductor, but is now a 
non-conductor, and a bad man from away back, to 
appear before the assembled members of Mt. Hood 
Div. No. 91, and be intimidated into the secret riots 
of the Order, in accordance with the rules and reg- 
ulations of “Time Table” No. 11. Upon plaintiff’s 
appearance at the place of rendesvous, he was in- 
formed that the life of a railway conductor was 
full of perils and possibilities; and that while he 
might escape the former, the latter was as cer- 
tain to overtake him as the “Stock Train Extra” 
is to over take a hand car loaded with democrats: 
and in order to test his nerve it would be neces- 
sary for him to make a “round trip” upon an 
unsaddled and unbridled steed, which was so fleet 
of foot that it had been known to out run a 
“Waterbury” watch and not half try. Plaintiff 
avereth, that being in a semi-hilarious mood, and 
not altogether responsible for his utterances, he 
told his tormentors that he used to break ‘ ‘bron- 
chos” on a Texas horse-ranch, and could ride 
any gol-fired goat that ever ate circus poster’s off 
a fence. Whereupon plaintiff was seized and 
blindfolded with a government blanket, which 
plaintiff believes was purloined Ed Coman 
from the barracks at Vancouver, Washington. 
The plaintiff being overcome by superior numbers, 
was placed in a reverse position upon a fiery, 
untamed and vicious animal without an intro- 
duction or anything to hold on by. The proces- 
sion started promptly upon receipt of the “O. K,” 
but the plaintiff being out -classed and short in 
the reach, wasn’t “in it” after the second round. 
Furthermore, one J. J. Blew, who acted as “Ref- 
eree,” willfully neglected to heed plaintiff’s cries 
of foul, and when plaintiff tried to “get down” to 
avoid punishment and received a vicious “upper 
cut” on his abnormal propensity, the referee mal- 
iciously “counted him out,” and ordered the 
remains to be carried away on a shutter. Plain- 
tiff avereth that by all the unladylike acts above 
recited and described, plaintiff sustained great 
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and lasting injury to his peace of mind, personal 
digaity, and a new pair of pants for which he paid 
four dollars and a half at Abraham Goldstein’s. 

O, I’d rather be a second mate 

Upon a raft afloat, x 

Than be a booming candidate, 

And ride the the William Goat. 

L. W. Canady, 
Division 91. 

Pueblo, January 19, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor'. 

I will now undertake what is really a task for 
me to do, and I feel quite incompetent to perform 
the duties which No. 36 has imposed upon me. 
But the boys say ihey elected me correspondent 
and solicitor for The Conductor for the purpose 
of having me fill the office, so I suppose I will 
have to comply to the best of my ability. And if 
at any time my letters are not acceptable, or lack 
in quality, I suppose you have a large waste 
basket always at hand yawning to receive un- 
pleasant communications. With these few words 
of introduction, I will proceed to inform the read- 
ers of The Conductor, that Arkansas Valley Di- 
vision No. 36, is progressing nicely, having had a 
wondrous growth quite recently. And in fact, we 
hardly ever hold a meeting without adding one or 
two to the fold. We now have a membership of 
nearly, if not quite cne hundred, with fair pros- 
pects of increasing it to one hundred and fifty 
within the coming year. I will not enter into the 
personel of No. 36, ; n this letter, but will defer 
that until some future time. However, I will say, 
that No. 36 is well officered, and, under Brother 
Harry Hart’s able and influential administration, 
we are bound to get to the front in such a manner 
as will surprise some of the parties who prophe- 
sied that, ' ‘If ever the two orders of conductors 
came together it ^fould be certain and sure death to 
both of them." I will close for this time, and 
will try to make my next letter more interesting. 
Below please find list of a few subscribers to The 
Conductor which I had left when the "Majah" 
suspended business. 

I close remaining yours in P. F., 

Harry L. Young, 

522 East B Street, Pueblo, Colorado. 

Aurora, III., January 21, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

Having seen nothing in The Conductor from 
Belknap Division No. 96 for the last year, I 
thought I would inform you that we are still alive, 
and all is peace and harmony in our division. We 
have about sixty members in good standing, and 
several applications to be acted upon. Our offi- 


cers for 1892 are C. D. Judd, C. C ; J. F. Trahy, 
A. C. C.; W. E. Lindsley, S. and T.; C. Lazer, 
S. C.; Geo. Johnson, J. C. ; Geo. Zoneky, I. S.; 

E. Ramer, O. S. They are all A No. 1 men, 
who take great interest in our Order and are 
proud to be called O. R. C. men. Brothers J. 

F. Trahy, F. H. Reese and C. D. Judd have been 
on the sick list, but will soon be able to resume 
their runs. Brothers B. F. Reynolds and Geo. 
Willard are now full fledged passenger conduc- 
tors running on the east end. The genial passen- 
ger conductor, Ed Pool, is still punching tickets 
between Chicago and Burlington. Brother T. 
Flynn, having shaved off his mustache all take 
him for some young man. H. A. Cone will be 
found on the fast mail. Brothers J. T. Downey 
and H . A. Mahone will soon wear the brass but- 
tons. At some future time I will mention more 
of our boys. I cannot close without a 'word for 
our division superintendent, H. D. Judson, and 
Trainmaster F. J. Cullerbine, they are kind and 
generous hearted gentlemen, and look well after 
the interests of tbeir employes. I am afraid I 
have written more now than you will give me 
room for — probably you can condense it — so will 

close. Yours in P. F., -'J 

Con ant. 


Noisy Solitude. 

BY S. E. F. 

Surrounded by hurrying feet, 

Lonely, I walk the crowded street, 
Feeling complete isolation 
Buried in the population. 

Numberless are the faces I 
Look at. They, while hastening by, 
Meet friends and light with pleasure rare. 
While to me falls a vacant stare. 

Amusement reigns supreme within 
A brilliant place for pay. Of din 
Without I become so weary 
I enter these portals cheery. 

Here applause and noise and laughter 
Rule the place, while I am after 
A friendly glance, being lonely, 

And find — isolation only. 

A temple further on is reached, 

Within "good will to men" is preached, 
I enter in desperation 
To elude my isolation. 

I hear them pray, and preach and sing* 
Then is taken an "offering." 

Alone in that crowd, too, 1 stand, 

My "mite" is taken, not my hand. 

Talk not of a deep forest, green, 

Where human faces are not seen, 

Or an island, in wide expanse 
Of water, void of human glance, 

Or star, alone, in awful space, 
Unpeopled by a living face. 

Isolation, from each one viewed, 

Pales before "noisy solitude." 
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INSURANCE DIGESTS. 

Condition of Policy — Excepted Hazards — Mutual 

Combat . 

In an action by the plaintiff to recover upon a 
policy of accident insurance issued to her hus- 
band, wherein the conditions forbid dueling, 
fighting, wrestling, etc., and those happenings in 
consequence of voluntary exposure to unnecessary 
danger, hazard or perilous adventure, or while 
engaged in or in consequence of any unlawful 
act, and all injuries the result of design, either on 
the part of the claimant or any other person. 

The evidence showed that the plaintiffs hus- 
band engaged in a personal encounter with another 
railway employ^ of peculiar mind and conduct, 
whereby plaintiff's husband was killed by the lat- 
ter. Held \ That where both parties engage wil- 
lingly in a personal encounter, it is a mutual 
combat or fight, and death resulting therefrom is 
not incladed in a policy of accident insurance 
which excepts from the risk death or injury which 
may have been caused by fighting. It makes no 
difference, in such case, whether the slayer was 
sane or insane. No recovery can be had. 

GresM vs. Accident Insurance Co., Ga. , S. C., July 

13, 1891. 

Mutual Assessment Insurance — Default — Proof of 

Death — IVaiver. 

1. A mutual assessment insurance company 
has no power, in the absence of a provision there- 
for in its policies or its rules and regulations, to 
charge a member with an assessment made before 
he became a member, or for death losses arising 
prior to his membership, and, therefore, when the 
money deposited by a member to meet future as- 
sessments was sufficient to meet all lawful assess- 
ments made before his death, he would not be in 
default by reason of the fact that the secretary 
used the money by applying it on an assessment 
made prior to his becoming a member 

2. A failure to furnish proof of death cannot 
be relied on as a defense in an action on a policy 
when the company, by letter acknowledged the 
receipt of the notification of death of assured, but 


refused to furnish blanks for giving formal, posi- 
tive proof. 

Evarts vs. U. S. Mut. Accident Association , N. Y. 

S. C., Nov. 23, 1891. 

Note. It will appear from this decision that a 
new members liability to assessment for mortuary 
benefits does not attach until a death occurs sub- 
sequent to the date of his membership. 

Accident Insurance — Cause of Death. 

Plaintiff's husband, a railway official took out a 
certificate in the defendant company promising 
the payment of a sum realized upon an assess- 
ment not to exceed $5,000. The policy pro- 
vided that it did not insure against injury 
or death happening directly or indirect- 
ly in consequence of disease existing prior 
or subsequent to the date of the certificate, nor to 
any case except where the injury is the proximate 
and sole cause of the disability or death. 

The evidence showed that the insured suffered 
a mashed finger upon the right hand, that it be- 
came swollen and necessitated being lanced; that 
it suppurated; that subsequently he cut his left 
hand on an umbrella handle, and the pus or virus 
from the original sore was accidently communi- 
cated to the fresh cut on the left hand whereby 
blood poisoning was contracted and death re- 
sulted. Plaintiff had judgment, and defendant 
appealed. Held, That a policy payable in case 
of death through accidental means which were 
the proximate and sole cause, and not where death 
was caused wholly or in part by bodily infirmity 
or disease. And where the evidence showed that 
death was caused by blood poisoning occasioned 
by the inocculation of some poisonous substance 
into a wound at or very soon after the wound was 
made, and was a part of the accident, such acci- 
dent was the sole and proximate cause of the 
death, though blood poisoning ensued. 

Martin vs. Accident Insurance Co., N. Y. S. C., 

Nov. 1891. 

Note. Oa the grounds of improper submission 
of evidence to the jury this cause was reversed 
and remanded for a new trial. The result of 
another trial is not likely to result differently 
from the first. 
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Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 19, 1892. 

E. E. Clark, G. C. C. of O. X. C. : 

In accordance with your request, I organized 
Central Division No. 319, at Central, South Car- 
olina, January ioth, 1892, with nine members, all 
of whose names appear on charter petition, five 
of whom were transferred from division 180, 
whose transfers you will find enclosed. The sec- 
retary will forward the insurance policies of new 
members. The following officers were duly elected 
and installed for unexpired term: 

F. A. McCorkle, C. C.; C. J. Guyton, A. C. C.; 
T. B. Sumnir, S. andT.; F. V. Falls, S. C.; J. 
H. Rowland, J. C.; W. A. Rogers, I. S.; R* G. 
Redwine, O. S. ; Correspondent and Trustees to 
be chosen later. The work of the three degrees 
were fully exemplified and the division starts off 
in good shape. I was assisted by several of the 
Brothers from Atlanta Division, also Brother I. 
H. Hobbs from Augusta 202. Knowing the mem- 
bers of the new division to be first-class material, 
I safely predict a bright futnre for this little 
divirion. Call again, Brother Clark, and 1 asure 
you I shall be in readiness to respond. 

Yours in P. F., 

J. H. Latimer. 

Portland, Oregon, Jan. 1, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

I to-day organized La Grand Division No. 305, 
with a beginning of twenty-four members and the 
following Brothers in charge for the year: C. C., 
C. F. Brown; A. C. C., E. T. Murphy; S. and T., 
J. A. Matott; S. C.. F. D. Seely; J. C., C. S. 
Crater; I. S., J. T. Richardson; O. S., W. H. 
Kelsey; Trustees, A. V. Martin, Wm, Maher and 
H.P. Nash. 

They will meet in K. P. Hall on the first and 
third Sundays at 2 p. m., and will give the right 
welcome to wanderers. 

Their example in one direction can be followed 
by many older Divisions with good results to 
themselves, for in this new division I wrote 
$28000.00 of insurance for a starter. I am under 
obligations for aid rendered, to Brother Fred 


Moore of 91 and Brother Cowley of 209. After 
the work was over mine host of the Reeves House 
took the gavel, and started an "opposition” ses- 
sion which lasted through ten courses, and to 
which full honor was paid. The division will be 
heard from later on their own account. Wishing 
3II a Happy New Year, 

Yours in P F., 
Garrbtson, G. S. C. 

Asheville, N, C., Jan. 18, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

On Sunday, January 17th, a special session of 
the Grand Division was opened at Asheville, N. 
C., with the following officers in the chairs: D. 

G. C. C., C. H. Wilkins; D. A. G. C. C., R. W. 
Moore of Division 221; D. G. S. and T., J. E. 
Winslow of Division 221; D. G. S. C., J. W. 
Brunson of Division 215; D. G. J. C., W. S. 
Thomason of Division 221; D. G. I. S., T. S. 
McB of Division 221; D. G. O. S., L. E. Perry 
of Division 221. 

The purpose of this special session being to 
organize a new division of the Order at this point. 
A charter list of n new and 13 old members gave 
the opportunity of putting in working order a 
division of the Order where I believe it is needed. 
After the division was duly constituted in accord- 
ance with law, the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing term ; 

C. C., T. S. McBee, Asheville, N. C., Glen 
Rock Hotel; A. C. C., Z. T. Underwood; S. and 
T., W. W. Barber, No. 4 Spring street, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., S. C., J. W. Brunson; J. C., W. S. 
Thompson; I. S., L. E. Perry; O. S., C. S. Smire. 

The name of the division is Asheville No. 318, 
and they will meet at 10 a. m. , on the first and 
third Sundays in O. R. C. Hall. The officers 
were then installed, Brother Moore acting as 
marshal. After which, a drive about the city 
and return to the Glen Rock Hotel, where mine 
host "Connelly” hac^ prepared an excellent ban- 
quet, and at which time, it is hardly necessary for 
me to say, the Brothers did their full duty. (I 
enclose menu). This ended a very pleasant 
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day and one which I believe will be long remem- 
bered by all others as well as myself. I desire 
to extend my thanks to all who so kindly assisted 
me and also to those who did so much to make 
my stay pleasant, and assure one and all that they 
in 00 degree failed to do so. I also desire to ex- 
press my thanks to the manager of the * ‘Battery 
Pirk Hotel” for his kind invitation to mkke his 
place my headquarters while in Asheville, and 
while it was not convenient for me to do so, I am 
25 thankful for and appreciate as fully his 
kindness as though I had partaken of his hospi- 
tality, and I hope that I may at some future time 
be able to avail myself of it. Mr. Connelly of 
the Glen Rock did all possible to make every 
thing pleasant, and that he succeeded needs no 
assurance from me. Mr. Connelly was a former 
trainmaster, and nearly all the Brothers worked 
aider him, and all speak of him in the highest 
terms. The Brothers are under obligations and 
extad their thanks to all who in any way assisted 
to make this day a pleasant one, including the 
'Honorable Mayor.” The Brothers here are all 
rery much interested in the Order, and will have 
a good division here in a short time, and if any 
Brother of the Order ever finds himself in Ashe- 
ville, (or if close by, be sure and go there) don’t 
fail to visit Asheville Division 318, and you will 
be more than welcome. 

Yours in P. F., 

C. H. Wilkins, 

A. G. C. C. 

New Haven, Conn., Jan. 3, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor ; 

On Sunday, January 3, 1892, I reorganized B. 
R. C. Division 63, of New Haven, Conn., with 
Division 317 of the Order, at the same time ac- 
cepting four (4) Brothers by card. After the di- 
vision was regularly constituted the following 
were elected as officers: C. C., E. A. Lithgow, 94 
Dewitt street ; A. C. C., Geo. T. Dade; S. and T., 
C. C, Ross, 21 Orange street; S. C., J. T. Brady; 
J. C., J. J. Carroll; I. S., L. A. Morey; O. S., J. 
J. Doyle, The name ot Division is Elm City No. 
317, and they will meet on the 2d and 4th Sun- 
days at 1 p. m., in Masonic hall. 

I had the assistance of Brothers from Division 
Division 237, 198, 50, and 54, for which I desire 
to at this time and in this manner assure them, 
that it was duly and fully appreciated, and re- 
turn them my thanks for their assistance I be- 
lieve that Division 317 will make its mark in 
more ways than one, and I am truly glad to 
again see a Division of the Order at New Haven. 

I am truly yours in P. F., 

C. H. Wilkins, A. G. C. C. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.. Jan. 1, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

On Sunday, January 10th, 1892, another Di- 
vision was added to the Order, and it also makes 
the fifth within a radius of five miles, taking 
Pittsburg as the center. 

I organized Division No. 314 at Allegheny City, 
Pa. The charter list contained the names of 20 
new men, but owing to the fact of a rush of busi- 
ness, it was impossible for more than nine of 
them to be present. I was ably assisted by the 
Brothers from 114, 201, 281, 177, 217 and 14, and 
I desire in this way to extend my sincere thanks 
to all the visiting Brothers, as well those who 
assisted by their presence, as those who kindly 
filled the chairs, as the one is as essential as the 
other is necessary, and I can assure you one and 
all that it was duly appreciated 

The following officers were elected: 

C. C,, T. F. Maloney, No. 3 Stanton avenue; A. 
C. C., C. D. Alexander; S. and T., L. C. Steven- 
son, No. 245 Market street; S. C., G. S. McSpad- 
den, J. C.; J. S. Alexander, I. C.; B. Albright, I. 
O. S. T. P. McKelly. 

Allegheny City No. 314 will meet on the 2d and 
4th Sunday at 1 p. m., central time, in Washing- 
ton Hall, and will be glad to welcome any and all 
Brothers of the Order, and I can assure one and 
all of a cordial welcome. 

Yours truly in P. F., 

C. H. Wilkins, A. G. C. C. 

Chicago, Dec. 22, 1891. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

A short time ago the C. & G. T. Ry completed 
the St. Clair tunnel under the river of that name 
and connecting the United States and Canada and 
the G. T. Ry of Canada. 

On Tuesday, Dec. 22, I had the pleasure to 
organize St. Clair Tunnel Division No. 316, of 
the Order of Railway Conductors, at Fort Gratiot. 
Mich. This was in the recent past B. R. C. Di- 
vision No. 52, with 34 members. Owing to the 
unusual amount of business at this time it was 
impossible to get them ail out at the organization, 
and only a small portion of them were able to be 
present. After the divison was duly constituted 
the following officers were elected and installed; 
C. C., A. W. Loveland; A. C. C., John Cagney; 
S. and T., A. J. Hemingway; S. C., J. M. Davis; 
J. C., Thomas Harris; I. S., F. J. Trapp; O. S., 
W. A. Frazier. They will meet on the 2d and 
4th Thursdays at 1:30 p. m., and will be glad to 
see any Brother of the Order who may chance to 
be prowling about in their neighborhood and I 
can assure one and all that they will be warmly re- 
ceived and hospitably entertained by the Brothers 
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of Division 316, their latch string is always on 
the outside. Brothers give it a call. 

Yours in P. F , 

C. H. Wilkins, A. G. C. C 

Neodesha, Kansas, Dec. 18, 1891. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

Just finished the organization of Two Rivers 
Division No. 151 at this place. There were 11 of 
the Brothers present, who were initiated, pro- 
moted and advanced; organization perfected, 
officers elected and installed. The division will 
be guided during the ensuing term by M. M. 
Thorp, C. C. ; G. W. Herrington, A. C. C. ; Chas. 
H. Long, 3 . and T. ; Chas. Simmons, S. C.! F. 
C. Putnam, J. C. ; T. M. Fulton, I. S.; E. E. 
Piper, O. S.; Division Trustees: M. M. Thorp, 
C. W. Thompson and Wm. Templeton. 

The division will start the new year with six- 
teen members and in good working order. I was 
delayed in arriving here by a snow blockade on 
the “Sunny Santa F 4 ” in New Mexico, but never- 
theless we got through after a time. 

The company turned Gardner, Murray and 
Fugate of Division 70, and Jeff Kelly, of La 
Junta, loose, and in thirty hours they talked four 
feet of snow off the face of the earth. Fact. 

For the new division let me wish all members 
of the Order a Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year. I am yours in P. F., 

Garretson, G. S. C. 

Lima. O., Dec. 12, 1891. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

On Sunday, December 13, I organized at Lima, 
Ohio, Division 299, with 35 charter members, 20 
new and 15 by transfer cards, all of whom were 
present except 2 new and 3 of the old members. 
After the division was duly constituted the follow- 
ing were elected as officers: C. C., J. P. Jackson, 
728 South Elizabeth street, Lima, Ohio;S. andT., 
T. J. Tivnen, 201 South Main street, Dima, O.; 
A. C. C., H. Mounts; S. C., T. F. Hennessy; J. 
C., M. Clifford; I. S., Thos. Mulcahy; O. S., A. 
L. Heath; Trustees: W. S. LipsetL A. N. Rid- 
enour, W. W. Armstrong. Lima Division 299 
will meet at 2 p. m. on 2d and 4th Sundays. 

I desire to return my thanks to Brothers Van 
Slyke and Erickson of 1 19, Schafer and Harper 
of 134, Hartman of 239 for their assistance in the 
work of organizing, as well as to all the Brothers, 
both visiting and resident, for their assistance 
and courtesy during my stay. 

I can see no reason why Division 299 should 
not be numbered among the best divisions of the 
Order. They have good material and plenty of 
it and I am confident have taken hold with the 


intention of making the division just what it 
should be, second to none. The division is com- 
posed of L. E. & W. Ry., C. H. &. D. Ry and P. 
Ft. W. & C. Ry conductors, and while starting 
with a membership of 35, will in a very short 
time have 50 or 60, possibly more. I can assure 
any Brother who may chance to visit Lima that 
a cordial welcome awaits him, and he will not 
stop with one visit. 

Yours truly in P. F., 

C. H. Wilkins, A. G. C. C. 

Mobile, Ala., Dec. 10, 1891. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

On Thursday, December 10, I organized Di- 
vision 310, at Mobile. Ala., with eighteen charter 
members, 15 of whom were present. After the ini- 
tiation of the division the following officers 
were elected: C. C., G. E. Strohecker, 207 St. 
Emanuel street; S. and T., H. T. Goodloe, 163 
Eslava street; A. C. C., W. H. Scholes; S. C.. 
C. O. Bragg; J. C., D. Edington; I. S., W. C. 
Lynch; O. S., C. G. Lang. The name is Mobile 
Division 310, and they will meet at 10 a. m., on 
the 2d and 4th Sundays of each month in I. O. O. 
F. hall. I regreted exceedingly that the time 
was so short that it prevented giving the organiza- 
tion the attention it deserves and should have, 
but I was compelled to do ail that was done in 
less than three hours as the Brothers had to go 
out. Yours truly in P. F., 

C. H. Wilkins, A. G. C. C. 


The Conductor would not belittle in the slight- 
est degree, the effort of President Harrison to 
advance legislation in behalf of safety appliances 
for railway trains nor the interest exhibited by him 
in their welfare as evinced by his message to con- 
gress, but in orur opinion he would have practically 
demonstrated that interest much more effectively 
by one action than by a dozen messages and with 
three places on the Inter- State Commerce to fill, 
it would seem that the 800,000 railway employes 
of the United States might have been considered. 
It may be urged that it is a difficult matter to find 
a representative railway employ^ with any legal 
training and that such training is necessary. It 
is true that not many of us are attorneys, and 
those who have had judicial experience are not 
particularly numerous, but in our opinion a little 
common sense, qualified by practical knowledge 
and practical experience even without legal train- 
ing; could not materially injure the commission 
or those for whose benefit it was created, and 
there are times when it might even be a benefit, 
while a representative employ^ on the commission 
would wield a powerful influence in behalf of the 
legislation for which the president pleads. 
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TRAIN ROBBERIES. 


The stoppage of trains and the plunder of ex- 
press safes by bandits is becoming alarmingly 
ireqoeot of late and forces a consideration of 
tots and means to prevent a continuance of it. 
Carrying armed guards on a train has been tried 
and with reasonable success but it is an expensive 
TOyof protection and the probability is that if 
long continued itwould not prove entirely sufficient 
for the reason that the guards after a long season 
without alarm would undoubtedly become care- 
less enough so that the robbers could readily 
“get the drop” on them. Arming the train crew 
is certainly not sufficient as they cannot parade 
with guns in their hands all of the time; there 
might be times when, and circumstances under 
which a train crew properly armed might prevent 
the robbery of the train, but if those who at- 
tempted the robbery are at all conversant with 
then business, it is an easy matter to select a time 
and place when the crew are entirely at their 
mercy no matter how well armed. One writer 
suggests a hot water hose in the cab under con- 
trolof the engineer; this undoubtedly would serve 
as an effective defense in some cases and with a 
man on the engine reckless enough or philan- 
thropic enough to make an effort to use it, 
might avail in some cases ; we use the 
word reckless advisedly for any such an at- 
tempt would not be an exhibition of courage 
merely but would evince a reckless disregard of 
consequences. If an engineer could, know that 
the man who climbed into the cab or even the 
two or three men who thrust guns into his face, 
were all that he had to contend with, he would 
have some kind of a show and might use his hose, 
but even then the chances would be against him, 
for the man who holds the revolver to his head 
can press the trigger quicker than the engineer 
can point his hose and turn the cock, no matter 
how conveniently they may be arranged, but he 
does not know this; on the contrary he does know 
that in fall human probability, another man is 
standing in the dark beside the engine with a gun 
leveled at him and that even if he does get the ad- 
vantage of the man or men on the engine his life 
mast pay the forfeit anyway. There are several 
instances where train crews have repulsed attacks 
made upon their trains but any one who fairly 
considers the matter, knows that even under the 
most favorable circumstances, they are at a very 


great disadvantage and in nearly every instance 
where any resistance has been made, the passen * 
gers have unanimously protested against it for 
fear of the result to themselves. The Railroad 
Car Journal quotes from the Evening Telegraph, 
presumably of New York, the following comment 
on a recent instance where the robbers were foiled 
by the resistance of the train crew: 

“It is a perfectly safe proposition that no train contain- 
ing a hundred or more employes and passengers could be 
held up by a handful of robbers, if the train were sufficient- 
ly freighted with courage.” 

We would like to see a fair test made of the cour- 
age of the writer of such a paragraph. He is either 
thoughtless, ignorant or a braggadocio. We do 
not believe there is a train running in America 
that has not one or more in the crew, who with 
any thing like an even chance would not fight in 
defense of the property in his care; railway em- 
ployes are not deficient in courage as they demon- 
strate every day; the most of them do have a lit- 
tle common sense though and they do not con- 
sider that they use good judgment in throwing 
their lives away in defense of the express com- 
pany's or even the passengers’ cash. The train 
crew are the ones first looked after by robbers as 
a rule and they know that they are marked and 
that a move means death; particularly is this true 
where the passengers are robbed although in some 
cases, like the recent Mo. Pacific robbery near 
Omaha for instance, where no attempt was made 
to rcb the passengers, Conductor Welch had an 
opportunity to warn his passengers because all 
that was done by the robbers was to prevent any 
one leaving the coaches to assist the express 
messenger and enginemen; the men who were fir- 
ing into the coach were all concealed and the 
coaches were all lighted and if Welch had made 
any attempt at resistence he would have been 
mercilessly shot without the slightest opportunity 
for defense; what show had he or any other to 
make any defense? What would it have profited 
anyone if he had recklessly rushed out on a plat- 
form and delivered a fusilade into the darkness? 
It would have been the signal for the death of 
some of the passengers as well as of himself. If 
the Evening Telegraph writer was one of fifty 
men in a coach and a man should suddenly open 
the door and give him an opportunity to gaze in- 
to the business end of a couple of ^fr’s, would he 
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be the first man to make a move in the way of re- 
sistance with the knowledge that probably there 
was just such another pair of cannon pointing at 
him from the other door? We opine not and we 
incline to the opinion that he would elevate his 
hands with just as much promptitude as any other 
even though he might be a brave man and pos- 
sessed of all the courage imaginable. If fifty or 
even a dozen men in a coach were properly 
trained and knew that they must obey, and a word 
of command was given that should cause all to 
rise as one man with gun in hand, there would be 
a chance of success with the loss of not more than 
two or three lives and just possibly none; under 
such circumstances, while it would be reasonably 
certain that some one or more would lose his life 
in the melee, each man might hope that he would 
escape, and he could and many would take the 
chances, but where resistance is left to voluntary 
action, with the knowledge that the first one to 
make a move is as certain to die as he is to move, 
each man waits for his neighbor and meantime 
complies with the request to hold up his hands; 
in fact the hands of a great many go up involun- 
tarily and without any action of the mind what- 
ever. There is too, a vast difference between 
having a gun right in hand and pointed where you 
want its messenger to go and having it in a valise 
or even in the pocket. The remedy proposed by 
The Conductor is very briefly expressed, death 
and if necessary, use bloodhounds to find them. 


INJUSTICE TO SWITCHMEN. 

The difficulty in introducing any new device in railroad- 
ing is seen in the instance ot the car coupler. The coupler 
recommended by the Master Car Builders is, it appears, 
opposed by some labor organizations, not because its use 
would not result in the saving of life, but because it throws 
skilled labor out of employment, it being held that the old 
device required skill on the part of the operator, while the 
new one is practically automatic in its operation. But 
aside from any objection on the part of the workmen, the 
introduction of an automatic car coupler presents a serious 

roblem to the railroad companies. If the change could 

e made on all roads at once, there would be little diffi- 
culty in the matter. But as this cannot be, there is the 
difficulty of coupling cars with all sorts and descriptions 
cf coupling devices, so the whole matter must rest. — Am. 
Machinist. 

That such an article should be given place on 
the editorial page of so influential and usually fair a 
paper as The American Machinist , is a surprise to 
us. That the coupler recommended by the 
Master Car Builders is opposed by some organi- 
zations, is true, but that it is opposed because it 
throws skilled labor out of employment, is a cruel 
and untrue charge, for those who oppose the ver- 
tical plane coupler, know better than to believe 
that it will have any such an effect; coupling 
cars is not the only portion of the work of a brake- 
man and switchmen that requires skilled labor; 
It is but a small share of it; it requires, knowl- 
edge, judgment and long experience to do switch- 
ing in the expeditious manner in which it must be 
done without any reference to the coupling, and 
to be able to couple cars is one of the minor quali- 
fications of a good switchman or brakeman; it is 
also urged by some that power brakes should be 
adopted so that brakemen would not be obliged to 
go on top of trains, but the employ^ knows that 
if every car and engine in the United States was 
fully equipped with a power brake, it would not 
remove the necessity for the brakeman to hustle 
on deck. If the American Machinist writer who 


penned the above will go into a busy yard 
some day and follow a switchman around for just 
one day he will be prepared to admit that it is not 
all of switching to be able to couple cars, and he 
will be able to see just exactly why ‘‘the coupler 
recommended by the Master Car Builders is op- 
posed by some labor organizations," and we wish 
to predict that if legislation, something like that 
which we have attempted to briefly outline in this 
number, is proposed by Congress, the organiza- 
tions which oppose the coupler recommended by 
the M. C. B. association, will be found energetic- 
ally supporting it or anything else that is likely to 
provide the one great and crying need of uniform- 
ity, and an automatic coupler as speedily as 
possible. 


NOT A MISTAKE. 

A member whom we flatter ourselves is a 
sincere friend, writes us in a personal letter, that 
The Conductor is mistaken in regard to Cal 
Brice; this Brother is not only in a position to 
know in regard to Mr. Brice, but he is one whose 
word can be depended upon and he says that "a 
more humane, bigger hearted, or more just man 
to his employes does not exist, than this same 
Cal Brice." Nevertheless we do not think we 
are mistaken; The Conductor has made no 
charges against Mr. Brice nor has it expressed 
the opinion that the charges made by others are 
true. It has been charged that Mr. Brice is the 
principle owner of the mines at Briceville, Tenn.; 
that he is the person who receives the most bene- 
fit from the employment of convicts and that he 
has power to correct the abuse in the Briceville 
mines. The Conductor has said that if this be 
true , no political party should continue Mr. Brice 
as its National representative if it wishes 
the votes of laboring men. Mr. Brice so far 
as we know, has made no denial; we can readily 
understand that this charge like many others 
affecting the integrity or standing of those promi- 
nent in political affairs, may be without founda- 
tion and made purely through partisanship, and it 
may be that the gentleman concerned deems it 
unworthy of notice by him. If so we believe 
that he is mistaken and that not on his personal 
account but for those whom he represents, he 
should show the falsity of the charges if they are 
untrue. The matter of contracted convict labor 
is one that is receiving serious attention and con- 
cerning wfiich there is a growing interest, and 
while to our shame be it said, it is legal in a num- 
ber of our states. Iowa among that number, for 
convicts to be leased to the highest bidder, — the 
price usually ranging from twenty-five to thirty- 
five cents per day for each man, though in a very 
few instances it has been as high as sixty cents, — 
thus creating a condition of things against which 
no honest man can compete and actually taking 
the daily bread from the honest laborer to enrich 
the wealthy contractor, the fact that it is legal 
will not release from condemnation, the man who 
profits by such an unrighteous law, nor will the 
fact that the person who thus profits, is a kind, 
humane and generous man in other respects, re- 
move the stigma. The writer is a strong partisan 
but if Mr. Brice remains at the head of the Na- 
tional Committee and it is not shown that these 
charges are untrue, it will have a considerable in- 
fluence upon his political action. As above 
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stated, we are prepared to believe that the charges 
are -untrue, but they are of too serious an import, 
in our opinion to pass unnoticed. Our confidence 
in the writer of the letter quoted from, is so great 
however, that if he will say that he knows the 
charges are not true, we will accept it and will so 
express our conviction; but there are a vast num- 
ber of men who are more directly interested than 
the readers of The Conductor and whom The 
Conductor cannot reach; the men for instance, 
who, driven desperate by this contract system, 
have themselves become criminals but who de- 
serve sympathy rather than condemnation and if it 
is not made plain to them and their friends that 
there is no foundation for the charges, the party 
represented by Mr. Brice will suffer. 


COUPLERS IN CONGRESS. 

Since our last issue, a number of additional 
bills on the coupler question have been intro- 
duced but of them all, we find nothing that is in 
our opinion, likely to result in any material bene- 
fit except the one by Mr. Bushnell, of Wisconsin, 
which provides that the employer shall be liable 
for all damages suffered by any person in coup- 
fog or endeavoring to couple or uncouple cars, 
Miess they are equipped with automatic 
devices which make it unnecessary for any person 
to go between them to couple or uncouple. The 
knowledge that they must pay for fingers, hands, 
arms and lives lost in coupling would have a very 
strong influence with railways in inducing them 
to push the matter of a uniform coupler. A bill 
introduced by Mr. Stewart, provides for an ex- 
amination of appliances by the Commissioner of 
Labor and appropriates five thousand dollars for 
the expense of such an examination. It is not 
likely that it will be adopted or that it would be 
ot any particular benefit if adopted. Mr. O'Don- 
nell has a bill which provides for a vote of the 
companies and employes, but it is subject to the 
same objections as the similar provision in the 
first bill introduced by Mr. Cullom, the only 
practicaldifference being that it places the matter 
entirely in the hands of the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission to provide for the vote and say how 
it shall be taken. 

A bill introduced by Mr. Milliken, while sub- 
ject to criticism in some respects, deserves spe- 
cial mention and we print it entire; 

For the safety of employes of railroads that are now or 
may be hereafter engaged in the operating of passen- 
ger and freight cars. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled: 

That it shall be unlawful for any railroad company, ex- 
press company, or coal or iron company, or other corpor- 
ation. company or person that is now or may hereafter be 
engaged in the transportation of passengers or freight in 
cars of any kind on railroads, unless said cars are substan- 
tially equipped on each end with a uniform and safety 
automatic car coupler, so that it will not necessitate any 
person to go between the cars to couple or uncouple them, 
and any coupler that will require the constant attention, 
supervL: ion, and adjustment by a man shall not be classed 
as an automatic car coupler as the requirements of section 
two of this act shall be fulfilled. 

Sec. 2 . That whatever type of coupler may be deter- 
mined upon according to the provisions of this act, it shall 
have the following requirements: It must show by its as- 
certained adaptability to be at all times convenient for 
self-coupling; all parts necessary for its use to be fast in 
position, but free to act, so as to be at all times available 
for service. It is to be so constructed as to allow a varia- 
tion in the height of cars of not less than four inches. 
The coupling parts of it must automatically readjust them- 
selves, so that cars can be coupled without any inspection. 


All parts of it to be of cast steel. The part of it in the 
pulling strain shall have a tension strength of sixty thous- 
and pounds to the square inch. It must be so arranged 
that when a car is turned end for end it will couple with 
one of its own kind without any attention from the train 
bands. It must act as its own buffer. It shall be so con- 
structed as to be easily attached to cars. It shall admit of 
its coupling with other types of couplers now in use, until 
such time as all cars will be equipped with its own kind. 
It must always be effective in keeping the cars together 
while in use. It must not uncouple while in use in round- 
ing curves, or from any other cause, unless at the will of 
the train hands. It must be so arranged as to be uncoupled 
from the side , platform, or on top of cars, as the case may 
be. It shall be so constructed as to be easily repaired. It 
must admit of being coupled to all present forms of coup- 
lers without any increase of danger to the brakeman. 

See. 3. That within thirty days after the passage of this 
bill the Interstate-Commerce Commission of the United 
Stales is hereby authorized ^o appoint a board of three 
persons, none of whom shall be interested in any patent 
car couplers; all of whom shall be experts in the practical 
and mechanical knowledge of railroadoperating and in the 
strength of metals and in the construction of cars. The 
service of said board so appointed shall be for cne year from 
date of said appointment, at a salary of two thousand dol- 
lars per annum each. 

Sec. 4. The said board shall determine upon agad rec- 
ommend to be tested three of the best types of couplers 
within one month from the date of said appointment. 
That whatever type of coupler may be approved of by said 
board must be automatic and simple in its mechanical 
construction and freedom to act. That, after examination 
of models or drawings of such couplers, than said board 
shall file its report with the Interstate-Commerce Com- 
mission within one month thereafter, giving the patent 
numbers of said couplers so approved and recommended 
to be tested. That within one month after said report is 
filed, then said couplers so approved shall be put on such 
passenger and freight cars as said board may decide upon 
so as to test and prove the merits of each: but the 
coupler that will give the best satisfaction to said board 
when tested shall be the coupler recommended for general 
use on all railroad cars. Said test must show every desir- 
able and simple feature of the best coupler, as simplicity 
is necessary both for economy and efficiency. 

Sec. 5. That the sum of fifty thousand dollars is hereby 
appropriated for said salaries, testing expenses, and en- 
forcing the provisions of this act for three years from the 
passage of this bill; the Interstate-Commerce Commission 
to have jurisdiction of this appropriation. That after 
said test is ccmplete, then said board shall tile its report 
and the Interstate-Commerce Commission shall cause 
such report to be printed and copies served upon every 
railroaci-car builder, the owner or owners of cars, the car- 
riers by railroad of passengers or freight within the juris- 
diction of the United States. 

Sec. 6. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized to pay, out of any money in the treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of one hundred thousand 
dollars to the patentee or owner for the relinquishment of 
said patent automatic coupler so recommended by said 
board for general use and the safety of human life and 
limb, that said pattnt may be free to all, so as to prevent 
a monopoly in its manufacturing. 

Sec. 7. That every owner of cars and car builders or 
railroad companies so served shall then commence to 
equip their cars thirty days after said notice with the 
automatic car coupler so approved and recommended by 
the provisions of this act. That every new car built by 
any person or company, or any car repaired, shall be 
equipped with said automatic coupler, under penalty of 
one hundred dollars for every car so built or repaired and 
not equipped with said coupler. All of such fines shall be 
collected by the Interstate-Commerce Commission and 
paid into the Treasury of the United States, to be used for 
the benefit of such person or persons as suffer injuries in 
the coupling or uncoupling of cars built or repaired and 
not equipped with said coupler. This shall not be so 
construed as to exempt the owner of said cars from civil 
suit by parties injured. 

Sec. 9-. That the Interstate-Commerce Commission 
shall notify each and every railroad company, or any 
other company or person owning or operating locomotive 
engines, passenger or freight cars, coal or iron cars, to 
equip their cars with said coupler so approved, at the rate 
of not less than fifteen cars per week until all such cars 
shall have been equipped with said coupler, under penalty 
of fifty dollars from each company or owner and paid into 
the Treasury for every car less than fifteen cars per week 
not equipped. The equipment of said cars shall com- 
mence thirty days after said notice has been served, which 
notice shall be served thirty days after the completion of 
said test and the report of said board being filed. 

Sec. 9. This act shall be in force from its passage. 
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The first noticeable feature of this bill, is that 
it shuts out of the competition entirely, every 
one of the vertical plane couplers in existence, for 
there is not a single one of them that does not 
“require the constant attention, supervision and 
adjustment by a man,’’ and in no one of them 
does the “coupling parts automatically acjust 
themselves so the cars can be coupled w ithout any 
inspection.” This provision of the bill meets the 
personal views of the writer exactly, and he be- 
lieves that the coupler described by it can be found, 
but we doubt very much, whether under present 
circumstances, it is best to prescribe con- 
ditions for a test which excludes the ver- 
tical plane. We are of the opinion that the 
vertical plane coupler is not the best in use 
by any means, and we believe that it will 
be a great mistake to continue the equipment 
of cars with it, yet, if after a fair opportunity for 
an expression of opinion, the vertical plane is the 
choice of the majority of those most deeply in- 
terested, we shall cheerfully acquiesce and heart- 
ily lend what little aid we can, to hasten its uni- 
versal adoption. We believe that the board pro- 
vided by Section 3, of the bill is entirely inade- 
quate to pass upon the matter and make a selec- 
tion. Such a board should be large enough to 
give all the various interests representation,, and 
it should be so composed as to prevent any possi- 
ble suspicion that any decision arrived at was in 
any way unduly or improperly influenced; how- 
ever, if the bill could be passed, it would be an 
excellent thing, for it would be difficult for any 
board to get far out of the way and comply with 
the conditions of Sections 1 and 2, and this bill in 
connection with that introduced by Mr. Bushnell, 
would, we believe, bring about a solution of the 
matter. A feature of this bill that we heartily 
approve, is the provision for the purchase of the 
patent by the government for the use of all. We 
fear though, that with the vertical plane shut out, 
the influences against it will be strong enough to 
prevent its adoption, and in this connection we 
wish to say just a word in regard to the endorse- 
ment of the vertical plane, or any other coupler. 
No one has any authority to endorse any coupler, 
in behalf of the Order of Railway Conductors 
and any one that says that the members are 
unanimously in favor of any, or that a majority 
endorse any t>pe or particular coupler, is either 
very much mistaken or misrepresents the facts. 
We know that many members favor the adoption 
of the vertical plane while we know that many 
others are very much opposed to it. All that can 
be said by any one, is that they are in favor of 
the adoption of some coupler that will reduce the 
danger of coupling cars, and while we have no 
authority from any on? 10 say so, we believe that 
the plan outlined by the January Conductor will 
receive the unanimous support of members of the 
Order, and that any decision arrived at would 
be accepted by all.' We can see no reason why 
those who so enthusiastically endorse the vertical 
plane coupler should object to such a competitive 
test, and the only reason that we can see is, that 
they fear the result of the test, and prefer to labor 
for legislation that will permit the present condi- 
tion to be indefinitely continued, and after the 
Coffin or a similar bill has become a law, dozens 
of different kinds of couplers may be continued in 
use. 


The Milliken bill would not be acceptable to 
all because as stated above, some favor the vertical 
plane and many will claim that it is near enough 
to an automatic coupler to answer all purposes, 
and that if all that is necessary is to inspect and 
prepare the coupler befere the coupling is made, 
it will be “plenty good enough." It has been 
claimed that the members of the B. of R. T. are 
unanimously in favor of the M. C. B. type and 
that the organization is committed to it, would 
seem to be true from the expressions in their 
journal, but it is not true that all its members 
endorse the M. C. B , for while we know nothing 
of the opiniens of a majority or even of any large 
number, the expressions of the few with whom 
we have had an opportunity to talk, would lead 
us to the opinion, that it is very doubtful about 
the majority, and that with a fair expression of 
alJ, the M. C. B. might not be the choice. 

On the 16th, the committee appointed by the 
convention of state commissioners meet in Wash- 
ington, and on the next day, they are to be heard 
by the Senate Committee on Interstate-Commerce. 
A bill has been in process of preparation by this 
committee, and it will probably be introduced 
soon after this meeting. 

Since writing the above, w*e have received from 
Hon. Spencer Smith, secretary of the special 
committee appointed by the convention of state 
commissioners, a copy of their report, which 
gives a synopsis of the arguments presented to 
the committee by those who appeared before it at 
the New York meeting, and we note the follow- 
ing: “Hon L. S. Coffin closed the hearing, ap- 
pealing in the name of the associations represented 
by him for positive legislation, compelling the 
adoption of the M. C. B. coupler and train 
brakes.” Mr. Coffin was authorized to represent 
the Order of Railway Conductors before this com- 
mittee to a certain extent only, and either he mis- 
understood the extent of his authority very much, 
cr else the committee misunderstood Mr. Coffin. 
As we have stated above, neither Mr. Coffin or 
any one else has any authority to represent the 
Order of Railway Conductors as being in favor of 
the adoption ot the M. C. B. coupler, and the 
Order was misrepresented if it was represented 
as in favor of it. The fact that the Santa Ft*, which 
once adopted the M. C. B. has now discarded it 
for a link and pin type, and that it is reported 
that a number of the other western trunk linfes 
have decided to discard it, after a practical trial of 
several years, should be a strong argument 
against any hasty legislation for this particular 
tjpe cf coupler, and we again repeat, that while 
we do not wish any to understand that we, even 
indirectly, try to represent the members of the 
Order as in favor of a link and pin coupler, we 
do emphatically state that they are not, so far as 
any one knows at present, in favor of the M. C: B. 
coupler. 


PINKERTON ISM. 

Representative Watson of Georgia has intro- 
duced in the house of representatives, a resolu- 
tion providing for a special inquiry in regard to 
the } ’inker ton Detective Agency and its methods 
and Mr. William Pinkerton announces that “that 
man Watson is making a fool of himself” and the 
wriier is free to admit, that in Mr. Pinkerton s 
place, he might hold the same opinion. We are 
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not at all surprised that Mr. Pinkerton should de- 
nounce any who proposes to investigate Pinker- 
tonisra. Mr. Pinkerton further says ' he states 
that we are practically a quasi-military organiza- 
tion, fostered by capital and consequent^ a con- 
stant menace to the common people of the land. 
He says that we employ an army of 35.000 salar- 
ied men — a greater force than the entire regular 
army consists of. Now, any sensible person 
kno ws that is absurd. It is all bosh. The fact is 
we employ about i.coo men, and every one of 
them is doing nothing but legitimate work. As 
for the investigation of our system that he pro- 
poses, I wish it would be made. Nothing would 
please me more. Then the mouths of these 
cranks and kickers would be silenced at least for 
a time, and the people at large would be convinced 
that our employes are an honorable class of men 
and that our business is carried on in a perfectly 
legitimate way.’* Just why Mr. Watson should 
be denounced as a fool for proposing something 
that is to be a great benefit to William and his 
agency, will be a conundrum to many. That 
there are at least a few peple who share Mr. Wat- 
son’s opinion that the organization partakes some- 
thing of the nature of a military organization, 
will hardly be contradicted and while there may 
be a wide difference of opinion as to just what 
constitutes a “quasi-military organization, ” ordi- 
nary people who understand that a military 
organization consists of a Dody of armed men un- 
der the direction of some other man, may be for- 
given for thinking that a body of Pinkerton em- 
ployes armed with breech loading, repeating rides 
partakes something of a military nature. We are 
inclined to think William is correct when he de- 
nies the 35,000 employes; we do not for a moment 
think that anything likeso many men are regularly 
employed by the agency, but whether the number 
of regular employes be 35,000 or only 35. does 
not seem to us to make very much difference, as 
long as bodies ot from fifty to three or four hund- 
red, carrying Winchesters, are always furnished 
on demand. Having seen and known something 
of the methods pursued in finding these men, we 
are the more ready to credit the statement that the 
■ umber is not 35,000. That the business pur- 
sued and the methods employed are “legitimate” 
is an assertion with which some of us will d ; ff Tr 
and the fact that a number of states have found it 
necessary to prohibit Willie and his “legitimate” 
employes from entering their bounds in pursuit 
of their “legitimate” business, would seem to in- 
dicate that there is some little opportunity for dif- 
ference of opinion. “They a r e all honorable 
men” but the Pinkerton agency has always been 
careful to keep from the public, the book it pub- 
lished giving some of the evidence in the trial of 
the P. and E. conductor whom its “honorable” 
employes endeavored to convict of dishonesty and 
which it circulated among railway officers and 
William will not now produce any of that evidence 
to prove the honor of his employes who by their 
own evidence, were shown to be ex-convicts. If it 
does not now.Mr. Watson's resolution should in- 
clude all similar concerns for while the Pinkerton 
agency is the head and front, there are other con- 
cerns that would J)e as bad or worse if opportunity 
permitted. It is reported that the com- 
mittee to which the rt solution has been re- 
ferred is likely to report unfavorably upon it, for 
the alleged reason that the government of the 


United States is powerless to interfere and that 
inasmuch as it has no authority to correct the al- 
leged evils, it cannot therefore investigate in re- 
gard to them. This may be good constitutional 
jaw, but in our opinion it won’t save the members 
of that committee from censure and the opposi- 
tion of all who do not believe that our government 
was framed with the intention of permitting men 
to sell the services of armed men to take law into 
their own hands and shoot down those who re- 
fuse to submit to thtir dictates. Mr. Watson has 
also introduced a bill providing for ihe abolition 
of Pinkertonism and every organization of labor- 
ing men in all avocations, should immediately 
adopt resolutions favoring the enactment of the 
law and for the investigation and promptly send 
them to their representative in the House as well 
as to senators. We sincerely hope that every di- 
vision of the Order in the United States will with- 
in the next four weeks at the farthest, forward a 
memorial on the matter. Mr. Watson deserves 
and should have our united and earnest support 
in this matter and members should mark any 
member of congress who places a straw in the way 
of the investigation or the adoption of the bill. 


WATER OR ? 

With its usual accuracy (?) in anything pertain- 
ing to the legislative regulation of railway rates, 
The Railway Age accuses The Railway Conduc- 
tor of attacking it as follows; 

"The Railway Conductor attacks us for saying 
that the present course of the Texas commission 
is one of virtual confiscation of railway property, 
our contemporary’s argument being as follows: 

Now suppose the Texas railroads should conclude to 
collect dividends on hones! cash investments and not on 
water, they would at once be able to carry freight and pas- 
sengers at rates even below the demand of the Texas com- 
missioners. It is preposterous to assume that the citizens 
of Texas or of arty other state are so stupid as to de-ire to 
cripple railroads or confiscate their property. Why not 
state such cases honest!} and not like a jack h g lawyer? 
Texas has qha toted railroads to advance the interests of 
the people of the state and not to pay interest on watered 
stocks and bonds. 

In reply all we vish to do is to call the attention 
of the Railway Conductor to the recently issued 
advance sheets of the forthcoming report of the 
statistician in the interstate commerce commis- 
sion, whi:h shows that of the stock of the lines 
operating in Texas during the year, 99/59 per 
cent was unproductive of any returns Ooly one 
share of stock in every 10,000, therefore, on the 
Texas lines received any dividend at all. How 
much dividend, then, did the companies collect 
on “water?” 

The statistician shows that on Texas lines (in 
his own wor^s) “net income is a minus quantity.” 
How much less than nothing does The Railway 
Conductor wish the railways to earn ?” 

The Railway Conductor did not say what 
is quoted by the A%e but printed an article 
from the Locomotive Firemen's Magazine 
which appears on page thirteen of the 
January Conductor. We obey the “call” how- 
ever, and turn to the advance sheets of the 
Statistics of Railways in the United States, 
which we have not yet had time to examine, and 
find that the total earnings of roads in “Group 
IX” which includes Texas, Louisana and part of 
New Mexico, was $34,596,387, operating expenses 
S26, 18S.688 and that the income from operation 
was $S 407,699 and from other sources, $2,735. 320, 
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making a total of income of $11,143,019 and yet 
there is shown a deficit of $1,298,238, the total 
deductions from income being $12,441,258. Thus 
we see that a total income of fix, 143.019, $1,395 
per mile on a little less than 8, 000 miles of road is 
turned into a net loss of $163 per mile or over a 
million and a quarter in the aggregate. By refer- 
ence to another page we find that the roads in 
this group are stocked for $2 1.658 and bonded for 
$23,393 per mile, making $45,051 per mile, a total 
of almost three hundred aDd sixty millions of dol- 
lars, while "other indebtedness” runs it up to $46,- 
691 per mile and the income on this vast sum 
was over three per cent and yet in the 
words of the statistician, "net income 
is a minus quantity.” Is it very much to 
be wondered at, particularly when we consider 
the fact that for hundreds of miles of the road 
represented, the expense for grading was practi- 
cally nothing? And when we consider further the 
unquestioned fact that much of the stock cost its 
holders nothing but was given as a premium for 
buying the bonds ard that the latter were sold for 
much less than their face value, is not the average 
man justified in a suspicion that perhaps "water” 
may have received a little something after all? 

We wish to repeat wiih emphasis, Bro. Debs 
opinion that the better plan for corporations, is to 
obey the laws gracefully a"d they will be better 
off in the end. We believe the partisan and un- 
fair position of the Age on this question, is a posi- 
tive injury to the railways and we believe that if 
the railways and such papers as the Age, would 
show a disposition of fairness, they would be bet- 
ter off in the end. As an instance in point, if four 
years ago, when the two cent fare legislation was 
defeated in this state, the companies had placed 
on sale tiansferable thousand mile tickets at 
twenty dollars, it would not have materially ef- 
fected their revenue and it would have ended at 
once the agitation for a two cent rate; it would 
have that effect if done even now and if it is not 
done, they will be compelled to make a general 
two cent rate within five years if not this year. 


NEEDS EXPLANATION. 

In his speech at the mass meeting at Battery D in 
Chicago, Bro. Howard said, referring to the con- 
solidation of the B. of R. C. with the Order: "It 
was made in good faith as far as I was concerned, 
and so far as the Brotherhood of Railway Con- 
ductors was concerned, and it should have been 
made in good faith on the part of the representa- 
tives of the Order of Railway Conductors.” In 
making impromptu speeches, a man often says 
things that convey a different meaning from that 
which is intended and we are inclined to think Bro. 
Howard used the language quoted above without 
thinking of what he was saying and without in- 
tending to convey the inference, that he, upon re- 
flec.ion, will readily see, must be drawn from 
these words. If Bro. Howard intended in a pub- 
lic meeting of this character, to convey to his 
hearers a doubt of the integrity of the representa- 
tives of the Order, or to set afloat an accusation 
of bad faith on their part, he should have given 
his reasons for doing so or for suspecting any bad 
faith. As above stated, however, we believe the 
language was used without any such intent, but 
the effect may be as bad as if the intent was pres- 
ent. For the purpose of demonstrating the mat- 


ter in case of need, the representatives of the 
Order insisted on a complete record of all the pro- 
ceedings and debate by a disinterested and com- 
petent stenographer and that record in connec- 
tion with the contract or agreement signed by all, 
will demonstrate that so far as the Order is con- 
cerned, it has not only acted in good faith through- 
out, in living up to the agreement made, but that 
any departure from the letter of the agreement 
has been in favor of the members cf the B. of R. 
C. and it is a fact that of all the members admitted 
from that organization, in the majority of cases, 
the requirements of the contract were not fully 
complied with by divisions and members of the 
B. of R.C. 


THAT MASS MEETING. 

The much advertised meeting at Chicago of 
railway employes who were to learn "the inside” 
of the Northwestern "conspiracy” has been held 
and what is the result? Increased ill-feeling and 
the spread of the contagion to parties not hereto- 
fore directly connected. To compensate this, 
there should be a gain shown somewhere, but if 
there is or has been or is likely to be the slightest 
possible benefit resulting, we are unable to see it, 
unless it is the advertisement of the Age of Labor . 
If it has had this result, we are glad of it, but we 
think that better results could have been obtained 
in a way that would not have worked injury. 
Toward Bro. Rogers, we have only the kindliest 
feeling and we respect and admire his ability but 
we believe that he makes a serions mistake in con- 
tinuing discord and in endeavoring to be revenged 
upon the officers of the Trainmen. 

We have carefully read the addresses made at 
this meeting and we fail to find a single thing that 
is new; Messrs. Rogers and Debs simply repeat 
what has already been worn out by repetition and 
as to the challenge to the officers of the Trainmen 
to meet them and debate the matter, we believe 
that they used good judgment in ignoring it and 
that their course in refusing to carry on a con- 
troversy, that even if its merits on the side of the 
Switchmen are all that is claimed, is dead enough 
to be buried, — is a wise one. 

Admitting, for the sake of argument, that there 
was a "conspiracy” no one of those who loudly de- 
nounce it has yet had the temerity to even in- 
directly suggest that there was not reason for 
some action on the part of the Trainmen to pro- 
tect their member or that the "conspiracy” on 
the part of those who are accused of it, was any- 
thing more than an effort to compel the Switch- 
men to do justice to a member of the Trainmen. 


EDITORIAL CONFERENCE. 

The following explains itself: 

Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 30, iS<} 3 - 
Dear S’r and Brother: — Pursuant to suggestions made 
by Brother E. V. Debs and others, which you have no 
doubt noted in the January Federationist, a call is hereby 
issued for the editors of all papers and periodicals pub- 
lished in the interests of railroad employes, to meet in 
conference in the city of St. Louis, on 

TUESDAY, MARCH 15, 1892, 
at the St. James Hotel, Broadway and Walnut streets, 
where favorable rates have been secured. 

It is especially requested that you answer this as soon 
as convenient in order that further arrangements can be 
made for entertainment. • 

It is also hoped that all will attend this conference, re- 
gardless of personal opinions, as the matters to be acted 
upon are of vital importance. Address communications 
to Yours fraternally, 

Chas. W. Martin. 
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A NEW GRIEVANCE. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, it is nevertheless 
true that some people are never so happy as when 
they are real unhappy and the only time they are 
absolutely unable to enjoy life, is when they can 
fad nothing of which to complain. • 

This reflection is called out by some remarks 
ia the Switchmen's Journal for January which 
Bro. Hall is pleased to entitle “A New Conspir- 
acy and which accuses Bro. Clark and S. E. 
Wilkinson of a ‘ ‘conspiracy” to reduce the wages 
of the switchmen on the Southern Pacific. 

He says: 

The schedule on the Southern Pacific, signed by Grand 
Master Wilkinson and Grand Chief Clark, in behalf of the 
Switchmen on certain divisions of that road, is at all 
points a reduction from the present rates of pay. At San 
Antonio and other points upon those divisions, the Switch- 
men are members of the Switchmen’s Mutual Aid Asso- 
ciation, and are receiving “standard” pay. Such work as 
this is in perfect accord with the underbidding policy pur- 
sued by YVilkinson and the Brotherhood of Trainmen for 
me past two years, but why Grand Chief Clark, of the O. 
HC.. should be guilty of an attempt to reduce the wages 
cfSwitchmen, is not so easily understood. If the Order 
clRaflway Conductors intends to lend its influence to 
Wilfcason for the purpose of reducing the pay and in- 
aeafiag the hours of labor of Switchmen, it would be far 
marehonorable to make an open declaration to that effect. 
AS the advantages the Switchmen have ever obtained, has 
beta the unaided work of this Association. Such work as 
thatupon the Southern Pacific can only be understood in 
cat way — a deliberate attempt of the Order of Railway 
Conductors and the Brotherhood of Trainmen to rob the 
Switchmen of the fruits of their own efforts. Where 
stands the Order of Railway Conductors in tnis new con- 
spiracy? 

In the first place Grand Chief Clark has signed 
no schedule anywhere "in behalf of the Switch- 
men" and the rate named for Switchmen in the 
schedule ref erred to is not a reduction. 

Such rant is simply puerile and is only worthy 
of attention as showing the effects of a bad diges- 
tionor an ill conditioned spleen. In another arti- 
cle oa the same subject, Bro. Hall states the rate 
agreed upon for yardmen and repeats the 
assertion that it cuts down the pay of switchmen. 
We do not know what the pay of switchmen at 
the points named has been, but we do know that 
the pay provided for is an increase over that 
which has heretofore been paid. The whole truth 
of the matter is that the officers of the S. M. A. 
A. can’t forgive Bro. Clark for not giving them 
an opportunity to blackball the application of the 
Order tor admission to the Council and later for 
not coming to the rescue of that Council when it 
becanae apparent it was not the Monte Christo 
whicb owned the world. The Conductor does 
not feel called upon to in any way enter upon any 
defense of Bro. Wilkinson, but it cannot but de- 
precate the readiness of the official publication of 
a railway labor organization to impute dishonora- 
ble and dishonest motives to those with whom it 
happens to differ, or rather perhaps we should 
say, to all who do not coincide with it, in all its 
views; it is not a promising sign for the future. 
So far as the matter of switchmen’s wages is con- 
cerned, Bro. Clark does not meddle with it in any 
way and the only trouble with him is that he out- 
generaled the officers of the S. M. A. A. and their 
allies last June, and this is an unpardonable of- 
fense and he failed to support the S. M. A. A. 
right or wrong in the Northwestern affair, but on 
the contrary had the temerity to condemn the 
switchmen for their illegal action and their disre- 
gard of the rights of others. That his failure to 
‘‘brace up” the Council in its time of need is a 


cause of complaint, is evidenced by what is said 
in still another article: 

This Association urged the consolidation of the Conduc- 
tors, and agreed to sanction the transfer of the franchise 
of the Brotherhood in the Supreme Council to the Order. 
The transfer was overruled by President Sargent, and the 
same constitutes his one official act since the Terre Haute 
meeting. We are informed by the former officers of the 
Brotherhood that the Order pledged itself to apply for 
membership in the Council if tne transfer of the franchise 
was not allowed. The application has not yet been made. 
Possibly “benefits” may come from broken pledges, but 
they are not yet apparent. 

And to this we wish to say that no pledge of the 
kind stated above was made or even suggested by 
any member of either the Order or of the B. of R. 
C. at the conference which resulted in the con- 
solidation, and we find it difficult to believe that 
any former officer of that organization shoulcj de- 
liberately and without any cause whatever make 
such a statement; if any such has been made, it is 
wholly false. We have a transcript of the entire 
proceedings at the conference which can be pro- 
duced at any time if necessary. 

Bro. Hall may rest assured that if the time ever 
comes when the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors shall be parties to a federa- 
tion Or alliance of any kind, which in- 
cludes the Switchmen or any other organization, 
it will be under laws that will make it impossible 
for Grand Master Sweeney or any one else to defy 
its authority without suffering a penalty, and pro- 
vision will be made for the enforcement of the 
prescribed penalties also. The members of the 
Order are in favor of a federation, confederacy, 
alliance or call it what you will, which shall in- 
clude all of the organizations of employes in the 
train service, but it must be a federation that 
shall have power and authority to meet emergen- 
cies and when met, to enforce its decrees. The 
Order will join hands as readily with the S. M. 
A. A. as with any other, but if its official organ 
and its officers, (vide Sweeney’s St. Louis "inter- 
view” in December,) continues its causeless at- 
tacks upon the Order and its executive, the time 
may come when there will be a change. The 
Order feels that it is reasonably able to stand 
alone and that in any alliance that it may form 
with any organization, it will give as much if not 
more than it will receive by it. # 

In reference to the implied accusation of neg- 
lect of duty by the president of the council, is it 
not true Bro. Hall, that his official inactivity is 
the result of an agreement made by the represen- 
tatives of the Switchmen and the B. of R. C. with 
him in Terre Haute last June? 


During the past three months, we have published 
resolutions from two or three divisions of the 
Order indorsing the action of the board of direc- 
tors in the consolidation matter; readers who 
have no other means of knowing the circum- 
stances, might surmise from this that but two or 
three divisions had approved, and that nothing 
more than a grudging acceptance was given by 
the balance. Such an inference would be en- 
tirely incorrect for only a very few divisions have 
failed to officially indorse the consolidation, 
though none of the resolutions have been printed 
except when it was specially requested. Mem- 
bers of the Order may feel assured that every 
member of the board appreciates and is gratefnl 
for the general and unqualified approval that has 
been given. 
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The Age of Labor although a little tardy in reach- 
ing this office, has been received and; as predicted 
Bro. Rogers makes an excellent paper and one 
that will be read by a large number of employes, 
not only of railroads but in other avocations, but 
in our humble opinion he will meet with much 
greater success, if he will drop his personal griev- 
ances and devote his energy and admitted ability 
to healing the present breach instead of making 
it wider. Number one is an interesting paper 
and aside from a little on the "conspiracy" mat- 
ter, its contents cannot fail to interest all, whether 
they coincide with the opinions expressed or not. 
In his introductory, Brother Rogers says The Age 
of Labor is "a journal without politics, without a 
religion and without a fear," and he should hasten 
to amend this declaration by inserting after "poli- 
tics" an explanation that he means politics in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term, for certainly 
this first issue is full of "politics" but it is politics 
in the real meaning of the word' and is not parti- 
sanship; aside from this slight criticism, The 
Conductor finds nothing to condemn and much 
to commend in the introductory which is followed 
by an article by Mr. Debs. A ladies department 
under the title of The Homemaker is conducted by 
Mrs. H. W. Mathews, formerly editress of that 
department of the Trainmen' s Journal. We trust 
Bro. Rogers will meet with success beyond his 
most sanguine hopes. 


At a meeting held in Columbus, Ohio, an effort 
was made to unite the employes of that state in 
support of one of their number for railway com- 
missioner, but it proved to be a failure, the engi- 
neers and firemen withdrew from the meeting and 
decided to present a candidate of their own 
the conductors and brakemen deciding to present 
the name of Bro. John S. McVean. We do not 
know how fully the employes of the state were 
represented at this meeting but we cannot but re 
gret the failure to unite, as the presentation of 
two candidates by the employes means the ap- 
pointment of neither and while we believe that in 
this instance, a conductor should have been 
chosen and that the engineers, who in a majority 
of cases are inclined to resemble the white hunter 
who^would "no say turkey to ingin," and insist 
upon having their own way or refusing to play, 
should have yielded, yet we would rather have 
seen unity in support of their candidate, than to 
see it as it is. Bro. McVean made a good fight 
for the place in behalf of the employes two years 
ago and would undoubtedly have been appointed 
had he not been on the opposite side of the po- 
litical fence from Governor Campbell and for 
this reason was, we think, entitled to some con- 
sideration from the engineers. By the way, the 
failure of Gov. Campbell to give the employes of 
the state representation on the board had more 
to do with his defeat than the politicians have 
any idea. 

• 

It is a fact that is, or at least ought to be, well 
known to readers of The Conductor that a com- 
mittee composed of members of the Order and 
the B. of L. E. spent considerable time at Jeffer- 
son City during the last session of the Missouri 
legislature and that they procured the enactment 
of a number of laws of great value to railway em- 
ployes. The committee and all who know any- 
thing of their labors, are unanimous in giving 
credit to Hon. Richard Dalton, of Ralls county, 


for aid in procuring what they asked, the gentle- 
man taking particular pains to inform himself 
and to aid them in every way possible and while 
much credit is due to other members, it is an ad- 
mitted fact that without the aid of "Dick" Dalton, 
they \yould not have been successful. The gen- 
tleman is a candidate for the democratic nomina- 
tion for governor and there is now an opportunity 
for the employes of the state, not only o repay 
the debt they owe Mr. Dalton, but to aid in 
placing in the gubernatorial chair, a gentleman 
who will always listen to them and will give them 
aid in any reasonable and just matter. Mr. Dal- 
ton is a member of the Farmers’ Alliance, and his 
course is indisputable evidence of the fact that 
the farmer representatives are the best friends 
the railway employ^ ever finds in legislative halls; 
he is alsp a brother of our own popular "Bob" 
Dalton of Division 55. We sincerely hope that 
every democrat employ^ in Missouri will make it 
a point to see that Mr. Dalton is nominated and 
after the nomination that he will be supported by 
all without regard to party. 


The Board of Federation of Aransas Pass Em- 
ployes .have issued a circular* which has been sent 
to all divisions of the Order, and presumably to 
other organizations, asking aid financially, and 
which circular contains the following: 

"When thewnext grand convention of all orders assem- 
bles, be on guard, and vote for men to hold the responsible 
offices of Grand Chiefs who are true friends of o ganized 
labor, and who will not sell to capital the rights of the 
different orders." 

Just wh'n and where the "next grand conven- 
tion of all orders" will assemble, is left to con- 
jecture, though undoubtedly what is intended is 
the next grand convention of each of the railway 
organizations, and this one sentence exhibits the 
ability of the men who have been entrusted with 
the management of the affairs of members of the 
Order on the Aransas Pass. This board asks 
members to oppose the re-election of any grand 
officer who has declined to assist Messrs. Kiler 
and Collier, who sign this circular, in disorganizing 
the present organizations and turning affairs 
over to a disorganized mob. This specimen of 
impudence, sending a circular asking money and 
in the same circular asking members of the Order 
to punish their Grand Chief for declining to as- 
sist in the violation of laws that he has solemnly 
sworn to obey, is on a par with many other things 
that have been done and mis-statements that have 
been made in connection with the Aransas Pass 
strike. No division of the Order has a right to 
pay any attention to any such a circular, although 
individual members have a right to "contribute" 
as much as they please, yet we would recommend 
to any member who wishes to contribute, that he 
send his contribution to some member of the 
Order whom he knows and that he does not even 
indirectly recognize the so-called Federated 
Board, which has done all it possibly could to dis- 
organize the regular organizations and that now 
insults members by sending such a circular to di- 
visions. Notwithstanding the fact that the laws 
of the Order were violated by every member who 
took part therein, the writer will willingly con- 
tribute to the aid of any of the strikers who need 
it. but any such contribution will not be sent to 
the "Board of Federation" nor to any of its 
officers. Division No. 275 has disavowed any 
connection with the circular. 
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Railroad Lightning comes to us this month as 
the Union Railroader . It is enlarged and otherwise 
improved. 

No. 2 of the For ennui's Advance Advocate is to 

hand. It is published at St Louis by the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Railway Track Foremen 
of America and is a wide awake paper, which we 
welcome to our exchange list. 

The long evpected and anxiously waited for 
‘On the Track and Off the Train,” is on our 
desk, and more than fulfills the expectations 
aroused, and the member of the Order who does 
not procure a copy will regret it. 

Locomotive Engineering with its February issue 
sends a colored lithograph of the first locomotive 
with a steel boiler. The paper is one which 
should be read by every employe in the land, and 
the lithograph is worthy of a good frame. 

7 'oi lottos is a fashion magazine that certainly 
must be appreciated by the ladies, for there’s 
enough in it to even catch the attention of the 
sterner sex It is published by the Toilettes Pub- 
lishing Co., 126 West Twenty-third street, New 
York, and the price is $1 50 per year. Single 
copies 15 cents. 

The Century Magazine have issued in pamphlet 
form the series of articles that have appeared in 
the magazine in ' Topics of the Time” on "Cheap- 
Money Experiments. The pamphlet fully demon- 
strates the folly of the Alliance sub treasury 
scheme Single copies 10 cents or 5 cents each 
by the hundred. 

"State Railroad Commiss ons and How They 
May Be Made Effective” is a valuable paper by 
Frederick C. Clark, Ph D., of the Ann Arbor 
High School. It is a book of 100 pages, issued 
by the American Economic Association of Balti- 
more, and to which we shall refer hereafter The 
price is 75 cents and it can be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Publication Agent of the Association. 

The Twice-a-Week News of Des Moines is the 
best paper published in the capital city. It issues 
two papers every week, Tuesdays and Fridays, 
giving the news of the day and the proceedings of 
the legislature half a week ahead of any of the 
weekly papers. The price is that of a weekly , 
only Si a year. We will furnish it for one year 
with The Railway Conductor for $1.65. 

7 'he Railroad Car Journal for February con- 
tains a supplement with excellent portraits of the 
"Royal Blue Conductors ” that is, the conduct- 


ors who run the B. Sc O. "Royal Blue” limited, 
and among them we note several members of the 
Order, including Bro. Happersett, who represent- 
ed Quaker City Division in the last Grand Di- 
vision. By the way, The Railroad Car Journal 
is one of the best railway papers published and 
should be widely read Note their advertisement 
in this number of The Conductor, and the pre- 
miums offered. 

Outing for February is filled from cover to 
cover with interesting and instructive reading 
matter embelished with a great number of beau- 
tiful illustrations, among which are a series of 
reproductions of instantaneous photos that have, 
perhaps never been excelled In these dull win- 
ter days one might imagine that it would be im- 
possible to obtain fresh material for a magazine 
like Outtn but the publishers are equal to the 
situation and certainly submit a most charming 
lot of it in the February number. 

The Cedar Rapids Democrat is a new paper, of 
which ex Postmaster Charles is the editor. Alex, 
is a hustler generally and will undoubtedly make 
a lively and entertaining paper. In the intro- 
ductory editorial he "swears off” on editorial 
quarrels and on permitting personal differences to 
find their way into the Democrat , and in No. 3 
there’s evidence that the promise is something on 
the Rip Van Winkle order. Bro. Charles is too 
much of a Scotchman to live at peace with every- 
body under all circumstances. We wish success 
to the Democrat . 

"Transplanted Shame,” the first of a new series 
of books from the press of Lew Vanderpoole & 
Co., is on our table and is a book that will at- 
tract the attention of thoughtful people. It is 
written by four prominent New York people, in- 
cluding a clergyman, an attorney and a society 
man, and deals principally with the shams and 
evils of society life. While we do not agree with 
the writer or writers ?f the book in regard to the 
remedy proposed, we believe it cannot fail to have 
a powerful influence for good. Ask your book- 
seller for it. The next of the series will be "The 
Primrose Path,” by Nym Crynkle, and will deal 
with the inside of stage life. 


A unique and handsome card is that which 
notifies us that it won't cost us a cent to join with 
Toronto Division in their eighth annual ball on 
the 26th. On the same evening the Des Moines 
conductors will indulge in the mazy at the Kirk- 
wood House and to this we have also been favored 
with a "pass.” The great difficulty is, though, 
that we shall not be able to use either. 
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One of the neatest "timecards” that we have 
seen, is that issued by Lexington Division No. 
239. 

We regret to see Bro. Martin of the Federation- 
ist drawn into the "conspiracy” jangle, even on a 
side issue. 

Bro. Honin fairly outdid himself with his holi- 
day edition of the News Reporter and issued a 
paper that was a "corker.” 

St. Paul Division No. 40 gave its ninth annual 
ball on the evening of February and like all its 
predecessors, it was a success, only ' 'a little more 
so.” 

Bro. D. J. Caldwell, 38 Main street, Cham- 
paign, 111., wishes to learn the present addresses 
of Bros. J. H. Evans, M. J. Thornton and W. A, 
Tressell. 

Bro. Rankin of 255 sends us some handsome 
photos of Calgary scenery which induces a reso- 
lution to pack up rod and gun and travel in that 
direction on the advent of warm weather. 

On the evening of January 24, Division 54 of 
New York City gave a ball and banquet which 
was a success in every way and a large number of 
people were well entertained and all went home 
happy. 

Bound volumes of the Engineer's Journal and 
the Firemen's Magazine for 1891 adorn our table 
and we are unde'r obligations to Bros. Hays and 
and Debs for them. 

Arrangements have been made for the organi- 
zation of Division No. 322 at Covington, Ky., 
February 21st, and all members of the Order who 
can do so are cordially invited to be present. 

Bro. A. C. Wisler, 1143 Toronto street, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, asks information in regard to his 
brother, Geo. E. Wisler, who when last heard 
from was in La Crosse, Wis. 

April 20th will occur the second annual ball of 
St. Joseph Division No. 14 1 and any member of 
the Order who can arrange his run to be in St. 
Joseph that evening will not regret it. 

LaFayette Division No. 302 held their first 
annual ball February 4th. The invitations were 
beauties, the first page bearing a gold leaf horse- 
shoe entwined with four leaved clover. 

We are in receipt of a beautiful calendar for 
1892, issued by the Iowa Masonic Library which 
contains two fine engravings of the library inter- 
ior. Grand Secretary Parvin has our thanks. 

President Gompersof the A. F. of L. has issued 
an appeal in behalf of ihe pr nters in Berlin, Ger- 
many, who are out on strike. Contributions 


should be sent to Chris. Evans, secretary, 2t 
Clinton Place, New York. 

A whole chapter of good sense is condensed 
into a brief editorial in a recent issue of The 
Railway News Reporter entitled, Where Will it 
End? and we shall quote it entire in the next 
Conductor. 

Bro. Wm. Sense of Division 14 is nursing a 
sprained ankle and Sense fate decreed that he 
must be injured, we are glad it is no worse, 
though a sprained ankle is bad enough. 

Circulars issued by the general superintendent 
of the A. & P , announce that Mr. Andrew Smith 
is appointed superintendent of telegraph and Mr. 
John Denair superintendent of transportation 
vice Mr. Smith. 

Brother A. V. Fiola writes that he could not 
keep house without The Conductor, and while 
this of course is extremely gratifying to the editor, 
we fear Brother Fiola is guilty of a very little 
exaggeration. 

The fourth annual ball of Fargo Division No. 
72 is now of the past and the boys have reason to 
congratulate themselves on their success. It oc- 
curred February 9th. The editor was remem- 
bered and would like to have been with them. 

The editor knows from personal experience 
that Valley City Division No. 58 held its second 
annual ball recently, but he does not know any- 
thing of it from any communication from the cor- 
respondent of that division. 

Bower City Division No. 113 of Janesville, 
Wis., will dance and enjoy itself as well as en- 
deavor to make things pleasant for its friends on 
the evening of the 22d. We return thanks for 
being remembered. 

Mr. B. Bailey, formerly train dispatcher "day 
trick” at Waukesha for the W. C. line, has been 
appointed chief clerk to Mr. E. R. Knowlton, 
superintendent of terminals in Chicago. May 
success attend you B. B., in your new duties. 

The HollenJen at Cleveland, Ohio, in point of 
comfort and reasonable rates, is equal to any ho- 
tel in the United States and is surpassed by none. 
Conductors visiting the city, will find it an excel- 
lent place to stop and will do well to recommend 
it to their friends. 

We are in receipt of the Public Ledger Alma- 
nac for 1892 published by the well known Geo. 
W. Childs and which has reached its twenty-third 
annual edition. It B is a fine specimen of the art 
preservative and its seventy odd pagts are filled 
with interesting and useful information. 
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A complimentary invitation to the fifteenth 
annual ball of Denver Division No. 44, which oc- 
curred on the evening of January 27, came duly 
to hand and was appreciated, although we were 
unable to avail ourselves of it. 

Bro. Weddle, the late secretary of Division No. 
175 has been* severely afflicted by the serious ill- 
ms of his child- The Conductor but echoes 
tie wish of numerous friends when it hopes sin- 
cerely that the little one may soon recover. 

Bro. W. M. Sebring addressed the painters 
union in Memphis at an open meeting held by 
them recently and was warmly greeted by them. 
Bro. Sebring seems to be “always around" when 
there’s anything to be said for the advancement of 
labor, 

The union meeting held in New York on the 
31st uit. was a splendid success, being attended 
by several hundred during the day and over two 
thousand in the evening. We regret that space 
tocbids an extended account. 

February 7th, at Boston, occurred a well at- 
tended meeting of engineers and conductors and 
arraagements were made for a union meeting of 
the members of the two organizations at some 
hoe in the near future, at which it is expected 
the Grand Officers will be present. 

Bro. J. E. Fagan wishes it to be known that 
the celeorated Jellico coal, which is mined by the 
Falls Branch Jellico Coal Co., of which he is a 
director, is the best in the South, and that mem- 
bers of the Order who buy coal will consult their 
own interests by asking for it. 

Texas is a great state, an empire in itself and 
Ats citizens claim they have everything they want; 
that they sometimes have what they don’t really 
“hanker a'rter" is suggested by the fact that the 
chief oi the “long horns, ” Bro. Knowlton, of 53, 
writes that himself, father and mother have 
all been seriously ill. 

The members of Division 170 mean to get even 
with Bro. Ancker if possible; he has recently been 
convicted for the seventh time and the sentence 
each time has been “one year at hard labor." 
He has been re-elected secretary of the division. 

We regret to learn of theserions illness of Bro. 
Geo. H. Bailey, one of the reliable “ and 
faithful members of the Order and an old and 
efficient B & O. conductor. That Bro. Bailey is 
improving and hopes soon to be able to resume 
his daily labor, will be good news to his many 
friends. 

An exchange says: 

President Newell, of the Lake Shore, has appointed his 
10a. a mere boy, to the position of division superintendent. 
'Of coarse there is a “kick” among the railroaders, but 
■*bat is the me of kicking on the president of a railroad? 

And Mr. Newell is not the only man by a con- 
siderable number who is indebted to relationship 
for a position. 

Pestmaster- General Wanamaker, in his annual 
report renews his recommendation for the estab- 
lishment of postal savings banks and makes a 
strong argument in favor of it. We believe k is 
practicable and would be of great benefit to the 
people, particularly in the country remote from 
savings banks. 


If any reader of the Order should happen to 
find himself in Kansas City and wish to stop at a 
really good hotel, he will make no mistake in se- 
lecting the Midland, which under the manage- 
ment of Mr. C. G. Baird is one of the best in the 
United Sta:es. 

The Denver Republican is about right when it 
says: * 

If the companies would act frankly and fairly with thi 
people they would do away with nearly all of this hostility, 
if they would recognize the just claims* of particular com- 
munities, and treat all shippers impartially they would 
take away the occasion for complaint. But they are not 
likely to do this. They are so tied up with certain ship- 
pers and particular communities that it is hard for them to 
free themselves and take a just and impartial stand to- 
ward the public. 

The grim humor of the Iowa judge who on 
December 4th sentenced a young man who had 
been convicted of breaking into his brother-in- 
law’s house, the object being to thresh the brother- 
in-law who was whipping his wife, to “three days 
imprisonment beginning December 1st," is duly 
appreciated by every man who has a spark of 
chivalric feeling. 

A great newspaper made itself familiar and 
caused consternation in a presidential campaign, 
by extensively advertising its price as ‘ 'One a 
Day," and while the price of this paper was but 
one cent a day, The Yankee Blade , a weekly, eight 
page story paper will be sent for one cent a week 
for ten weeks and the Woman's Home Jonrnal 
eight weeks for ten cents. For further informa- 
tion, see our advertising pages. 

The statement is made that through the influ- 
ence of president G. W. Parker, of the St. Louis, 
Alton & Terre Haute, a plan for profit-sharing 
with the employes has been drawn up and will be 
submitted to the directors in June next, and it is 
stated that the Board will probably adopt the 
plan upon Mr. Parker’s recommendation. The 
experiment will be watched with great interest by 
employes generally if it shall be placed in effect. 

One of the measures already introduced, in re- 
gard to which there ought tc be no question, is 
Senator McMillan's bill prohibiting the leasing of 
any persons convicted for violations of the United 
States laws. Certainly no argument beyond the 
existing circumstances is necessary in favor of the 
enactment of this bill and legislation of the same 
character in every state in the anion. 

A considerable clamor has been made through- 
out the state in regard to a revision of the laws 
exempting a laboring man’s wages from garnish- 
ment or execution, and reputable papers and 
merchants have been induced to join in the de- 
mand for amendment. There should be no such 
amendment and the whole “hue and cry" has 
been raised by collection agencies that under the 
present laws are unable to completely despoil la- 
borers. 

The Brotherhoods, especially, those in freight 
service, will note the insertion of the ad of Mr. 
Safford an old veteran railroad man, who began 
on the foot board in 1858 and has seen service in 
several branches of railroad life. This is not a 
new device as you will see by his statement of the 
number in use, and especial interest will attach 
to the subject at the present time, as urgent legis- 
lation is demanded and will probably be passed 
at this session of Congress. 
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The last time Charles Herbert, of the surname 
Wilkins, stepped on the scales he was, or pre- 
tended to be, much surprised that there should be 
marked a noticeable increase in weight; the mem- 
bers of the Order on theW.N.C. railway would not 
have been surprised had any of them been presfent 
at the weighing, for his capacity had been demon- 
strated to them; knowing something of it our- 
selves, we are not surprised after reading the bill 
of fare of the banquet given him by the W. N. C. 
conductors. * 

On December 15th, 1891, Mr. E. R. Knowlton 
was appointed superintendent cf the C. & N. P., 
C. & C. T. and C. & S. W. R’ys with office in 
Chicago. Mr. Knowlton has been superintend- 
ent of the Chicago and Milwaukee divisions of 
the W. C. lines for the past two or three years 
and the employes here feel quite sorry to lose 
him, although glad to see him appointed to fill so 
important a position. Mr. Knowlton made many 
friends during his short stay here and may he 
prosper in his new position is the wish of all. 

If the railway companies can use employes to 
defeat farmers’ legislative bills, they can use 
farmers, later on, to defeat employes "liability" 
and "Pinkerton" bills. The companies say to the 
employe "if the farmers’ bill passes we will have 
to reduce wages," and to the farmer they will say 
"if the Pinkerton’ bill passes we will have to in- 
crease freight rates." The farmer and employ^ 
are "between the devil and the deep blue sea." — 
W. S. Carter in 'Jay lor Texan. 

Those of our friends who are amusing then - 
selves by denouncing the grangers and their at- 
tempts to secure justi e from the corporations, 
should make a note of the fact tnat it was an alli- 
ance member who introduced the Pinkerton in- 
vestigating resolution and who has introduced 
and is pushing a bill providing for the abolish- 
ment of the Pinkerton army. 

A number of members have requested ufc to 
publish the agreement made between the engi- 
neers and conductors in New York some four 
years ago, in relation to the railway commission- 
ership. We do not know that we can publish it 
without a partial violation of confidence and will 
not do so without further inquiry in regard to it, 
and for that matter we have no copy of the 
agreement, though we undoubtedly could procure 
one, and if necessary could give the substance 
without seeing a copy. 

Under the heading of "Who Can They Trust," 

The Locomotive Engineer quotes from the Railway 
Service Gazette :, 

‘ 'If union meetings serve no better purpose than 
to permit grand officers to comet gether and form 
schemes and intrigues, which always result dis- 
astrously for the interests of the railway employes, 
they had better be abandoned. The editor of the 
Gazette honestly believes that the various railway 
organizations of this country have more to fear 
from the schemes and intrigues of the officers who 
are paid to promote their best interests, than from 
any other source." 

They should trust the "Majah," Bro. Hill. 

The original order for Time Inspection Service 
on the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Rail- 
way which required that only high grade 17 jewel 
watches should be used by its employes, has, for 


the benefit of those who do not require such high 
finish and grade movements, been modified by the 
late order from that company, which admits the 
“Anchor" and "J jhn C. Dueber Special" move- 
ments, and other movements of a similar grade 
made by other companies which have heretofore 
been ruled out. The company state that they will be 
able to supply the above grades of Hampden 
movements in limited quantities only. 

William T. Coleman, the chairman of the 
famous San Francisco Vigilance Committees of 
1851, 1856 and 1877, in an account of their work 
which he has written for the November Century, 
refers to the recent lynching at New Orleans, and 
tells what he thinks the people of California would 
have done under the same circumstance. They 
would have organized in full force, he says, formed 
a court, appointed a judge ard selected a jury, 
called for evidence, analyzed it carefully, put on 
trial the people who had been discharged by the 
perjured jury, given the accused good counsel and 
the benefit of every doubt, and finally would have 
executed with due deliberation those whom they 
found guilty. 

Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1892 is the best and 
most complete seed catal gue yet published by 
W. Atlee Burpee & Co , the well-known Philadel- 
phia seedsmen. It is a handsome book of 172 
pages with hundreds of life-like illustrations and 
several beautiful colored plates painted from na- 
ture; it is conservative in recommending only the 
best garden, farm and flower seeds, plants, bulbs, 
etc., yet is fully abreast of the times — progressive 
in every department. It honestly describes, with 
illustrations true to nature, a number of import- 
ant new vegetables and beautiful flowers, which 
are now being exclusively introduced by W. Atlee 
Burpee & Co. 

We have received from the publisher, Isaac 
Doles, Indianapolis, Ind , "The Air Ship Waltz," 
"The Odd Fellows Grand March," price 40 cents 
each, and "The Oklahoma Waltz, " price 50 cents. 
The air ship has not sailed much yet, but this 
waltz will make those who hear it want to sail, 
and the others are equally good. To introduce 
them, the publisher will send either for ten cents 
or the three for twenty- five cents if in the order, 
you refer to this notice in The Railway Con- 
ductor. "O, Hush Thee My Baby" is a beauti- 
ful cradle song by A. T. Cramer, published by 
Wm. Bader. 

The contest over the railway commissionership 
in New York has been solved by the appointment 
of Judge Beardsley of Utica and the appointment 
has been confirmed. It was not expected by any 
one that with one representative of the rail- 
way employes on the board, another would be ap- 
pointed and it would not be just for them to have 
it, but they should retain the one place they have 
and if the employes in the state unite in the mat- 
ter and carry out the agreement made four years 
ago, a representative of the employes will be ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Ricard. 

A quarter of a century is a long ways in front 
but only a short distance back, and the person 
who can look back for twenty-five years without 
regret, need have no fear for the future. A neat 
little card with no suspicion of silver about it, 
brings to us the information that December 30th, 
1891, was the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
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marriage of Mr and Mrs. John T. Wiseman and 
we wish to express it as the opinion of The Con- 
ductor that of all people in "this neck o’ woods” 
there are none who have less reason to regret the 
past than our old friend John and his wife, and if 
the heartiest wish of The Conductor may be 
folhlled, they will, twenty-five years hence look 
back over another quarter of a century well spent 
acd for which there need be no regret. 

To those who are unaquainted with The New 
England Magazine , we wish to suggest that it is a 
thoroughly American periodical and an excellent 
companion for 77 /e* Cosmopolitan, with which a large 
number of our readers have made acquaintance 
during the past two or three years in connection 
wiih The Conductor. To those who wish to add 
the New England Magazine to their list, we will 
furnish The Conductor, the Cosmopolitan , The 
Sri' England Afagazine and General Grant’s Me- 
moirs for the small sum of $6. 50, and all will be sent 
postage paid. Those who have the Grant 
Memoirs can select either Sherman’s, Sheridan’s 
or McClellan’s in place of Grant’s. 

Wiii Mitchell, our railroad commissioner, is after Bro. 
Daaitis again this month, and is right close aftor him, too. 
SwThe Conductor. — Neodesha Register. 

IfBro. Mitchell don’t get any "closer” than he 
has yet, we will not worry over the matter, even 
if the Register does. An attack that does not need 
comment to point out its inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions will not seriously disturb the equan- 
imity of The Conductor, particularly when such 
attacks are calculated to call from disinterested 
parties, the opinion that the purpose is to mend 
political fences. It should be noted that although 
Bro. Mitchell accuses us of a "hankerin’ arter" 
political office, we credit him with better motives. 
"We might remark en passant , that neither does 
the assertion of Bro. Crouse in the Register that 
he has "marked” us for slaughter disturb our 
peaceful slumbers. 

h commenting on the large number of men in- 
jured coupling cars during the past year, over 
5,000, the Indianapolis Journal remarks: 

Daring last year 369 men were killed outright and 7,841 
maimed and mangled while coupling cars on the railways 
of this country. This can hardly be due to the lack of 
talent on the part of inventors, for the number of models 
cf couplers is the subject of much facetious remark among 
railroad men. and it is with the greatest difficulty that the 
makers secure examination of the contrivances by the 
proper authorities. It can hardly be that among the many 
new devices offered none can be found that is an improve- 
ment ur>on the one in general use. The only conclusion 
to be drawn is that the operators of railroads are too 
greatly concerned with securing good returns for their in- 
vestment to give proper protection to their employes. 

The Journal is right; there are devices that are 
a very great improvement on those generally used, 
including the * vertical plane," and we believe 
the conclusion of the Journal is about correct. 

On® day as a Michigan Central train came rush- 
ing up to the station at Ypsilanti, Mich., an old 
granger, who had been standing on the steps of a 
forward coach, jumped off backward and went 
heels over head, turning cartwheels down the 
platform, until he came in collision with a bag- 
gage truck, where one leg caught, turning the 
truck over on top of him, suddenly ending his 
acrobatic performance. A sympathizing baggage 
man who hardly realized where the man came 
from, rushed to the old fellow’s assistance and, as 
be helped him unknot himself from the truck in- 


quired: "Did you come in on that train?” "No; 
be gosh,” said the granger as he clawed after his 
hat, "I came in just ahead of that train?” — 7 'he 
7 'elegraph Age. 

The very fact that such papers as The Railway 
4 ge are applauding the course of those employes 
who work politically with the companies, should 
be enough to set the friends of organized labor to 
thinking. If it were not so serious it would bp 
laughable to hear such corporation sheets raving 
about the "uncomplaining suffering” of the poor 
employes through the "anti-railroad legislation” 
in Iowa. Such papers go into spasms when some 
party paper says "some very foolish and hasty 
things about the employe movement,” but when 
some company gets its employes by the throat and 
forces wages down to nearly nothing these same 
papers stand it without flinching . — Age of Labor. 

We hear of money wasted in various ways, but 
seldom hear of the great amount that is wasted on 
the pretense of roaa making in the United States; 
Of the great total in both cash and labor that is 
taken from the people on the pretense of making 
roads, we believe that nine tenths and in some 
cases practically all is utterly wasted. Money 
enough has been expended so that we ought to 
have some good roads, but except where nature has 
provided them, they are extremely few and far 
between. The League of American Wheelmen 
are doing good work in their efforts to bring about 
a reform in the matter of the improvement of roads 
and they deserve the support of not only those 
who use the roads, but of those who pay the tax. 
A recent reprint of articles by prominent engin- 
eers in the Engineering Magazine which is being 
issued by the League should be read by every one 
interested in roads. Information can be obtained 
by addressing Isaac B. Potter, chairman of com- 
mittee, Potter Building, New York. 

Mr. S , a chemist of Liverpool, received a 

bill for the amount of 28s. from Thomas Beecham, 

St. Helens. Mr. S , being at the time in 

pecuniary difficulties, pondered fora considerable 
time bow to meet the demand. At last a bright 
idea flashed across his mind, and he said, joyfully: 

"Yes, I will send Beecham a box of his own 
pills— he says himself they are worth a guinea a 
box — and seven shillings in cash.” 

This he did. In the course of a few days 

great was the surprise of Mr. S to find that 

Beecham had forwarded the receipt attached to 
which were the words, "Cash only in future. 
Thomas Beecham." 

In the United States Beecham’s Pills are also 
advertised as universally acknowledged to be 
"worth a gaiaea a box” — but that they are for 
sale by all druggists at 25 cents. 

Beecham evidently thinks it best to hedge 
against such bright fellows as the Liverpool drug- 
gist turning up on this side of the water. — London, 
(Eng.) Lame. 

For many years we have been liberally patron- 
ized by the various branches of the railroad ser- 
vice, and have done all in our pjwer to deserve 
such patronage. Our efforts culminated in the 
production of theWathier railway watch, a watch 
made by us, sold only by us, and guaranteed to be 
in every way as represented by us. 

In placing this watch before railroad men we 
know that we are giving the fraternity a good re- 
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liable watch at a very low price, it is in every way 
adopted to their wants, it will bear the most criti- 
nal and severe inspection from any railroad in- 
spector. The qualities we claim for our Wathier 
watch have been thoroughly tested, and the fact 
that nearly 5,000 have been sold and no complaint 
entered is a sufficient guarantee that the watch is 
just the right thing in the right place. From an 
experience of nearly a quarter of a century in the 
watch and jewelry business, we can safely qualify 
the watch as being the v ry best and the lowest 
in price of any reliable watches placed before the 
railroad fraternity. 

Jos P. Wathier & Co. 

Within the past two weeks some of the imagina- 
tive gentlemen who prepare matter for the press, 
have compelled the conductor of a passenger 
train to run through the train and climb over to 
the engine at the peril of his life, in order to stop 
his train on two different occasions, one was in 
Oregon where the "mad engineer" was the cause, 
and the other was in Indiana where the engineer 
and fireman had both deserted the engine. In re- 
producing these twenty-five year old tales, the 
gentlemen who get paid for them should remem- 
ber that conditions are changed somewhat and if 
they will permit the conductor to quietly apply 
the automatic instead of making a perilous and 
hair raising trip to the engine, the stories will 
find readier credence. 

In this number appears the advertisement of a 
little book that ought to be studied by every rail- 
way employd in the United States; it costs but 
fifty cents, but if it could not be obtained for less, 
it would be'well worth ten dollars to any employd. 
It is Progressive Examinations of Locomotive 
Engineers and Firemen by John A. Hill, the well 
known editor of Locomotive Engineering, for- 
merly the Locomotive Engineer and jbo, before 
becoming a quill-driver, was an engine driver on 
the Rio Grande. Conductors and brakemen 
should not pass it by thinking from the title that 
it will only interest men in front. The brakeman 
or conductor who will study the book and not ad- 
mit that he is benefitted thereby, is out of place; 
he should be a general manager or a farmer. 

We are in receipt of a clipping from a paper 
published in San Antonio, Texas, which seems to 
be called the Weekly Chronicle which denounces 
the executives of the different organizations and 
accuses them of having "sold out" to the Aransas 
Pass railway company. Judging from the at- 
tempt of this paper to influence its readers to 
condemn Clarke and other officers for perform- 
ing their duty and for upholding laws they have 
sworn to obey, it should change the second vowel 
in the first word of its title. Damning the officers, 
calling them "worse than the scabs" and accusing 
them of sacrificing the men, may kick up dust 
enough for a time to obscure the facts but it will 
not be for long and those who precipitated the 
trouble cannot thus relieve themselves of the re- 
sponsibility for their hasty, ill advised and illegal 
actions. 

The New York assembly has passsd an anti- 
Pinkerton bill. Such a bill is pending before the 
Iowa legislature but between the opposition of 
the railroads on one hand and the antagonism 
that the Railway Club has made on the other, it 
is vzry doubtful if that or any other legislation of 


benefit to employ 4 s can be enacted. Heretofore 
there has been ro trouble to find willing and 
hearty aid among the members who represent 
farmer constituencies in the Iowa legislature and 
who compose a majority of the house, but it is 
now difficult to find any willing to even introdnce 
bills by request and it now seems that Iowa is to 
have a repetition of the Kansas experience. Rail- 
way employes have antagonized the farmers with- 
out rhyme or reason and as a consequence they 
will be left "holding the bag." 

Readers of this magazine who happen to come 
across any old or curious coins should write to 
Mr. W. E. Skinner, Coin Broker, 325 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass., enclosing 10 cents for 
his new, complete Coin Manual, which gives a 
list of over nine hundred dates and varieties of 
coins with prices paid by the above named dealer. 
A great many railroad men as well as members of 
their families have secure 1 from a few cents to 
many hundreds of dollars in premiums on coins 
dated prior to 1871, some of which are valued as 
high as $1,200 apiece. There is no business in 
which the chance of getting rare coins ii better, 
and those who keep their eyes open cannot fail to 
reap a rich harvest. Mr. Skinner does the largest 
business of this kind in America, and is honest 
and reliable. His Coin Manual, although costing 
but 10 cents (silver or stamps) is well worth as 
many dollars to every person who gets one. Read 
his advertisement in this issue. 

We present in this issue, the advertisement of 
Riggen & Holbrook, of Portland, Oregon, who 
introduce to our readers the new addition to Port- 
land, Irvington Park. The writer has never bad 
the pleasure of visiting Portland and cannot speak 
from personal inspection, but it is a well known 
fact, that the growth of Oregon and Washington 
within the past few yea^s has been marvelous 
and still continues without abatement and it is 
apparent to the most casual observer, that Port- 
land, the chief city of that section, offers inviting 
opportunity for investment. We are aware that, 
from experience, many people are extremely slow 
to heed any such offers as those made by this 
firm and it is a fact that a great many people have 
been swindled by unscrupulous and dishonest 
persons who have made generous promises with 
no intention of fulfillment but we can recommend 
Messrs. Riggen & Holbrook as not of this class 
but an honest reliable firm whose representations 
may be relied upon. 

A recent number of the Railway Age assails the 
Kansas Commission for ordering a slight reduction 
in rates on some classes of freight and says "no 
one has shown more clearly than the Kansas 
commissioners themselves, that the railways 
operating in the state are not making any exces- 
sive revenue, and this reduction seems indefensi- 
ble." This seems to us to be the heighth of in- 
gratitude on the part of the Age after the aid one 
of the commissioners has given it in proving (?) 
that farmer legislation was confiscating and ruin- 
ing the railways and that any employd or repre- 
sentative of employes who fails to lift his voice in 
condemnation of any regulation, is a traitor to 
the cause. We congratulate Bro. Mitchell though 
on his conversion to the idea that possibly, once 
in a great while, a little regulation does not come 
amiss. The Age advises the companies to resist 
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and fight it out in the courts and it is by following more in favor of profit sharing as generally un- 
soch advice as this, that the companies make derstood, than I am of socialism." This would 
their own path thornier than it jyould otherwise be. certainly sound strange and radical without ex- 
The express companies are making an effort to planation, but Mr Dolge goes on to say, “Myob- 
crash out the organization of the messengers. By jection to profit sharing is that it is based upon 
a rigorous eflort they may be able to postpone it. no economic principle; it is at best an arbitrary 
hot they cannot prevent it, and the delay caused makeshift which, without determining to whom 
br persecution will only tend to make the organi- Profits belong, propose simply to divide them 
ntwn more radical later on. Corporations do between capitalists and laborers for the sake of 
not seem to profit by past experience, or the ex- harmony. Now profits either belong to capital- 
press companies would endeavor to promote tsts or they do not. The proposition to share 
friendly relations with their employes, rather them with laborers logically implies either that 
Hun enmity. In marked contrast to the action ‘hey do not belong to the capitalist or that he is 
of the majority is that of Superintendent Fuller, “^mg ‘he laborer a present. If they do not be- 
of the Pacific Express at St. Louis, of whom the long to the capitalist the socialists are right in 
following statement is made: "Division Super- demanding that he should not have them, and if 
intendent Fuller, of the Pacific Express, with they d 0 belong to him, then to sh^re them with 
headquarters at St. Louis, on Saturday called a the laborer is simply an act of philanthropy. In- 
number of messengers into his office and asked telligent laborers are as much opposed to receiv- 
them if they were members of the brotherhood. > n 8 chanty as they are to being deprived of their 
About half of the number admitted that they earnmgs by capitalists and properly so. 
were, but stated that when they beca me members Mr. Dolge s plan of distribution, is, first the 
it was distinctly understood that the organization provision of an insurance policy for every em- 
rniof a mutual character, to aid each other in P 1 ^ g ,v, “g * IOO ° insurance for each five years' 
actress or when out of a job, and that whenever service until the amount reaches $3,000, and sec- 
tier found that it has other objects in view, such °nd, ‘he maintainence of a pension fund by which 
as demanding more wages, they would withdraw any employd who is disabled from work, either 
there membership. Af er hearing what they had by accident or old age, is paid 50 per cent of the 
to ay, he told them to go about their business, wages he was earning, and after ten years s ser- 
saying they would not be disturbed; that the men vlce * amount is increased io per cent for 
should have organized such association twenty every three years, until it reaches the full amount, 
years ago. It is stated, however, that the organ- An account is kept in each department of the cost 


ization has but few members west of St. Louis or 
Chicago." 

The Age of Labor has no intention of taking up 
the issue with Mr. Mitchell, but there is one ex- 
pression in his letter which challenges protest. 


of raw material, etc., and at the end of the year 
any profit resulting directly from the investment 
of capital or that can be shown to be due directly 
to the management of capital is credited to the 
employer, while if any workman introduces any 


Ht declares that when employes united farm! 


his credit, and in like manner, if a profit is shown 
to arise from additional care or economy of the 
workmen in any department, they are given the 
benefit of it. The article is one that will repay a 
careful perusal. 

1867 to 1892. 

Twenty-five busy years, 

Filled with hopes, joys and fears, 

Also some smiles and t ars, 

Have we walked together, 

Our bonds not confining, 

Our sun often shining, 

Our clouds silver lining, 

To-day all clear weather. 

If unmarried, meet us; 

If married, then greet us; 

If alone, don't cheat us, 

By sending your “regrets." 

Come see, and then confess — 

We hope you can’t do less— 

“Marriage is a success." 

If each but self forgets. 

S. E. & E. A. Farnham. 
The writer is of those who are compelled by cir- 
The Social Economist for January contains an cumstances to disregard the mandate in the sec- 
article on the Economic Distribution of Earnings ond verse above, and send regrets, though it 
vs. Profit Sharing, by Alfred Dolge, who has, and would be more than ordinary pleasure for us to 
we believe he was the first to do so, practically once again grasp the hand of Brother Farnham 
demonstrated the advantage of what has been and congratulate both himself and Mrs. Farnham 
generally termed profit sharing, but which Mr. on the fact that they have always been able to see 
Dolge insists is not profit sharing but an economic the “silver lining" and to express the sincere 
distribution of earnings as between the employer hope that the “all clear weather" of to-day may 
andemploy£. He says; “In truth I am not continue for the future. 


os to oppose the corporations it is ‘ 'rank treason 
to those who furnish us the means of earning a 
living. 1 Such a sentiment as that must stir the 
sonl oi every manly toiler to indignation. Fur- 
nish os the means indeed ! Who furnishes the 
corporations the meins to earn their dividends? 
ire we a whit more dependent upon them than 
they are upon ns? How long can they do busi- 
ng without us? How much are their engines 
aid cars and ties and rails worth without us? Not 
a single nickel. Let labor entirely abandon any 
road and it would be as absolutely worthless as 
though it rested on the bottom of the Atlantic 
ocean. Capital does not furnish labor the 
“means." Nature furnishes it. The soil, the 
air and the water are the factors which multiplied 
together give lite, and whatever there is on this 
earth beside these three things has been put 
there by labor — everything from pins to palaces. 
Famish us the means! How long, in heaven’s 
name, will labor continue to fall upon its knees 
in the dust of humility and thank capital for gra- 
ciously allowing it to live — allowing it the right 
to work — a right that belonged to labor before 
capital was born. — Age of Labor. 
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iUxobcc. 

Brother J. T. Lusbce, a charter member raid 
late secretary of Raleigh Division No. 264, lias 
recently met with ore of the most severe be- 
reavements that falls to the lot of man. in the 
death of his mother. The s> inn;, thy of a host oi 
friends is with him in his sore affliction. Resolu- 
tions of sympathy were adopted by the dbision. 

^ntcljcv. 

The 1 etnorsclcss reaper has again entered the 
ranks of Loyalty Division No. 2, of tin' Ladies' 
Auxiliary and taken fi t. in their nthLt one of the 
most esteemed members. Mis. F.rnnia Butcher, 
a devoted wife and met her and a loved and 
respected friend and sister. The divisjon 
adopted resolutkns » xtending tlic sympathy of 
the members to the bereaved husband and 
daughter, into the sunshine of whose life so dark 
a shadow has fallen. 

(C iVtljPVIVCTtf b. 

The Almighty Lather has called from this life 
to a better home, the son of Brother A. S. 
Caihet wood and wife, and left in their hearts a 
sortow that time may nssar.ge but never re- 
mote until they join him above. Resolutions 
of sympathy were adopted by Indianapolis Di- 
vision No. 103 of which Brother Catht-rwood 
is a member. 

(Trttttiu. 

January 22d, there passed from this earth to 
the other side of the dark river, one of the 
earnest workers in the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors. Brother C. C. Cronin, of Atlantic 
Division 120. fell from his train, was ruti over 
and instantly ki'led. Brother Cronin was not 
only a popular and worthy member of the 
Order, but lie was an esteemed friend of all 
the employes on the C. & E., where he was 
employed, and he leaves a vacancy in the ranks 
that it will be difficult to fill. Division No. 
221 of the B. of L. E. evinced the love and 
respect in which he was held by them, by the 
unanimous adoption of resolutions expressing 
a sense of the loss to them as well as to the 
O f der, and extending to ihe lonely widow and 
fatherless child, their sympathy and aid. Such 
a kindly and thoughtful expression is not only 
highly appreciated by the widow and orphan, 
but by the members of the Order as well. 


pivott. 

Tito hi., me of Brother C. Dixon and wife is 
b».t eft of it- choice t treasure and a fondly 
lo\« l s r n has oinn! the throng on hi-'h. By 
many a fireside in this hit . id land, will hearts 
throb in m m pa thy with the bereaved parents, 
and to many who have sue ’.inti! such a loss 
wilt it bring a j c m oibram e of the agony of 
parting and add to the feeling for these be- 
reavrd parents. 

Indianapolis Division No 103. of which Bro. 
Dixon is a iiKinbtr. adopted resolutions of 
sympathy at a recent meeting. 

dCtaltnce. 

Died, at his home itt Oil City. Pa., December 
iStli, Brother John C. Holmes from paralysis. 
Brother Holmes was horn at Williamsport. Pn., 
forty-seven years ago. and grew up to manhood 
in that section. His first railroad work wasdone 
thereon the m dalle division of the P. & E. road. 
During die excitement rn Oil Creek lie came 
to this section and. for some time had the super - 
inter.dencv of a lease near Pithole. In August, 
gw, la; U'cnnie yaidmaster at Obopolis for 
the Warren & Franklin road, which subse- 
quently became a part of the Oil Creek & 
Allegheny Kivu tend, and is now part of the 
Fiver Division of the W. N. Y. Ox P. Road. He 
subsequently became baggage-master, the* 
freight conductor and afterward yardtnastcr 
for Oil City, which position he held two years 
or more. lie then became a passenger corr- 
• dtutcr on the Oil Creek Division. For Hie 
past seven years his run as a passenger con- 
ductor has been on the River Division, from 
Oil City to Clean. With the exception of the 
period between it>S and 1882, when he enaged 
in business at Bradford, he remained contin- 
uously in the railroad business from the time 
he became yardmaster at Oleopolis until his 
death. This long period of continuous service 
makes almost superfluous the statement that 
he was a man whose judgment and energy 
could always be depended upon and who was 
held in esteem both by his employers and his 
subordinates. He was one of the best known 
conductors on the road and one of the most 
popular. 

In r8~i he married Miss Irene Hunt, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Hunt, who, with one 
son. survives him, and to whom the sympathy 
of tlic community will be extended. 
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WE ARE 

For The Railway Conductor. 

The good and staunch ship, Federation, has been 
successfully launched and is manned by as true a 
crew of federationists as ever gave battle in a just 
and holy cause. We have enlisted for life (or, 
until the battle is won) and have nailed our flag to 
the mast head of our noble ship and we are sail- 
ing right into the harbors of the enemy. We are 
sure that our craft can weather all storms and 
outride all gales and win a victory in the end, and 
ride salely into port crowned with victory. We 
are being re-enforced by powerful convoys and 
they are manned by true and stout hearted men. 
Soon you will find our flag floating in every sea- 
port city where you hear the whistle of the loco- 
motive engine, and a large force will be sent to 
every railroad town and city within our broad 
land. We have a just cause and humanity 
beckons us on. Upon this great principle we 
cast our hope, right and justice must and will 
prevail. 

This is figurative but surely it is obvious as 
showing that the laooring men can only succeed 
by uniting, and especially is it so with railroad 
employes. Separated, and each branch and organ- 
ization of the railroad employes are only pulling 
themselves apart, but under a proper protective 
federation they would surely succeed. There 
must be a unity of action and then we would sail 
under more auspicous skies, and all concerned 
be vastly benefited. I say to you, railway employes, 
there are strong minds and willing hearts enlisting 
.n your cause and that of the labor world, the 


SAILING. 

humanitarians of the nineteenth century are en- 
listing under your banner. 

Never in the history of our republic has there 
been such an unrest among railroad employes, so 
many tramping from place to place looking for 
work and not getting it; is there no answer to this 
question? Yes, consolidation of the railway cor- 
poration interests. Discharging of one-third of 
their employes and demanding more hours of 
work and less pay, this is the reason and under 
the present system of your organizations you are 
not going to get redress. First, get strong and 
your friends will love you more and your enemies 
will fear and respect you. 

Never in the history of railroading has freight 
been so plentiful at good rates as the year just 
closed, and all departments show large earnings: 
both in freights and passengers; dividends are 
general and large on a 45 to 50% Per cent of 
watered scock. The railroad wrecki^? who work 
to wreck more roads, and the courts ready to 
help them in their last resort, and yet the railroad 
employ^ is working at starving prices and with 
aid of the Western Union Telegraph Company 
and the Southern Express Company are doing all 
in their power to force their men and their fami- 
lies into a life of squalor. 

All this comes of capital's perfect organization 
and labors disorganization. Capital's greedy maw 
has opened for more money and to get more of 
what it calls interest or dividends. 

And net content with our working at poor pay 
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crys for more money and makes another slash 
with its big knife and cuts again a large slice from 
the laborer’s salary. This applies to all the labor- 
ing wage earners of our country. Never in the 
history of this country has capital made such an 
onslaught on the wage earners in a general reduc- 
tion of wages as has been done in the last few 
months. I make the assertion and I challenge a 
successful contradiction of the fact, namely, at 
the present rate of reductions of the salaries of 
he wage earners of Americait will reach the 
enormous sum of $125,200,000 for 1892. This 
♦enormous amount is kept in the pocket of organ- 
ized greedy capital, no partnership between capi- 
tal and labor on profit, but when loss comes labor 
must bear the whole burden. $125,200,000 less 
to go to laborers and so much les$ will laborers 
liave to spend in the markets of this country with 
the middle-man, and so much less will this re- 
tailer have to spend with the wholesaler or job- 
ber, and yet these dupes of corporate capital 
stand by and see, yes, aid in the destroying of the 
very class that has made them, but like an os- 
trich they have stuck their head in capital's lap 
and think they are safe, and capital the while has 
their heads covered and his big hand in this 
ostrich fool fellow's pocket, and yet these two 
smart fellows can’t see why trade is dull, money 
scarce, the price of raw material low and manu- 
factured goods high and the laborer out of money 
and out of work, and yet these dupes of capital 
tell us, "oh, laborers of a country do not amount 
to anything," and so say our learned judges, 
They tell us the rights of property were never so 
well protected as now and the great interest of 
capital which is paramount to all other issues are 
perfectly protected. And that judge speaketh the 
-truth, for legislatures, congress and courts are 
alone made for the rich, a luxury the poor man is 
not expected to enjoy, and like our brother, 
Johnny Bull, just across the big water, the rich 
men of America do not want a yeomanry in this 
country and will not very much longer tolerate 
one if they longer control our law making depart- 
ments. By and by this contented fellow will 
-waken up an( I see that he is to be shot down the 
long shute^Of poverty and misfortune; his good 
friend, corporate capital, has fleeced him and he 
will be compelled to move on. Ergo you are now 
poor and poor you must remain. Now my erst- 
while middle-man that you was who so long 
played second fiddle for capital, you are forced 
into the labor world to work for a scant subsis- 
tance, while the corporate capitalist, the Ameri- 
can plutocrat stands quietly by his vaults which 
are filled to overflowing with gold accumulated 
by and through oppressive trusts and combines 
— capitalistic knavery, and thus will the situation 


continue just as long as halfway prosperous mid- 
dle-class men array themselves against the toiling 
masses and try to gain favor with the oliarchy of 
American plutocrats. Just as sure as time moves 
on you, Mr. middle- do-nothing, no-opinion man 
must go; you may enjoy the glamor for a while 
but it is not yours for a long period, yqu will soon 
bid it good bye. The knaves, the plutocrats, gan- 
greened and full of greed for the almighty dollar 
will see to it that you give up what you have and 
leave them the barons in full posession. 

Mr. take-the-world-easy says this is an over- 
drawn picture. Is it? Wait a few years and see, 
or if you want proof and wish to get into line with 
the honest masses, just turn backward the pages 
of American events for the past twenty-five years 
and see if the events of the past do not lead the 
thoughtful student of events up to the present 
reasoning and conclusions. 

The great misfortune is that the average Ameri- 
can lives in the to-day and does not think 
of to-morrow, and does not look a few years 
ahead, and has been quite willing to give the poli- 
tician (the combines property) a deed and trust 
upon his political rights and estate and go home 
satisfied. 

Unless you want this to be the land of the la- 
boring slave and the home of the plutocrat the 
masses must arouse themselves and turn the 
money changers from their state and national 
capital, and get back to the days of Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison and Monroe, honest govern- 
ment and just laws, special privileges to no class, 
but all for each and each for all. Then will we 
date a new and prosperous epoch in our govern- 
ments history. 

Excelsior. 


Government Ownership of Railroads. 

For Thk Railway Conductor. 

I shall not in this article champion the position 
occupied by those who have favored government 
ownership, nor will I make a strained effort to 
exalt the present relationship that railroad com- 
panies hold to the general public. If I have any 
one object paramount to all others in writing this 
article, it is to close the breach that a few persons 
seem willing to open between railroad employes 
and the farmer. The great firm of Grip, Grind. 
Gouge & Co. would willingly and gladly see us at 
at war with each other. Aye, would even now 
rejoice if there was a deadly feud existing between 
us. Se let us be slow to denounce all that is 
aimed at by the farmers; as being selfish or vis- 
ionary or even inimical to our interests. But 
rather "put yourself in his place," and from that 
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point of view determine the question of the gran- 
ger’s demands. He sells his pork for 3 or 3X 
cents at present. He sells beef cattle from two to 
three cents per pound. He is aware that consum- 
er? (railroad men included) must pay from ten to 
tirenty cents per pound. Who gets the benefits 
of this great difference in price? The farmer 
looks to the first bands that receive his products — 
the shippers; and it is a notorious fact that nine- 
teen out of twenty men engaged in shipping 
break up” or fail financially. He looks to the 
operators of retail meat markets and sees that 
they are not amassing wealth. Then there re- 
mains the great slaughtering firms, such as Ar- 
mour & Co. and the Transportation Co’s. Surely, 
he reasons, it must be one or both of th.se, who 
reap the profits, and who will say that his con- 
dasion is an unwarranted one? 

Again, the farmer knows that the people, rather 
than the corporations build the railroads. West 
of the Mississippi most of the railroads received 
had grants that paid the cost of the roads and 
their equipment. And in many instances paid it 
twice or three times over, to say nothing of bonds 
guaranteed by the United States. 

The road running from Omaha to San Fran- 
cisco, sold of land franchises, four times the cost 
of the road. This land belonged to the people. 
For the people are the government. The roads 
that did not receive land grants, both east and 
wtst, were for the most part built with the peo- 
ple's money. The plan of operation usually is: 
First, foe a number of manipulators to get to- 
gether. select a route for a road, then secure a 
charter. The charter not only makes them a 
body corporate, but enables them to take the 
"right of way” for the road bed, on condition of 
their paying a fair compensation for damage. 

Let me here observe, that private property can 
not be taken except for the public good. A strip 
of land through citizens farms cannot be taken at 
any price for a private enterprise. Hence the con- 
ditions incorporated in the charter are, that it is 
to be built and operated in the interest of the 
public, and not in the interest of a private com- 
pany. 

This is in accord with the rulings of Judge 
Black, Judge Baldwin and Chief Justice Waite. 

Having obtained a charter the next move is to 
go along the proposed line of railway and get as 
many as possible to grant the "right of way," free. 
Also to canvass every town .and township along 
theproposed route to secure stock or to be plainer, 
those who are doing the manipulating say to each 
county: "You must raise so much stock or we 
wtll take the road further north or south. 

Under this incentive the manipulators are 
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usually able to get promisory notes in payment 
for shares of stock. Said notes to be paid when 
the road runs its first train through the county. 
These promissory notes of farmers and business 
men are deposited with a loan company as col- 
lateral, and the money obtained to build the road 
bed, lay the track, &c. This done, the next pro* 
cess is to bond the road for all they can get. The 
stock is now valuable only in that it enables the 
holders to elect the officers of the road. The 
money obtained upon the bonds puts everything 
along the line in working order. Then agents 
are sent out to buy up this stock taken by farmers 
and business men. The almost universal price 
is ten cents on the dollar. This was the rate 
offered by the C. & E., formerly C. & A., and the 
T. C. & C. t running through this town. Later on 
some holding C. & A. stock, could only get six 
dollars on the hundred. And one man told me 
he sold his hundred dollar share recently for $2.50. 

Now, what I want you to see friends in this is: 
First, that the people built the railroads. Second* 
that they are built in the interest of the public, 
and if not run in the interest of the public, their 
charters are void. This is true of the roads built 
by land franchises and those that were not. Now 
I ask, is it a monstrous idea for the farmer to ask 
the government to control roads that are strictly 
public thoroughfares, that were built with the 
people's land and money ? 

Besides the government does not need to buy 
up the $9,000,000 worth of stock and water, nor 
does it need to own the roads in any sense, ex- 
cept that in which the postal system is not owned. 

The railroads get pay for carrying the mails, 
yet Uncle Sam says something of how much they 
shall get for the service. Moreover, Uncle Sam 
pays those in the mail service full as well for their 
labor as railroad companies do their men. So 
government control does not argue against fair 
wages to employes. 

Let us view another phase of the railroad ques- 
tion: In continental Europe the i'a‘» w oads are 
wholly or partly owned by the sevt^J? govern- 
ments, and the government roads thefts not only 
have a much lower rate of tolls than our private 
corporations, but the actual cost per mile of those 
roads was double the average cost of railroads in 
the United States. In Australia the tolls are 
only about one-sixth what they are in the 
United States. Yet wages of employes are 
comparatively as good as here. And certainly as 
good as they would be under private control. 

In India, where, as Frank Carpenter the trav- 
eler tells us, we have the best roads and the finest 
equipment in the world; where every depot along 
their lines will compare with the New York Cen 
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tral in New York City, they will carry passengers political movements. It is a common thing for 
36 miles for what in America we can travel one corporations to promote corporate interests by 
mile. using one faction of labor against another, to the 

Notwithstanding what I have written, I will not end that the whole labor movement may be re- 
maintain, that we ought to have government own- tarded, and the corporations have precisely the 
ership of railroads. But in view of what I have same object in view when they endeavor to create 
set forth, as well as also the fact, that the added antagonism between the farmers and the em- 
wealth of the nation is annually centralized in ploy£s by the formation of employes' clubs to 
railroad magnates cofters, together with the fact, oppose those who threaten the political welfare of 
that no one class contributes so much to the corporation interests. 

annual production of wealth, as the agricultural of course the corporation tries to make the em- 
class, I want to ask you to “put yourself in his pl 0 y<$ believe that in helping the company they 
place,” and say, whether he is selfish, sordid or help themselves. It is argued that any legisla- 
exacting. tion detrimental to the company will compel the 

The most we have a right to expect as railroad company to pay less wages. This is the merest 
employes, and the most the farmer has a right to absurdity. If the net earnings of a road increases 
expect is, that legislation in the state and in the twenty per cent, does it raise your wages? Can > 
nation, shall work out “equal and exact justice to you point out to a case where the falling off of 
all men and special privileges to none." earnings twenty per cent., or to any degree, led 

I am opposed to the cry of “down with the to a reduction of wages? Are there not roads in 
railroads,” yet I am thoroughly convinced that this country operated at a loss, and don't they 
•the battle to be fought, that we may maintain our pay just as good wages as those earning millions 
Tights, is not a battle ot producers and consumers, a month? The fact is that any legislation affect- 
but is a battle of labor against capital. Thus far ing earnings has not a feather's weight of influence 
victory has been in favor of capital, and each on wages. A company does not pay employes 
succeeding year sees the capitalist in a more according to its receipts, but pays what it is ob- 
favorable position to absorb the earnings of labor, liged to pay to get the work done. There are 
and labor in a less favorable position to secure its roads in Pennsylvania paying about half the 
just rewards. wages paid by those in the Rocky Mountain 

Producers are not prospering at the expense of region. But the earnings of the Pennsylvania 
consumers. On the contrary, when the producer enables it to pay just as much as the Denver & 
prospered the wage earners also prospered. Of Ri 0 Grande, if it chose to. If something oc- 
capital alone can it be said, that these are pros- curred to cut the net earnings of every road in 
perous times. There was never a time in our the country down one-half it would not be felt by 
past history when we were making millionaires so employes. To be sure it would be made the ex- 
fast as at present. Neither is there on the face cuse for an attempted reduction, just as every 
of the globe, another country where the earnings other pretext is that can be found, but it could 
of the whole people is centralizing in the hands of not be accomplished so long as labor organiza* 
the few so rapidly as in the United States. tions exist, and if they did not exist wages would 

In conclusion let me say, that in our lodge go down instantly without any pretext being 
rooms we must discuss these political questions; needed. 

not in a partisan sense, but with a willingness to It seems strange that the employes, who are 
know the truth. always on guard against corporations stealing a 

MoreoY^J^t us not object to discussions be- march in the question of wages, should be so wil* 
cause the {^V'ty we are affiliated with may some- ling to give them political assistance when they 
times need reproof, but hold our interests as a know perfectly well that the corporation in- 
class above any and all parties, and work together fluence and the labor influence is eternally 
for our own good, the good of our families and and irrevocably at war in all of the state legis- 
our homes. N. R. Piper, latures. Why should we expect the repeal of 

Kenton, O. conspiracy laws and obnoxious co-employ^ 
laws when we are so short-sighted as to turn 
Railway Employes and the Farmers. our political influence over to the enemy? 

Railway employes have been quick to see th* It may be argued that we can oppose the farmers 
advantages of organization but slow to secure any only when they want laws restricting the rates 
benefits by political unity. It is probably for this and will work with them on other questions. But 
reason that the employers have found it so easy why should we expect help unless we give it iu 
to use them to promote corporation interests in return. The fact is that both the farmer and the 
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employ^ are oppressed. And let us be honest 
enough to admit the truth — that the farmer is 
oppressed the more. These two classes of labor 
can assist each other by legislation for mutual 
advantage and they should not allow the common 
eaemy to trick them into antagonizing each other, 
on the contrary, there should be a movement 
toward unity. The next few years is destined to 
be prolific of political upheavals, and when things 
are settled into order again there will be a solidly 
united labor party — or none at all. Every branch 
of organized labor will be solid unity, or else will 
cease to exist as organized labor. Capital will 
never willingly yield any of the many laws now 
in its favor, and when labor once fully under- 
stands the remarkable benefits it would receive by 
the change it will no longer patiently endure 
them. A tremendous political struggle is the 
certain result, and unless labor is willing to be 
debated it should look well to the issue. When 
it comes the farmers will hold a resistless power. 
Their interests are nearly identical with ours and 
there should be harmony between us . — Age of 
Labor . 


The Traveling Passenger Agent. 

Bill is a topical T. P. A., representing a Western 
line; 

He rides on the railroad cars all day, and distrib- 
utes folders fine; 

He grasps each agent by the hand, with a grip 
chock full of vim, 

And axiously asks about his health and makes a 
heap of him. 

To-night he’ll spend the evening at the city called 
Skedunk; 

Hell hustle up to the Union House and secure 
himself a bunk: 

And then he’ll see the Agent — Sam Sandy is his 
name; 

They'll rope in some of the village boys and have 
a little game. 

On Tuesday William visits old man Smith at Reu- 
ben ville; 

He has to go to church with Smith — Smith’s a 
religious pill; 

And Smith has got a party to give some Western 
road, 

So William dons a religious look and carries a 
gospel load. 

Bill hasn’t seen Johnson for some time, so he 
calls there Wednesday night, 

‘'Johns” gives his usual song and dance “Com- 
missions are too light!” 

He says: “Some opposition line — I won’t say 
just which one, 


Is paying the boys a dollar cap, which catches 
them every one.” 

Then Billie goes to Watertown to put up Thurs- 
day night; 

There’s a dandy lot of fellows there, and the 
hotel is all right. , 

He goes to see the Dutchman who keeps “Mil- 
waukee cool,” 

And has a regular German lunch and plays a 
little pool. 

On Friday Bill is tired out, and his finance is low 
down; 

So he goes to Mexico to stay — a quiet little town; 

And goes to bed at eight o'clock, and don’t get up 
till nine, 

And he lands at home on Saturday, fiat broke, 
but looking fine. 

And now, my friend, it's plain to see the life of a 
T. P. A* 

Is a regular carnival of fun, a joyous roundelay, 

And all in the world he has to do, to write his 
title clear, 

Is to bold his own at poker, pool, religion and 
drinking beer. 

— A Roundelay on the Rail. 


THE TRUE THEORY OF CUSTER’S LAST 
BATTLE. 

A Thrilling Article Which Attempts to Settle 
the Controversy. 

The J anuary Century contains a profusely illus- 
trated description of “Custer's Last Battle” by 
Captain Godfrey, the commander of a troop under 
Custer. From it we quote the following: “The 
accepted theory for many years after the battle, 
and still persisted in by some writers, was that 
Custer’s column had turned the high bluffs near 
the river, moved down the dry (Reno's) creek, 
and attempted to ford the river near the lowest 
point of these bluffs; that he was met there by an 
overpowering force and driven back; that he then 
divided his battalion, moved down the river with 
the view of attacking the village, but met with 
such resistance from the enemy posted along the 
river bank and ravines that he was compelled to 
fall back, fighting, to the position on the ridge. 
The numerous bodies found scattered between 
the river and ridge were supposed to be the first 
victims of the fight. I am now satisfied that these 
were men who either survived those on the ridge 
or attempted to escape the massacre. 

•’Custer's route was as indicated on the map, 
and his column was never nearer the river or vil- 
lage than his final position on the ridge. The 
wife of Spotted Horn Bull, when giving me her 
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account ot the battle, persisted in saying that 
Custer's column did not attempt to cross at the 
ford, and appealed to her husband who supported 
her statement. On the battlefield, in 1886, Chief 
Gall indicated Custer’s route to me, and it then 
flashed upon me that I myself had seen Custer’s 
trail. On June 28, while we were burying the 
dead, I asked Major Reno's permission to go on 
the high ridge east or back of the field to look for 
tracks of shod horses to ascertain if some of the 
command might not have escaped. When I 
reached the ridge I saw this trail, and wondered 
who could have made it, but dismissed the 
thought that it had been made by Custer's column 
because it did not accord with the theory with 
which we were then filled, that Custer had at- 
tempted to cross at the ford, and this trail was 
too far back, and showed no indication of leading 
toward the ford. Trumpeter Penwell was my 
orderly and accompanied me. It wa$ a singular 
coincidence that in 1886 Penwell was stationed at 
Fort Custer, and was my orderly when visiting 
the battle-field. Penwell corroborated my recol- 
lection of the trail. 

The ford theory arose from the fact that we 
found there numerous tracks of shod horses, but 
they evidently had been made after the Indians 
had possessed themselves of the cavalry horses, 
for they rode them after capturing them. No 
bodies of men or horses were found anywhere 
near the ford, and these facts are conclusive to 
my mind that Custer did not go to the ford with 
any body of men. 

As soon as Gall had personally confirmed Iron 
Cedar's report he sent word to the warriors bat- 
tling against Reno, and to the people in the vil- 
lage. The greatest consternation prevailed among 
the families, and orders were given for them to 
leave at once. Before they could do so the great 
body of the warriors had left Reno, and hastened 
to attack Custer. This explains why Reno was 
not pushed when so much confusion at the river 
crossing gave the Indians every opportunity of 
annihilating his command. Not long after the 
Indians began to show a strong force in Custer’s 
front, Custer turned his column to the left, and 
advanced in the direction of the village to near 
a place now marked as a spring, halted at the 
junction of the ravines just below it, and dis- 
mounted two troops, Keogh’s and Calhoun’s, to 
fight on foot. These two troops advanced at double 
time to a knoll, now marked by Crittenden's monu- 
ment. The other three troops, mounted, followed 
them a short distance in their rear. The led horses 
remained where the troops dismounted. When 
Keogh and Calhoun got to the knoll the other 
roops marched rapidly to the right; Smith’s 


troops deployed as skirmishers, mounted, and 
took position on a ridge, which, on Smith's 
left, ended in Keogh’s position (now marked by 
Crittenden's monument), and, on Smith’s right, 
ended at the hill on which Custer took position 
with Yates and Tom Custer’s troops, now. known 
as Custer's hill, and marked by the monument 
erected to the command. Smith's skirmishers, 
holding their gray horses, remained in groups of 
fours. 

"The line occupied by Custer’s battalion was 
the first considerable ridge back of the river, the 
nearest point being about half a mile from it. 
His front was extended about three fourths of a 
mile. The whole village was in full view. A 
few hundred yards from his line was another bnt 
lower ridge, the further slope of which was not 
commanded by his line. It was here that the 
Indians under Crazy Horse from the lower part 
of the village, among whom were the Cheyennes, 
formed for the charge on Custer’s Hill. All In- 
dians had now left Reno. Gall collected his war- 
riors, and moved up a ravine south of Keogh and 
Calhoun. As they were turning this flank they 
discovered the led horses without any other guard 
than the horse- holders. They opened fire upon 
the horse-holders, and used the usual devices to 
stampede the horses — that is, yelling, waving 
blankets, etc.; in this they succeeded very soon, 
and the horses were caught up by the squaws. 
In this disaster Keogh and Calhoun probably lost 
their reserve amunition, which was carried in the 
saddle-bags. Gall's warriors now moved to the 
foot of the knoll held by Calhoun. A large force 
dismounted and advanced up the slope far enough 
to be able to see the soldiers when standing erect, 
but were protected when squatting or lying down. 
By jumping up and firing quickly, they exposed 
themselves only for an instant, but drew the fire 
of the soldiers, causing a waste of amunition. In 
the mean time Gall was massing his mounted 
warriors under the protection of the slope. When 
everything was in readiness, at a signal from Gal) 
the dismounted warriors rose, fired, and every 
Indian gave voice to the war-whoop; the mounted 
Indians put whip to their ponies, and the whole 
mass rushed upon and crushed Calhoun. The 
maddened mass of Indians was carried forward 
by its own momentum over Calhoun and Critten- 
den down into the depression where Keogh was, 
with over thirty men, and all was over on that 
part of the field. 

In the mean time the same tactics were being 
pursued and executed around Custer Hill. The war- 
riors, under the leadership of Crow-King, Crazy 
Horse, White Bull, "Hump,” and others, moved 
up the ravine west of Custer's Hill, and concen 
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trated under the shelter of the ridges on his right 
hank and back of his position. Gall’s bloody 
work was finished before the annihilation of Cus- 
ter was accomplished, and his victorious warriors 
hurried forward to the hot encounter then going 
on, and the frightful massacre was completed. 

Smith’s men had disappeared from the ridge, 
but not without leaving enough dead bodies to 
mark their line. About twenty* eight bodies of 
men belonging to this troupe and other organiza- 
tions were found in one ravine nearer the river. 
Many corpses were found scattered over the field 
between Custer’s line of defense, the river, and in 
the direction of Reno’s Hill. These doubtless, 
were of men who had attempted to escape, some 
of them may have been sent as couriers by Cus- 
ter. One of the first bodies I recognized and one 
of the nearest to the ford was that of Sergeant 
Butler of Tom Custer’s troop. Sergeant Butler 
was a soldier of many years' experience and of 
known courage. The indications were that he 
had sold his life dearly, for near and under him 
were found many empty cartridge shells. 

All the Indian accounts that I know of agree 
that there was no organized close- quarters fighting 
except on the two flanks; that with the annihila- 
tion at Custer's Hill the battle was virtually over. 
It does not appear that the Indians made any ad- 
vance to the attack from the direction of the river; 
they did have a defensive fcrce along the river 
and in the ravines which destroyed those who left 
Custer's line 

There was a great deal of firing going on over 
the field after the battle by the young men and 
boys riding about and shooting into the dead 
bodies. 


A Dream. 

BY S. E. F. 

A terrible thing it was to me 
As vainly peering I tried to see 
Outlined a form the stream had swallowed 
From my vision, and while I followed 
Its winding course searching and groping 
Against eyesight foiled, I kept hoping 
A sight of the loved form would greet me, 
Protesting "the stream could not cheat me 
From once more gazing upon the features, 
To me, the dearest of God’s creatures.” 

Though the vital spark had left the shell 
It seemed my agony must compel 
The waters to yield to me its prey. 

Failing in this I resolved to stray 
Along its banks till all hope had fled 
Of recovering my precious dead; 

And when convinced this I could not do 
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I declared "the stream should take me too,” 
"Since my loved one did disappear” 

"So would I, too, having no hope here.” 

Standing upon its brink I would dare 
To welcome death in my great despair, 

Life, now, for me had no incentive, 

Death without faith, had no preventive, 
Naught in life, now, was there one to keep, 

I approached the bank to take the leap, 

While looking to find the deepest place 
My eyes beheld the familiar face 
Next to my own, never in the stream , 

Was it pillowed, thank God ! a dream. 

In the hereafter when we awake 
Shall we find we’ve made a like mistake? 

This life so real to us now may seem 
Then, to have been but a passing dream, 

Our lack of faith here may be our pride, 
Future life we may have oft denied, 

Mourned lost ones in the stream of time, 

Held their memory in love sublime, 

Listened and hoped from them to hear 
But never do when they disappear. 

Because "no sign” to us is given 
Despair has often sore hearts riven, 

Disdaining life, which us so deceives, 

And its illusions, which us so grieves, 

We turn to death, seeking for that rest 
Life gave us not, its failure confessed, 

When we shall in that "likeness awake.” 

And see losr loved ones, and our mistake, 
Eternity then too short will seem 
In which to thank God life was a dream. 


Another Columbian Discovery. 

There is another quadri-centennial to be cele- 
brated in 1892. Quite an important one, too, 
and Christopher Columbus is to be credited with 
another discovery, the results of which have been 
in no small degree beneficial to mankind. It was 
but natural that in discovering America, he should 
find new habits, customs, foods and drinks, and 
therefore it is a matter of more than ordinary in- 
terest, at this particular time, to note the fact tt at 
Columbus discovered the use of Cocoa as a 
beverage. The Indians taught him how to pre- 
pare it, and he brought the knowledge home to 
Spain. The process of manufacture of this ex- 
cellent article of diet has been wonderfully im- 
proved during the past twenty-five years and t as 
reached its perfection in Van Houten’s Cocoa. 
This preparation, manufacfured at Weesp, Hol- 
land, is the original powdered Cocoa and a com- 
parison will very soon prove the fact of its great 
superiority over all other cocoas. The peculiar 
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advantage of Van Houten's is that while eliminat- 
ing the excess of fat, it increases by 50 per cent 
the solubility of the flesh-forming elements; there- 
by highly developing the digestibility, strength 
and natural aroma of the cocoa. This product 
has been so thoroughly introduced in this coun- 
try, that it can be obtained anywhere of all first- 
class grocers. The public are cautioned in re- 
gard to this (as also in regard to all other excel- 
lent preparations of any sort which have been 
successfully advertised,) against the prevalent 
habit of some dealers of substituting some inferior 
article for the thoroughly reliable one, so well 
known or thought of as to be inquired for. 


The Rumble of the Train. 

Doq't you like to hear the rumble of the swiftly 
moving train? 

It proves a real protection from the vulgar and 
the vain. 

The rolling of the car wheels makes noise enough 
to drown 

The sayings of the greatest pests a man e’re 
meets in town. 

The dear old sage who wants to tell of the good 
that he has done, 

The dull rude man who wants to speak of all “his 
sort of fun:” 

The old maid talking of her charms — in fact she’s 
rather plain. 

All these are lost, and lost complete, in the rum- 
ble of the train. 

You sit and ponder on your life and things that 
now are past, 

Of sorrows dead; and pleasures, too, that sadly 
coulc not last; 

The hearts desires accomplished, as well as hopes 
now slain, 

In these you find enjoyment through the rumble 
of the train. 

The evening shadows falling or the rising of the 
sun, 

The mem’ry of the day that’s past, or hope for 
days to come, 

The happiness or sorrow, by sunshine or by rain, 

You find the same sweet pleasure in the rumble 
of the train. 

And when this life is ended and we turn at last to 
rest 

We’ll take unto ourselves the crown — that goes to 
all the blessed 

And we’ll end our life’s long journey with remem- 
brances again 

That our thoughts were always pleasant in the 
rumble of the train. 

— Bucyrus (Ohio) Evening Telegraph. 


A Death Preserver. 

Written for The Railway Conductor. 

Most people are familiar with the use of that 
valuable little device, the life preserver; but in 
view of the alarming increase of “Enoch Ardens” 
male and female, I venture to assert that what 
this country needs most — next to the completion 
of the “Keeley Motor” is a death preserver. 
“Once dead always dead” is a motto which should 
be artistically worked on card board and hung 
over the mantel of every well regulated family. 
To illustrate the point I will relate a little story. 
Mr. Alonzo Brown was a well-to-do citizen of 
New York, and one day while engaged in the dan- 
gerous occupation of dictating to his type- writer, 
the fire department rang an alarm. Citizen Brown 
counted the strokes of the bell, and knew instantly 
that his, or some adjoining residence, was the 
scene of the conflagration. With the speed of a 
messenger boy he rushed out of his office and 
chased a street car two blocks before he discovered 
that it was going in the wrong direction. Quickly 
recovering his senses, but not his temper, he 
caught on to a passing hose cart and was soon 
landed at the fire plug, about three blocks from 
his burning residence. Rushing frantically among 
the crowd of excited spectators, he began an anx- 
ious search for his wife and child, whom he had 
left at home but a few short hours before. His 
search was in vain, no trace of them could be 
found. His homjs was a mass of smoking ruins. 
Completely upset by the great calamity which had 
befallen him, and fearing that he might be called 
upon to complete* the payments on his furniture 
which he had purchased on the installment plan, 
he took the first train to Chicago, there to assuage 
his grief in lake water and other stimulating 
beverages. After bis sorrow bad been sufficiently 
immersed for all practical purposes he cast about 
for some way to retrieve his fallen fortune. He 
resolved to become an author; so, taking his type- 
writer in hand he soon threw off a few dozen vol- 
umes after the style of “The Pinkerton Detective 
Series” which found a ready sale among the elite 
of the great metropolis. Finding himself in pos- 
session of great wealth his entree to society was 
assured. He soon became enamored of Mrs. 
Sophia Porcenine, relict of the late Amos Porce- 
nine Esq., a wealthy packer. After a brief but 
business-like courtship their engagement was pub- 
licly announced, and the wedding day set for 
December 24th. The readers who follow this 
story will see that it was a chilly day when Brown 
got left. The triends of the happy couple were 
on hand at the appointed hour to witness the 
surgical operation of making two hearts beat as 
one. Just as the minister was about to ignite the 
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torch which was to light two souls along the devi- 
ous pathway oi matrimony, there was a great 
commotion in the audience and a woman with a 
child in her arms and another clinging to her 
shits, commanded that the ceremony should not 
be performed. Brown reluctantly recognized the 
woman as his wife whom he supposed was acei- 
dsndy cremated in New York several years before. 
When the merry chimes were ringing next day 
Mr. Brown was basking in the smiles of his origi- 
nal wife, and as he listened while she told him 
how on the day of the fire, “She had just ran 
over to Mrs. Green’s for a little while to look at a 
new dress pattern, ” he prayed silently but fer- 
vently that some genius would invent a death 
preserver. 

P. S. The typewriter whom Brown so uncere- 
moniously left in New York, married a meek and 
lowly book-keeper, and now she does the dictat- 
in| herself. L. W. Canady. 

Where Ignorance Was Bliss. 

"Large Shipper, " ' 'Regular Patron" and ' 'Com- 
nmter" are characters specially privileged to criti- 
cise and condemn the actions of all railroad offi- 
cers— just as “Old Subscriber" and “Mr. Con- 
stant Reader" are allowed to harass the soul of 
the editor, not to say the readers. 

Some men delight in “making things hot" for 
the railroad officials who won’t run the road for 
the special benefit of the individual kicker. One 
<£ their pet plans is to stir up public feeling 
against the road or the offending officer by ' 'put- 
ting a piece in the paper. " 

If the official is indiscreet enough to reply in 
print, he exposes his abdomen to the vicious but 
irresponsible stabs from the untrained pen of Mr. 
Large Shipper, et al. 

One of these men became very much offended 
at Genera] Superintendent H. H. Vreeland, of 
the New York City & Northern. Vreeland had 
the hardihood to run the road the way he thought 
best, and not the way the kicker thought best. 
The kicker called upon Vreeland for an explana- 
tion, got it, and then unbosomed himself. But 
Vreeland still ran'the trains as- he wanted 4 to. 

After numerous protests, letters, calls and Lpe- 
titions, Mr tucker sat himself down and wrote a 
very severe arraignment of the road and its man- 
agement and published it in the Tribune, 

It remained unanswered and unnoticed? while 
the trains on the “little Northern" ran regularly. 
Finally the kicker called on Vreeland again: 
"Say," said he, looking pleased, “the people 
are taking up this fight, it's going to hurt the 
road; going to ruin it, in fact, when you get every- 
body to thinking the same something mMstjcome. 
Seer 


“Yes, that’s so,” admitted Vreeland. 

“Someone's been writing to the Tribune 
about this road and he hits the nail on the head, 
according to my notion; of course you’ve seen it?" 

“No. Where did you say it was?" 

“In the Tribune." 

“ Tribune, Tribune" muttered Vreeland, 
scratching his chin, “that must be a paper; 
where is it printed?" 

“Why the New York Tribune , you know ." 

“No," broke in Vreeland, “No, I don’t remem- 
ber such a paper. Tribune , let’s see. Charley!" 
calling one of his clerks, “Say, Charles, do you 
know of a paper called the Tribune ? 

“No, sir, there's the Times and the Sun and the 
World\ I think there is some mistake about the 
Tribune." 

“James!" another clerk appeared, pen in hand, 
“James, do you know of a paper called the Trib- 
une!" 

“No, sir, there aint no paper published by that 
name around here as I know of." 

“Never heard of the Tribune}" broke in the 
discomfited schemer. 

“No, never heard of it," said Vreeland calmly. 
“You see we don’t care so much for the howling 
of these little country weeklies, but we'd hate to 
have anything come out on us right here in town." 

The kicker turned and made for the stairs, and 
it was so quiet that you could have heard a pin 
drop. 

“That worked pretty good, boys," says Vree- 
land, “now he can't do anything else except 
grease the track or wreck a train. I guess I’ll 
smoke a cigar — sorry I havn’t got three." — Loco- 
motive Engineering. 


Gave Him a Charm. 

Mr. £. E. Clark of Cedar Rapids, la., grand 
chief of the Order of Railway Conductors, was 
thirty-six years old yesterday, and the members 
of the Union Pacific grievance committee cele- 
brated the eveat by presenting him with a Knight 
Templar watch charm. 

The conductors were gathered in the parlor at 
the Dellone about 4 o'clock and Mr. Clark was 
called in “on business." Conductor R. H. 
Crawford of Fort Worth, Texas, a genial, whole- 
souled man, by the way, stepped forward and 
made a short but appropriate speech, presenting 
tDe jewel as a tangible evidence of the commit- 
tee’s esteem for its chief. For once the grand 
chief was taken by surprise, but he is a ready 
speaker and acknowledged the gift in a neat and 
feeling speech. 

The charm is an elegant maltese cross of solid 
gold, set with diamonds and bearing the Knight 
Templar emblems. It is inscribed on the back 
with Mr. Clark’s name and address, the date and 
name of his commandery, Apollo 26. Mr. Clark 
was formerly a Union Pacific conductor running 
out of Ogden, and he has given the committee 
valuable service in revising its schedule, an assis- 
tance which the members thoroughly appreciate. 
— Omaha Bee, Feb. 9 1892. 
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The Paean of Peace. 

BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 

With ever some wrong to be righting, 

With self ever seeking for place, 

The world has been striving and fighting 
Since man was evolved out of space. 

Bold history into dark regions 

His torchlight has fearlessly cast; 

He shows ns tribes warring in legions, 

In the jungle of ages long passed. 

Religion, forgetting her station, 

Forgetting her birthright from God, 

Set nation to warring with nation, 

And scattered dissension abroad. 

Dear creeds have made men kill each other, 
Fair faith has bred hate and despair, 

And brother has battled with brother 
Because of a difference in prayer. 

I But earth has grown wiser and kinder, 

For man is evolving a soul; 

From wars of an age that was blinder, 

We rise to a peace girdled goal; 

Where once men would murder in treason, 
And slaughter each other in hordes, 

They now meet together and reason, 

With thoughts for their weapons, not swords. 

The brute in humanity dwindles, 

And lessens as time speeds along, 

And the spark of divinity kindles 
* And blazes up brightly and strong. 

The seer can behold in the distance 
The race that shall people the world; 

Strong men of a godlike existence 

Unarmed and with war banners furled. 

No longer the bloodthirsty savage 

Man's vast spirit strength shall unfold; 

And tales of red warfare and ravage 
Shall seem like ghost stories of old. 


For the booming of guns and the rattle 
Of carnage and conflict shall cease, 

And the bugle call, leading to battle, 

Shall change to a paean of peace. 

— Washington Post. 


A Song For Father, Too. 

The world is better for the songs 
That tell of mother’s love; 

Their sweetest echoes e’er shall float 
Around the throne above. 

But do you eyer pause to think 
At eve when work is through, 

That zephyrs from the south should bring 
A song for father, too. 

May summer's choicest petals fall 
On mossy banks we know, 

To take away the chill we feel 
When comes the drifting snow. 

Yet while we weep beside the mound 
Where sleeps a mother true, 

Let grateful teardrops bear to earth, 

A song for father, too. 

The blades of memory’s grass are green 
For the hand that smoothed our brow; 
We feel again the gentle touch 
Where silver mingles now. 

Yet when the night bird’s saddest notes 
Bring thoughts our childhood knew, 

Let not the heart forget to sing 
A song for father, too. 

— Henry Dcmer. 


My Happy Home. 

Coming home in the cold, grey twilight, 
Over the lonesome way, 

With heart and brain overburdened 
By the worry and care of the day; ’ 
Tired from the struggle of living, 
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And glad for the night to come, 

I turn the comer, and there I see 
* The light of my happy home. 

And worry and care forsake me, 

And weariness finds its rest; 

With quickened footsteps I hurry on 
To the place I love the best. 

For I know that someone is waiting, 

And looking out through the gloom, 

Down over the lonesome roadway, 

And wishing for me to come. 

And hastening on, I remember 
The days of long ago, 

The golden dreams of my youth-time, 

The triumph I was to know. 

With fame and fortune to conquer, 

And all life's blessings to come; 

But the only dream that ever came true, 

Is this, my own sweet home. 

And what were all the others? 

Ambition, and power, and fame; 

The wealth of the Indies would leave me poor, 
And fame were an empty name, 

Without the love of my darling wife, 

My baby and my home. 

1 ask no greater happiness 
Than to my lot has come. 

What matters a day of labor, 

When the rest is sweet at night ? 

What matters how dark the roadway 
That leads to my own home- light? 

^hai matters the wide world's favor, 

That never to me may come? 

When my wife and babe are waiting 
And watching to welcome me home. 

— Christian at Work, 


Sisters: In reading over all the items in "our 
department" in the January number, the one "Do 
Children Pay?" is the one I find nearest my heart, 
and as I have three boys and one girl this choice 
seems natural, does it not? But mine have long 
since grown out of the baby talk I loved so well to 
hear. I find too, that the mishap of "spilling a 
bottle of ink, " is not the only worry you will have. 
As they grow older you can’t put temptations out 
of their reach as you could put a bottle of ink on 
a higher shelf. 

If we could only put out of reach that other 
bottle, the one containing the wine which ' ‘biteth 
like a serpent and stingeth like an adder," how 
happy we mothers would be. For this dreadful 
evil not only causes anxiety for our boys but for 
husbands, brothers and fathers as well. I for my 
part feel more responsibility for my boys, than for 
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the others, dear as they are, for is not the mould- 
ing of their characters, ar d managing for them in 
their early years entrusted to we mothers? 

In their "earlier years" did I say, I presume 
they will never grow so old, but we will feel a 
certain responsibility for their actions, an anxiety 
over their undertakings. I am thankful I have 
never had any of^these griefs to bear I have 
spoken of. But as I look around and see so many 
young men on the very brink of ruin, I cannot 
feel otherwise. 

I did not start out to go into all the details of 
the thought, of how good it would be could we 
lock our doors and keep out everything which 
annoys us. 

But would we be better off if we never had any 
annoyance? Let me hear the opinions of some 
of the other sisters on the subject of their child- 
ren. Belle. 


Dear Sister: — The Conductor has not yet 
made its appearance for February, so I cannot 
venture an opinion on any of the subjects dis- 
cussed, but want to tell you of the thing that 
happened a few days ago, that set me to thinking 
Now, "thinking" on some things comes^quite nat- 
ural to the most of us, but when we are awakened 
to the fact of some new avenue of thought, we 
emphatically call that "thinking." (that is if we 
enter it). I have an acquaintance that has for 
sometime thought much on the "labor question." 
He says The Conductor does not agitate it half 
enough. And when I went to say something to 
uphold it, by remarking "it was something a great 
many, myself included, knew but little about," 
he cast a look of withering scorn and said: "I am 
surprised that you, the wife of a laboring man* 
should be willing to admit such gross ignorance 
of something that so vitally effects your welfare." 
After I had recovered my breath, (which I had 
nearly lost) I ventured to say, I had given it very 
little thought, because I had considered it as 
something beyond the control of any. "Yes," he 
said, "You are willing to sit down like the 
Israelites and call it all the work of the Lord. 
No, it is not the work of the Lord, it is man’s 
own selfishness, that has brought it about, 
that has stifled the love of man to man as his 
brother, and mounted on the wrecks of others to 
pinnacles of wealth. Something is plainly all 
wrong, when a part of the people in our free 
united kingdom does all the work, and luxury and 
ease clogs on another’s hands or rather on the 
hands of a proportionately few, and then we each 
say "but what can I do?" I have said this myself, 
but now I say we can lift a voice against this un- 
just mode of doing. Wrongs will never be righted 
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until a multitude of voices, backed by earnest 
hearts, make war against them. This is not the 
only wrong, but never again shall I admit that 
"it is something I have given but little thought,” 
while a million of men are out of employment, 
that would be glad to get it at a meagre pay, and 
several other millions working for mere nothing, 
a few thousands getting what they really deserve 
and another few thousand idly rolling in luxury, 
with time a drag on their hands. 

Yours, 

Interested. . 


Gone But Not Forgotten. 

It is seldom that death claims a victim whose 
removal from time to eternity occasions grief so 
universal and profound within the sphere of their 
acquaintance, as has the death of Mrs. Emma C. 
Butcher, wife of conductor Butcher, of the west 
Iowa division of th C., B. & Q. R. R., which 
occurred at her late residence in the west part of 
this city, at 1:35 o’clock, on Monday, January 18, 
in the 38th year of her age. We feel that it is 
only just and kind that one who knew her so well 
in life, should pay a last tribute to her sweet 
memory, now that she has passed up the beauti- 
ful starry heights into a loving, tender Shepherd’s 
care. 

Mrs. Butcher will be sadly missed from a large 
circle of warm personal friends in Creston, while 
Loyalty Division No. 2, L. A. to O, R. C., will 
have one chair which will always remain vacant, 
and the news of hef death will be received with 
sadness and sorrow by the sisters of many divisions 
in far eastern states, among whom she was known 
and very highly esteemed, having been a delegate 
from Creston division to the Grand National Con- 
vention in the summer of 1888, at Elkhart, Ind., 
and how much more than all this will she be 
missed in her own home circle. It is there where 
the deepest anguish is seen. It is there where 
aching hearts can never be quite healed. It is this 
sad fact which touches the deepest chords of human 
sympathy. Being a young woman as yet, ani- 
mated by all the hopes and aspirations of youth, 
and to leave a devoted husband and little daughter 
to whom she was most tenderly attached — a 
most happy family before the invasion of the grim 
messenger — and we ask ourselves, why must such 
loving chords be torn asunder? 

May God, who tempers the wind and wave 

Bring to these hearts his peace and calm. 

She sleeps a sweet sleep in the silent grave. 

She rests by the sheltering palm. 

Clara B. Rouse. 

Creston, Iowa, Jan. 25, 1892. 
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Columbus, O., Feb. 6, 1892 

Mrs. N. D . Hahn. 

Dear Madam: Enclosed please find an article 
for publication in The Conductor and which I 
trust will find favor in your judgment. It is 
quite a new departure from the old way to have 
a lady at the head of the Ladies Department in 
The Conductor and I trust it will prove quite 
beneficial. 

I beg leave to offer my congratulations with 
best and kindest wishes and a hope that you will 
find great pleasure in your work. 

Sincerely yours in P. F., 

Mrs. Chas. Ragon, 

Grand Pres. Ladies Auxiliary. 

[We give this "private letter” to our readers 
to show our appreciation of kindly encourage- 
ment. — E d.] 

Columbus, O., Feb. 6, 1892. 
Editor Ladies Department : 

Time and space forbids a detailed account of 
my western trip, but I shall beg leave of the 
readers of The Conductor to bear with me in 
what is my duty to my sisters and brothers, while 

1 p6n a few lines of sincere and honest gratitued 
to those with whom it was my pleasure to mingle 

As I was called to so many places, and met with 
so many kind and cordial friends, I wish here to 
thank one and all, and assure them that nothing 
would afford us more pleasure than to return 
their kindness by receiving them in my own home 
at Columbus, Ohio. 

It was with many misgivings we set out on onr 
journey, but through a kind providence, we were 
returned to our home and family well and happy 
and as a result of our efforts, four new di visions 
and the assurance of several more in a very short 
time. 

Our first point was Creston, Iowa, where we 
were pleased to meet with Loyalty Division No. 

2 and install its officers for the new year. We 
were entertained while in Creston at the pleasant 
home of the chief conductor and his little wife, 
Brother and Sister Loughridge. And right here 
I must say for Bro. Loughridge that he is cer- 
tainly one of the most loyal Order men I have 
ever met and equally as firm a friend to the 
Auxiliary. Many thanks to you, Bro. Loughridge, 
and may providence ever smile upon you and 
yours. 

Our next point was St. Louis, Mo., but before 
reaching there we were pleased to stop at Kansas 
City and meet a number of the ladies of that 
place who are quite anxious to form a division of 
our Order and will in due time be initiated into 
our sisterhood. Enroute from Kansas City to St. 
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Louis we were fortunate in getting aboard Bro. 
Flory's train and from my pleasant acquaintance 
with him and bis family, will certainly sanction 
what the ladies of Division No. n say, “that he 
isaae of the best men in St. Louis." Bro. Flory 
is chief conductor of Division No. 3 and also a firm 
friend to the Auxiliary. 

The following day we met with Division No. 
u, at St. Louis. Installed its officers and in the 
evening was treated to a most royal reception, 
one that will ever be a pleasant recollection. 

The following day in company with six of No. 
n’s good and able women, we started for DeSoto 
to organize No. 13. This was done on “ahead of 
time" order. No collisions, however, thanks to 
the management of Bros. Corneau, Kelly and 
Turner. 

Our next stop was at Burlington, la., and while 
our stay here was brief yet we met a number of 
pleasant and hospitable people. Leaving here in 
coapany with Mrs. J. W. Laverty, we were 
heded safely in the neat and pretty little city of 
Chin Rapids. In a short time after our arrival 
here we found ourselves at the offices of Order of 
Railway Conductors. We were quite disappointed 
at not meeting the grand chief conductor, Bro. 
Clark, but the grand secretary and treasurer, Bro. 
Daniels, was so cordial in his reception of us that 
we almost forgot we had been treated to a dis- 
appointment. From present indications we think 
it will not be long e’re we can boast of a division 
atCedar Rapids. 

next found ourselves at Ottumwa, Iowa, 
aBd here with the able assistance of Sisters Dill 
^ Looghridge of Creston, we soon had division 
tfo 14 full-fledged and well officered. Many 
thanks to the brothers here also. The chief con- 
duqtor, Bro. West, doing the honors grandly. 
Galesbnrg, 111 ., was the next stop on our line and 
here as before we found the kindest and best of 
friends, and I am safe in saying that Division No. 
15 instilled here the next day after our arrival 
will surely meet with unbounded success if the 
brothers have their say. Bro. O.N. Marshall, C.C., 
spared no pains to make their launch in the 
"sea of secrecy" a glorious one and we hope the 
"sailing" will prove equally as good. 

To Bro. and Sister Marshall, Bro. and Sister 
Davidson, the hospitality of whose homes we en- 
joyed, we say thank you, with a wish to ever 
claim your friendship. 

According to arrangement we reached Hunting- 
ton, Ind., in time to install Division No. 16 with 
a charter list of twenty-three. This indeed 
speaks well for the ladies of Huntington and we 
wish you God speed my sisters. On arriving here 
we were more than happy to meet two of the ever 


and always ready workers of Banner Division of 
Toledo, O., Sisters McMillan and Prince, who 
ably assisted ns in our work. 

While this was the last division installed on our 
trip yet the good work is still going on as Division 
No. 17 will be organized at St. Joseph, Mo.. Feb. 
9th by Sister Loughridge of Creston. 

In conclusion I must again thank one and all, 
especially the chief conductors of the different 
divisions where it was my pleasure to stop and by 
no means forget Sister McMillan of Toledo and 
Sisters Shultz and Brown of Elkhart. These are 
all old time tried sisters of the Auxiliary whose 
labors for its welfare have been deeply appre- 
ciated by your sister in P. F. 

Mrs. Chas. Ragon, 

Pres. Ladies Auxiliary. 


Editor Railway Conductor : 

If you have not already received word from 
Logan Division no from its regular correspond- 
ent would you please add a few lines in the 
Ladies Department for the wives of that division. 

On Jan. 20, the wives of the O. R. C. with the 
assistance of their children gave one of the most 
successful entertainments given in Logansport by 
any railroad Order. It was in the form of a “Corn 
Carnival" and Ball. The carnival being in charge 
of the children. 

They represented Dr. Aldiborontephoscop- 
hornio, the most famous corn doctor. He was 
represented by thirty of the most popular Pan- 
Handle men on the road. The names were repre- 
sented on banners instead of in words, 

The wives gave the supper. There were three 
long tables decorated in red, white and green. 

The table decorations consisted of corn in 
every form with a large center piece for each 
table. The red table had a small representation 
of the old conductors of 1876 in the form of a 
whole pig with an ear of corn in its mouth. The 
white table had a small depot made of popcorn 
representing red key on the Bradford Division. 
The green table had a large cake weighing about 
ten pounds with the letters O. R. C. and a lantern 
made on it. It was given by Messrs. Branon and 
Murphy. 

The carnival and ball was a success in every 
way as the boys will have something over $200 
left after all expenses are paid. 

On the next meeting day they will unveil and 
hang up in their hall the pictures of all their de- 
ceased members which were given to the Order by 
their wives. Yours in P. F., 

Freight. 
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LINES 

In Memory of Earnest Marion Hogan. 

Farewell my little darling, 

Death has claimed thee for his own. 

God thought best to take our baby 
To his blessed happy home. 

We have missed thee, precious treasure, 

More than ever tongue can tell, 

But we know the God above us, 

Ever, doeth all things well. 

No one knows how much we missed him, 
How our precious baby boy, 

Made our home so bright and happy, 

Filling every heart with joy. 

No one knows how sad and dreary, 

Is the home, once filled with light, 

Since our darling baby left us 
For the worid above, so bright. 

But there’s hope that we shall meet him 
In that blest eternal home, 

When we hear the blessed tidings 
Of the Master saying come; 

Then we’ll see our darling baby, 

Clasp again our little boy, 

And with him will raise forever, 

Songs of everlasting joy. 

Mrs. Kate L. Hogan, 

Raleigh, N. C.' 

There has been but a slight change in the above 
to regulate the meter. 

Indeed, "tongue can never tell” the anguish it 
causes us to spare one from the household, and 
we who have laid away little ones can feel this 
mother's pain. It is a most precious hope, the 
hope of meeting them again, though it is hard to 
take up the thread pf life again after so much of 
the brightness has gone out of it. Yet those who 
resolutely press earnestly forward with the knowl- 
edge that there is yet work for them to do, are 
the ones that are able to make their grief subser- 
vient to good. If, we really trust, that those who 
have passed out of this state of existence are hap- 
pier and safer than they were here, we ought to 
feel thankful more than sad at the change. Not 
many have been able to do this. But why not? 
And while there is so much that needs doing, let 
us choke down our own grief as often as possible, 
and go forth with words of sympathy to those 
that have perhaps a greater burden to bear than 
we, for after all, a dead trouble is not the hardest 
to bear always. Lovingly, 

The Editor. 


We have here in Marion an association of the 


wives, mothers, sisters and friends of the railway 
employes, called the Ladies’ Union R. R. Aid 
Society. It is a society after my own heart, that 
is, it embraces the principle and means of benefit 
that to my mind are just "the things” necessary 
to an organization aiming 10 be of practical use 
to the army of R. R. men, also their families, I 
have no doubt that we shall meet with unbounded 
success, and wish that some of the readers of 
The Conductor would try it in their places. 

We have already tied two comfortables, and have 
had a box of fruit donated, all of which will be 
sent to the "Home for Disabled R'y Employes 
at Wilmette, near Chicago. There is no ' ‘secrecy” 
or "membership fees” connected with it. All 
who wish to aid us are welcome members, and 
each time of our meeting we take up a ' 'penny 
collection, ” which by no means limits the giver 
to a penny, as nickles, dimes and quarters are 
not refused. We have had but a few meetings, 
but have quite a little sum in the treasury, and 
expect to swell it each time we come together. 

I notice by "Interested’s” letter, of this issue, 
that she is somewhat warmed up on the "Labor 
Question.” I think we should all be, but it seems 
to me that the 1 ‘lack of care regarding human 
life,” that is so constantly thinning the ranks of 
our R. R. men, should awaken us all to the pres- 
ent state* of affairs, and make us raise one mighty 
voice, that shall not cease to make its self heard, 
till R. R. companies are forced to realize that 
they are dealing with flesh and blood, and must 
equip their roads to protect their employes. The 
old saying that ' ‘what is everybody’s business is 
nobody’s business,” seems to be the excuse, the 
only one they can plead. Let us unite in "one,” 
and make it our special business to see that the 
criminal neglect of R. R. corporations no logger 
endanger the lives of those we hold most dear; 
that is, more than they necessarily are in their 
otherwise dangerous occupation. Sisters, if you 
have not read the article in the January number 
of The Conductor on "Coupler Legislation,” ; 
hunt up the journal and read it. It will appall 
you to read the statements of the loss of life from 
coupling cars of just one year, and think of the 
homes made desolate thereby. 

Yours, 

The Ed. 


Dear young friends avoid the first wrong step. 
Yield not to a single temptation, or you will be 
less able to resist subsequent ones. If you have 
already started in the way of disobedience and 
vice, retrace your steps at once. It will be easier 
to do so now than at any future time. 
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Our Sons and Daughters. 


“Thank You.*' 

Do any of you (especially of the masculine per- 
suasion) ever stop to think of the many deeds of 
kindness done by your friends, which you receive 
thoughtlessly and thanklessly ? Using it merely as 
a “means to an end,” and that “end” your own 
personal pleasure or convenience? 

For instance, you are about starting out, when 
yon discover a button loose on your glove or 
some other trifling repair to be made, do you, 
when sister or mother leaves their work to sew 
the button on or to make the necessary repair, 
thank her? Or do you calmly stalk off, conscious 
that your apparel is in good order, accepting the 
service as nothing more than due, Then again, 
when hurriedly you are leaving the house you 
call on a younger brother to “just run up stairs 
and bring you that something you nearly forgot.” 
When he returns, do you even give him a smile 
and nod in recognition of the favor, or stop to say 
an earnest “thanks,” like the one you are wont to 
bestow on your esteemed friends of the fair sex? 
When mother sets before you your favorite dish, 
prepared at some little expense of time and 
thought on her part, do you show pleasure by the 
looks of your face and the tone of your voice as 
you compliment her on her culinary skill? Or do 
you eat the delicious morsel as though it were no 
more than an ordinary thing, and afforded you 
no more pleasure than the other members of the 
family, thinking greedily to yourself that you are 
in luck to-day. 

Don't think because this “tirade” is addressed 
to the men folks that the ladies are always 
thoughtful in this respect. Recent observation 
has called forth this essay on men's unthankful- 
ness. Perhaps after I take a little closer view of 
my own and my lady friends failure in the same 
way, I shall write that up too. 

Yours, a daughter of the O. R. C., 

E. B. 


Little Flo's Letter. 

A sweet little baby brother 
Had come to live with Flo, 

And she wanted it brought to the table 
That it might eat and grow — 

4 ‘It must wait for awhile,” said grandma 
In answer to her plea, 

“For a little thing that hasn't teeth 
Can't eat like you and me.” 

4 ‘Why hasn't it got teeth, grandma?” 
Asked Flo, in great surprise; 


CONDUCTOR. 

“Oh, my! but isn't it funny? 

No teeth- -but nose and eyes? 

I guess” (after thinking gravely) 

' 'They must have been fordot. 

Can’t we buy him some, like grandpa? 

I'd like to know why not!” 

That afternoon to the corner 
With paper and pen and ink 
Went Flo, saying, “Don't talk to me; 

If you do it’ll stop my think; 

I'm writing a letter, grandma, 

To send away to-night; 

And 'cause it's very 'portant 
I want to get it right.” 

At last the letter was finished, 

A wonderful thing to see — 

And directed to “God in Heaven.” 

“Please read it over to me,” 

Said little Flo to her grandma, 

“To see if it’s right, you know.” 

And here is the letter written 
To God by little Flo: 

“Dear God — The baby you brought us 
Is awful nice and sweet, 

But ’cause you forgot his toofies, 

The poor little thing can’t eat; 

That's why I'm writing this letter 
A purpose to let you know, 

Please come and finish the baby, 

That’s all. From Little Flo.” 

— New York Tribune. 


The Boys We Need. 

Here’s to the boy who’s net afraid 
To do his share of work. 

Who never is by toil dismayed, 

And never tries to shirk. 

The boy whose heart is brave to meet 
All lions in the way. 

Who’s not discouraged by defeat, 

But tries another day. 

The boy who always means to do 
The very best he can; 

Who always keeps the right in view, 

And aims to be a man. 

Such boys as these will grow to be 
The men whose hands will guide 

The future of our land; and we 
Shall speak their names with pride. 

All honor to the boy who is 
A man at heart, I say; 

Whose legend on his shield is this: 

“Right always wins the day.” 

— Golden Days . 
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■Schedule of Wages of T. & O. C. R. R. Co. 

• => 

£|g IN EFFECT NOV. I, 1891. 

ENGINEMEN AND FIRBMEN. 

Toledo, O., November i, 1891. 

From and after November i, 1891, the follow- 
ing rules (and rates of wages as per schedule) for 
•enginemen and firemen will be established. 

Enginemen’running light over road with light 
engines "or with cabooses to be paid same as 
through: freight. 

Crews or any part of crews deadheading with 
caboose on freight or ^passenger trains, will be al- 
lowed half time oF through freight. 

Enginemen deadheading over road on com- 
pany's business shall receive one half pay of 
through freight. 

Enginemen suspended shall have time of sus- 
pension stated Jand if on subsequent investigation 
found not guilty, shall be paid one half wages 
they would ^have earned during time of suspen- 
sion. The right is granted to select other engine- 
men to assist in defense when suspensions or dis- 
missals are made. No time to be allowed when 
men are taken off for investigation, but investiga- 
tions to be made without unnecessary delay. 

Through freight crews will not be run south of 
Corning"except in cases ot emergency. 

South end crews will not be run to Thurston ex- 
cept in^cases of emergency. 

The train first in shall be first out. 

All train-men will be paid full time when ab- 
sent from their duties attending court, when sum- 
moned by company, and expenses when absent 
from home. 

Over-time to be allowed when trains are more 
than one hour later than schedule time, or num- 
ber of hours fixed for trip, on all through freight 
trains. 

Over one hour (1) and not more than one and 
one-half (i>£) late, over-time to be allowed one 
hour. 


More than one and one-half hours (i^)'late, and 
not more than two and one-half hours ( 2 x / 2 ) late, 
over-time to be allowed two hours and so on. 

Over- time to be allowed on local freight trains 
when more than three hours late, on same basis 
as through freight trains, except when three crews 
are running between Bucyrus and Corning, no 
over-time will be allowed. 

The time on extras to be taken from first 
through freight schedule running ahead of the 
extra. 

Time to be computed from the time men are 
called to leave, until relieved at end of trip, or 
engine delivered on track designated. 

No time to be deducted from over-time actually 
made. 

Over-time to be paid monthly same as schedule 
pay. 

Over- time blanks will be furnished all depart- 
ments. 

Employes shall be regarded in the line of pro- 
motion, dependent upon the faithful discharge of 
duties, capacity for increased responsibility/ and 
length of service. 

When an engineman is called for an extra or 
regular train, at times as notified, and train is an- 
nulled; he will be allowed one dollar ($1.00). 

W. en the presence of an engineman in the 
freight service is required at a telegraph office or 
a register station, the fireman (if he has fired one 
year) be allowed to move the engine, and be held 
responsible for such movement as is required to 
save delays, but no switching to be done by fire- 
man. 

On Bucyrus and Thurston turn through freight, 
two hours will be allowed for switching at 
Thurston, disposing of and making up their train, 
on over-time basis. No further switching to be 
required, except in cases of emergency. 

Wreck trains to have a conductor, if one can be 
reached without delay, if not will be run with 
orders to engineman. 
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On Alnm Creek and Columbus run if crew 
makes more than one trip on Sunday, or goes 
east of Alum Creek, one day will be allowed in 
addition to monthly pay; if only one trip to Alum 
Creek, no extra time allowed. 

On local south of Corning one round trip, one- 
half day, time six hours, two round trips, one day. 

On Byckingham run same as local south of 
Corning. 

On short runs south of Corning, one round 
trip allowed one-half day. 

On short run south of Corning two round trips 
allowed one day, (If only two trips) 

On short runs south of Corning three round 
trips allowed one day, (full day twelve hours.) 

Time allowed for Sunday work for all trains 
south of Corning same basis as above. 

Local freight Thurston to Bucyrus, time to be 
computed from the time work begins making up 
train, until relieved at end of trip. 

Firemen: Wages of firemen to be 55 per cent 
of enginemen's scale of wages. 

Over-time to be allowed on same basis as en- 
ginemeu. 

No succeeding time table to exceed the average 
time of Sehedule No. 36. 

CONDUCTORS AND BRAKBMBN. 

From and after November 1, 1891, the follow- 
ing rules (and rates of wages as per schedule at- 
tached) for conductors and brakemen will be es- 
tablished, 

Through freight crews will not be run south of 
Corning except in cases of emergency. 

South end crews will not be run to Thurston 
except in cases of emergency. 

The train first in shall be first out. 

Employes shall be regarded in the line of pro- 
motion, dependent upon the faithful discharge of 
duties, capacity for increased responsibility and 
length of service. 

Train men suspended shall have time of sus- 
pension stated and if on subsequent investigation 
found not guilty, shall be paid one-half wages 
they would Jiave earned during time of suspension, 
The right is granted to select other train men to 
assist in defense when suspensions or dismissals 
are made. No time to be allowed when men are 
taken off for investigation, but investigations to 
be made without unnecessary delay. 

Crews or any part of crews deadheading with 
caboose on freight or passenger trains, will be al- 
lowed half time of through freight. 

When deadheading on freight, will stand first 
out ahead of crew deadheaded with. 

Through freight pay will be allowed for run- 
ning with engine and caboose. 


All train men will be paid full time when ab- 
sent from their duties attending court, when sum- 
moned by company, and expenses when absent 
from home. 

Over- time blanks will be furnished all depart- 
ments. 

Over- time to be paid monthly same as schedule 
pay. 

When crews taken off on account of light busi- 
ness, conductors best qualified under our rules 
shall be given preference in places to be filled, 
and the oldest brakemen the next places to be 
filled in line of promotion, same as conductor. 

Wreck trains to have a conductor, if one can 
be reached without delay, if not will be run with 
orders to engineman. 

No time to be deducted from over-time actually 
made. 

On Bucyrus and Thurston turn through freight 
two hours will be allowed for switching at Thurs- 
ton, disposing of and making up their train, on 
over-time basis. No further switching to be re- 
quired, except in cases of emergency. 

The time on extras to be taken from first 
through freight schedule running ahead of the 
extra. 

On Alum Creek and Columbus run if crew 
makes more than one trip on Sunday, or goes 
east of Alum Creek, one day will be allowed in 
addition to monthly pay; if only one trip to Alum 
Creek, no extra time allowed. 

On local south of Corning one round trip, one- 
half day, time six hours, two round trips, one 
day. 

On Buckingham run same as local south of 
Corning. 

On short runs south of Corning, one round 
trip allowed half day. 

On short runs south of Corning, two round 
trips, allowed one day, (if only two trips. ) 

On short runs south of Corning, three round 
trips, allowed one day, (full day twelve hours.) 

Time allowed for Sunday work for all trains 
south of Corning same basis as above. 

On local freight: four brakemen. Other freight 
trains, three brakemen. 

Over-time to be allowed when trains are more 
than one hour later than schedule time, or num- 
ber of hours fixed for trip, on all through freight 
trains. 

Over one hour (1) and not more than one and 
one-half (1 x / 2 ) late, overtime to be allowed one 
hour. 

More than one and one-half hours {1%) late, 
and not more than two and one-half ho&rs {2%) 
late, over-time to be allowed two hours and so on. 
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When three crews are running on local freigh t 
between Bucyrus and Corning, six trips will be 
allowed for four trips. 

Over- time to be allowed on local freight trains 
when more than three hours late, on same basis 
as through freight trains, except when three 
crews are running between Bucyrus and Corning, 
no over-time will be allowed. 

Time to be computed from the time men are 
called to leave; until relieved at the end of the 
trip. 

Local freight Thurston to Bucyrus, time to be 
computed from time work begins making up 
train, until relieved at end of trip. 

When conductors and brakemen called for ex- 
tra or regular train, at time as notified, and train 
is annulled; conductors will be allowed seventy- 
five cents (.75) and brakemen fifty cents (.50). 

No succeeding time table to exceed the average 
time of Schedule No. 36. 

SCHEDULE OF WAGES IN EFFECT NOV. i, I891. 
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COMMITTEE. 

W. B. Baylor, Chairman; J. W. Montgomery, 
Secretary. 

ORDER OP RAILWAY CONDUCTORS. 

W. B. Baylor, W. C. Boyle, L. E. Wharton, of 
Bscyrus, and James Slattery, of Corning. 

BROTHERHOOD OB LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN. 

W. C. Bruce, Chas. Collins, J. H. Bauer, Ed. 
McGuire, Joe Vetta and T. Quilter, of Bucyrus, 
and James Kinney, of Corning. 

BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY TRAINMEN. 

James Connel, J. W. Montgomery, G. H. Car- 
seyard W. B. Russell, of Bucyrus, and M. H. 
Sullivan, of Corning. 


"America’s Greatest Railroad” Rear Collisions. 

The severest arraignment of the N. Y. C. man- 
agement that we have seen, is the following from 

Uicmotive Engineering : 

One hardly gets over the horror produced by 
one fatal accident on the New York Central road 
than another takes -the place to keep up the 
interest. 

With the exception of the New England the 
Central wears the medal for accidents, while 
for killing and maiming human beings it stands at 
the head. 

The Hudson River Division is a double track 
turning hundreds of trains a day, freight and 
passenger, and using the same methods for their 
potation that are employed on the meanest 
single track roads in the lumber regions. 

Rear collisions are of almost daily occurrence; 
Inins follow each other M in sight," sixty-car 
heights, without air-brakes, hurry from station 
to station to clear locals and dodge sixty-mile-an- 
hour expresses, without the protection of block 
signals, while the ornamental president and finan- 
ciering board of managers "wait for the best 
signal to be invented." 

Absolute block signals have been practically 
perfect these twenty years; 98 per cent, of the 
roads in England are using them successfully and 
yet "America’s Greatest Railroad” — God save the 
mark! — waits for perfection, and dividends. 

Absolute blocks will save most, if not all, the 
rear collisions, but it will not cure the general 
debility of this magnificent but mis managed 
property. 

There is dry rot at the core, the men in the 
train service are demoralized and disheartened; 
discharges take place without trial; suspensions 
are free as water; men of spirit are cowed or leave 
the service, and incompetents multiply. On 
Christmas Eve a fearful rear end collision took 
place at Hastings-on-the-Hudson. A passenger 
train was stopped while a freight got out of the 
way ; the brakeman went back to flag and went 
into the depot; the express flew by and into the 
standing train — 14 dead, many hurt. Last year 
this road had a strike of trainmen and put on a 
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lot of inexperienced, cheap men and boys. Was 
this brakeman one of them? 

Block signals would have kept these trains 
apart — a board from a quarter to half-a-mile from 
a station, worked by a wire and a man, is not a 
block signal. 

The rule sends the flagman back half a mile; it 
will take him eight or ten minutes to go so far; 
yet they run trains sixty miles per hour on five 
minutes headway, that run this distance in thirty 
seconds. Penurious management has kept signals 
off the line; mismanagement has taken the heart 
out of the men; they are doing a four-track busi- 
ness on two tracks, and gambling in human life 
to keep it up. 

The strength of a chain is its weakest link. Of 
what use is their stone-ballasted track, their mag- 
nificent "870’s" that haul the Empire State ex- 
press, their speech-making president, their Grand 
Central Station, and their Hudson River scenery, 
when their hundreds of trains are crowded out 
upon the line with nothing to keep them apart — 
absolutely by guess, so far as its directors know. 

The engineers save much trouble by good 
judgment, but if a man has to stop his train on 
the road, then look out. - 

Is it not time that some practical railroad men 
had a place among the directors of this line. 

Can the absence of the only known means of 
protecting trains on a road like this be called 
stinginess, lack of foresight or carelessness? Is it 
not crime? 

Can the public prosecutor view the remains of 
these mangled men and women and write "acci- 
dental"? Should he not use stronger language. 


Illinois Central Railroad Company. 

OBFICB OF GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT. 

Chicago, Illinois. 

The following agreed schedule of Wages and 
and Rules of Employment for the train men in 
Passenger and Freight service on the ILLINOIS 
CENTRAL R. R. adopted October 1, 1890, re- 
vised and amended November, 1891, will be 
effective from December 1, 1891. 

I. PASSENGER SERVICE. 


CLASS OF 

TRAIN. 

RANK. 

4,000 MILES OR 
LESS, REGULAR 
RUNS PER CAL- 
ENDAR MONTH. 

OVER 4,000 TO 
6,000 MILES PER 
CALENDAR 

MONTH. 


Conductors 

S100.00 

$115-00 

THROUGH. 

Baggagmen 
Brakemcn and 

55.00 

60.OO 


Flagmen 

50.00 

55-00 

' 

Train Porters 

30.00 

35-00 

LOCAL OR 

Conductors 

90.00 

IO5.OO 

Baggagemen 
Brakemen and 

50.00 

55 -oo 

BRANCH. 

Flagmen 

45.00 

50.00 


Train Porters 

30.00 

35-00 


2. For mileage made by Passenger Crews in 
excess of 6.000 miles per calendar month, extra 
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compensation will be allowed at the following 
rates per mile. 

Through Passenger Conductors. . 2.00 cents. 


Local Passenger Conductors 1.75 cents. 

Through Baggagemen 1.25 cents. 

Local Baggagemen 1.00 cents. 

Through Brakemen and Flagmen. 1. 00 cents. 

Local Brakemen and Flagmen 90 cents. 

Train Porters 60 cents. 


Crews regularly assigned to fast mail runs be- 
tween Chicago and Centralia will be allowed the 
maximum monthly rate established for through 
passenger service. This allowance to cover all 
mileage made on their assigned runs. 

3. Passenger crews assigned to regular runs, 
failing to make full month, will be paid pro-rata 
for services performed. 

4. passehger crews on regular runs doubling 
to make up time lost by other men, will be allowed 
the extra mileage so made at the regular rates for 
such runs, in addition to their regular compen- 
sation. 

5. When regularly assigned passenger men 
are called upon to run extra or special passenger 
trains, they will be paid at the same mileage rate 
as they would receive on their regular runs for all 
mileage so made. 

6. Freight crews temporarily on regular pas- 
senger runs will be paid at the regular rates for 
such runs. 

Freight crews assigned to special passenger 
trains will be paid at local passenger rates for 
mileage so made. 

7. When through and local passengfer runs 
are pooled, and passenger crews run around in 
turn, the classification of the pooled runs will be 
determined by the class of train which contributes 
the greatest portion of the mileage, and all crews 
will receive alike the rates of pay for that service. 

8. Through Passenger Trains will comprise 
those runs which have a continuous schedule 
over more than one Division, and change crews 
at Division points. Trains scheduled on one 
Division, and run through by the same crew, are 
Local Passenger Trains. 

9. Pay Car and Special runs will .be classed 
as local. 

10. When trainmen desire to lay off, they 
shall do so at the point designated for the purpose 
by their Train Master; otherwise they will pay the 
mileage of men sent to take their places when 
they request to be relieved from duty. 

- 11. It is the intention that no unreasonable 
service in making extra mileage shall be exacted 
under this schedule from passenger crews on reg- 
ular, assigned runs. 


12. 

FREIGHT 

SERVICE. 


CLASS. 

RANK. 

RATE. 



PER MILE. 

OVERTIME. 

Irregular 

Freight Runs 

Conductors 

Brakeman 

3 cents. 

2 cents. 

10 Miles per 
hour. 

10 Miles per 
hour. 

Local Freight 
and Mixed 
Trains. 

Conductors 

Brakemen 

Per Month 
*90 00 
60.00 

Overtime 

30c per hour. 
20c per hour. 

Work Trains. 

Conductors 

Brakemen 

Per Month 
$90.00 

55-00 

Overtime 

30c per hour. 
20c per hour. 


Colored brakemen on lines south of the Ohio river will 
be paid 15 per cent, less than white brakemen. 


13. There will be two grades of Freight Con- 
ductors and Brakemen. For first year's service, 
ten per cent, less than the established rates will 
be paid. After one year’s service, full rates as 
provided in this schedule will be paid; 36,000 
miles actual service to be considered the first 
year’s service. 

To Freight Conductors promoted between Octo- 
ber 1, 1890, and November i, 1891, a refund will 
be made of the ten per cent, reduction from full 
rates on the last six months of the first year of 
actual service as conductors; and, to all Freight 
Conductors promoted on or after November 1, 
1891, a refund will be made of the full ten per 
cent, reduction from full rates for the year. Re- 
fund will be made upon application at the expir- 
ation of the first year’s service as above, provided 
they render faithful and efficient service, have 
clear record, and prove themselves reliable and 
competent men. 

Experienced Conductors and Brakemen em- 
ployed from other roads will receive full rates of 
pay. 

14. The actual number of days in any calen- 
dar month of twelve hours per day, exclusive of 
Sundays, will constitute a month's work for that 
month in Local or Mixed Freight, or Work Train 
Service, — except on those local freighf runs to 
which three crews are assigned. On local freight 
runs, having three regular crews, four single trips 
per week over the district will constitute full 
time, 13 hours being allowed for each trip. 

Crews assigned to regular freight runs will be 
paid additional, at established rates, for extra 
trips run outside of their regular work. 

No deduction will be made from the pay of 
work train crews by reason of their not working 
when ready for duty and not assigned to other 
duiy, or relieved at District terminal. 
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15. Overtime will be allowed as follows: 

Crews in irregular freight service, on runs not 

otherwise specified; — for time on duty in excess 
of one hour for each ten (10) miles run. 

On Local Freight or Mixed runs where single 
trip is made, each working day, — after 12 hours' 
continuous service; and on such runs where four 
trips per week are made, — after 13 hours' contin- 
uous service. 

On Local Freight turn-around trips, — where 
the time consumed on the road, and in switching 
at turn-around points, exceeds 12 hours. 

In Work Train service, — after 12 hours on 
duty. 

In computing overtime, any fraction of an hour, 
30 minutes or less, will not be counted; over 30 
minutes will be called an hour. 

16. In Local Freight service, there shall be 
three crews with three brakemen on each crew 
assigned to each main line district between Chi- 
cago and New Orleans, Chicago and Sioux City, 
Centralia and Amboy; also between Springfield 
and Gilman. On the Water Valley district, dur- 
ing the months of light business, the number of 
crews may be reduced to two. 

On Local freight runs not specified, the Divis- 
ion Superintendent will arrange the assignment 
of men and crews as is consistent with the re- 
quirements of the service and business. 

17. When a crew is called for a freight trip of 
50 miles or less, 50 miles will be allowed; and 
where over six hours are consumed in a run, 100 
miles will be allowed. 

When called for a freight trip of over fifty 
miles and less than 100 miles, 100 miles will be 
allowed; and when more than 100 miles, actual 
mileage will govern. 

Overtime on such trips will be allowed when 
the time consumed on the road, and in switching 
at turn-around points, is in excess of six hours on 
a run where fifty miles is allowed, and twelve 
hours on a run where 100 miles is allowed. 

Districts ninety miles or over, and less than 100 
miles, will be allowed 100 miles for each single 
trip over the District. Districts less than ninety 
mile will be allowed 100 miles unless doubled 
on the same date, in which case actual mile- 
age will be allowed. This rule not to interfere 
with the present allowances of mileage between 
Amboy and Freeport. Crews required to double 
between Mendota and Sublette will be allowed 20 
miles extra for each double. 

18. When a crew is called for work train ser- 
vice, one-half day will be allowed when on duty 
six hours or less; if over six hours, a full day 
will be allowed with extra time for service over 
twelve hours. 


19. Mileage will be allowed on the following 
runs, as specified below: 

Chicago to Kankakee or Otto and return 150 
miles. 

Champaign to Effingham and return, 145 miles. 

Centralia to DuQuoin and return, 100 miles. 

Centralia to Carbondale and return, 130 miles. 

Mounds to Carbondale and return, no miles. 

Mounds to DuQuoin and return, 200 miles. 

Clinton to Springfield and return, 100 miles. 

Clinton to Gilman and return, 150 miles. 

Clinton to Pana and return, 135 miles. 

Clinton to Vandalia and return, 175 miles. 

Mounds to Martin and return, 200 miles. 

Jackson, Tenn., to Grand Junction and return, 
100 miles. 

Jackson, Tenn., to Holly Springs and return, 
200 miles. 

Water Valley to Holly Springs and return, 100 
miles. 

Water Valley to Durant and return, 200 miles. 

Canton to Durant and return, 100 miles. 

Canton to Grenada and return, 200 miles. 

McComb City to Jackson, Miss., and return, 
200 miles. 

Overtime on the above turn-around trios will 
be allowed for all time used on the round trip in 
excess of ten miles per hour, less four hours at 
Kankakee, Otto, DuQuoin, Martin and Pana, 
and two hours at other turning points. Time to 
be reckoned from starting point to time of arrival 
back at starting point. An exception will be 
made in case of the turn-around trip from Cen- 
tralia to DuQuoin and return, where only two 
hours will be deducted in computing time. When 
Chicago District crews are held over at Gilman to 
exceed fifteen hours, except Sunday, time in ex- 
cess of fifteen hours will be paid for at the rate of 
ten miles per hour. 

20. For light runs (engine and caboose) full 
mileage will be allowed. . 

21. Crews deadheading under orders on pas- 
senger trains will be paid one-half their regular 
rates. On freight trains they will be paid fulL 
rates. 

22. It is the intention to run crews not assigned 
to regular runs first in first out, but the right is 
reserved to depart from this rule when the inter- 
ests of the Company require it. 

23. On the Main Line, and the Memphis and 
Springfield Divisions, trainmen not on regularly 
assigned runs, and living within one mile of the 
yard, will be called as nearly as practicable one 
hour before the leaving time of their train. Men 
on regularly assigned runs will be called between 
the hours of 7 p. m. and 7 a. m. The working 
time of trainmen will begin at the time set for the 
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departure of their train, except when crews as- 
signed to regular runs are notified at least one 
hour before the leaving time of their train, of the 
time at which they are required to report for 
duty; 

24. Where time is not allowed as per conduc- 
tor’s time slip, it shall be returned to him at 
once, with reasons for not allowing same. 

25. Conductors and brakemen will not be dis- 
missed or suspended from the company’s service 
without just cause. In case of suspension or dis- 
missal, if the employ^ thinks his sentence unjust, 
he shall have the right within ten days to refer 
his case, by written statement, to the Division 
Superintendent. 

Within ten days from the receipt of this notice, 
his case shall have a thorough investigation by 
the Division Superintendent, at which he shall 
be present. In case he shall not be satisfied with 
the result of said investigation, he shall have the 
right to appeal to the General Superintendent and 
to the General Manager. In case the suspension 
or dismissal is found to be unjust, he shall be re- 
instated and paid for time lost. 

26. When freight crews are called and report 
for duty, and for any cause the train is abandoned, 
they shall be paid at overtime rates for each hour 
so held on duty, and will stand first out. 

27. Trainmen attending court at the request 
of the company, if on assigned runs, shall be 
allowed full time, and when in irregular service, 
100 miles per day until ordered to resume work 
in the department in which they are employed, 
with the necessary expenses while away from 
home, same not to exceed $2 per day. 

C 28. Trainmen will be allowed 8 hours rest after 
16 hours’ continuous service, unless they go out 
voluntarily. 

29. The right to regular runs and to promotion 
will be governed by merit, ability and seniority. 
Everything being equal, the men longest in con- 
tinuous service will have preference, the Division 
Superintendent to be the judge as to qualifica- 
tions. Nothing in this article shall be construed 
as preventing the company from employing ex- 
perienced men from other roads, when the good 
of the service requires it. 

30. In event of there being a surplus of crews, 
and it becomes necessary to reduce their number, 
the oldest men shall have preference in employ- 
ment, except where, in the judgment of the Di- 
vision Superintendent, for good reasons, which 
will be made known upon application, younger 
men in the service are considered more reliable 
and efficient; it being the intention to retain the 
most capable men in the service. 

Conductors retired by reason of a reduction of 


of crews shall have preference in employment as 
brakemen. 

31. So far as consistent with the interests of 
the company, the number of crews will be kept 
down to correspond with the business, so that 
crews in irregular freight service may make 3,000 
miles per month. 

32. It is hereby understood to be the duty of 
conductors to promptly file charges, in writing, 
to their superior officer, against any unreliable or 
unsafe brakemen, who may be assigned to them; 
and in the interest of retaining the best men, it 
shall be the duty of such superior officer to 
promptly investigate, and if the charges preferred 
are found correct, such brakemen is not to be 
transferred to another crew, but promptly dis- 
missed. 

33. Any grievance which may exist and is not 
rectified, shall be presented in writing to tho Di- 
vision Superintendent within thirty (30) days of 
its occurrence, to the end that proper action to- 
ward its abatement may be taken without un- 
necessary delay. 

34. All schedules, rules and regulations in 
conflict with these now adopted, are void. 

35. No portion of this agreement will be vio- 
lated or abrogated by any party thereto without 
written notice of such intention being served on 
all parties hereto, at least 15 days before any 
action will be taken. 

Approved: A. W. Sullivan, 

J. T. Harrihan, Gen’l Superintendent 
Second Vice-President. 

For Passenger and Freight Trainmen. 

W. J. Murphy, 

Chairman of Committee. 


The March Wide Awake is a timely, and attrac- 
tive issue of the favorite magazine. Its frontis- 
piece, illustrating Miss Brastow's characteristic 
story of "A March Mood,” capitally suggests the 
lingering snow of the departing winter, and there 
are March pictures and poems suitable to the sea- 
son. The most important illustrated descriptive 
articles are Mrs. Stanton’s brief but interesting 
description of Gray’s Forest — the famous tract of 
the Burnham Beeches near to London, and the 
quaint churchyard of Stoke Pogis, where the 
writer of the immortal “Elegy” was laid away, 
and Miss Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore’s capital ac- 
count of a visit to the palace of a Chinese noble. 
To«this she gives the Chinese title, “Chin, Chin, 
Huang Ta-ta!” and the ‘ Chin Chin" will be en- 
joyed by old and young alike, so delightful a 
glimpse is it into a high-class Chinese home. 
Mrs. Harriet Maxwell- Converse concludes her 
entertaining chapters on Iroquois life with a 
spirited account of the Indian children’s “Fire- fly 
Song.” 
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The March number of St. Nicholas contains a 
novel and nseful sketch by John M. Ellicott, of 
the Navy, describing how a landing is made 
through the heavy surf of the Pacific Ocean. 
Boy readers may here learn how to avoid the 
dangers of an upset when caught in a small boat 
during a squall. The article is illustrated by 
Taber from photographs, one of them showing 
the sailors after an upturning of their surf boat. 

“Hold Fast Tom” is an incident of the capture 
of the island of St. Helena from the Dutch. An 
English sailor climbs a crag, hauls up a rope, and 
thus enabies his comrades to make a flank attack 
which secures a speedy victory. The tale is told 
by David Ker, who never writes a dull paragraph, 
and it is strikingly illustrated by C. T. Hill. 

Arthur Howlett Coates throws some needed 
light on the construction and use of ' 'The Boom- 
erang” by the Australian blacks; and his directions 
are so plain that there seems no reason why 
Young America should not make boomerangs for 
itself. 

J. G. Francis, creator of the famovs “Aztec 
Fragments,” which have caused smiles and laugh- 
ter innumeiable, after a regretted absence from 
the pages of the magazine, heralds his reappear- 
ance by a jingle and drawing of “The Genial 
Grimalkin, ” who was always so amusing that his 
family's continual smiling gave their checks a 
“permanent puff.” 

Charles F. Lummis tells another Pueblo folk- 
lore tale, “The Man Who Married the Moon,” a 
story as poetic as any that the Old World can 
boast, and George Wharton Edwards proves him- 
self quite capable of fittingly interpreting it. 


The March Century is particularly interesting 
to the many thousands who have constituted the 
audiences of the amous Polish pianist, Paderew- 
ski, indifferent parts of the United States. These 
papers on Paderewski are parts of the musical 
series which the Century is publishing this year. 
The frontispiece is an engraving of Paderewski 


from a photograph, and in addition a drawing by 
Irving k. Wiles is given, showing the great vir- 
tuso at the piano. Accompanying these pictures 
are “A Critical Study,” by the distinguished 
American pianist and composer, William Mason, 
“A Biographical Sketch,” by Miss Fannie Morris 
Smith, and a poem, by R. W. Gilder, entitled 
“How Paderewski Plays.” The biographical 
sketch, brief as it is, contains, we understand, the 
fullest particulars ever yet given of the life of its 
famous subject. Professor Henry C. Adams pre- 
sents a timely study of “The Farmer and Railway 
Legislation.” Professor Boyesen tells of “An 
Acquaintance with Hans Christian Andersen.” 
Col. Richard Malcolm Johnston, the popular 
story-writer, has a paper, illustrated by Kemble, 
on “Middle Georgia Rural Life ” Mr. Buel’s 
article on the Louisiana Lottery in the February 
number is followed in this number by an editor- 
ial on “The Louisiana Lottery a National In- 
famy,” written before the withdrawal of the Lot- 
tery from the contest in Louisiana. Other edi- 
torials are on “Columbia College,” “National 
Justice to Postal Clerks,” and, “A Columbian 
Fair Memorial Building.” 

In “Open Letters” are discussed "The Numeri- 
cal Strength of the Confederate Army.” “The 
Illinois of Lincoln's Time,” and Mrs. Van Rens- 
selaer has a brief essay on the painter Sargent. 

In spite of bleak March winds and the dying 
struggle of winter, Outing for the month is as 
bright and cheery as a May morning. Every 
page breathes wholesome teachings of the grand 
old woods, of healthful exercise, of travel in many 
lands and of sports and pastimes pure and bene- 
ficial — such as our sons and daughters should be 
encouraged to follow. Not a line of the pernicious 
and sensational literature far too abundant at 
present, can ever find its way into Outing's pleas- 
ant pages. It is a magazine for ladies and gen- 
tlemen and is surely doing a good work. The 
current number is suberbly illustrated and re- 
flects the greatest credit on the publishers. 
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Co-operative Insurance — “In good standing” — 

What Constitutes. 

In an action to recover a disputed claim the 
court Held, th^t the phrase “In good standing,” 
as applied to benevolent orders or co-operative 
membership, must be construed according to the 
laws of the Order. When want of good standing 
is dependent on a “due trial and conviction,” 
the loss of good standing must be shown by 
some official action on the part of the organiza- 
tion. An Order is a corporate body, whose atti- 
tude towards one of its members can only be 
known through its official action as such corpor- 
ate body, and its only proper evidence are its re- 
cords and proceedings of the organization itself. 
If, however, the constitution of an Order nakes 
“good standing” dependent upon no trial and 
conviction, then oral evidence may be heard to 
prove or disprove it. Generally, “good stand- 
ing” means a compliance with the laws, rules, 
usages and regulations of the Order. And the 
application is a part of the contract of insurance, 
and obligatory upon the beneficiary named in the 
certificate, to whom payment is promised on the 
death of a member, and that the language is in 
the alternative, making either or anyone of the 
causes named, in the laws, a ground of forfeiture 
of all rights of recovery upon the certificate. 
Further, where the requirements of the condition 
are used conjunctively, a compliance with all of 
them is ne essary to a recovery, and that a viola- 
tion of one, alone, would bar a recovery by the 
beneficiary. 

Royal etc. Society vs . Curd, Ills. S. C., (hi Ills. 

284.) 

Note : In a recent case where the applicant ap- 
peared at the outer door ready and willing to be 
initiated, but was excused on account of the ab- 
sence of the regular presiding officer, and died be- 
fore a subsequent opportunity was given to be ini- 
tiated, the local society recommended the pay- 
ment of his claim, notwithstandihg the laws of 
the society required the conferring of the degree 
before the benefits of the membership could at- 
tach. 

Mutual Insurance Society — Membership , When 

Com p le ted — In itia tion N fcessa ry . 

Where application for membership was made 


to a local division, the application fee paid, the 
medical examination passed and recommended by 
examiner and all other forms complied with and 
the applicant duly elected a member of the local 
division, but died two days later, without having 
been initiated; and, where the laws of the society 
required an applicant, within a certain time after 
his election, to present himself for initiation, or 
forfeit his election, and the benefit certificate from 
the supreme body was to be issued only on appli- 
cation from the subordinate society after the ap- 
plicant had received his degree; and, where the 
application contained an agreement that the pay- 
ment of the application fee or the entertaining of 
the application, unless the applicant should be 
duly elected “and initiated,” should not consti- 
tute membership, or give any rights of a member; 
and, that it was only on the death of a member 
who has obtained the degree of the subordinate 
lodge that the supreme body could order payment 
to the beneficiary. Held, that deceased was not 
a member of the society. 

2. Where the constitution and by-laws of the 
society, requiring an applicant for membership 
to be initiated in addition to paying application 
fee and being elected, before acquiring any rights 
as a member, are reasonable, and not contrary to 
law, notwithstanding the ceremony of initiation is 
secret. 

Matkinvs. S. L. H. of Honor , Tex. S. C., Nov. 

17, 1891. 

Railwry Employes Relief Association — Arbitration 

— Right to Sue. 

1. A provision in a contract that all differences 
shall be submitted to arbitrators, will not prevent 
a party from maintaining a suit at once to enforce 
his rights. 

2. Where a corporation organized to afford 
relief to employes of certain railroad companies 
provides relief to those injured “by accidents 
while in the discharge of duty and in the service 
of the B. & O. railway company, or of any other 
railroad company whose employes shall be ad- 
mitted to the privileges of membership;” and, 
when the deceased after having finished his run 
and within a few minutes thereafter, while going 
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home in crossing the track was killed by the cars. 
Held; that he was entitled as a member of the 
association to relief from it. 

Kinney vs. B. dr* O. Ry. Employes Relief Assn., W. 
Va. S. C., Nov. 28, 1891. 

Carrier of Passengers — Condition of Ticket — Iden- 
tification of Purchaser. Conductor. 

1. In consideration of issuing a round trip 
ticket at a reduced rate, the carrier may insert as 
a condition of the ticket that it shall not be good 
for a return passage unless the ticket holder shall 
identify himself as the original purchaser to the 
satisfaction of the carrier’s agent at the point of 
destination, and unless the ticket is signed and 
stamped by said agent the conductor may refuse 
to receive it. 

2. When such a condition is contained in the 
body of such ticket, and no fraud or unfair means 
of deception have been resorted to by the carrier, 
the assent of the ticket holder to the condition 
will be conclusively presumed, although he may 
not have signed the ticket. The ticket holder 
may be ejected from the train by the conductor 
for failure to comply with such condition, though 
he may offer proof of identification to the con- 
ductor. 

Abram vs. Gulf C. S. F. Ry. Co., Tex. S. C., 
Jan. 19, 1892. 

False Imprisonment — Torts of a Conductor — Liabil- 
ity of Company. 

Where a conductor caused the arrest of a pas- 
senger for making an assault on him with a knife, 
but who proved to be innocent of the charge, the 
conductor mistaking him for another, but refused 
to be convinced of his mistake when the arrest 
was made. Held. 

1. That everyone riding on a railroad car is 
presvmed printa facie to be there lawfully, as a 
passenger having paid, or being liable when called 
upon to pay his fair. 

2. It is the duty of a carrier to treat the pas- 
sengers properly, to protect the passenger against 
injury from the negligence or wilful misconduct 
of its servants while carrying, and of his fellow- 
passengers and strangers, as far as practifcable. 

3. The common carrier is not an insurer of 
passengers safety, but it is liable for their injury 
or improper treatment, due to the negligence or 
wilful misconduct of its servants while engaged in 
executing the contract. 

4. The common carrier of passengers is liable 
for false imprisonment of a passenger made or 
caused to be made by its conductor in charge of 
the train; and that the code which enacts among 
other things, that "the conductor of every train 


of cars shall have all the powers of a conservator 
of the peace while in charge of the train” does 
not relieve the carrier from such liability. Judg- 
ment in damages affirmed. 

Gillingham vs. Ohio River Ry. Co. IV. Va. C. of 

App., Dec. 12, 1891. 

Conductor and Servant — Companies Liability For 

Negligence of Former — Knowledge. 

1. Where the conductor of the defendant 
company having charge of a gang of men, and in- 
structed them to push a car over an uncompleted 
portion of a "Y” which lay at the foot of an en- 
bankment that was so near to the track at one 
place where a man could not pass between it and 
the car. Plaintiff was ordered to assist in push- 
ing the car, and without knowledge of the danger 
took hold on the side next to the embankment. 
The conductor did not warn him of his danger, 
and he was crushed between the embankment and 
the car. Held \ that he was not guilty of con- 
tributory negligence, but that the company was 
negligent through the act of the conductor and 
must answer in damages to the injured employ^. 
Stackmam vs. Chicago etc., Ry, Co., Wis. S. C., 

Nov. 17, 1891! 

Note: This apparently new doctrine is of 
much interest to railway employes. A conductor 
is no longer treated as a fellow-servant, but rather 
as a vice- principal and his acts, neglects and in- 
competency are chargeable against the company. 

Conductor and Stockman — Limitation of Liability. 

1. Plaintiff, a stockman was riding a caboose 
with the conductor, who informed him that the 
caboose would go no further than B., and that he 
would thereafter have to ride in the car with his 
stock; that he would have 45 minutes at B. to get 
supper. At B. plaintiff left the train for 9Upper 
and upon his return found the train shifted to- 
other tracks, and after passing around the engine 
in sight of the engineer, attempted to enter the 
side-door of the stock-car as per directions of the 
conductor, the train started, injuring him, severe- 
ly. Held, upon appeal, that the question of the 
defendant’s negligence through its conductor and 
engineer in starting the train without warning, 
was for the jury. 

2. Where plaintiff was riding on a ticket is- 
sued to drovers, and which contained a clause, 
that if the person in charge of the stock should 
lerve the caboose and pass along the train or 
track, it was at his own risk of personal injury. 
Held, that this limitation did not relieve the com- 
pany of its liability. Judgment affirmed. 

Pitcher vs. Lake Shore etc., Ry Co., N. Y. S. C., 
Oct. 23, 1891. 
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Sedalia, Mo., Feb. i6, 1892. 
Editor Railwuy Conductor : 

To-day at two o'clock p. m. the bereaved hus- 
band and affectionate sister and the many friends 
of the wife of Brother Denny O'Brien, the well 
known passenger conductor of the Mo. Pac. rail- 
way between St. Louis and Kansas City, assem- 
bled at the East Methodist Church of this city to 
hear the funeral sermon preached by the Rev. 
Jump. Fannie O’Brien, as she was familiarly 
called, died at her residence in St. Louis, 1851 
2d Carondelet street, Feb. 13, at 8:45 p. m. Her 
remains were brought to Sedalia on No. 9 on the 
morning of the 16, and was escorted by Bro. J. K. 
Merrifield and wife, Bros. Thos. Lindsay and H. 
Fry of St. Louis. They were met here by the 
members of the Order. At 1 130 p. m. the line of 
carriages formed. Bros. Lindsay, Merrifield, 
Wrightman, Pratt, Feldot and Fry were the pall 
bearers. The services at the church were short 
but very touching; beautiful floral offerings 
adorned her casket, which of itself was very 
handsome. A pillow with the words O. R. C. of 
the choicest of flowers stood at the head of the 
casket. The funeral procession was quite long, 
and it was just 3:25 p. m. when all that was left 
of the dear brother's wife was silently lowered 
into the grave beside that of her sister who had 
gone before her. The almost prostrated sister 
bore heavily upon the arm of the sorrowing hus- 
band, no words could comfort them in this their 
dire hour of distress. The brothers of Sedalia 
and all his railroad associates extend to him their 
profound sorrow in this the darkest hours of his 
life. Sedalia. 

Americus, Ga., Feb., 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor ; 

In the recent appointment of Bro. J. O. Lewis 
from the rank of conductor to that of master of 
trains on the Savannah, Americus & Montgomery 
railway, the members of Division 284 were much 
gratified. We have now two staunch O. R. C. 
men as officials on the S. A. M. R. F. Bro. W. 
J. Matthews has been superintendent for some 


time, which place he has filled with signal ability 
to the great pride of his O. R. C. friends. Bro. 
J. O. Lewis well merits his promotion. He was 
among the first employes on the S. A. M., and 
has seen it lengthen from day to day across one 
state and half way into another, Bro. Lewis is a 
polished, genial gentleman; there is no question 
that he will fill his new station to the satisfaction 
of the road, with credit to himself and honor to 
his friends. His practical knowledge of railroad- 
ing has fitted him for the position as no mere 
theoretical ideas of an office man could do. In 
his appointment the officials have shown good 
judgment and wise forethought. Where practi- 
cal Order men are given preference over theoreti- 
cal office men there is sure to be harmony between 
officers and employes. The Order officials know, 
understand and sympathize with their employes, 
while exacting from them all the requirements 
made by the company they serve. The employes 
knowing of this sympathy and understanding 
the positions fo their superior officers, render a 
better and a more willing service. It is service 
that begets mutual benefits and produces harmony 
and confidence. 

The S. A. M. Division, though small in num* 
berr, is flourishing. We are gradually gaining 
members, and we hope to make ourselves felt in 
the ranks of the O. R. C. in any contest of right 
vs. wrong. We have at the helm as C. C. that 
worthy veteran, H. M. Stokes, and as secretary, 
Bro. S. A. Borders. It is no wonder that Divis- 
ion 284 flourishes. 

Fraternally, 

B. L. Tillman, Cor. Sec. 

Jersey City, N. J , Feb. 8, 189 2 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

Although a novice at contributing articles fo f 
publication, thought as no one else had done so, 
I would make the effort. 

Division No. 307 was reorganized on Nov. i 5 - 
*91, from B. R. C. No. 44 and is in a prosperous 
condition, numbering at the present time seventy 
one members with several applications to act 0 
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I voice the sentiment of oar membership in say- toward the advancement of the Order, In the 
ing that we were more than pleased when in- recent election of officers the bulletin read: 
formed of the consolidation, as effected at Cedar S. J. Guyer, C. C.: R. L. Myers, A. C. C.; J. 
Rapids on Oct. 8, as it removed a thorn that T. Wishart, S. and T. ; Geo. W. Huntley, S. C.; 
mkied in many a side, it is right and just that C. M. Beach, J. C ; A. M. Hecht, I. S.; J. W. 

should all stand together, for in union there is White, O. S.; Ex. Com., J. T. Wishart, G. W. 
strength. Two factions cannot achieve the same Huntley, W. D. Anderson. Correspondent, W.D. 
aeons even though they may attempt to work in Anderson. 

mod there is always some bone of contention. In promising to be more loyal to the interests 
We are pleased to see the friendly feeling dis- of the Order we have first fortified ourselves with 
played on all sides toward us, who at one time a worthy leader, Si. Guyer, whose whole amhi- 
were not of the same belief on all subjects. Par- tion is to see Division 19 wear the laurels. We 
ocularly is this so on the part of members of Di- have a number of applicants awaiting degrees, 
vision No. 169 who helped to institute us into a also several petitions on the table. Our meetings 
division and have attended our meetings since are held in the largest and finest hall in the city, 
and assisted in initiations, etc., for which were- where every convenience is furnished to make 
torn our most hearty thanks. While we can our stay comfortable. Our lodge meets every 
with feelings of pride say we held the title of second and fourth Sunday at 2 p. m. The latch, 
fending second to none in our old organization, string is always out and warm hearts within. 


I nature to say we will strive and hope to attain 
the nine honor in the new. 

The union meeting held in New York on Jan. 
31st was a grand affair notwithstanding the New 
York Sun of Feb. 1st was pleased to say there 
were between seven and eight hundred present, 
all the other papers gave credit for about ten 
thousand, quite a discrepancy on the part of the 
small sheet, but Mr. Dana is not always responsi- 
ble for what appears in his sheet. These meet- 
ings should be held at more frequent intervals as 
they create a more friendly feeling among the 
various organizations. 

Monday Feb. 1, a special meeting of this Divis- 
ion was called to receive our Worthy Grand Chief 
Bro. E. E. Clark, and must say the boys were 
pleased to meet him, we could not show up as 
well as we would have liked on account of short 
notice, but if Bro. Clark will kindly let us know 
in advance the next time he comes our way we 
will give him a hearty welcome. 

Hoping all Brothers will promptly subscribe 
for The Conductor that we may keep thoroughly 
informed on all matters pertaining to the Order 
and that at least one from each division will con- 
tribute if only a few lines, 1 am 

Yours in P. F., 

More Anon. 

Elkhart, Ind., Jan 28, 1892. 
Editor Raihvay Conductor: 

It is a duty devolved upon your humble servant 
to advise you of what may be of interest from 
division 19. Some of the brothers will, in all 
probability, refer to their directory numbers to 
find our location and if we really exist. We are 
somewhat ancient but we hope to meet the stan- 
dard by turning a new leaf and lending new zeal 


W. D. Anderson, Cor. Sac. 
Only a Brakeman Killed. 

BY C. F. KEEGAN. 

Only a brakeman, one out of many. 

With a gash in his boyish head, 

Gone without warning to meet his Creator, 
Only a brakeman dead. 

Pick him up tenderly all crushed and mangled. 
From the spot where his life blood spilled, 
What will the world care for the sad tidings, 
Only a brakeman killed. 

Chorus. 

Only a brakeman what does it matter. 

His place can soon be filled, 

Only a brakeman what does the world care, 
Only a brakeman killed. 

Close the dim eyes their duty is over, 

Smooth back the dark brown hair, 

See the pale lips that had not a moment, 

To breathe for himself a prayer; 

Cross the poor hands now so lifeless and mangled 
O'er the heart forever stilled. 

A murmur of pity, then he is forgotten, 

Only a brakeman killed. 

Home to the gray-haired, heart-broken mother. 
Gently carry her only joy; 

Ah 1 what a sorrowful scene, when she gazes 
Upon her darling boy. 

She will remember and sigh for him always, 
And her eyes with tears oft be filled, 

She'll never forget him, though others may 
murmur 

"Only a brakeman killed." 

Chorus. 

Only a brakeman, in the heart of his mother, 
His place can never be filled, 

Tho' only a brakeman, he was her darling, 
Only a brakeman killed. 
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Portland, Oregon, Jan. 30, 1892. 
Ed c. r Railway Conductor : 

In the November number of The Railway 
Conductor, the right worthy C. C. of Division 91 
registers a grand "kick" against your humble ser- 
vant on account of a few rhymes which he had 
ventured to pen concerning the condition of Div. 
91. Such a vigorous "round up" is almost 
enough to drive one from the railway service into 
the time honored and less hazardous occupation 
of train robbing. After reading his communica- 
tion I felt something like the engineer did, when 
a friend presented him with one of those "English 
Dude" caps, with a peak "Fore and Aft;" when 
he put it on he didn’t know whether to "back np" 
or "go ahead.” But I freely forgive Bro. Blew, 
l know his failings are all his own, and his virt- 
ues some other fellow's borrowed for the occasion. 
The "web-footer” of the Willamette is not to 
blame for the luxurant growth of his pedal ex- 
tremities and when he treads on everything in 
sight, we can only suffer and be sad. 

Yours in P. F,, 

L. W. Canady. 


A Question. 

Bro. Dan Lockard says he is greatly in love 
and there is no doubt it is true. He says cold 
weather seems all the same like 4th of July to him. 

Some time ago he asked the girl a question and 
we will give it to you in this way. 

There's a question I will mention 
If you will listen, dear to me, 

For a fearful apprehension 
Now and then creeps over me; 

When our lives have reached the summit, 
And the turning point is called 
And old age begins to eye us, 

Will you love me if I am bald? 

When no more your gentle fingers 
Wander through my waving hair, 

But go groping through the vastness 
Of the whereness of the w (hair.) 

When old time's fantastic fingers 
O’er my face his name has scrawled, 

Do you think that you can love me 
Just the same if I am bald? 

When my brow shall shame the tombstone 
As it rises bland and bare, 

Write thereon — "This slab is sacred 
To his late lamented hair.” 

Like a grinning skull I’ll haunt you 
Till your senses stand appalled, 

Can you brave the test my darling, 

Will you love me when I am bald? 


When my present jetty ringlets 
Have not dyed but gone before, 

And until I go to meet them 
They will come — ah, never more. 

When the flies of fifty summers 
O’er my helpless pate have crawled. 

And I have to wear a night cap, 

Will you 1 jve me when I am bald. 

Dirty Face. 

Bowling Green, Ky., Feb., 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

Do not look so surprised, I am well aware of the 
fact that it has been quite a while since anything 
was heard from this neck of the woods, but using 
a vulgar phrase, we are still in it, and mean to 
stay in and we are glad that the day has come 
when to be called an O. R. C. man is an honor 
instead of a slur. What we want now is national 
federation. The time is now ripe for such an 
action on our part; monopolies of every kind are 
federating and forming combines for our over- 
throw, and delays are dangerous. 

Division 133 has a hustling set of officers for 
the ensuing year and the prediction is great pros- 
perity. 

The boys are not looking very pleasant just now 
as business is somewhat dull, and then some of 
the boys have been eating something, and that 
something was contrary to the book of rules, so 
thirty days was the sentence. 

We have a rarity here in the shops, a con- 
ductor, popularly known as One Lung, you 
will see by the name wherein the rarity, (a china- 
man) but I will admit he is not like the other 
chinamen I have met in my time. 

Bro. A. B. Chick has taken unto himself a bet- 
ter half and a bridal tour, but he is back at work 
once again. The only difference apparent is that 
the boys must attend strictly 10 business now, as 
there ; s another to look after and no suspensions 
needed. 

Any one wishing anyone of the following arti- 
cles will call any where in the state but the surest 
point to find them is always Bowling Green, 
pretty women, fine horses and good whisky. 
The latter conductors do not use, that is for out- 
siders. If this does not fall through, will call 
again. Yours in P. 

Honesty. 

Baltimore, Md., Feb. 23, 189 2 
Editor Railway Conductor ; 

Again I want to inform you that Collins Diy is ‘ 
ion No. 5 is still climbing up the golden stairs. 
At our regular meeting February 2d we had 
eleven conductors for initiation and on February 
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16th we bad six new conductors and four peti- 
tions to act on. We have now 120 members in 
onr division and No. 5 is prospering in every 
sense of the word. Every member in our divis- 
ion is taking an active part in the welfare of the 
Order, and they are becoming so enthusiastic 
over the prosperity of No. 5 that the hall is well 
filled at every meeting. The good material on 
oar road is fast diminishing but we have several 
other roads running into Baltimore to work from. 

I have just received a letter from Brother Bacon 
saying he had ten new petitions for us, let the 
good work go on. We are working hard to have 
one of the largest divisions in our Order, and the 
best of all, every member in our division is of 
the best material; we have no kickers, no brawlers 
and no dissatisfied members, and may we always 
beso. We have no B. of R C. division hereto 
take into our fold, but I learn through the jour- 
nal that the B. of R. C. are uniting with the O. 
R. C. all over the country; it gives me a great 
deal of pleasure 6hen I realize there' is only one 
grand brotherhood of conductors in this country. 

I suppose it is the duty of the correspondent to 
tell all he knows, and I would say congratulations 
are in order to Bro. J. E Gary, on the arrival of 
a fine girl, and to Bro. N. A. Alldridge, on being 
the happy father of a fine girl. Bro. editor I re- 
gret very much to chronicle the unfortunate affair 
that happened to our esteemed sscretary a few 
days ago. Bro. Dick arrives every other evening 
on the Chicago Limited No. 6, and on this par- 
ticular evening several Brothers were at the depot 
waiting to see him, but to our surprise when No. 
6 rolled into the depot, Bro. Geo. Cochran, from 
the Western Division, was in charge of the train; 
our first question was where is Bro. Dick? He 
cannot be found says Bro. Cochran, and I brought 
the train through to Baltimore. The question 
arose with us at once, what was the best thing 
for us to do, but after we fully discussed the pro 
and con, we decided to await development and 
see if Bro. Dick would not turn up. To make 
this matter plain to you, No. 6 leaves Cumber- 
land 12:40 p. m , so you see there is no excuse 
for missing the train at this time of day. A few 
hoars later we heard Bro. Dick had been found 
and was coming home on the 16. v\ e are loath 
to think that Bro. Dick has any charms outside of 
St. Dennis, Md. 

Your Brother in P. F., 

L. 

Washington, D. C , Feb. 21, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

Will you allow me to have a word with your 
many readers who are all doubtless interested, 


more or less, in my work in trying to secure pro- 
per legislation by congress for the good of the 
railroad men. 

I am much encouraged by the feeling I find here 
this winter. Public sentiment has grown in this 
respect, as shown in the large number of bills in- 
troduced in both houses of congress, for greater 
safety, and I have very strong hopes of the pas- 
sage of some bill. Still I do not dare to leave a 
stone unturned, and the object of this article is to 
secure the co eperation of the strongest influence 
that can possibly be brought to bear upon con- 
gressmen. It is this: I want most earnestly to 
urge upon every one who reads this, at once, 
before it goes out of his mind, to sit right down 
and write a personal letter to his member of con- 
gress, and to the senators from his state, urg- 
ing them to do all in their power to hasten the 
enactment of some proper law that will give 
greater security to railroad men in their danger- 
ous work. While I may, as said above, report that all 
is very favorable at this end of the line, yet these 
personal letters from men engaged in this work 
has a thousand fold more influence than anything 
one like me, outside, can possibly have. These 
men also realize that back of these letters are 
votes, and if no higher motive impells them, this 
may, but the great question of humanity will 
actuate them when once it is presented properly. 
If the officers of every division would send an 
official letter with its seal, it would be very effec- 
tual. 

Another point. While it may be true that the 
O. R C. men are not in such extreme need cf 
such legislation as freight train and yard men are, 
still every conductor doubtless often sees the time 
he would give a good deal, under some circum- 
stances to know that the heavy freight behind 
him was well equipped with train brakes. 

The history of collisions and wrecks go to show 
that a large per cent, of these wrecks could have 
been prevented if power brakes had been in use. 
Doubtless the records in your office would show, 
that many a claim for total disability and death, 
could be traced to a lack of proper safety appli- 
ances on freight cars, and such, too, that are now 
admitted to be practical. What I wanted to say 
and urge here is this: I want to ask the wives, 
the mothers and daughters of these railroad men 
who read your journal, if they will not lend their 
powerful aid in this good work. 

These women know as no others can the anx- 
iety they always feel every hour when their hus- 
band, their son, their brother or father is out on 
his train until his return. A letter of only a few 
words from them to a congressman asking for a 
reasonable law for the life of him for whom she 
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lives and without whom life woeld be a blank, 
will have more weight than all I might say in an 
hour before a committee or in private. 

A mere suggestion of the great help this can be 
in this way is all that is needed Get the name of 
the member from your district and your sen- 
ators, and write them urging, in the name of 
humanity and in the name of the love their w.'ves 
bear to them, that they will urge on a speedy law 
to stop this terrible work of death and disabling 
of railroad men. 

Do this and the success of this effort for greater 
safety to these brave and faithful men is assured. 

L. S. Coffin. 

Farnham, Qur., Feb. 29, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor: ’ 

As you have no doubt been informed by our 
secretary of the election of officers for 1892, I 
will say that they were duly installed on Sunday 
Feb, 21 by Bro, T. C. Gale, Past C. C. The in- 
stallation should have taken place at our first 
regular meeting in January, but owing to most of 
the Brothers being called out on that day we were 
obliged to postpone the ceremony until the 21st. 
I will say that Division 80 is still holding her own 
although under rather uphill circumstances, for 
the reason that the Brothers are widely separated, 
but the majority of them do the best they can un- 
der the present state of affairs. There are some 
though who might attend the meetings more regu- 
larly and who wish to belong to the Order and 
would not for the world think of giving it up, 
still for some outlandish reason they think (or at 
least one would suppose so) that as long as they 
are Order men in good standing that is all that is 
required of them, but this is a mistaken idea. 
Half of them to go into a division room to-day 
would feel like "a cat in a strange garret," at the 
same time they are jolly good fellows, mind you, 
and are always ready with a helping hand and 
kind heart to assist a worthy Brother; still this is 
not doing all that is necessary. Members should 
attend the meetings whenever it is in their power 
to do so, and keep themselves posted. A great 
many have an idea because they read the journal 
that they keep themselves informed in this way, 
if this is the case, then their knowledge is very 
deficient. There are important circulars from 
our grand chief read at nearly every meeting 
which all should hear and understand. Conse- 
quently the very first time you meet one of these 
"stay-aways" the first thing they want to know is, 
"Well, how many were there, anything new from 
the G. C. C., was anyone initiated?" and such 
questions as those. I expect after our next meet- 
ing to be able to give you the names of some new 


members which it is our intention to enroll at 
that time. I may also say that several others 
have signified their intention of joining us very 
soon. 

We have changed our place of meeting from 
the Odd Fellows Hall to St. Joseph Hall on St. 
Joseph street, where on meeting days visiting 
Brothers will find the latch string always on the 
outside. Yours truly in P. F., 

Baker Heater. 

Topeka, Kan., Feb. 23, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor \ 

As it has been some time since I wrote yon I 
will endeavor to give you a report of the fourth 
annual ball given by the O. R. C. of A. No. 179, 
on the night of February 22d, and was the largest 
and most successful ball, both socially and finan- 
cially, that has been given in this city this winter, 
the arrangements were as complete as they could 
have been and everything went off without a 
hitch at any time, and a very enjeyable time was 
had by all. The grand march was led by Bro. 
Rader and wife with 201 couples in the line. The 
general grievance committee of the A. T. & S. F. 
railroad now in session here were invited in a body 
and did us the honor of attending and enjoyed 
themselves only as conductors and brakeman can 
do when away from home, At 11:45 they an- 
nounced that they would stop at the next station 
for supper, and a rush for the dining hall was 
made and everyone seemed to think that Frank 
Long of the Commercial restaurant was the right 
man in the right place. Dancing was commenced 
again at 12:30 and continued until every one said 
hold, enough, when home sweet home was 
played and all went away feeling that they would 
not have missed it for anything, and the commit- 
tee of arrangments feel gratified that their labors 
have been crowned with success. 

We had the pleasure of meeting Bro. A. B. 
Garre tson. G. S. C , yesterday, he having arrived 
in town during the night of the ball, and the com- 
mittee not knowing of his arrival failed to get his 
presence at the ball, in fact did not know he was 
in the city until next morning, and we hope Bro. 
Garretson will forgive us for this seeming slight 
for we would have been very glad to have had 
him present. 

Div. 179 is in a fair condition and growing, tak- 
ing in new members right along. We have a 
good set of officers and they attend meetings regu- 
lar and the members take more interest in die 
work of the Order now than ever, and I' hope 
they will keep it up, for good workers make a 
good division, and members could keep posted 
on the work of the Order if they would attend and 
not have to ask a Brother, "Well, what did they 
do yesterday?" I tell them to come up and see. 

Hoping I have not intruded on your time and 
space I remain Yours in P. F. Fritz. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb., 21, 1892. 

£. E. Clark, G. C. C. 

I to-day organized Blue Grass Division No. 322 
at Covington, Ky., with twenty-six charter mem- 
bers, twenty-three of whom were present. 
Twenty of this number were transfered from 
other Divisions, and six were new members. Af- 
ter the division was duly constituted the follow- 
ing officers were elected: 

C. C., T. H. Wall; A. C. C., H. C. Farmer; S. 
andT., M. D. Felkner; S. C., F. P. Fish; J. C., 
G. E. Thomasson, I. S., C. O. Lever; O. S., G. 
W. Calkins; Div. Com., T. H. Wall, C. H. 
Spencer, C. O. Lever. 

This division will meet the first and third Sun- 
days at 2 p. m. , in Knights of the Golden Eagle 
Hall, southwest corner 6th and Madison streets. 
A very pleasant meeting was held from n a. m. 
until 7 p. m. with an interval of an honr for din- 
ner. I believe in a short time that Division 322 
will be one of the best divisions in the Order. 
Any Brother who has an opportunity of visiting 
them I hope will do so and I can assure them of 
a hearty welcome — in P. F. , 

C. H. Wilkins, A. G. C. C. 

Clifton Forge, Feb. 6, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

We had onr election of officers on December, 
1891, and elected the following officers: C. C., 
S. C. Buster; A. C.C., J. N. Karnes; S.andT., W. 
H. Lewis; S. C., W. L. Wood; J. C., C. .C. Wag- 
ner; I.S., J. M. Dudley; O. S., M. P. Lynn; 
Del., J. H. Baker; Alt., W. L. Wood; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, C. E. Pugh; Grievance Com., 
W. L. Wood, chairman, S. C. Buster, C. E. 
Pagh, 

I believe this selection of officers is as good a 
one as Division 184 has ever had and we trust the 
division ^lill prosper under their care and man- 
agement. Division 184, as a great many others, 
has to stir some of its members up sometimes to 
get them to attend meetings. 

Freight has been very heavy for the last six or 
seven months and kept the boys out of town 
nearly all tne time, but we hope to make a better 
showing in 1892. Bro. Lewis and myself will do 
all we can to get the Brothers to subscribe for 
The Conductor. 

Yours truly in P. F., 

C. E. Pugh, 

Memphis, Tbnn., March, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

Division 175 send greeting the glad tidings that 
our old member of this division, a Memphis 


raised boy, who has a host of friends here among 
our very best citizens, and who commenced his 
railroad career running out of Memphis and car- 
rying with him from this city those sterling quali- 
ties (which characterized him while here) to 
Texas the state of his adoption, and by his ex- 
emplary life has drawn around him the very best 
elements of the city of his adoption, Fort Worth, 
Texas, until thd name of R. M. Higgs is hoisted 
as a standard bearer of the people's right, and he 
ticketed to the lower house of the legislature of 
the great state of Texas. We send greeting to 
Fort Worth and to the Lone Star state, and as- 
sure the good people that Capt, R. M. Higgs will 
never sacrifice a principle or trail his banner in 
disgrace, unless he has changed since he left here 
(and we don't think he has.) You will find him a 
true friend and a foeman worthy the enemy's steel. 

The many friends of Capt. R. M. Higgs will 
hail with delight the news of his election to the 
Texas legislature. By the way we would remind 
the good people of Fort Worth and the Lone Star 
state that Division 175 has plenty more just as 
good material that we can send down if you run 
short of good men, but none will prove truer to 
his trust than R. M. Higgs and we bespeak for 
him an honorable and useful career. 

Yours truly, 

Link & Pin. 

Jersey Shore, Pa., Feb. 28, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

On Feb. 22d at Torbert's Hall, Jersey Shore 
Junction Division 168 gave a ball for the benefit 
of M. C. Greenfield, who had the misfortune to 
lose his leg below the knee while in the discharge 
of his duties near Belle View, Ohio. 

The following committee had charge of the ar- 
rangements: W. S. Carraher, Geo. D. Grey, 
J. J. Hacket, Thos. Smith and John Donevan, and 
I must contess that I am unable to do them jus- 
tice for the manner in which they carried'out the 
several duties assigned to them. 

The hall was beautifully decoratec^with bunting 
kindly donated by the business men of the town. 
Mottoes of everygreen which were a credit to the 
designers, hung around the hall in thick profusion, 
illuminated by hundreds of red, white and blue 
lamps which gave the hall the appearance of a 
fairy land. The music was furnished by the 
Lock Haven Germania band which waa highly 
appreciated by everyone in attendance. 

The hall commenced to fill up until about one 
hundred and fifty couples had arrived when the 
grand march was formed and thus commenced 
one of the best attended and best conducted balls 
ever held in this vicinity. 
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The supper which was served in an adjoining 
room in the building was largely donated by 
ladies whose husbands are members of our divis- 
ion, and too much cannot be said in praisdof 
these ladies who had charge of this part of the 
program. 

I will not go into details in regard to this night's 
'enjoyment, suffice to say, that everyone went 
home well satisfied with the evening's entertain- 
ment. 

In connection with this communication our di- 
vision wishes to extend thanks to the officers 
of the B. C. R. for the courteous manner in which 
the committee of arrangements were treated by 
them, and to Mr. Torbert for his kindness in do- 
nating the use of the hall, to the engineers, fire- 
men and trainmen for their kind attendance. We 
also wish to thank Proprietor Duncle of the Dun- 
cle House, wno so generously donated a clock 
which was chanced off at the hall, the net pro- 
ceeds of which amounted to a neat little sum. 

And last, but not least, do we wish to remember 
the veteran engineer, Jim Roberts, who filled the 
position as one of the floor managers, and whose 
smiling countenance and genial disposition made 
every one feel happy, who came in contact with 
.him. Yours in P. F., 

Max. 


Sunbury, Pa., March 7, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

It becomes my pleasure again to wield my pen 
in behalf of Division 187, but owing to my pen- 
manship I suppose the printer who should strike 
the bad luck to set this copy up, feels much dis. 
com fi ture at the sight presented before him. 
There it is, not punctuated, here and there a 
capital letter left out; but after all you know a 
printer shoulders a great deal, they are a patient 
piece of* humanity, that is what makes them so 
dog-gonned lean and lanky (no offense). Summer 
picnics will spon be here and the large (lean and 
lanky) felt want shall be filled if I have to set 
them up myself with circus lemonade made out 
of canal water. 

Well, our election has past and gone and we 
have done our duty like honest men and are satis- 
fied with the result which is as follows: C. C., 
John H. Ellen berger; A. C. C., W. H. Shafer; S. 
C., C. W. Toole; J. C., Richard Druckemiller; 


insurance department, so you can see we are 
booming. There has been quite a change in the 
passenger runs of conductors on the Sunbury 
Division ot the P. & E. railroad. J. B. Vandyke 
now runs from Wilkesbarre to Pottsville, Law- 
rence Poff runs from Sunbury to Shamokin, Zack 
Moyer runs from Wilkesbarre to Sunbury, John 
McDonald runs from Sunbury to Hazel eton. 
The late deal of the P. & R. may bring about 
some changes when their plans are consumated, 
as our division uses the L. V. R. R. tracks for 
twenty- five miles namely, Tomhicken to New 
Boston Junction and which the P. & R. now con- 
trols by lease. 

The new branch of our division will soon be 
completed from Pottsville to Minersville a dis- 
tance of about twelve miles, and the probabilities 
are that it will finally be extended to Williams- 
town where a connection will be made with the 
Summit branch railroad and will make a short 
rouie to Harrisburgh from Pottsville. The ob- 
ject of building this road is to reach the lower 
coal fields of Schuylkill county and for a feeder 
for the P. S. V. railroad. 

We are glad to learn that the members to the 
insurance department are on the increase and 
hope when 1893 rolls around that 25,000 certifi- 
cates of membership will be reported on the rolls. 

I must close for this time as the noisy tread of the 
call boy is approaching and I must make him 
aware that I am up before he batters the weather 
boards to slivers. So long, (this is Pennsylvania 
dutch for adieu.) 

W. B. Koch, Cor. Sec. 

Rome, Ga., March 9, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

Some time has passed since I have seen any- 
thing in your valuable journal about Rome Divis- 
ion 230, so I will make my first attempt. Oisr 
division had the pleasure of a visit rec enty of our 
A. G. C. Wilkins and he met only a few of the 
boys as they were out on their runs and it was 
not our regular meeting day; but the few that did 
meet him were highly pleased with him and hope 
he will pay us another visit soon. 

It is with much regret we must part with our 
excellent chief conductor, C. M. Foache; regrets 
are vain but we have one consolation aid that is 
he will still be a member of 230 and will always 
be a welcome one. One and all members wish 


(poor Richard) I. S., Frank Long; O. S , E. M. him much success in his new home Americus, Ga. 
McAlpine; (fatty) J. B. Vandyke, Del. and Sec.; We were compelled to accept h's resignation as 
W B Koch, Cor. Sec. We have much to be chief conductor, and we think in the promotion 
proud of. We have taken in six new members of our assistant chief we have a good chief and 
this year so far and we have five awaiting initia- one whom every member of our division likes, 


tion, and I believe every member belongs to the namely, F. F. Starr. At our last regular meet- 
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ing we elected our worthy brother, J. N. Teague 
as assistant chief and he is a good one if he won't 
make a speaker. 

We change oar regular meeting hour from 2 
p m, to 9 a. m commencing on April 10. 

Since I have been a member of the O. R. C. I 
have never seen so much enthusiasm manifested 
in a division as has lately struck ours and I am 
glad to see the good work go on. It may be that 
our division in the past has not been the banner 
division, but with the new year ’92 we will try 
and make it one of the principal divisions in the 
south. 

Our officers for this year are: C. C., F. F. 
Starr; A. C. C., J. N. Teague; J. C., Chas. H. 
Rawlins; S. C., W. C. Smith; I. S. f W. E. Cor- 
bin; O. S., H. A. Hawkins; Grievance Committee, 
Lewis Turner, chairman, W.P. McKinnon, T. N. 
Senter; and last but not least our S. and T., W. 
E Russell, a man among men and one that Divis- 
ion 230 appreciates. 

Our attendance has been exceedingly good 
lately and at nearly every meeting we have appli- 
cations for membership. With such men as Capt. 
W. P. McKinnon, R. N. Harris, Bidney Moody, 
J. T. Barnes, J. N. Harris, H. Given, and if I 
mentioned all the good members 230 has it would 
occupy too much of your valuable space. 

I think "Federate" in the January journal 
struck the key note when he said attend your 
lodge room more regularly, co-operate and feder- 
ate. I would like to know the man that wrote 
such a piece and hope I shall some day meet 
1 ‘Federate. " I, like he, wish to God that we had 
more mosses in our ranks than we have. I am 
sure that it would do every member of the Order 
good to read his commnnication in the January 
journal. Well, I musr stop, may this year of the 
Order universal be something remarkabl : and 
may the good it has done in the past be like a 
guiding star in the future. 

I am Yours in P. F. 

Clifton M. Rawlins. 


New Castle Division, No. 326. 

There was a notable gathering of railway con- 
ductors in th : s city on Sunday, the occasion be 
ing the organization and installation of officers of 
Sew Castle Division O. R. C., No. 326. This 
important event had beea in contemplation for 
some time, and every arrangement had been 
made to make the meeting a grand success. In- 
vitations had been extended to members of the 
Order in Youngstown, Niles Sharon, Sharpsville 
and other places to be present, and a special 


train was run from Sharpsville on the N. Y. P. & 
O. road. A grand banquet was prepared in the 
Jr. O. U. A. M. hall, on Pittsburgh street, and 
the spread was one that was certainly worth the 
trouble of coming many miles to partake of. 
Ther:* was everything on the table that the most 
fastidious could desire, and great credit is due to 
the caterer, William Moore, for the special efforts 
made by him to have everything in the best possi- 
ble shape. Before half past one o’clock there 
were fully sixty conductors present, and when 
dinner was announced, which was shortly before 
two o’clock, every chair at the three tables was 
soon filled. T. E. Malone, representing the Cour - 
ant, had been previously invited to be present, 
and was the only newspsper man there. He 
hereby testifies to the merits of the feast and ex- 
tends his sincere thanks to the conductors for 
the kind manner in which he was entertained. 

The installing grand officers present were as 
follows: 

J. Morris, District Grand Chief, of Youngs- 
town. Mr. Morris is a popular conductor on the 
New Castle division on N. Y. P. & O. 

Deputy Assistant Grand Chief Conductor Geo. 
Happer, of Sharpsville. 

Deputy Grand Senior Conductor, Daniel Con- 
nel, of Youngstown. 

Deputy Grand Junior Conductor, T. J. Tom- 
kins, of Niles. 

Deputy Grand Inside Sentinel, D. C. McFar- 
land, of Youngstown. 

Deputy Grand Outside Sentinel, J. W. Wright, 
of Sharon. 

Deputy Grand Sentinel, C. H. Peters, off 
Sharpsville. 

The officers of the New Castle division who 
were installed Sunday are as follows: 

Chief Conductor, W. J. McKinley of West New 
Castle, passenger conductor, E. & P. railroad. 

Assistant Chief Conductor, O. Irvin, of Mahon- 
ingtown, passenger conductor on the A. Y. & P. 

Secretary and Treasurer, P. Minehan,’ of New 
Castle, conductor on N. Y. P. & O. 

Senior Conductor, James Hammond, Mahon- 
ingtown. # 

Junior Conductor, P. McCann. 

Inside Sentinel, W. J. Greer. 

Outside Sentinel, John Wink. 

Trustees, J. L. Welsh, Mahoningtown, F. Van- 
Brocklin, New Casile, Frank Bien, New Castle. 

The above are all steady, competent, men and un- 
der their direction the new division, which starts 
off with about twenty-five charter members, will 
surely flourish. For some time Mr. P. Minehan, 
Frank Phelps and W. J. McKinley, of West New 
Castle, have been working hard to get the new 
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local division in shape, and they are deserving of 
great praise for the successful manner in which 
all the details of the arrangements were carried 
out. One very noticeable thing connected with 
the meeting was the quiet, orderly and system- 
atic manner in which all business was transacted. 
It was a gathering of a class of railway men who 
are noted for their intelligence and good iflorals, 
and whose promotion has been due to the recog- 
nition of these rare qualifications by the rail- 
way official. It was after five o'clock when the 
officers of the new lodge were installed and about 
that time the visitors began leaving for their re- 
spective homes. The Sharon, Sharpsville and 
Youngstown delegations returned via the N. Y. 
P. & O. special and the P. & W. and it was after 
seven o'clock before the last of the visiting con- 
ductors had departed . — New Castle Covenant . 


The Conductors' Ball. 

We are indebted to the Mail and Times for the 
following account of the ball given by the Des 
Moines Division No. 38. 

There were fully two hundred "on board" at 
the conductor's ball in the Kirkwood house last 
Friday night. The signal to "go ahead" was 
given at 9 o'clock. Thayer & Kromer, in the 
evergreen cab at the south end of the ball room, 
pulled the throttle, the music steamed forth and 
the festivic feet began to move. Conductor H.J. 
Doyle, of the Maple Leaf, "engineered" the 
grand march with Mrs. Doyle in seal brown silk 
and old lace. The decorations were strikingly 
appropriate. Over the arched entrance to the 
ball room was suspended the white silk emblemat- 
ic banner of the Order of Railway Conductors, 
Div. No. 38. resplendent in red, green and gold. 
The three sets of chandeliers had on red, green 
and white globes — the railway colors — and stretch- 
ing from the orchestra "cabin" to the side walls 
were suspended rows ot silver lanterns, with red, 
green and white globes, each in full illumination 
and bearing the name of the conductor who 
brought it. Evergreen ropes or "bell cords" ran 
from chandelier to chandelier, and vases of roses 
stood on the sideboards. The excursion tickets 
were $3 a couple, including the dining car, and 
there were twenty stations. Three or four "ex- 
tra stops" were made at waltz, polka and plain 
quadrille crossings. There were a number of 
collisions, both head and back enders, and some 
misthrown switches in the minuet quadrille, but 
there were no fatalities, injuries or derailments, 
and the wheeling terpsichoreans all came in on 
the homestretch flushed with enjoyment. The 


end of the division was reached at 3 a. m., the 
cars side tracked, the orchestra and hotel crews 
paid off. and the cons dispersed with their wives, 
sweethearts and lanterns to their coaches and ca- 
booses. All the committee united in receiving 
and looking after the excursionists, introducing 
and "coupling" the dancers and "making up" the 
quadrilles. They were Rock Island Case and 
Ellis, Maple Leaf Doyle, Phillip, Clifford, Boehm, 
Shields. Wharff and B. D. Cavanaugh, C. & N. 
W. Evans, Wabash Wood, and Fonda Finicum 
and E. J. Cavanaugh. Flannagan and Fox 
"missed connection." Spectators along the 
route were surprised at the gentility, decorum 
and familiarity of the cons with the dances, es- 
pecially at "Yorke," “Comus," "Minuet” and 
"Rye." Although the conductors have had no 
ball since the great $1,000 charity dance in the 
old roller skating pavilion in 1886, they were 
right at home on the floor, and didn't get tangled 
up in lanciers, prairie queen or Saratoga intrica- 
cies of figure and step. They are as always a 
manly, deferential, admirable set of fellows, 
large hearted and gallant, despite their hard, ex- 
posed broken lives. They were nicely dressed 
and the committees wore coat badges of red. 
white and green ribbons, inscribed with bronze 
letters. The ladies were fashionably attired, 
many appearing in rich decolette gowns with 
"trains, "and there were many flashing jewels. 
The dining car "Kirkwood" served from a bounte- 
ous and appetizing larder a bill of olives, pickles, 
boned turkey with aspic jelly, smoked beef tongue, 
cold ham, cold roast turkey, sandwiches, 
chicken salad, chocolate, cocoanut, English cur- 
rant jelly, silver and spice cake, orange ice, vanilla 
ice cream, bananas, oranges and coffee. Tbe 
orange ice was served "between stations” all eve- 
ning, and the (ice) water tanks kept flowing. Tbe 
receipts were over $300 and the expenses less, 
the Order expecting to have about $100 left in tbe 
treasury after the sums total of the affair are re- 
ceived and paid. 

A Gentleman. 

Let no boy think he can be made a gentleman 
by the clothes he wears, the horse he rides, the 
stick he carries, the dog that trots after him. tbe 
house he lives in, or the money he spends. Not 
one or all of these do it; and yet every boy may 
be a gentleman. He may wear an old hat, cheap 
clothes, live in a poor house, and spend but little 
money. But how? By being true, manly, and 
honorable. By keeping himself neat and respect- 
able. By being civil and courteous. By re- 
specting himself and others. By doing the best 
he knows how. And finally, and above all, by 
fearing God and keeping His commandments.— 
The Myrtle . 
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• 'Billy" Pinkerton wants an investigation; why 
not let him have it ? " 

# # 

# 

How do you like the addition to the division 
directory that appeared last month for the first 
time? 

V 

Don’t forget to write to your senators and repre- 
sentatives in relation to the important matters 
nov pending before congress. 

# # 

* 

W. T. Oliver of Chicago Division No. i and J. 
A. Henry of Battle Creek Division No. 6 are so- 
journing at Hot Springs. 

V 

The New York Senate has passed the Assembly 
anti* Pinkerton bill and it now goes to Governor 
Flower. '‘What will he do with it?” 


Conductors, when passengers ask you about 
hotels, remember that you can conscientiously 
recommend those advertised in The Conductor. 

v 

Note the “co-employ6” bill introduced by Sena- 
tor George which we print in another column and 
before you forget, express your opinion in regard 
to it to the senators from your state. 

# * 

# 

The Standard Silver Ware Co. wanj agents, 
and we call the attention of conductors to their 
advertisement in this number. It is a good op- 
portunity to add to your income. 

* * 

# 

A good many pebple just now are speculating 
on the probable reward that Messenger Mclnerny 
will receive from the express company for defend- 
ing its property at the hazard of his life. 


The Brunswick, at Moncton, N. B., is one of 
the finest hotels in the dominion, and the boys in 
that section should remember it. 


The secretary of Palestine Division wants to 
hear from Bro. Jas. McComb who was last heard 
from on the Iron Mountain at Little Rock. 


A chance for conductors’ wives, see the offer of 
5 . H. Moore & Co. on advertising page 3. This 
firm is reliable and will redeem every promise 
faithfully. 

V 

Mrs. H. Waters of Rock Island, 111 ., has a copy 
oi the Boston Gazette dated March 1 2, 1770, which 
contains an account of a tea party that occurred 
about that time. 


Brother Ed. Erway of Division 53 is requested 
to send his address immediately to the secretary 
of the Division, Brother C. S. Williams, 822 
Morgan street, Denison, Texas. 


Not the least attractive feature of Dan Honin’s 
holiday paper is that of the young “sorrel tops” 
on page 35. There’s room for an hour’s study in 
the expression of these little faces. 

V 

We are pleased to note the re-election of Hon. 
A. B. Ingram to the Ontario House of Commons 
by a largely increased majority. Mr. Ingram is 
a brother of W. H Ingram of Division No. 13. 


“An immense success” is the general verdict on 
the ball given by Des Moines Division No. 38, on 
the 26th ultimo. The boys at the Capital City 
know how to run such things as well as trains. 

V 

The Indianapolis street car strike is not yet set- 
tled by any means and the cars are now running 
over what may be a “volcano.” The Order is 
represented on the general advisory committee by 
Bro. Harry Mounts. 

V 

Those who missed attending the third annual 
ball of Division No. 32, at MeadvJlle, Pa., Febru- 
ary 23d, missed a rare opportunity for enjoyment. 
The occasion was one of the most successful in 
the history of the Order. 

* * 

* 

To the efforts of Bro. Allen, a member of the 
Utah legislature, employes in that territory are 
indebted for a passage of a bill for the protection 
of dismissed employes and which, if it finally be- 
comes a law, will effectually prevent black-listing. 

*** 

Bro. Sam Brown has our thanks for an invita- 
tion to a reception and ball given Feb. 25th by the 
Tammany Association ot the eighth assembly dis- 
trict of New York. Shake Sam; didn’t know you 
were “wid us” before. Sorry we could’ntbe pres- 
ent. 

# # 

* 

Since March 5, Brother Clark has been con- 
fined to his room with a severe attack of La 
Grippe, and while at this writing no dangerous 
symptoms have developed, it is extremely incon- 
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venient both for himself and for the work which 
suffers by his enforced absence. 

Scoville Jewett, son of the well known and 
popular Mo. Pac. passenger agent, Brother E. S. 
Jewett, has been appointed assistant paymaster 
m the United States navy and congratulations 
are in order, and The Conductor does not pro- 
pose to be “out of order.” 

# * 

* 

There are no people on the face of the earth 
who so thoroughly appreciate the advantages of a 
good education as conductors, and they are all 
anxious to give their children the benefit of the 
best within their means. Those who have child- 
ren, we refer to the advertisement of Seymour 
Eaton. 

* * 

# 

L. W. Reese is “State Organizer” for Iowa for 
the Railway Employes Club. This information 
will be an inducement to members of Division 78 
to join the club, while we shall not be surprised 
if two or three New York divisions move to Iowa 
for the express purpose of placing themselves 
under the guardianship of Mr. Reese. 

* * 


earnestly pray his parents not to name him after 
his paternal ancestor, for said he, 4 'I don’t want 
to go through the world as a D. H. package.** 
The “old man” saw the point and said that he 
would Sea-ver-y soon what could be done about 
it. • 

* * 

* 

Bro. C. Bailey of Div. No. 91 had the misfort- 
une to h -ve his valise stolen from his caboose on 
the Mexican National R’y at San Luis Potosi. 
The valise contained his division card for 1891, 
No. 5810, and letters of recommendation from 
the Canadian and Union Pacific railroads. Bro. 
Bailey requests that anyone to whom any of the 
above papers may be presented, will retain and 
return them to him. 

* * 

* 

A circular issued by the general manager of the 
S. C. & * N. R’y announces that the offices of 
traffic manager and superintendent are abolished 
and that the duties of the superintendent will be 
performed by W. W. Flack who was appointed 
train master. That Bro. Flack will perform these 
duties with satisfaction to the company, justice to 
the employes under him and credit to himself, is 
a foregone conclusion. 


Inquiry is made for Bro. F. E. Hill, formerly 
secretary of Boston Division No. 122. Bro. Hill 
is about five feet four inches tall, brown hair, grey 
eyes and weighs about 140 pounds; any informa- 
tion in regard to him will be thankfully received 
by his wife; address 16 Tyler street, Boston, Mass. 

* # 

# 

Members of the Order who are Knights of 
Pythias will be interested in the announcement 
that there will soon be issued from the press of 
the H. Moore Publishing Company, Washington, 
D. C., a novel entitled The True Knight, which 
will be historically correct and give the basis up- 
on which the Order is founded. 

V 

All good housewives will be interested in the 
advertisement of the Perfection Flour Bin and 
Sifter, which appears in this number for the first 
time. That it is a most convenient and econom- 
ical addition to the furniture of the kitchen or 
pantry is a fact that must be plain to all and we 
do not hesitate to recommend it to our readers. 

* * 

* 

About April first, the offices of the Order will 
be moved into the new Granby Block, on the cor- 
ner of Third street and Third avenue, where we 
shall be glad to have all our friends call. Mean- 
time we ask Brothers to be lenient in regard to 
errors and delay about that time and to credit it 
to “moving.” 

v 

An alliterative journalist is he of the Bucyrus 
Evening Telegraph who heads his railroad col- 
umn, “Rumble and Roar. Regular Round of 
Railroad Racket Readily and Reliably Recorded 
by Rapid Reporters, Railroads and Railroaders. 
Ruddy Red Rays Reflected Right Radiantly.” 
And that R all. 

* # 

* 

Born to Bro. D. H. Seaver and wife, Feb. 17th, 
a son who has already progressed far enough to 


The Conductor is glad to note the iqdications 
of prosperity on the part of its neighbor, the 
Daily Republican, made manifest without ^rny 
warning bj its appearance in new type through- 
out and its enlargement to an eight page paper 
and there is certainly no excuse for anyone in 
this section, taking a Chicago paper to get the 
news. The Republican fills the bill completely. 

• * 

* 

Among the papers which come to The Conduc- 
tor's desk, none are more welcome than the 
lively and enterprising St. Louis Chronicle which 
is emphatically a newspaper; in fact as claimed 
by the paper itself, “if you don’t see it in the 
Chronicle , it hasn't happened.” Three new, 
double, Potter fast presses have just been added 
to the Chronicle plant and it comes out in an en- 
tire new dress. Its enterprise and liberality de- 
serve success and seem to be receiving it. 

a # 

* 

Apropos of the Reading “federation” with the 
Lehigh Valley, Lackawanna and Central New 
Jersey roads, which has caused so much comment 
during the past few weeks, it should be remem- 
bered that the Reading opposes anything of this 
kind on the part of its employes. The one prom- 
ising feature to employes is the attack of a promi- 
nent P. R. R. official upon the legality of the 
deal and it begets the hope that the old adage 
may be fulfilled. 

v 

The Evening Gazette of this city, finding its 
facilities unequal to the demand for an independ- 
ent, republico- democratic paper, has just placed 
in operation a new fast press and new type and 
now presents a metropolitan appearance. Fred 
will undoubtedly object to the political classificar 
tion which we have accorded him, but we will let 
him if he wants to and he won’t object to our 
opinion that he knows how to make an interesting 
and successful newspaper even if he is occasionally 
somewhat erratic and uncertain. 
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The Weekly Revieiv, of Taylor, Texas, finds its 
way to oar desk for the first time, and at the 
“mast head'' we find the pennant of Brother W. 
S. Carter as business manager. Brother Carter 
is we believe, a member of the B. of L. F. and 
until recently was the railway editor of the Taylor 
Texan. Success to you Brother Carter, and we 
welcome the Review to our exchange list with the 
expectation that we shall be able to clip many 
good things from it in the future. 

Judging from newspaper reports, General Man- 
ager Hills of the S. C. & N., considers it a crime 
to ask for an increase of pay. It is reported that 
both engineers and conductors who served on a 
committee asking for an increase have been dis- 
missed. Mr. Arthur is in Sioux City at this 
writing, endeavoring to settle the trouble for the 
engineers and the matter has been taken up by 
Division 232 for the conductors. It is safe to say 
that unless Mr. Hills has been incorrectly re- 
ported, he will be obliged to reinstate the dis- 
missed men. 

*#* 

General Manager Robertson, learning that the 
conductors on the Monterey & Mexican Gulf R’y 
were arranging for the organization of a division 
at Monterey, called some of the men who were 
energetic in the matter, to his office and informed 
them that all efforts to organize there must stop 
at once — unless they would permit him to provide 
a hall in which to hold their meetings and to pro- 
perly furnish it for them. Such an order was of 
course surprising to the boys but none the less 
appreciated and we venture the assertion that its 
effects will be beneficial in more ways than one. 

# # 

* 

Have you written to your congressman urging 
him to support Mr. Watson's bill for the sup- 
pression of the Pinkerton outrage? Have you 
written to the senators from your state urging 
them to support Senator George's bill defining 
corporate liability for injury through negligence 
of a co-employ 6 ? Have you taken up the above 
and the coupler matter in your division? If not, 
better write the letters to-day and move for divis- 
ion action at the next meeting. A powerful lever 
is in your hands if you will only bear down on it. 

* * 

# 

The following explains itself: “At the last reg- 
ular meeting of Pine Tree Division No. 66, Order 
of Railway Conductors, it was unanimously voted: 
That the sincere and heartfelt thanks of this di- 
vision be extended to the ladies for the beautiful 
banner presented by them December 13th, 1891, 
and as we accept this appropriate and costly gift, 
we gratefully appreciate the interest and regard 
thus shown the Order, and shall proudly cherish 
the banner as a token of esteem from those bound 
by ties of love and friendship, to the members of 
the O. of Ri C." 

V 

Bro. Hall announces that he goes to the St. 
Louis editorial conference expecting to be con- 
vinced of the error of his opinions in rega'd to 
many things, but we suspect that Brother Hall is 
some what like the rest of us in that respect, and 
that we all resemble the old Scotch lady who was 
told by her pastor that he did not think she was 


open to conviction on some religious subjects on 
which they differed. This expression of the dom- 
inie was indignantly resented, and the lady de- 
clared in emphatic terms that she was at all times 
ready and willing to be convinced, but “deil a 
body in Scotland can convince me,” she added. 

V 

From all that we can learn, the Railway Agents' 
Association is enjoying well-merited prosperity 
and making healthy progress. It seems to us to 
be the coming organization for railway agents, 
and we hope soon to see it regain its old tim’e 
strength and influence in the state. We do not 
endorse the association fully in all its features, 
but it seems to us that it is on the right road and 
will soon be in hearty accord and sympathy with 
its sister organizations. The Grand Division is 
now in session at Jacksonville, Fla., and we look 
for beneficial results from its deliberations. 

# * 

% 

For those who desire something better than the 
paper cover edition of Off the Track and On the 
Train, an elegantly bound edition in cloth has 
been issued, and which is sold at the low price of 
one dollar per copy. The writer can unhesitat- 
ingly commend the book to members of the Order, 
with the exception of the portion referring to him- 
self, which however much we may relish it, truth 
compels us to admit is in some particulars, much 
more flattering than is deserved. All those who 
participated in the trip described, will want a 
copy of the cloth bound book, and can get it by 
addressing the author, Miss Lura E. Brown, 322 
North Gaines street, Little Rock, Ark. 

V 

We are in receipt of definite and authoritative 
information that Mr. Brice is not interested in the 
mines in Tennessee where the infamous convict 
labor system is employed, and that he conse- 
quently has no power to prevent it, and is not in 
any way responsible for it. We are glad, indeed, 
to be able to make this statement, and it is not 
upon the authority of the Brother quoted from in 
the last issue of The Conductor. It is a well 
known fact, that the railroads in which Mr. 
Brice is interested, are liberal to their employes, 
both in treatment and wages, and we are glad to 
be able to do justice to the gentlemen in the 
Briceville matter. 

v 

A Universal Knowledge Bureau is one of the 
latest and it has been inaugurated in New York 
City by J. Armory Knox of Texas Siftings fame. 
Any person who wants to know anything under 
the sun almost, can be accommodated by applying 
to this bureau; the regular fee for answering 
questions which do not require special search, 
time and inquiry, is twenty-five cents and for 
those which do require special inquiry, an esti- 
mate of the cost will be sent to the inquirer im- 
mediately. Any question that is not absurd or 
unanswerable, will receive a prompt reply if the 
regular fee is sent. Address the Universal Know.- 
ledge & Information Bureau. World Building, 
New York. 

V 

At a recent hearing on ihe coupler question be- 
fore the senate committee on inter-state commerce, 
Bros. Sargent and Wilkinson were present and 
addressed the committee, and unless Bro. Wilkin- 
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son is incorrectly reported, his remarks bear out 
the opinion expressed by The Conductor, that 
the members of the B. of R. T. were not by any 
means unanimously in favor of the M. C. B. 
coupler, and a fair inference from what he is re- 
ported to have said, is that Bro. Wilkinson him- 
self does not favor the M. C. B. Bro. A. D. 
Shaw, deputy third auditor of the treasury and 
an officer of the yardmasters, represented that 
organization, and by request, presented the views 
of- the writer to the committee. 

# # 

# 

A majority of the republican papers of North 
Dakota are insisting that Bro. A. L. Carey, now 
the efficient Insurance Commissioner of that 
state, shall be placed upon the republican ticket 
as candidate for governor, and The Conductor 
hopes that Bro. Carey’s objections will be over- 
come and that he will be the next governor of the 
new state, and if he should be, he will make such 
an one as the citizens of the state and members 
of the Order everywhere will be proud of. We 
have known Bro. Carey a long time and the only 
real bad thing we have ever known of him is his 
politics, yet if a citizen of North Dakota and he 
was the candidate, we would be a republican 
once. 

*** 

Bro. H. S. Reardon writes us that he has not 
received The Conductor, and in reply we wish 
to say, if he will just arrange to have his promo- 
tions come a little slower, we will try and have 
the U. S. mail catch him with The Conductor. 
Commencing last year, we changed his address as 
directed but about the time the book was mailed, 
would come a notice of his appointment to a bet- 
ter position and consequent removal to another 
point. The last is the information that he has 
been appointed train master of the Louisville 
Southern which brings him back to Louisville. 
Success to you, Horace, is the wish of The Con- 
ductor as well as of hundreds of other friends. 

#*# 

The Falls Branch Jellico Coal Company have 
only been in operation a short time but are ship- 
ping fifteen cars daily from their mines and they 
expect to increase the out put to about five hund- 
red tons daily during the coming fall. The Jellico 
coal is the best that is sold in the soutn and is 
consequently the cheapest, and readers who con- 
sult their own interests will ask for it and decline 
to take any other. Bro. J. E. Fagan of Division 
139 is a director and stockholder in this company 
and asks that conductors and railway employes 
generally, test the truth of this statement by try- 
ing the coal and recommending it to their friends. 
It is for sale at all of the principle points in the 
south including Atlanta, Rome, Griffin, Ga., and 
Chattanooga and Kaoxville, Tenn. 

V 

A unique surprise was perpetrated on Brother 
William Shea, yardmaster for the Illinois Central 
at Rockford, Ills. , at his home on Ferguson street, 
the occasion being his thirty seventh birthday. 
He had been inveigled out to Mr. Swits’ for the 
evening, when word came from the general agent, 
Mr. Brown, to hurry home at once and get ready 
to go to a wreck. Brother Shea promptly re- 
sponded, and on reaching home tumbled in on 


about 60 of his friends, who had evidently 
come to stay, for the evening at least. Their 
main errand, as appeared presently, was a sur- 
prise presentation of a chain and O. R. C. charm, 
from his comrades of the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors. Mrs. Shea helped carry out this little 
plot, not knowing that it included a present to 
herself of a handsome parlor lamp from the 
neighbors. 


"Isn’t it elegant?” "Beats even the furnishings 
of the Auditorium,” "Knocks Denver out com- 
pletely,” "San Francisco isn’t in it,” "Won't it 
give Salt Lake a big name down East, though?" 
were the exclamations of pleasure, if not actual 
delight, of the throngs who poured in at the front 
door of the Hotel Knutsford and streamed all 
over the house from 3 o’clock yesterday after- 
noon until nearly midnight. It is estimated on 
a fair and conservative basis that somewhere in 
the neighborhood of fifteen thousand people vis- 
ited the hotel on the occasion of the gratia open- 
ing. What with the Fort Douglas Sixteenth In- 
fantry Band playing select music and the seem- 
ingly endless stream of admiring humanity pass- 
ing through the doors, Manager Gus Holmes 
must naturally have experienced a thrill of de- 
light and pride in realizing the success that is in 
store for his indefatigable energy, perseverance 
and courage. The Hotel Knutsford is unques- 
tionably, in point of magnificent and massive 
appearance, superb furnishings and elegant ap- 
pointments, incomparably superior in every way, 
to any hotel west of Chicago. 


Brother R. H, Crawford, who in behalf of the 
U. P. committee presented the charm to Brother 
Clark, at Omaha, on the accasion of his thirty- 
sixth birthday, did so in the following well chosen 
words which came to us too late for the February 
issue: 

"Brothers, we have assembled here this after- 
noon for a purpose that gives joy to the hearts of all 
who appreciate the real worth of a good and well- 
tried brother. Brother Grand Chief Conductor, you 
are aware that our committee has been in session 
here for about forty days (no nights), and as we 
have learned that this is your thirty -sixth anni- 
versary we have been called from our duties to 
take up a labor of love. I have been selected by 
our Brothers of this committee to present you 
with this insignia of the position which you have 
attained by an upright, honorable, private and 
public life. Let it remind you, as you look upon 
it, of this hour and of the circle of friends and 
Brothers that now surround you. Emblazoned 
on this side you will see a cross and crown. The 
cross ever reminds us of Him who was nailed 
upon the cross on Mt. Calvary. He who died 
that we might live — ended His career on earth as 
a man. The crown brings fresh to our minds 
the promise that whosoever will may wear the 
crown of everlasting life in the great unknown 
beyond. Accept this, my Brother, and wear it- 
We feel, yes know, that no act of yours will ever 
bring disgrace on yourself, the Order you so ably 
represent, or the grand body to which this token 
alludes.” 
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Not “Ben Hur," but “Her Ben." 

Clerks in bookstores often have strange requests. 
The other day a lady walked into a store and in- 
quired of one of the lady clerks for a copy of 
"Her Ben.” 

“You mean Ben Hur,’ General Wallace’s 
book,” the clerk replied. 

' No, indeed. I never heard of that book The 
ooelwant is 'Her Ben.’ ’’ 

The clerk asked the author, but the lady could 
aot tell who it was, and as a last resort the ques- 
tion was appealed to Columbus T. Dollarhide, 
one of the oldest clerks in the retail book depart- 
ment, and who is recognized as a human biblio- 
graph. 

“Why, yes, we have it,” said he. "The lady 
is right. The book she wants is 'Her Ben,' an 
old Sunday school work published by the Meth- 
odist Book concern . — Indianapolis News. 


Serving Two Masters. 

Unde Billy recently developed a great deal of 
interest in religions matters, and it was observed 
with a good deal of surprise by several boatown- 
ersthat he was no longer ready and willing to 
take a hand at the work they offered him. One 
of the men who had depended a good deal upon 
his services said: 

"I’m sorry that you won’t work any more.” 

“Deed, sah, I is pufflkly willin' to wuhk, but I 
can t wuhk in yoh boat. ” 

“Why not?” 

“Kase she’s a two master.” 

“Why, that’s no reason at all.” 

“Massa, ef you wants to ’peril your own soul, 
’tain’ none ob my business, but de good book 
says plainly as day dat no man kain't sarbe two 
masters. — Washington Star. 

“What was the trouble at the seance last 
night?” "Jones asked to communicate with the 
spirit of his first wife.” "Yes.” "While he was 
talking with her his second wife came in and 
broke up the circle ." — New York Press. 


Motions in a Court of Justice. 

A rather crude citizen of Seguin, a small town 
in western Texas, was elected justice of the 
peacr, and the only law book he had was Cush- 
ing’s Manual. The first case before him was that 
of a cowboy for stealing a steer. When the case 
was called the leading lawyer of the town, the 
Hon. John Ireland by name, was there to de- 
fend the prisoner. 

f, As there is no counsel for the other side,” he 
said, "I make a motion that the case be dis- 
missed.” 

The justice looked over his Manual. "A mo- 
tion has to be seconded,” he said. 

"I second the motion,” promptly responded 
the prisoner. 

‘ 'The motion has been seconded that the case 
be dismissed,” said the court. "All in favor will 
please say 'aye.' ” The prisoner and his attor- 
ney voted "aye.” 

"All opposed will say 'no.' ” Nobody voted. 

"The motion is carried, and the case is dis- 
missed,” repeated the court. "A motion to ad- 
journed is now in order.” 

The prisoner made th^ motion, and the court 
adjourned . — Lancaster Law Remew. 


'What’9 the charge against this man?” "Re- 
sisting an officer.” "Yer honor,” said the pris- 
oner, ' 'I never knew he was an officer. He never 
hit me with his club once .” — Washington Star. 


Manager (boastfully)— "Our theater has been 
newly fitted up; the curtain— in short, everything 
is iron.” Critic— "Yes, yes, everything except 
the performers, and they are wooden ." — Fliegen 
de Blaetter. 


The Rector’s Wife — "And how have you man- 
aged to get along this winter, Mrs. Murphy?” 
Mrs. Murphy— "Sure, ma’am wid the help o’ 
God and a few servant girls I've pulled t’rough.” 
—Puck. 
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SHALL WE HAVE AUTOMATIC 
COUPLERS? 

The reply to this question rests verf largely 
with the employes, and we wish to call the atten- 
tion to the communication of Hon. L. S. Coffin, 
in this issue, for the double purpose of endorsing 
as heartily and emphatically as possible the opin- 
ion expressed by him, that you each and all, in- 
dividually and collectively, the gentle reader as 
well as those of the sterner sex, should use what 
little influence you may have, be it much or 
little, with congressmen and senators. As a mat- 
ter of course if only an occasional employe takes 
the trouble to write and only half a dozen of the 
340 divisions adopt and forward a resolution, it 
will amount to nothing, but if every member, 
every member’s wife, mother, sister or daughter 
writes and every division promptly acts, it will 
have an influence upon the matter that will be of 
inestimable advantage and we believe that some 
beneficial legislation will be enacted. If, how- 
ever, each member thinks my single letter won't 
have any influence, and each division fails to act 
because a single resolution will not be of much 
effect, nothing will be done to inform legislators 
that you not only have an interest in the matter, 
but that you are awake and watching its progress. 
Don’t let the ladies, in accordance with the sug- 
gestion of the editress of that department get the 
start of you, but let us hold our end even with 
them in this respect. 

. A g ai n we wish once more to restate the posi- 
tion of The Conductor on the coupler question, 
and we wish to request every member and every 
division and every one of our lady friends to 
think the matter over carefully, and then when 
you write, state distinctly what you believe to be 
the best way to accomplish the purpose, whether 
it is the adoption of the bill prepared by Mr. 
Coffin, and which means the adoption of the M. 
C B. coupler, or whether you think the position 
of TheConductor. the switchmen, theyard mas- 
masters, Bro Sargent and at least some of the mem- 
bers of the B. of R. T. is the one which will most 
surely and speedily abate the fearful loss of life 
and limb. That position is, that owing to 
the failure of the M C. B. type to do the work 
required of it, its use should not now be made 
compulsory, but that a commission of practical 
men, one half to be from the employes in train 
service, shall be provided to select a coupler 


or couplers, which upon their recommendation 
shall be adopted, and if such acommission. 
after a fair trial, shall decide that the M. C 

B. coupler shall be selected, that it comes the 
nearest to the requirements, from that time, 
we shall advocate the M. C. B. coupler, but 
it certainly seems to us that those whcf are so 
zealously insisting upon the adoption of the M. 

C. B evince a fear that in a competitive test they 
would be defeated. It does not seem to us that so 
eminently fair a proposition as a fair test and may 
the best win, ought to be rejected or opposed by any 
one, and we certainly think, that those who be- 
lieve the vertical hook to be the best, ought to be 
earnest in supporting a proposition that woulJ 
give them the opportunity to demonstrate it 
The bill printed in the January Conductor, and 
which was introduced by Mr. Milliken, describes 
a practically perfect coupler; we believe that if 
this bill was to become a law. it would solve the 
question, but we do not urge its support because 
it would at once relegate to disuse the vertical 
hook, and we are willing ihat it should have an 
opportunity to compete in a trial. 


FOP THE PROTECTION OF EMPLOYES. 

As we have stated in a former issue, Senator 
George has again introduced in the United States 
senate, a bill for the protection of the employfe 
of corporations engaged in inter-state transporta- 
tion and as we deem the bill of importance, we 
give it herewith, although it was printed in The 
Conductor when it was pending in the fifty-first 
congress. 

To protect employes. and servants engaged in foreign 
and inter-state commerce. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represtnta- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as ca- 
bled, That any sailor or other servant or employee em- 
ployed in navigating any ship, steamboat, or other vessel 
engaged in commerce between the United States and any 
foreign country, or in commerce between the states, and 
any employe pr servant of any persou or company en- 
gaged in carrying passengers or property by railway trans- 
portation through the whole or part of two or more' states, 
or between the United States and any foreign country, 
such servant or employe being employed in such business 
for such pet son or company, shall be entitled to recover 
from his employer or master damages for any injury he 
may sustain in such employment through the careless, 
negligent, or unskillful act or omission of his employer or 
master, or through the careless, negligent, or unskillful 
act or omission of his fellow-servant engaged on the same 
service: Provided, That the master or mate of any vessel, 
or the directors, president, vice-president, or superinten l- 
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cnt of a railroad company, or any officer or agent or em- 
ploye of such railroad company or of the owners of such 
vessel who has the power to employ or discharge the 
employe or servant by whose act or omission an injury 
may be cansed. shall not, if injured by such act or omission 
be entitled to the benefit or the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 2. That no rule or regulation of such employer or 
master or company, and no agreement, between him or it 
and any servant or employe, shall exempt said employer, 
master, or company from the full liability imposed by 
this act, but every such rule, regulation, or agreement as to 
the persons protected by this act be, and the same is 
hereby, declared null and void. 

Sac. 3. That where an injury shall be sustained of an 
employe whilst engage ! in coupling cars on any railroad 
it shall be prima facie evidence of negligence on the part 
of the railroad company that coupling arrangements, about 
which said employe was then engaged, were not of the 
safest kind then known and in use 

For some years past, employes of railroads 
have in a number of states, vainly endeavored to 
procure the enactment of some law that would 
relieve them from the injustice of the old common 
law rule, that frees the employer from any liabil- 
ity for injury to an employ^ that occurs through 
the carelessness or negligence of another employ^ 
and under this rule, it has been decided in some 
of the courts that everyone in the employ of a 
railroad company from the superintendent down 
to the section man are co-employ£s or fellow ser- 
vants. A few of the states have enacted laws in 
regard to the matter, but all are more or less 
faulty and in some cases the constitutionality has 
been questioned so that the odds are largely 
against the employ^ in any effort to obtain justice 
and in many of our courts, it is held that a collis- 
ion caused by a careless operator which causes 
the death of a conductor, brakman or engineer, 
who perhaps may never have known of the exist- 
ence of the negligent employ^, is a "hazard inci- 
dent to the occupation" and one for which the 
employer is not liable to an employe though the 
liability to the passenger who may be injured or 
lor the freight that may be damaged, is unques- 
tioned. It does not seem to us that it ought to be 
necessary to say very much to arouse readers to 
activity in respect to this and other matters of vi- 
tal interest to them, and there is not one who will 
not freely admit that there is crying need for re- 
lief, bat the majority "wait for a more convenient 
season" or persuade themselves that it is of no 
ose for me, a single person, to try to do anything 
as 1 haven't influence enough to accomplish any- 
thing; each waits for his neighbor to lead and as 
a consequence nothing is done and the bill dies a 
natural death in the committee room because we, 
the ones interested most deeply fail to make our 
interest known. The bill above referred to is 
now in the hands of the senate committee on 
education and labor and if every person who 
reads this, would immediately write a letter to 
tbe chairman or any member of the committee 
and urge a favorable report, it would have a 
most admirable effect. The following senators 
compose the committee, Joseph M. Carey of Wy- 
oming, Leland Stanford of California, Wm. D. 
Washburn of Minnesota, James McMillan of 
Michigan, H. C. Hansbrough of North Dakota, 
James Z. Geroge of Mississippi. James L. Pugh 
of Alabama, J. S Barnour of Virginia and J. H. 
Kyle of South Dakota. As will be noted, the 
last section of the bill will be a powerful induce- 
ment to railway companies to provide automatic 
couplers if the bill should become a lawt 


A RULING WANTED. 

A brother writes us from Van Buren, Ark., ask- 
ing that we get a ruling in regard to a train order 
and have it published. The Conductor makes 
its own rulings on such matters although like the 
obstinate jurymen who could not induce the other 
eleven to listen to reason, it sometimes finds diffi- 
culty in getting them accepted and inforced. 

Our correspondent does not give the rules un- 
der which the order is given so that we are 
obliged to decide on* "general principles.” 

The problem is, if No. 5 receives a "regardless" 
order to D against No. 6 which has the right to 
the road, and later 5 and 6 get orders to meet at C, 
does 5 have the right to the main track at C? Our 
ruling is no, it does not. The order to run to D 
regardless of 6 does not give 5 the right to hold 
the main track at D and side-track 6, and even if 
it did, the later order to meet at C supercedes the 
first one. The standard rules do not provide for 
a "regardless" order literally, and under them, an 
order to No. 5 to run to D regardless of No. 6 
could not be given. Forms C and D are however, 
practically "regardless" orders, the first or form 
C, giving an inferior train the right of track over 
a superior train and the form of order would be, 
"No. 5 has right of track against No. 6 to D." 
In the explanation it is definitely stated that if the 
trains meet at the designated point, the inferior 
train must take the siding unless otherwise 
directed. Form D gives all regular trains the 
right of track against a specified train and ex- 
plains that this order gives all inferior trains re- 
ceiving it, the right of track over the train speci- 
fied and that the latter must clear all regular 
trains tbe same as if it was an extra; this of 
course would mean that it must side track. 


SAFETY APPLIANCES AND CHEAP 
LABOR. 

The American Machinist evidently does not be- 
lieve in cheap labor. The following is from a re- 
cent issue of that paper. 

The recent more than usual accidents on railroads and 
in manufactories — boiler explosions and the like— go to 
show the propriety of using the ordinary mechanical means 
for preventing such accidents, and as well to the close 
observations of experienced and skillful operatives. On 
railroads, for example, there should be not only a rigid 
block svstem, but tne best men should be employed to 
supplc?ncnt that system. In this case it would not be 
probable that the human intelligence and mechanical ap- 
pliances would fail at tne same time. 

And about the boilers of a manufactory, they should be 
fitted with all the modern appliances that go to provide for 
safety, but as well should be under the eyes of strictly 
competent men. 

There is everything to be said in favor of safety applian- 
ces in all branches of steam engineering— everything is 
to be said in their favor and nothing against them— but it is 
when there is an assumption that these appliances can 
take the place of skill that the mistake is made. These 
appliances should be considered simply as helps to the 
skilled engineer; they should be looked at as something to 
help him in the way of warding off accidents and bringing 
about economy of operation. 

*********** 

We believe, as before indicated, in the use of every 
actual safety or economical appliance, but we believe, 
even more, in the employment of the very best men to be 
had. In this country we trifle too much with the use of 
steam, whether it is employed on railroads or in manu- 
factories. 
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THE C. P. STRIKE. 

We have delayed the last form of The Conduc- 
tor in order to give to our readers the causes 
which brought about the present strike of brake- 
men and conductors on the western division of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 

During the latter part of January, a committee 
representing the members of the Order and the 
Trainmen who were employed on the western 
division of the C. P., presented a request for 
some increase of pay and the correction of some 
injustices which existed. General Superintend- 
ent Whyte declined to make any concessions what- 
ever, and when the committee decided to call 
upon the officers of the organizations, they were 
notified that if they did not immediately return 
home and go to work they would all be dismissed; 
the members of the committee declined to obey 
the mandate and were accordingly dismissed. 
Grand Chief Conductor Clark went to Winnipeg, 
and after an interview with Mr. Whyte, the dis- 
missed men were reinstated, and Mr. Whyte ad- 
vised them that as soon as he could make a visit 
to Montreal and consult with the general man- 
ager, he would call them together at Winnipeg 
and take up the matter of their requests. We are 
not advised as to whether the committee was 
convened by a notice from Mr- Whyte or not, 
but after his return from Montreal, they met him 
and endeavored to have a settlement of the wage 
question, and when we inform readers that two 
and a half cents per mile is all that is paid freight 
conductors, it will readily be seen that there was 
good reason for requesting an increase, but while 
carrying out his promise to meet the committee, 
Mr. Whyte did not redeem the promise to make a 
fair settlement. On the contrary he declined to 
do anything whatever, and the committee again 
sent for their grand officers. Brother Clark be- 
ing sick in bed, Brother Garretson went to Win- 
nipeg, and with Brother Wilkinson of the Train- 
men, sought to arrange matters, but were met 
by a refusal from Mr. Whyte to discuss the 
matter with them, and this was followed by an 
order to the employes to withdraw from the or- 
ganizations or be dismissed, and about one hun- 
dred employes were discharged because they re- 
fused to withdraw, and as a matter of course the 
strike followed. Comment is needless, and with 
the space available impossible, but those who 
have known the $60,000 president of the C. P. in 
the past, will at once recognize his hand in the 
matter, and will see that the man who surren- 
dered his citizenship in the United States to be 
made a titled snob in Canada has not changed, 
and that the present "Sir William" is the same 
character, the same "Van Home," that he was 
twenty years ago on the old North Missouri, only 
that he now has increased opportunities for per- 
secution. He has gained his present position 
largely by trampling on the rights of others and 
by grinding the employes under his feet. 


TO LIMIT PRIVATE FORTUNES. 

Paymaster Rodney of the U. S. Navy suggests 
an amendment to the constitution limiting fort- 
unes, and says ‘ 'the standard of private fortunes, 
once hundreds of thousands, is now hundreds of 
millions of dollars; inevitably redoubling and 
concentrating by compound interest until comes 


the world s only remedy hitherto, violent revolu- 
tion. Idols betray. Thus, the Constitution, too 
proudly atheistic to begin, ' ‘In the name of God, 
Amen," or to notice Him at all, left slavery and 
secession open qhestions, hence terrific war. Its 
absence of limit to hereditary individual absorp- 
tion. must shut our country into penniless peasan- 
try, wage- bondage, congestion of wealth to cities, 
presisely as under despotisms. Unless we limit 
fortunes (the only effectual difference), despite 
our fond nickname "Republic." we shall "get 
there all the same.” 

The proposed amendment is as follows: 

No citizen or resident nor investor, in any or 
all states, territories or district comprising the 
United States, shall be permitted to possess, in 
all kinds of property, an aggregate value of more 
than one million of dollars; which sum shall be 
the limit of private property in any individual, 
joint-individual, guardian, trustee, or other form 
or device of private estate ownership. And when- 
ever and wherever such private ownership or 
holding shall be found to exceed the limit above 
named, the excess shall be condemned as a public 
nuisance and a public peril, and be accordingly 
forfeited into the United States treasury. And 
the states, territories and district shall, each and 
all, enforce this amendment by necessary or penal 
legislation, failing in which, Congress shall so en- 
force it. 

Mr. Rodney thinks this would compel those 
who now hold the vast fortunes to distribute 
them among relatives and friends and that it will 
prevent the much complained of watering of stocks 
and bonds. While possibly something in the way 
of limiting private fortunes may become necessary 
we doubt if it would have the effect expected by 
Mr. Rodney in the way of prevention of the evils 
complained of. With a few notable exceptions, 
the large fortunes are pretty well distributed after 
the death of the individual who accumulates them 
and m our opinion, something in the way of the 
restriction of corporate power and influence is 
much more necessary than the restriction of in- 
dividual wealth. 


"IF." 

In a recent number of the Railway Age , appears 
an article showing the "loss" of the Great North- 
ern Railway by decrease in freight rates during 
the past ten years and placing it at $42,991,403 36 
or for both freight and passenger, $45,039 069.14 
and it says that "these figures represent the 
actual loss to the company." By the same process 
of reasoning, the writer has "lost” $3,728,091.04 
04 during the same period. That is, like the 
Great Northern, he failed to get it and conse- 
quently "lost" it. The mathematician of the Agt 
should now figure out the "actual loss" to the re- 
tail grocers by the decrease in the price of sugar 
during the past year; another opportunity is that 
of showing how much railway employes have 
"lost" during the past ten years because they, 
like the companies, have not received as much 
per ton per mile during the whole period as they 
did during 1882. 

Brother Kinzie. the "Oh, My" candidate who 
didn't have "pads on his knees" at New Orleans, 
is now in charge of what is known as the y Wau- 
kesha scoot," and the patrons of that train wm 
find him a competent and obliging gentleman. 
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Killed while in the discharge of his duty as a 
conductor near Buffalo Gap, South Dakota, 
Brother G. H. Benson, of Long Pine Division 
No. 173. By the death of Brother Benson, Long 
Pine Division loses a steadfast and loyal mem- 
ber, one always ready to aid in the advance- 
ment of his brothers, and always willing to 
extend a helping hand in time of trouble. Res- 
olutions of respect and sympathy were adopted 
by the division. 

^ttebee. 

Died, January 23d, at her home in Raleigh, N. 
C., Mrs. Annie Taylor Busbee, mother of Bro. 
J. T. Busbee, Division No. 264. 

Mrs. Busbee was bom October 13, 1825; was 
the daughter of James Fauntleroy and Eliza 
Leonora Taylor; married Perrin Busbee Jan- 
uary 1st, 1845; was left a widow, with four 
sons, September 16, 1853, and. at the time of 
her death, was sixty-six years old. Jt so hap- 
pened that Itlrs. Busbee was born, married and 
lived in the same house in which she died for 
sixty-six years. 

Of her sons, three survive: C.M.and F.H. Bus- 
bee, both brilliant and learned lawyers, prac- 
ticing with success their profession in this 
city, the other, Johnson Busbee, a valuable and 
useful officer of the Seaboard Air Line, and all 
worthy of the honored name they bear. 

(Eouington. 

Died, February 8th. at Cameron, Mo., the wife 
of Brother J. R. Cameron, of Trenton Division 
No. 42. 

On February 7th, as Mrs. J. R. Covington 
was on her way home from a visit to St. Louis, 
she was taken very sick, near Cameron, at 
which place she was compelled to leave the 
train and take to her bed. She was taken to 
the home of Brother Steward, where she was 
kindly cared for. She telegraphed at once to 
her husband, in this city, who hastened to her 
bedside, little dreaming that the call was from 
a dying heart. At a meeting of Trenton Div- 
ision, No. 42, O. R. C. held February 21st, 1892, 
the usual resolutions were adopted. 

IlouflljcrtiTf 

By a runaway car causing an accident, Brother 
E. R. Dougherty was killed on the D. & R. G. 


Brother Dougherty was a respected member of 
Denver Division No. 44. 

Jlotjle. 

The home of Brother J. S. Doyle, Assistant 
Chief Conductor of Battle Creek Division No. 

6 has been bereft of its brightest ornament and 
the spring flowers will soon bloom over all that 
is mortal of Heles June, the twenty month old 
daughter of Brother Doyle and wife, and while 
the young life has been as brief as the spring 
flowers, it has but been transplanted to a bright- 
er home to bloom through eternity. 

At a regular meeting of the division, resolu- 
tions of sympathy with the bereaved parents 
were adopted. 

forofer. 

At r regular meeting of San Gabriel Division 
No. 256, resolutions of sympathy with the 
family and regret for the untimely death of 
Brother C. L. Fowzer, of that division, were 
adopted. In the death of Brother Fowzer, the 
division has lost an active and earnest mem- 
ber, the members, a sincere and kindly friend 
and Brother, the railway an efficient and pop- 
ular conductor, and the family a loving hus- 
band, son and brother. 

gugaboont. 

Mrs. D. C. Hugaboom, wife of Brother Huga- 
boom, of Nickel Plate Division No. 145, a lov- 
ing wife and esteemed friend has been called 
from a sphere of usefulness to a higher home 
beyond the Stygian river, and the shadow of 
a terrible calamity rests upon our stricken 
Brother. The division, at a regular meeting, 
adopted resolutions of sympathy with the be- 
reaved family, and expressing theif sense of 
the loss of one, who for many years was a bright 
and shining example of a noble character. 

4 *achotoatj. 

At the residence of her grandfather in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Sunday evening, January 17th, 
little Sallie A., only child of Brother B. J. and 
Mary H. Jackoway. What pen can write or ton- 
gue express words of consolation to those who 
have been so deeply and terribly bereaved. The 
light of the home goes out in darkness when the 
childish prattle ceases, and though time may 
assuage the grief, a void is left that can never 
be filled and empty words are a mockery. 


"flfljere** nothing terrible in beath; 

’5Ti* but to cast our robe® atoat), 
2knb *lee*t at nijjljt without a breath 
CTo break reyo*c till baton of bat)." 
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Died, December 23rd, Brother Thomas J. Las- 
siter, late Chief Conductor of R. E. Lee Di- 
vision No. 205; the division will severely feel 
the loss of Brother Lassiter, one of their most 
respected and energetic members cut off in the 
prime of his usefulness. The usual resolutions 
were adopted by the division and the charter 
draped in mourning for thirty days. 

Died, at Irvinton, Pa., from the effects of La 
Grippe, January 19th, Brother Michael Liddy, 
a well known conductor on the W. N. Y. & P. 
R’y, and an efficient and earnest member of 
Oil City Division No. 163. 

Iftabatt. 

“His death was untimely and his brethren 
mourn.” January 5th, Brother F. M. Mahan, of 
Louisville Division No. 89, went down with his 
train to his death in an accident on the Kentucky 
& Indiana bridge in Louisville. Division 89 ex- 
tend to the bereaved wife and daughter, their 
sincere sympathy and pray God in his infinite 
mercy and tenderness to guard, guide and pro- 
tect the widow and fatherless in their sad 
affliction. 

Brother C. E. Malby, of Division No. n, was 
killed in a collision at Wichita, Kansas, Octo- 
ber 19th, 1891, and in his death the division loses 
one of its best members. The division unani- 
mously extends to the relatives and friends their 
sincere sympathy, and to those who so kindly 
aided the committee, particularly Bro. Charles 
Warren of No. 1, Mr. C. M. Fisher, Bridge- 
port, Ohio, Messrs. J. F. and F. M. Townsend, 
of the C. I. & W. railway and Mrs. F. G. Ward 
and Mr. H. J. James, of Arkansas City, their 
heartfelt thanks. 

Brother W. R. McGill, an old time Wabash 
conductor, a respected member of Morris Div- 
ision No. 41, of Chicago, and recently employed 
on the Big Four, met with an untimely and 
sudden death in a recent collision. 

The grim reaper having entered the home of 
Brother J. F. Moorhead, of Anchor Line Divis- 
ion No: 217, and removed from thence the wife 
and mother, the division at its regular meeting 
adopted resolutions of sympathy with him in 
his bereavement and their appreciation of the 
blow that has fallen upon him. 

ptcboi*. 

Edith, daughter of Brother C. E. Nichols and 
wife, was recently summoned to a better land, 
and a Des Moines fireside is left desolate. 
Brother Nichols and wife have the heartfelt 
sympathy of a host of friends, and at its regu- 
lar meeting, February 14th, the division adopted 
the usual resolutions. 

liiicc. 

October 24th, Brother R. W. Rice of Chatta- 


hoochee Division No. 71 was killed at Hatchet 
Creek while in the discharge of his duty, and 
thus another of our best members has joined 
the innumerable throng beyond the river and 
taken up his abode with the blessed. His un- 
timely end is deeply mourned by the members 
of this division and a large circle of friends. 
Resolutions of respect to his memory were 
adopted by the division. 

July 8th, last, Brother W. J. Shafer of R. B. 
Hawkins Division No. 114 was killed at Wash- 
ington, Pa. while in the discharge of his duty 
as conductor, by a log falling off a car upon 
him. The ways of the grim reaper are mani- 
fold. Brother Shafer escaped the many and 
usual perils of the rail to fall a victim to the 
carelessness of some one in loading a car, and 
was stricken down in an entirely unexpected 
way. “His death was untimely and his breth- 
ren mourn,” and at a recent meeting expressed 
their sorrow and sympathy by the adoption of 
resolutions. 

“God’s finger touched him and he slept.” 
Brother William Shand, of Lone Star Division 
No. 53, has passed from earthly trials and trib- 
ulations and his brethren miss the presence 
which but lately aided them in their labors. 
Resolutions expressive of their sense of be- 
eayement and of sympathy with the desolate 
family were adopted by the division. 

Died at his home in Minneapolis, Minn., De- 
cember 9th, 1891, Brother M. Shay of Minne- 
apolis Division No. 117. The remains of Bro. 
Shay were taken to his former home in Mil- 
waukee for sepulcher, accompanied by an es- 
cort from 1 17 and resolutions commemorative of 
his untimely end were adopted. 

IgmUarfr. 

Died, Fedrury 13th, at his home in Mazomanie, 
Wis., of Bright’s disease, Brother Henry D. 
Willard. Brother Willard was one of the old- 
est conductors of the St. Paul road, and up to 
a few weeks before his death was in charge of 
the train on the Prairie du Sac branch. He 
was the conductor of the Center branch train 
for a number of years, and during his residence 
in our city won, through his accommodating, 
genial nature, a place in the hearts of each and 
every one of our citizens with whom business 
or pleasure threw him in contact. For some 
months previous to his death Brother Willard 
had been ailing, Bright’s disease being the 
principal cause. In January he lost the sight 
of one eye and this, together with financial 
troubles, are thought to have hastened the sad 
end. He was 42 years of age. The funeral 
• occurred Tuesday, conducted by the Madison 
lodge of the Order of Railway Conductors, of 
which deceased was a charter member, and 
the first of the lodge to pass to the great be- 
yond. The funeral train consisted of three 
coaches, all crowded, and the remains were 
taken to Prairie du Chien for interment. 
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AN ENGINEER'S ESCAPE. 


Copyrighted_by the Mexican and Central American News Association. 1892. 


San Antonio, Texas, March. — If one per cent 
of the adventures which befall Americans in 
Mexico in any one month in any year could be 
collected within the covers of a book they would 
surely make up a very thick volume of as inter- 
esting and exciting reading as any that has been 
given to the world in many a year. To one who 
has lived in that country of flowers and sunshine, 
of cacti and scorpions, of swarthy, low-browed, 
blanketed men, who, with their high-crowned 
and wide-brimmed sombreros pulled far down 
over their foreheads, their stealthy, cat-like move- 
ments, their dark and menacing, but beautiful 
eyes look very like stage viliians; of black-clad and 
hooded graceful women with faces suggestive in 
purity of outline of paintings of the Madonna and 
with morals suggestive of nothing which I care to 
mention here, of big-eyed and half-naked child- 
ren; of smooth-shaven monks and priests and 
fierce-mustachioed soldiers; of gallant caballeros 
and cringing, half-starved pilados; of low, white, 
thick- walled houses with their heavily iron-barred 
windows and worm-eaten but wonderfully carved 
doors; of narrow, foul-smelling streets and broad, 
beautifully shaded plazas; of filthy hovels and 
* grand cathedrals; to one, I say, who has passed a 
few idle months in this wonderful land which the 
iron horse of civilization has brought so close to 
us of the United States; the most perilous adven- 
tures or the most exciting situations of romance 
are tame and commonplace in comparison with 
the real drama of life to which he has been a 


daily witness. Small wonder that that marvel- 
ously original spinner of weird and nightmare 
yarns, Fyder Haggard, should have decided to* 
use this strange country as the stage whereon his 
fantastic characters should act their parts. He 
may surround his dreamland people there with 
scenes in keeping with them and still paint the 
background with fidelity to nature, which, by the 
way, would be something of a novelty to his 
readers. 

The most picturesque and interesting parts of 
Mexico are undoubtedly those off the regular line 
of travel — the towns where tourists and drum- 
mers seldom venture, and whence the machine- 
correspondents rarely send their guide-bookish 
letters. But even on the steel highways there are 
exciting and soul-stirring adventures to be met at 
times, although they are hardly ever recorded in 
type. Working on a railroad in the land of Lib- 
ertad and Tamales is quite another thing to per- 
forming the same class of labor in the United 
States. Particularly is this so as regards the en- 
gineers and firemen. All of these men are Ameri- 
cans, for the managers of the railroads very sooir 
discovered that Mexicans could not be relied up- 
on in such positions. The preference thus shown- 
for the hated ‘Gringos” — for despite President 
Diaz's oft expressed friendliness toward his north- 
ern neighbors, the fact remains that we are cord- 
ially hated by the people at large — so incensed 
the Mexicans that they ever since have sought to 
make the lives of the trainmen miserable. 
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If an engineer is so unfortunate as to run his 
locomotive over some person who has happened 
on the track he is arrested as soon as he can be 
' caught, and, no matter how good his defense may 
be or what the circumstances were, is thrown in- 
to a filthy, vermin-infested cell — they have no 
other kind in Mexico — and there kept awaiting 
his trial for months. If in the end he escapes 
with his life he may account himself extremely 
' fortunate. So well is this understood by these 
men that as soon as such an accident occurs they 
invariably make the most strenous efforts to es- 
cape without a moment’s loss of time to the 
United States. In these runs for liberty they are 
always assisted by their sympathizing fellow 
irainmen. Any man who has “railroaded” in 
Mexico for any length of time can tell of a dozen 
such escapes of engineers and firemen, and mighty 
exciting tales they are, but there is one which far 
^•eclipses all the rest in point of interest. 

' It was in the early part of 1888 that Ed. Mur- 

• ray first began running an engine on the Mexican 
International railroad, which stretches from El 
Ciudad Porfirio Diaz — formerly Piedras Negras 
— on the Rio Grande, to Torreon, on the south- 
western border of Coahuila, where it connects 
with the Mexican Central. Ed had been “firing” 

• on the International for several months before he 
became an engineer. He was only eighteen years 
old and the youngest engineer on the road, but he 
was a thoroughly good one and a great favorite 
with all the men. He was a high-spirited, hand- 
some young fellow and always full of life and fun. 
His comrades had nicknamed him “Smiling Ed,” 
because of the perpetual good-humored grin 
which he wore. 

One day Ed was getting ready to pull a freight 
- train out from Monclova, a big town a hundred 
and forty-eight miles from Piedras Negras, and 
which was the capital of Coahuila and Texas 
when they formed one state. He had “coaled 
up” and was running his engine on a siding when 
an old woman attempted to cross the track ahead 
of it. Ed saw that she had plenty of time to get 
over, but, to his horror, she stumbled and fell 
across one of the rails when the engine was with- 
in thirty feet of her. The young engineer re- 
versed the lever and put on the brakes; but he 
was too late, and the wheels crushed over her 
body, killing her instantly. Many persons saw 
the accident and at once there was a great outcry 
and much excitement. Ed saw the people com- 
ing from every direction. He knew what to ex- 
pect at their hands and his mind was made up in 
a second. He turned to his fireman, a negro who 
was to make the run as an “extra,” the regular 
fireman being ill, and said: 


“Run to the tank and take water as soon as 
you can. Then hustle back to the station and 
wait for me. Lively now!” 

With these words he jumped from the engine 
and ran as fast as he could to the station. He 
darted up the stairs to the telegraph office, ex- 
plained in a breath what had happened, and asked 
the operator to wire ahead for a clear track. 
Even before he had finished speaking the operator 
was pounding the key with a nervous energy that 
showed he was fully alive to the emergency, The 
demand for a clear track went humming over the 
wires to the north and then Ed turned his atten- 
tion to the door. Men were heard coming up the 
stairs. There was not a moment to lose, the 
young engineer slammed the door shut, locked it, 
and shoved a heavy table against it. Then he 
ran to a window and looked out. Hundreds of 
people had gathered about the station and their 
number was constantly increasing. The engine 
which he had sent to the water tank was backing 
down to the platform. 

Ed took in the situation at a glance. He saw 
that the police and soldiers had surrounded the 
station so as to cut off his escape. He must 
act quickly and boldly. The engine had stopped 
opposite the window where he was. He turned 
for a moment to the busy operator, shouted 
“Adios, old man!” suddenly threw up the window 
and sprang out. It was a good fifteen foot jump, 
but he landed on the platform safely. Another 
bound and he was in the cab of his engine and 
had pulled the throttle open to the last notch. 
Then, as the engine gave a leap forward, he and 
the fireman dropped to the floor of the cab and 
lay there. There was a volley from the soldiers 
and policemen and flying fragments of glass from 
the windows fell on the two men. The cab was 
riddled with bullets and the glass front of the 
steam guage was shattered, but beyond that no 
damage was done. In another quarter of a min* 
ute they were out of range and the locomotive 
was skimming over the rails at the rate of a mile 
a minute, the bell swinging and shaking with the 
jumping of the engine and ringing out a frenzied 
warning to clear the way for liberty! 

Faster and faster flew the engine! Ed, with 
his eyes resting steadily on the track ahead and 
his hands grasping with nervous intensity the 
lever, was balancing himself on the engineer s 
seat, the negro fireman, his black skin wet aad. 
glistening, was reeling like a drunken man as be 
stood on the iron plate which covered the space 
between the locomotive and the tender and threw 
fresh fuel into the furnace. Not a word was 
spoken by either of the men. Their thoughts 
were in that loved country so far away to the 
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north, and to reach which they bad started in a 
race against all Mexico. They were only two 
men against a nation, but then the steed they rode 
had sinews of steel and muscles of iron, the rac- 
ing track was clear to the finish, and, best of all, 
they had a big start in the run. Ha! but had 
they ? Ed’s heart, which had begun to beat with 
normal regularity in the last few minutes, sud- 
denly seemed to stand still and then to be climbing 
up into his throat and choke him. What if the 
authorities should telegraph ahead to throw a 
switch and side track the engine or even to wreck 
it? As this thought came into his head the young 
engineer pushed the lever forward with a jerk 
and reversed the wheels with a suddeness which 
nearly threw him and the fireman from the cab. 
The moment that the locomotive was at a stand- 
still he grabbed a wrench and jumped to the 
ground. He ran to a telegraph pole, pulled off 
his shoes, and shinned up it like a monkey. 
With his wrench he twisted the wire in two and 
then slid to the ground again. In another minute 
the engine was again tearing along the rails to- 
ward the north. 

It was down grade now and the great machine 
was going at lightning speed. Past groups of 
wondering, open-mouthed and wide-eyed natives; 
past little stations and villages; past side-tracked 
trains, whose crews guessed what was up and 
waved their hands as they wished their fleeing 
comrades a fervent God-speed, the engine tore 
along. It shot like a meteor through the town of 
Baroteran, and as it flew over the switches there 
it swayed from side to side as though it must leave 
the track. The sand box was shaken off and left 
behind; the clanging bell was jerked from its fas- 
tenings and flung far into the air; everything 
movable in the cab was jostled out, and the oil 
cans and tools were scattered far and wide. 

The men held on for their lives. Their faces 
were set and stern and in their eyes was that wild t 
almost insane light which is rare save on a battle- 
field or in times of intense excitement. The ex- 
hilaration which comes to brave men when they 
are in extreme peril and are fighting for their 
lives was theirs. A fierce savage joy was in their 
hearts, and they yelled in defiance at the wonder- 
ing groups of people as they passed them by. 
Every second decreased the distance to their 
goal. At Baroteran Ed looked at his watch, they 
bad come fifty- nine miles in just one hour! A 
quarter of an hour more and they were sixteen 
miles nearer still to liberty, and were dashing 
through the coal-mining town of Sabinas. And 
now that city was left far behind and the engine 
was sweeping around short curves in the moun- 
tains, now flying along at the edge of a canon, 
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now shrieking through a narrow cut or roaring 
over a bridge. Not once was the terrible speed 
slackened! 

No one knew better than they what fearful 
chances they were taking, but they also knew 
that to delay at all was even more dangerous thair 
to go on. They knew that the broken wire 
would be discovered and mended and that they 
would be captured if they did not reach the Rio 
Grande before this was done. It was far better 
they thought, to risk death on the rail than to be 
thrown into a dungeon to linger there, without 
trial, perhaps for months, and in the end be shot. 

But now a new trouble and a closer peril than 
any that had gone before was on them. The en- 
gine which had been under such a terrible strain 
for so long began to run less smoothly. The jour- 
nals were nearly red hot and getting worse with 
every revolution of the wheels. The boxes of the 
tender were all afire. There was no time to cool 
them. There was no oil in the cab. Ed knew 
that he could not keep it up much longer at the 
pace which he had set. Something must give way 
soon. Strong and perfect as the machinery was, 
there was a limit to the strain which might be put 
upon it. What was he to do? 

They were approaching the little station of 
Leona now, and as Ed looked ahead he saw a 
north bound freight train side tracked there and 
waiting for him to pass. His mind was made up 
in an instant. He slowed up his quivering engine 
and stopped! He had brought it one hundred 
and six miles over a rough road in one hour and 
fifty-three minutes, probably the fastest run for 
the distance ever made on this continent. 

For him and the fireman to leave the engine 
and tell the freight conductor of their peril was 
the work of a very few minutes. The conductor 
was equal to the occasion. He quickly broke one 
of the seals on a box car and the fugitives clam- 
bered in. The car door was closed and the seal 
skillfully put on again. Then Ed’s engine was 
side-tracked and the train pulled out for Piedras 
Negras. When the train reached Allende, nine 
miles further on; it was stopped and at once sur- 
rounded by soldiers and policemen. 

The telegraph wires had been mended and the 
officers had learned that the escaping engineer 
had left his engine at Leona. They said that 
they must search the freight train. The conduc- 
tor professed ignorance of the whereabouts of the 
fugitives, but the officers went through the ca- 
boose, looked petween the cars and in the loco 
motive cab and tender. Then they said that they 
must search the cars. The conductor protested 
strongly against them breaking the seals, and 
while he was arguing with them he slyly signalled 
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to his engineer to go ahead. Before the officers When the train rolled in to Piedras Negras 


could determine what to do the conductor had 
swung onto the caboose and the train was rattling 
away. The next station was Nava and there the 
train was stopped again by a squad of soldiers on 
the track. They, too, searched the caboose and 
engine and wanted to go through the cars. But 
this time the conductor did not pull away from 
them. They listened to his protest against their 
breaking the seals, and then gravely informed 
him that they would ride on his train until it 
reached Piedras Negras, where, they had no 
doubt, that the question would be quickly settled. 

With Piedras Negras only twenty-four miles 
away and the tops of the cars covered with sold- 
iers, it looked very much as though poor Ed had 
made his long run for liberty in vain. Still the 
conductor did not give up all hope of saving the 
runaways. It was about four o’clock in the after- 
noon and he had a clear track ahead, but he made 
up his mind to take as long a time as possible to 
get to Piedras Negras, in the hope that when 
darkness came on the men could get away with- 
out being seen. He gave his engineer instruc- 
tions to delay as much as he could. Two or 
three miles were covered and then the train 
stopped. The engineer said that something was 
wrong with his locomotive. He put in a good 
hour trying to fix the mythical break, and then 
said that he would have to run very slowly to get 
•to Piedras Negras at all. The sun went down 
and darkness came on rapidly, as it always does 
in this region of short twilights, but the soldiers 
were vigilant and by some strange chance, were 
nearly all on the very car in which the men they 
were after were concealed. There was no chance 
for the conductor to communicate with Ed or the 
fireman, and he knew that they themselves would 
not think of escaping from the car, even if they 
could open the door, which was impossible. It 
looked as if all chance for them was gone and it 
was with a heavy heart that the conductor rolled 
with his train into Fuente, a little station only 
four and a half miles from Piedras Negras. Here, 
however, the very chance for which he had 
waited came. A telegram was handed to the offi- 
cer in charge of the soldiers, and when he had 
read it he ordered his men off the cars. Then he 
told the conductor to hurry on to Piedras Negras, 
as the authorities were waiting there for his 
train. The locomotive started off at once at a 
suspiciously fast rate of speed, considering its 
-disabled condition, and the train was soon out of 
sight. Then it stopped; the two men were re- 
leased and told to hide out in the brush until late, 
and then to go quietly to the railroad bridge in 
the town whfire they would be met by friends 
and escorted across the Rio Grande. 


there were two hundred Mexicans on hand to 
meet it, and the cars were opened and searched in 
short order. The engineer and conductor came 
over to Eagle Pass and quietly gathered together 
some good men who could be depended upon in 
times of emergency. These men — there were ten 
of them — armed themselves and stole singly and 
by twos across into Mexico. They hid near the 
railroad bridge and waited. The Mexican officers 
were on the alert and had stationed themselves all 
along the river banks and at the bridge. It was 
about 2 a. m. when Ed and the negro fireman 
stole softly up to the bridge and started to cross 
it. In a second the officers were on them, and in 
another the ten Texans were there, too, with their 
sixshooters in their h^nds. The Mexicans dropped 
their prisoners and beat a retreat for reinforce- 
ments, but when they returned the fugitives were 
safe on Uncle Sam's land. 

When Ed reached the Texas end of the bridge 
he took a long breath and filled his lungs with 
good old Lone Star air. "Thank God!" was all 
he said, and as he said it there went up a genuine 
Texas yell from his companions’ throats. 

He never went upon Mexican soil again, and 
he is cow an engineer on the International and 
Great Northern railroad in Texas. 

. N. A. Jennings. 

The Drummer. 

The drummer has an EZ way 
When he SA's to sell; 

He spreads before you an RA 
Of samples that XL. 

Then talks and talks with NRG 
Until you DZ grow, 

And feeling he's your NME, 

An IC manner show. 

You say you don't want NE thing; 

No PT he displays, 

Then, getting mad, says UL fling 
Him out in KC stays. 

He'll SQ then to take a "smile,” 

And tell HS nut tale, 

And thus LA your anger while 
In PC makes a sale. 

If you should CK a place to hide 
With glee he’ll CQ too, 

And when at EV leaves your side. 

He’s sold his goods — & U. 

A drummer cannot CA snub, 

And will XQ s a kick, 

Like YZ doesn’t fear a club, 

And to UE will stick. 

— H. C. Dodge, in Dry Goods Retailer and Jobber. 
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T. D. Casey of Lone Star Division No. 53. 

Bro. Casey was born at Mill Creek, Schuylkill 
county, Penn., October 3, 1853. He was 

educated at Ashland same county. Leaving 
school in 1869 to accept an honorable position as 
brakeman probable on the bead eod of a coal 
train on the P. & R. Promoted to conductor on 
toe same road in 1870, but served only a short 
time when he resigned to accept a position as fire- 
man on the A. & G. W. Tiring of the shovel in 
a few months he resigned and went to switching 
at Galion, Ohio, in the C. C. C. & I. yard 


Casey who became a member of the Order in 
1885 has been general yardmaster of the M. K. & 
T. railway for eleven years at Denison. Although 
generally in charge of yard work, from preference 
he has frequently had charge of trains, both pas- 
senger and freight and is to-day one of the most 
active working members of No. 53, and many a 
member of the Order who became stranded in 
Denison can thank him for employment and other 
favors. 

Gertib Tygard. 



T. D. CASEY. 


shortly afterwards was given charge of the night 
yard where he served until 1881, when he was 
transferred to the I. & St. L. as yardmaster at 
Litchfield, 111., where he remained until 
1883, when on account of his wife’s 
health and by the advice of physicians 
he secured leave of absence and started 
for San Antonio in the hope that a change of 
climate would restore her health. But contrary 
to expectations, Mrs. Casey’s death occurred in 
Denison shortly after their arrival here, leaving 
two sons Thomas and Edward, who now hold im- 
portant positions on the M. K. & T. railway. Mr. 


Watered Stock. 

By request of a member we print the following: 

Quitman, Ga., Feb. 25, 1892. 
Editor Quitman Sun : 4 

A number of good people have requested me to 
discuss the subject of watered railroad stock, and 
I ask space in the columns of your paper (which I 
regard as a friend to the masses) to publish my 
protest against this great swindle, which I hope 
you will accord me. 

It is not my purpose to oppose the equitable 
interest of corporations, but to endeavor to place 
a check upon the dishonesty practiced by them 
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upon the farmers and the laboring classes, 
roads have been a well protected class. They 
have been permitted by law to charge such 
freight and passenger rates that they have sapped 
the country in a measure of its financial srrength 
and filled their coffers to overflowing. 

A road that cost $20,000 per mile to build and 
equip, is permitted to be bonded for $40,000 per 
mile, or a clear steal of $20,000 per mile. The 
railroad commission permits the railway corpora- 
tion to charge such freight and passenger rates as 
will declare a dividend not only on the $20,000 
per mile actually invested, but also upon the $20, 
000 per mile that has never been invested. Not 
only this, an investment company is organized by 
the capitalists who own the road, and this invest- 
ment company, by some unaccountable means, 
owns the rolling stock and all the improvemen ts, 
along the line of road. The railroad company pays 
the investment company 17 per cent for the use 
of the rolling stock and improvements, when the 
railroad is already bonded for $40,000 per mile 
for construction and equipment. When the rail- 
road company declares a dividend of four per 
cent, that means four percent on the $20,000 per 
mile in actual investment, four per cent on the 
$20,000 already in the pockets (and in invest- 
ments) of the owners of the railroad, plus the 17 
per cent paid to the investment company for its 
bogus claim upon the rolling stock, etc, which is 
really more than 20 per cent. The farmers and 
the railroad employes are the greatest sufferers 
from this exorbitant taxation. The farmers are 
both producers and consumers and must pay tax 
both ways. When they dispose of their products 
they are paid the market price less the freight it 
takes to carry them to market. When they pur- 
chase supplies the freight is added to the original 
cost. If the railroad over which products and 
supplies are hauled has a heavy bonded debt, 
whether honest or dishonest, the iaw allows it to 
charge sufficient tariff to declare a dividend upon 
the whole. 

All the watered stock should be cancelled, (of 
which it has been estimated there are five billions 
in combined railway corporations in the United 
States), and the greed of corporations checked by 
lqgal limits to fair dividends on the actual amount 
invested, after paying operating expenses. 

When a railroad has a very large bonded debt 
it very naturally begins to devise ways and means 
for declaring a dividend. This is done by in- 
creasing freight and passenger rates and cutting 
down the wages of employes. If a law was 
enacted compelling the cancellation of watered 
stock, then the debt upon which the producer, 
consumer and employ^ would have to pay a divi- 


dend would be reduced one-half, the wages of 
employes would be raised and more men would 
be employed to handle the increased amount 
of freights caused by the reduction of the freight 
tariff. As it cow stands the farmer and the rail- 
way employd contribute the greater part of this 
tariff. It falls with heavy force upon the em- 
ployd. Corporations do not driye men to their 
tasks with whips, etc., but through hunger, dis- 
tress, lack of fair wages for faithful work and 
threats of discharge. A railway employd, besides 
contributing more than his quota of the tariff im- 
posed by the road upon the public, is placed un- 
der the ban of suspicion by continually having 
detectives to hound him, which stamps him, in 
the eyes of the world, as a thief. The very men 
who have pocketed millions of unlawfully gotten 
money from a defenseless public and rob their 
employes, engage such infamous agents as Pinker- 
ton's detectives to disgrace and ruin them. Mr. 
Watson has introduced a bill against this miser- 
able detective gang. It is both timely and wise. 

My motto is, cancel the watered stock! Choke 
to death the Pinkerton gang! 

Respectfully, etc., 

W. S. Humphreys. 
— 

A Quaint Advertisement. 

In one of its issues of June, 1657, The Public 
Advertiser of London sets forth the fact, that at a 
certain house of a Frenchman and in a certain 
street, there would be found an excellent bever- 
age called cocoa. A new drink had been dis- 
covered by Columbus. He had brought home 
the knowledge of it from America and it bad be- 
come very popular in Spain, (as it is yet indeed,) 
and the news had traveled far and wide, until 
finally it was brought across the English Channel 
by an enterprising Frenchman and established in 
the heart of London. To-day the wonderful 
dietary advantages of cocoa are being everywhere 
recognized as infinitely superior to tea and coffee, 
because while supplying a mild stimulant, it also 
nourishes and strengthens and is therefore of 
permanent value. But it was no light task to 
discover the proper method of preparing this ex- 
cellent article for daily use and this may have 
been one of the reasons why it has been so lo ig 
coming into general use. But ever since Mr. C. 
J. Van Houten invented his method of subduing 
the indigestibility of the fatty substances and at 
the same time oringing out the strength and nat- 
ural flavor and all the nourishing properties of 
cocoa, its use has been greatly on the increase. 
Van Houten & Zoon, of Weesp, Holland, are the 
sole manufacturers of cocoa after the Van Hou- 
ten process, and their cocoa which has been in- 
troduced all over the world has already become 
in America, as everywhere, the standard article 
of excellence in its line. 
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A Confederate, Note. 

The following pathetic and touching lines were 
pinned to a $50 confederate note sent to the editor 
by a brother in Tennessee. Does any reader 
know the author ? 

Representing nothing on God's earth now, 

And naught in the waters below it: 

As the pledge of a nation that's dead and gone, 
Keep it, dear friend, and show it. 

Show it to those who will lend an ear 
To the tale that this paper can tell, 

Of liberty bom, of the patriot’s dream, 

Of a storm cradled nation that fell. 

Too poor to possess the precious ores, 

And too much a stranger to borrow, 

We issued to-day, our promise to pay, 

And hoped to redeem on the morrow. 

The days rolled by and weeks became years, 
But our coffers were empty still, 

Coin was so rare that the treasury d quake 
If a dollar should drop in the till. 

Bat the faith that was in us was strong indeed, 
And our poverty well we discerned. 

And these little checks represented the pay 
That our suffering veterans earned. 

We knew it had hardly a value in gold, 

Yet as gold the soldiers received it; 

It gazed in our eyes with a promise to pay, 

And each patriot soldier believed it. 

But our boys thought little of price or pay, 

Or of bills that were over due; 

We knew that if it brought us our bread to-day, 
Twa s the best our poor country could do. 

Keep it; it tells all of our history o’er, 

From the birth of the dream to its last ; 

Modest, and born of the angel hope, 

Like our hope of success it passed. 

• — ■ — ■ — 

The B. of L. E. and Classification. 

And in one special feature its policy should be 
commended. Differing from many so-called 
labor organizations, which seek to level all their 
members to the grade of the least efficient, the 
Brotherhood has always recognized the necessity 
and value of classification; urging that different 
men be paid according to their experience and the 
duties required of them, and so using its influence 
to elevate and promote its members, by degrees, 
to the highest grade of proficiency, instead of 
holding all down to the level of the least efficient. 
Theodore Voorhes. 

That theB. of L. E.asan organization favors and 
has favored classification, will be surprising news 
to its own members as well as to many others, 
particularly those who remember something of 
the storm raised by members of that organization 
Because a section of the license bill which was 
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pending in congress a few years ago, provided 
that the National Board of Examiners, who were 
to be practical engineers and conductors, might if 
they thought best provide for a classification. 
How is it Bro. Hays, is Mr. Voorhes right or is 
he “a little off ?” 

• 

CARROLL WAS AN ENGINEER. 

He Had No Talent for Fighting Bears, Cata- 
mounts or American Eagles. 

When the B., B. & K. railroad was opened 
through the hemlock wilderness pf northern and 
northwestern Pennsylvania, some years ago, I 
was engineer of the first train that made the 
round trip,” said Joe Carroll, now on the Erie 
divisions, “and it was attended with such unusual 
and peculiarly lively experiences that I resigned 
my place after that first trip. If I had been in 
the menagerie business it might have been a big 
thing for me to have remained on the road for a 
few trips longer, for I think I’d have had enough 
material in that time to start the biggest kind of 
a zoological exhibition. But I was simply want- 
ing a job as an engineer, and not as a collector of 
natural history specimens. A job on a railroad 
where you are expected to stop every little while 
to either capture a bear or kill a catamount, and 
where you are apt to be attacked right in your 
cab by some fierce denizen of that cheerful re- 
gion, wasn’t just the kind of a job I was looking 
for, and one trip was enough for me. That trip 
only covered a distance of about thirty miles, 
but we gathered in three bears, one of them alive, 
two catamounts, and the biggest bald eagle that 
was ever seen in that locality. Besides that, we 
had a race with a catamount, saw two more bears, 
and chased a big buck for more than a pile be- 
fore it escaped by a tremendous leap across a 
ravine. 

"That first train over the B., B. & K. wasn’t 
an excursion train, but a train for business. It 
was a mixed train, and I remember very well that 
there was a car-load of calves in it on the down 
trip. We hadn't gone more than three miles into 
the woods when my firemen touched me on the 
arm and pointed toward a big hemlock tree at one 
side of the road. Peering out from behind it was 
a tremendous big bear, with only his head and 
shoulders visible. As the train passed by the 
tree the bear came out from behind it, and look- 
ing back, we saw him in the middle of the track, 
standing upon his haunches and gazing after us. 
We had hardly got over the excitement of the 
bear's survey of us when a big catamount came 
bounding through the trees from somewhere in 
the woods, and raced along the train, leaping 
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from tree to tree, and sometimes getting several 
rods ahead of us, although we were running 
twenty-five miles an hour. Whenever the wild 
cat got ahead of us it would stop and crouch on a 
limb, and glare at us as we came along, as if it 
intended to spring upon us. It kept along with us 
for more than a mile, and then bounded a way 
again and disappeared. Whether it was the same 
catamount that met us two or three miles further 
on, in company with a mate, and boldly boarded 
the train, I can't say, but it is likely that it was. 
Whether it was or not, when we were going up a 
very steep grade known as Snow's mountain, and 
necessarily running slow. I suddenly heard a 
great bleating among the calves in the cattle car, 
which was only the second car behind the engine. 
I leaned out of the cafc> window and saw a cata- 
mount clinging to the side of the cattle car and 
trying to push himself into the car between the 
slats, but the opening was too small. 1 grabbed 
the long iron poker used by the fireman, and 
jumping from the engine, ran back and dealt the 
wildcat a blow that knocked it partially loose 
from the car. My attack on the catamount 
turned its attention from the calves to me, and it 
sprang from the car at me. Another blow stunned 
the cat, and another one broke its back. 

"My firemen had by this time stopped the train, 
and the conductor and a brakeman came running 
toward the cattle car. Before they reached it I 
made the discovery that a second wildcat, which, 
being smaller than the one I had killed, had 
rqueezeed between the slats of the car, and had 
already killed a calf, and was making a meal 
from it in one corner, the other calves being hud- 
dled in a trembling, bleating group at the other 
end of the car. The conductor of the train had a 
revolver, and he put the weapon through an 
opening in the car, close to the catamount, and 
fired. The fierce animal sprang to its feet, and 
seeing me and the brakeman close to the car, on 
the opposite side, he leaped toward us, striking 
the side of the car with such force that the ani- 
mal fell back to the floor. The conductor fired a 
second ball into the cat, and the tough beast got 
up again and leaped toward the conductor, strik- 
ing the side of the car and clinging to it this 
time, and endeavoring to get out at one of the 
narrow openings. The conductor shot the ani- 
mal in the throat, and it fell back and died. 

"The conductor carried the two dead wildcats 
back to the express car, and we started on up the 
hill. Just at the summit, perched in the crotch 
of a big chestnut tree, and not twenty feet from 
the track, we came in sight of our second bear. 
I gave a sharp toot with my whistle and the bear 
tumbled out of the tree as if he had been shot, 


and went snuffing away in the woods at race- 
horse speed, never once looking back at the ob- 
ject that had frightened him. I was beginning to 
think that this was a little the liveliest railroading 
that 1 had ever done, and I hadn't gone a mile 
further when I was still more satisfied of the 
fact. Just before we entered what is called the 
Long Gravel Cut, a narrow pass a mile long, 
with high, steep banks on either side, out of the 
bushes at the side of the track, and perhaps a 
hundred feet ahead of my engine, bounded a big 
buck right on to the side of the track. The dee 
stopped in frightened uncertainty, gazed for ; 
second or two in big-eyed astonishment at the 
approaching train, and then turned mid entered 
the cut. 

"That settles bis hash!” exclaimed my firemen 
"Half-mile trestle starts right from the end cf 
this cut, and unless that deer can run a half mile 
of open railroad ties or jump a fcrty-foot gully 
he might as well stand still and let us ran over 
him.” 

"The road was down grade through the cat, and 
I made up my mind to see how much faster a 
frightened deer could travel than a railroad train 
so I pulled her open and let her slide. I'll bet 
we weren't a minute going through that mile cot. 
but the deer kept a good ten yards' space betwea 
himself and the engine with ease. The toad 
takes the long, high trestle at the end of the ca 
by quite a stiff curve, and at the left is Kanes 
gulley, forty feet wide at the top if it is a foot 
and eighty feet deep. It the buck attempted to 
cross the open trestle he was sure to fall between 
the ties to the bottom of the ravine, and for bin 
to leap the gulley seemed impossible. The deer 
knew his capacity, however, and quittiqg the 
track at the end of the cut he gathered tonseli 
on the edge of the gulley and shot across tbit 
forty feet of chasm as lightly as if he were jump* 
ing a six foot ditch, clearing it with a foot or 
more to spare and bounded away into the forest 

"Whatever happens on this road now woot 
surprise me!” exclaimed my firemen, as he ga red 
with bulging eyes after the fleeing deer. 

"I thought the same then, but I changed my 
mind afterward. The rest of the down trip was 
quiet enough, but coming back we had plenty to 
keep us awake. We were passing through a 
part of the hemlock woods where there had beet 
a big slashing made by the tannery bark-peelers 
and happening to glance back over the train I 
saw one of the brakemen struggling desperately 
on top of a freight car with the biggest bird I bad 
ever seen. The brakeman had his stout brake 
stick, and was hammering the bird, which was a 
bald eagle, wherever he could get a blow, while 
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the eagle was pitching into the brakeman with 
beak and claws and striking him with its immense 
wings. The top of the freight car, with the train 
rnnning twenty-five miles an hour, is not a par- 
ticularly desirable place for one to have a des- 
perate fight on his hands, and I was about to stop 
the train and give some aid to the brakemen 
when the eagle came running and screeching over 
the tops of the cars, jumping from one to the 
other, toward the engine. One wing was dragg- 
ing, showing that it was broken. The eagle came 
right on toward the engine, and the first thing my 
firemen and myself knew it had jumped into the 
tender and dashed into the cab, where, being 
unable to get any further, it continued with us 
the fight it had begun with the brakeman. The 
eagle fought so desperately with the terrible 
weapons at its command that in a very short 
time my greasy engine clothes were hanging in 
strips about me. My fireman retreated through 
the cab window to the guard-rail at the side of 
the boiler, and but for the. arrival on the scene of 
the brakeman and the flagman I would have either 
had to desert my post or been roundly whipped 
by the eagle. The two men succeeded in over- 
powering the fierce bird, and we tied him down. 
The brakeman said the eagle had swooped down 
on him from somewhere in the bark slashing and 
almost knocked him from the car at the first 
assault. It was his lucky blow in breaking the 
eagle’s wing with his brake stick that turned the 
fight in his favor, for the eagle beat a retreat, and 
being unable to fly had endeavored to escape by 
running, which brought it in close quarters in 
the cab.” 

"It’s good this road isn’t any longer.” I said 
to my fireman, after we had got over the effects 
of the eagle fight. "If it had much more of such 
ccuntry to run through they would have to send 
a company of soldiers with each train to pro- 
tect it.” 

’ We were within five miles of the end of the 
trip, and had just rounded Balcom’s curve, when 
we came in sight of three bears, one a very large 
one and the other two smaller ones, standing 
right in the middle of the track, not five rods 
ahead. We were running fast and I sounded the 
whistle, thinking to scare the bears off the track, 
but the sound had no effect on them, except to 
fetch the big bear to his haunches, where he 
stood with open jaws and fore paws raised, await- 
ing what she supposed was an attack, a small 
bear on each side of her. The engine swept into 
the foolish bear family at the rate of twenty-five 
miles an hour, and when the train was stopped 
the old bear was found lodged against the fore 
part of the boiler, dead, and one of the small 


bears lay twenty feet up in the woods, also dead, 
while the other was on the caw-catcher, uninjured, 
but holding on to the bars like grim death. 

"I never said a word about that bear episode 
until we got in. I jumped off my engine and 
gagged as I was from the eagle's claws, went 
straight to the superintendent's office and told 
him my place on that railroad was at his disposal. 

" 'The road I learned to be an engineer on,’ I 
said, 'somehow neglected to include bear fighting, 
catamount killing, deer chasing, and the like in 
its instructions, and I can't fill the bill on the B., 
B. & K.’ 

"And so I quit.” — New York Sun. 


So It Is True. 

Here’s a friend who says that sorrow 
Comes to-day or comes to-morrow, 

Here's a longface who is moaning! 

Tell him death is far away! 

Let dull age go weep and pray: 

Heed not grief, the ghost there, groaning, 
Who would cloud the jocund day ! 

Ah, they say that anguish found them, 

Men cut down with battle round them — 

(Hear the boys there gayly singing!) 

In some region far away! 

What care we who laugh to-day? 

Bring no tears, whate’er you're bringing: 
Honor to the jocund day! 

What's that sound that cools our laughter? 
What’s that form that follows after? 

Funeral music sadly sounded — 

One more man is turned to clay. . . . 

Let dull age go weep and pray ! 

Youth by death was ne'er confounded. 

Long shall shine our jocund day! 

Oh, my dear one, to my weeping 
Marble silence sternly keeping, 

L\ ing there in breathless blindness — 

Death is never far away. 

Even youth can weep and pray ! 

Lips that loved have lost their kindness; 
Dead are they, this bitter day! 

— Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, in February Scribner. 


Class Legislation. 

“That all systems of taxation for protection and class 
legislation for monopolies are wrong in principle, and 
contrary to the principle of our free institutions." — Wm. 
M. Springer. 

Never was spoken or written a greater truth. 

# It is the class legislation for monopolies that has 
brought our laboring classes to their present brink 
of ruin, driven general prosperity from our land, 
and foisted upon the country a few millionaires 
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who are corrupting every avenue of trade and 
society, nor have they failed to reach out and 
take in their grasp those high in authority. These 
same protected monopolies are sowing a crop of 
evils that are daily bringing forth their baneful 
results to the great distress of the laboring world. 
It is an undeniable fact that this protected class are 
opposed to allowing the toiling masses to *have a 
voice in their own government. They, the mon- 
opolists, do not believe in a government of the 
people and for the people, but a government for the 
plutocrats alone, that they the protected class 
might, with still greater impunity rob the toiler of 
his earnings and send^at will an armed force of Pin- 
kerton thugs and murderers to kill a few poor min- 
ers and railroad employes. It is apparent to the ob- 
server of events that the present state of affairs 
cannot longer exist and quiet prevail in this 
country. The government must be administered 
for the greatest number and for the greatest good 
of this vast army of wealth producers, and laws 
enacted that are just and equitable alike for labor 
and capital or the toiling masses will surely rise 
in their power and drive from the legislative tem- 
ples the hord, that are joining with these protected 
autocratic monopolies in fostering upon the 
country through the capitalistic knaves, trusts 
and combines of every kind, until this protected, 
corrupting element enters our legislative halls, 
invades our courts, and leads captive those they 
want to serve them. All manufacturing indus- 
tries that are not in the combines are driven out 
of the markets; every industry that pays the 
laborer a profit they seek and demand its surren- 
der to them. If you refuse, the trusts crush 
you and buys your plant or property at public 
outcry, and warn the outsiders not to bid against 
them, and a valuable property is thus legally con- 
fiscated for a paltry amount, and the late owner 
can, if he wishes, remain and work at starving 
wages or go and join the large army of tramps. 
And the laboring, producing masses of this country 
are asked to stand idly by and let these autocratic, 
political corrupting monopolies take entire pos- 
session of our government, and drive the honest 
toilers from their hemes. Surely such will be 
the case if a halt is not speedily called. The glamor 
of ill-gotten gains are driving these greedy men to 
deeds of greater violence; they no longer respect 
law, and when law interferes with their aims they 
over ride it or (retain) or bribe enough of our law- 
makers to repeal or amend the law. No it will 
not be in their way, and when a judge upon the 
bench decides against them they shake himeff by 
giving him a large salary, and then getting a man 
appointed that, as they express it, will be friendly 
to them. Vide — Richmond & Danville railroad’s 
offer to Chief Justice Melville W. Fuller. 


The getting of the almighty dollar is the chief 
end of these protected monopolies, nor do they 
care how they get it so they gather in (In God we 
Trust) the dollar. It is said "Justice moves with a 
leaden heel, but strikes with an iron glove." 
Great God it is time that justice were un- 
chained and let loose for awhile that she may 
use this iron glove upon some of our American 
monopolies, trusts, combines and corruptionists. 

Brother railroad employ^, what are you doing 
for yourself? I know what your companies 
are doing for you; they are planning how to con- 
fiscate the very greatest amount of your labor at 
half pay — double work, little rest and small pay. 
And I beg to assure you, that unless you arouse 
yourselves and all get in line close, touch shoulder, 
you will very soon be in the minority, and 
your call will not be heard. As you grow weaker 
your powerful companies will grow stronger. 
Your only salvation is a prompt rally all for each 
and each for all. Get into close touch by a proper 
federation. 

Don’t want it? Is that so? Let us see if you 
don’t. For the education and training you re- 
quire to fit you for your positions and for the risk 
you run, responsibiFty imposed upon you (espe- 
cially is it so in r. ference to conductors and en- 
gineers), you are to-day the poorest paid skilled 
laborers in America. Only 22 per cent, of the rail- 
road men in this country earn $3 per day, about 
8 per cent, earn §2.50 per day less than 9 per cent, 
earn $2.00 per day, and 56 per cent, earn 
less than $167 per day, and about 20 per cent, 
of railway employes earn less than $1.20 per day, 
and about 7 per cent, earn from 50 cents to 70 
cents per day, and yet you say that you want do 
help. You are going from bad to worse. Getting 
weaker every day. There are 1,718 railroads in 
this country and they are practically controlled 
by about 600 roads. There are 740,000 railroad 
employes in this country unorganized and getting 
the smallest pay of any class of skilled labor, and 
are required to work more hours for less pay 
than other skilled labor and all because there is 
a lack of proper class organization and federa- 
tion. Don’t for a moment think you are going to 
escape the knife, for already the great corpora- 
tions are putting in their pruning shears and clip- 
ping your salaries, and you may look for still a 
greater trimming. Your company have no love 
for you. As a piece of machinery you are worked 
and as such respected. Get strong. Get to- 
gether. Do as your bosses do — federate. Stand 
together as all the railroads do. You hit one of 
these federated railroad companies and see how 
quickly they rally and come at you. They may 
quarrel for a time among themselves, but the sol- 
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Qtion of the quarrel is a coming together, raising 
of freights and reduction of salaries for the 
already poorly paid employes and more hours of 
work. 

The only remedy for this* existing evil lays in 
organization of the railroad employes. Singly 
and alone you are helpless to stem the current of 
injustice done you, and your demands for a remedy 
of the present wrongs are not heeded, for the 
simple fact you do not co-operate. 

Capital teaches you a daily lesson, for it is 
completely organized, and is unjust and arbitrary. 
Do not longer maintain your do nothing position. 
Save yourselves or you will not be among the 
saved. I implore you to light and keep burnipg 
in every division room the watch fires of federa- 
tion and be prepared to meet the invading enemy. 
You can then smile for you will be ready if 
properly federated to meet the coming storm. 

Remember God helps those that help them- 
selves, while corporate capital and the Illinois 
Central Railroad Company depends on General 
Pinkerton and his murdering thugs to kill a few 
poor railroad switchmen because they dare de- 
mand their rights. This state of affairs cannot 
long exist. The lion of justice will surely be 
unchained and a Just and timely retribution vis- 
ited upon the heads of the oppressors. 

Then let the railroad employes come together 
for protection, and by so doing they will better 
their condition and render the company they re- 
present better service. The only solution of the 
whole matter is to meet on the broad platform of 
federation. ' Federate. 


Railway Railers. 

In all ages the railer has existed. In all climes 
he has been planted. In all conditions he has flour- 
ished. Jn all callings he has been con- 
demned. Nabal railed on David’s mes- 
sengers. First Samuel xxv 14. While we 
read in Job: “These ten times have ye 
reproached me, )e are not ashamed that ye make 
> ourselves strangers to me. — Job xix 3. David 
said ’ ’For it was not an enemy that reproached 
me * * * * neither was it he that hated me 

Ik at did magnify himself against me.” — Psalms 
Iv 1 2. Paul found railers in the Synagogue, Acts 
xix 9. He asks ' Why am I evil spoken of ” While 
Job says such “despise dominion speaking evil, fil- 
thy murmuring.” Disputing is not railing, for we 
find '‘Michael the Arch angel disputing with the 
devil about the bcdy of Moses would not rail 
against him.” 

To-day, men wiser (?) than Michael, encount- 
ering, to them, more formidable persons than the 
devil, rail early and often, premeditately and 


systematically rail. Railing may be defined to 
mean centuring, reproaches, accusations, insults 
and sccffs. In railway calling the railer may be 
classified under four heads or for our purpose I 
may properly so classify them. 

First I would present 

THE PRIVILEGED RAILER, 

Who should this be but the passenger who 
thinks because he is a patron of a railway com- 
pany, he is privileged to abuse everything and 
every one connected with that company. 

We have all seen him. I have often met him, 
until 1 was in Job’s condition of mind when he 
replied: “How long will ye vex my soul * * * 
with words?” Yet I did not say it. Recently a 
passenger of this class was railing to other pas- 
sengers at the length of time it would take to 
reach their destination, saying • They could have 
saved twelve hours the other route.” Thinking 
that last an uncalled for reflection upon my com- 
pany, I answered * But you could not save seven 
dollars going that way.” In confusion they sub- 
sided. I thought seven dollars for twelve hours 
time pretty good pay for the ordinary passenger. 
This one doubtless thought so too, before start- 
ing, yet the chance to rail against a railway was 
too good to miss. 

Again, the passenger who lives in a ten by 
twelve house, with bare floors and wood chairs, 
saves enough to make a trip back to his old home 
to show his old friends how he has prospered. 
With a cheap, if not a “cut rate” ticket, he enter^ 
the cars. He may not have stepped upon a car- 
pet or sat upon a cusion for years, yet the uncar- 
peted aisle and hardness of the cushions call for 
railing remarks from him, without stint We 
might say to such: “Be not deceived you do not 
impose upon the crew who endure your railing, 
but you have paid for this privilege therefore 
rail, growl, kick. We are paid for enduring it.” 
Yet know this, we know, as every stock dealer 
knows, when we hear an awful squeal there is an 
awful hog. Not the biggest and best hog, but 
the most unadulterated l og. Having eaten all he 
can hold he simply squeals because he can’t hold 
any more, and because he’s a hog. He squeals 
louder from added capacity — being full. 

And we further know the true gentlemen and 
lady, like the blooded animals of good stock and 
breeding, will endure discomforts, sometimes ne- 
cessary on a train, without murmuring, for in all 
cases, whether in man or beast, blood will tell. 
The parvenue having no blood “to tell,” must, 
perforce, tell it himself. Therefore when he 
gains admission to the society of good blood 
people through force of circumstances he avails 
himself of every such opportunity to, as he sup- 
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poses, elevate himself in their eyes by railing 
against his surroundings, implying he is used to 
better things. (?) 

Passing from this class I come to 

THE INFALLIBLE RAILER. 

“The king can do no wrong!’’ 

"Long live the king!” 

His word is law or superior to the law. 

The pope may not be infallible. A king may 
be hedged about by guaranteed privileges granted 
by his ancestors. The president is restricted by 
the constitution, yet the railway superintendent 
is hampered by no "guaranteed privileges” or 
restricted by a constitution. 

The time card and its rules control the train 
service. The superintendent controls the time 
card. He has power to annul or amend its rules. 
Like the Centurion who applied to the Master to 
heal his servant. — Mattew viii 9. He can say 
"For I am a man under authority; * * * * 
And I say to this man go, and he goeth; and to an 
other come, and he cometh; and to my stewart 
do this and he doeth it.” 

To appeal from his decision is fatal. Some- 
times a man makes the mistake of so appealing, 
when like Paul he feels innocent of an accusa- 
tion, * Not having offended against the law nor 
yet against Caesar, " he appeals unto Caesar, (the 
manager) only to hear, when too late, as Paul 
heard from Agrippa, "This way (Paul) might 
have been set at liberty if he had not appealed 
^mto Caesar.” 

Like the Roman's right of appeal unto Caesar, 
the right of appeal unto the manager is supposed 
to exist, but woe to the man who exercises this 
right. It is useless to appeal to Caesar; therefore, 
there are no appeals to him, until men who have 
long tried in vain to avoid giving offense, think- 
ing they were faithfully doing their duty, only to 
be rudely awakened by: "Sir, why do ye these 
things.” — Hebs. xiv 15, are compelled to exclaim, 
like Paul to the Romans, ix 19: "Why doth he 
yet find fault, for who hath resisted his will?” 

The only consolation I can offer such is in First 
Peter ii 20: "If when ye do well and suffer for it, 
yet take it patiently, this is acceptable * * *” 
And as a warning to you and a safe diplomatic 
rule for you, I quote again from Paul, Acts xxiii 
5: "Not speak evil of the ruler.” Although like 
David, ii Sam. vii 8, he was "taken from follow- 
ing sheep to be a ruler,” "Thou shal’t not curse 
the ruler. — Exodus xxii 28. Dees this not make 
him infallible? 

The next class I notice may be called 

NATURAL RAILERS. 

Whether they inherit or acquire it, some men 
are natural railers. At home and in society, and 


of course, if their calling takes them into the rail- 
way service, especially the train service, they rail 
there too. 

They are generally found in the freight service, 
for the reason the ‘•privileged railer” monopo- 
lizes that right in the passenger service, and two 
of a kind there will not win, and are not a good 
pair to draw to. Therefore, in the freight service 
we may almost exclusively look for the natural 
railer. Strange as it may seem he is the one to 
win in the majority of cases. 

By constant railing he intimidates the majority 
of the agents, who rather than encounter hii 
abuse, allow him to slight work, thereby making 
better time. He may not imtimidate all of the 
agents, but enough to facilitate his speed in get- 
ting through on time, making him a favorite for 
engine men to "pull,” and train dispatchers to 
commend as "a good man to get over the road. ” 
They are allowed to go unhindered for the same 
reason we find in Mark xv 29: "And they that 
passed by failed.” 

Rather than encounter said railing when work 
is to be done, they hear when they should not, 
"Nothing to go,” uttered with a mental reserva- 
tion by the agent who says it. 

This class of railers have created in self de- 
fense, a fourth class of railers who may properly 
be called 

DEVELOPED RAILERS 

Upon every road may be found men who are 
conscientious, willing and anxious to do their 
whole duty. Starting out with that idea, they 
not only ask for, but look for cars to go. Here is 
where the intimidated agent makes up for lack of 
work done by the natural railer. The work must 
be done. If left undone by one crew, the crew 
who will do it must do double duty. Day after 
day this class of men get overworked because 
they can be "worked.” Engine men dislike to 
pull them, dispatchers are after them for always 
being late, and the only one who likes to see 
them is the agent, who keeps putting work on to 
them which the natural railer escapes by railing 
Going in on time only to laugh at "the side track 
robber." "The agent’s scape goat.” "The en- 
gineer's hoodoo." "The dispatcher's torment, 
and "brakeman's Jonah.” He sees conscientious 
work will not help him. He hates to rail. He 
must rail or cease to railroad, so he develops a 
spirit of railing in self defence. Paul says, First 
Cor. v 11: "Keep not company with a railer " 
Since perforce he must keep company with such, 
why not keep his own company? The other 
comes who does rail and escape while he did not 
and got left. Quote scriptures to and use. First 
Pet. iv 4: "Wherein they think it strange that 
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ye own not with them to same excess of riot. 
Speaking evil of you.” Developing from diplo- 
macy and in self defence a spirit of railing, the 
agent allows him to "pass by railing.” The en- 
gine men like to pull him, the dispatcher toeholds 
him coming in on time, and when he feels him- 
self to be more unworthy and less manly than 
erer he finds himself often complimented on his 
improvement (?), and being in Rome, does like the 
Romans, while some other poor conscientious 
alien is made the one to be the "burden bearer” 
until he becomes converted and joins the railers.” 

These are not imaginary pictures requiring a 
microscope to perceive them. Many who read 
these lines can point to the transition period in 
their own experience when they joined the railers. 
Where is the remedy? From the first named 
class none is expected, they mast be endured. 
The second class are above criticisrq, while they 
have it in their power to "be all thing*; to all 
men” to the last two classes. The third and 
fourth class ought not to be antagonistic. Would 
not, if compulsory orders to the third class would 
stop their shirking by not allowing "time" to 
offset “work.” , 

May the day soon come when Caesar shall have 
rendered unto him "the things that are 
Caesar's,” and with all reverence I may add unto 
railers the things they deserve. 


A Valid Excuse. 

A parrot belonging to a ship's crew 
Had beard the order until he knew 
“Go below! Go below!” how to speak, 

Which hoarsely, often came from his beak. 
Going ashore, npon making port 
With "Jack," the parrot, ready for sport, 

Called: "Go below!” and, with a "ship's lurch,” 
He entered the open door of a church. 

Jack followed with reverent spirit 
Saying, "service!” 1 will hear it.” 

He took a seat upon cushions soft 
While flying. Poll took perch up aloft. 

Jack then forgot, while gazing around, 

About Poll above who made no sound. 

While each one had a different view 
Of their surroundings, to each so new. 

The preacher began and sermonized 
“He that believeth and is baptized 
Shall be saved.” The Bible he slammed, 

* He that believeth not shall be damned, 

Which means hell fire with brimstone and woe 
Believe or” — "Go bslow! go below!” 

Croakingly came from Poll overhead — 

And there’s the devil” the preacher said. 


Then began a terrible uproar, 

The preacher led a rush for the door. 

The way "go below” was there received 
Meant (?) none had been baptized or believed. 
The preacher as became their pastor 
Leading his flock from dire disaster 
Looked not back for the blind or the halt, 

He feared the devil and Lot’s wife's fault. 

A crippled old lady quite serene 
And slowly moving, by Poll was seen. 

Thinking to cause her to faster go 
He perched upon her with "Go below!” 

"Mister Devil,” (with nerve exquisite) 

"lam only here on a visit, 

Therefore, your orders I cannot heed, 

I don’t belong here, that aint my creed.” 

Was this old lady who would not heed 
The imagined order, for lack of creed. 

So far away from scripture teaching 
Although in conflict with the preaching? 

Do we not create hell by our sin? 

Like Heaven’s kingdom, " 'Tis from within.” 
Surely, if one must reap what they sow, 

We "order” ourselves to ' Go below.” 

— S. E. F. 


The Blue and Gold. 

Written for Thb Railway Conductor, and dedicated to 
the Passenger Conductors: 

’Tis right to sing the praises of the truly good and 
great; 

And point them as examples for our youths to 
emulate. 

’Tis right to love the starry flag that o’er our coun- 
try waves, 

’Tis right to deck with flowers sweet, our fallen 
hero’s graves. 

' But martial deeds alone, should not our admira- 
tion hold, 

There’s homage due, my friends, to those who 
wear the blue and gold. 

He must the "soul of honor" be, a champion of 
right 

And guard with ever watchtful care, his charge 
both day and night; 

He must be prompt to leave on time; strive to 
avoid delay, 

And well must know the needs of those who travel 
day by day; 

A pleasant countenance must we&r midst duties 
manifold, 

And great vexations calmly bear, who wears the 
blue and gold. 

Then brothers let us all pursue our unpretentious 
path; 

And turn aside, with gentle words, coarse banter- 
ing and wrath. 

If others can't retain their spleen, lets show them 
that we can, 

Let each one prove in words and deeds, a thorough 
gentleman. 

And when stern duty calls to us, our lives we’ll 
cheaply hold, — 

Impending danger to avert — who wear the blue 
and gold. 

L. W. Canady. 
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UNCLE bEN 

Well Dan I wish you could have been, along with 
me to-day, 

And heard that little parson speak that lives across 

the way ; 

He looks about just old enough to turn across 
your knee, 

But you'd have said his looks deceive, if you had 
been with me. 

When he had said his little prayer, or rather 
prayed with us, 

“Our Father” and the rest of it without a bit of 
fuss; 

He opened up the Holy Book, and never left a 
doubt, 

Although he did look young that he knew what 
he was about. 

He read about the Pharisees of how they washed 
so clean 

The outside of the platters, with the dirt left in 
between; 

How on the corners of the streets, they loved to 
stand and pray, 

How very rigidly they kept the Holy Sabbath 
day. 

But after all their outward show, of love to Gzd 
and man, ' 

How much they fail to carry out, his wise and 
holy plan. 

Well after readin, in the book and askin' of the 
Lord, 

To bless to all the people the readin of His word, 

He give a great big lovin’ smile, and wiped away 
a tear, 

And such a sermon as he preached, I’d go ten 
miles to hear. 

It wasn’t like the scary ones, we heard in days 
gone by, 

But full of common "hard horse sense" and rea- 
son high and dry; 


’S SERMON. 

I’ve been thinkin’ all my life and I’m most sixty- 
four, 

But after all that I have thought and turned it 
o'er and o'er; 

I never went one-half so deep as did that little 
chap, 

I almost shouted onqe or twice and raised my 
hands to clap; 

But then I thought before too late and sorter set- 
tled down, 

And when he hit another truth, I hid behind a 
frown; 

He said as how it seemed to him the chutches in 
the past, 

Had looked on things they “didn’t do,” to give 
their dye its cast. 

It didn’t seem to matter if they did no good at all, 

Providin’ that they “didn’t” go, to theatre or ball 

He said the men would sit in church and never 
hear a word 

The preacher said, and yet they’d say they went 
to praise the Lord. 

And then go home an d scold their wife because 
the meal was late, 

And after givin’ lengthy thanks would cuss and 
growl atf te. 

He said the sisters of the church would sing with 
voices high, 

Determined that the Lord should hear their 
praises in the sky, 

And then with one eye on the book the tother at 
one side 

Would ridicule a sister’s dress, or else her cloak 
deride, 

They'd have the children learn by heart the ten 
commandments through, 

And read how Jonah in the whale went through 
the waters blue. 
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Bat if a neighbor needed help, they'd pass the 
other way, 

And the last and great commandment neglected 
to obey, 

The one that bids us "love the Lord with all the 
heart and mind,” 

And "love thy neighbor as thyself” is in it too 
you’ll find. 

That though their barns were brimming full, 
their garners running o'er, 

They’d shun the needy by the way or turn them 
from their door. 

Bat like the Pharisees they’d tell of things they 
"didn't” do. 

Expectin’ (so it seemed to him) that it would take 
'em through. 

He said I tell you what my friends I haven’t time 
to dance, 

And as for theatres and cards I do not crave a 
chance; 

Bat I believe a man is free to do as he thinks 
best, 

To let his conscience be his guide, the Lord will 
do the rest, 

And there are other ways than these in which 
men spend their time, 

That robs the soul of nourishment and proves a 
greater crime. 

And Jesas told us in his word that "publicans 
vrent in” 

Where Pharisees could find no place because of 
Packer sin.” 

Its ’ihcsgbts” my friends, its "thoughts” he said, 
that nukes the good in man, 

And righteous thoughts are not confined to any 
diqoeor clan. 

1 long to see the day appear when in this glorious 
land, 

A man’s own conscience is the "creed” by which 
he takes his stand; 

When love that thinketh good of all and seeketh 
not her own, 

Shall dwell within the hearts of men to highest 
impulse grown; 

When we shall find "thy kingdom come” right 
here upon this earth 

And find in love to brother man that "kingdom” 
has its birth. 

And Daniel, come to think of it, it does seem 
mighty queer, 

We’ve seemed to miss the very peth of things as 
they appear 

And spent much time in talkin' bout the things 
we ' didn’t do,” 

And as he said I guess we thought that way we’d 
muster through. 


We’ve been too selfish all our lives a thinkin' of 
our own, 

Until before we ever thought, we’ve hard and 
selfish grown. 

And I purpose before I die to try another way, 

And have a little more of heaven while here on 
earth I stay. 

N. D. H. 

Columbus, O. March 12, 1892. 

In a recent issue of The Conductor I saw 
some queries in regard to our auxiliary to which, 
if the editor will favor us we will be pleased to 
reply through these columns. 

The question is asked, ‘ 'What are the principles 
and objects of the Auxiliary?” 

Although this is a subject on which we have 
repeatedly gone into detail, nevertheless we are 
pleased to know it is again brought before the 
readers of The Conductor. 

The principles upon which our Order is founded 
are those of charity and true friendship — charity, 
you ask — yes charity the crowning grace is our 
cardinal doctrine. In God's word we are taught 
that charity is love, and what is there that love 
will not do? 

Our object in organizing is also to unite the in- 
terest of wives of members of the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors for moral and social improve- 
ment and comfort, to secure to members the sup- 
port and assistance of each other in time of sick- 
ness or distress, and to co-operate with the Order 
of Railway Conductors in further extending its 
membership. 

Now my sisters can you not see in these funda- 
mental principles, everything calculated to bene- 
fit, elevate, and refine those for whom it was es- 
tablished. 

It is, and always has been, accepted that men 
must do the big things in this world while to 
women are left the little things. And what are 
the little things? Ah! of such is the world made 
up, and when we can form societies and all labor 
for one common cause we certainly think every 
one should make themselves a committee of one 
to do everything for the upbuilding and welfare of 
such society. 

From the fact that our husbands are alike en- 
gaged in the same hazardous business we should 
strive to be :ome more of one family with united 
interests. My experience has been that rthere- 
ever we have a division of the auxiliary just at, 
that very place the brothers have a more wide- 
awake and energetic division, and from what it 
has been my privilege to see, I think some # of the 
O. R. C. divisions are sadly in need of an 
auxiliary. 

Come my sisters, bestir yourselves, apply for. 
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a charter at once and organize a division and see 
whether you cannot imbue the O. R. C. Division 
in your city with some of the spirit of the auxil- 
iary. This is not only your privilege but your 
duty, impel them into action with all the force of 
' model example and see whether you will not prove 
a blessing. 

Another question is asked, ‘ ‘Can ladies from a 
: town or city where there is no branch of the 
auxiliary belong to a division in some other 
place?” Now then we are auxiliary to the O. R. 
C. in general, and not to the divisions respectively, 
-consequently we will be glad to have the ladies 
iorm divisions or join at any place best suited to 
their convenience. 

Our fourth annual convention will convene at 
Philadelphia June 14, at which time we would be 
glad to take into membership ladies from all 
parts of our United States, if they will but take 
the trouble to come and bring their husband's 
last receipt for dues to prove their eligibility, and 
then have them return to their homes and insti- 
tute a division. 

With the close of this fiscal year we expect to 
Tetire from office, having served the auxiliary as 
president for three consecutive terms and we are 
happy to say can turn over the business in good 
working order. 

In the past eight weeks we have instituted seven 
* new divisions, the last three at St. Joe, Mo., 
Andrews, Ind., and Cleveland, O., re.pectively 
and they like their sister divisions are well offi- 
cered, and each and every member alike inter- 
ested in the work of our cause. Although during 
the first two year’s existence of the auxiliary we 
received bdt little encouragement, and in fact, an 
occasional cold water bath, yet we can boastingly 
say we now number about 400 members which 
goes to prove that we have come to stay. 

Mrs. Chas. Ragon, G. P. 

No. 38 West Mound St. 


Galesburg, III., March 12, 1892. 

Thinking that on account of organizing of 
Galesburg Division No. 15 of L. A. to O. R. C. 
might interest some of your readers, I will com- 
mence by speaking of some of the disadvantages 
under which we labored. 

Mrs. Ragon arriving here unexpectedly in the 
midst of the severest weather we have experienced 
this winter, it seemed indeed as if it could not be 
dons in the limited time at her command, but by 
persevering, enough were found to brave the 
weather, and we were fairly started with twenty- 
three charter members. The following officers 
were appointed: President, Mrs. D. S. Hecker; 
vice president, Mrs. G. F. Conley; S. and T., 
Mrs. C. E. Smith; S. S., Mrs. J. L. Davidson; J. 


S., Mrs. Wm. Young; G , Mrs. H. Weidenhamer; 
Ex. Com., Mrs. F. A. Shull, Mrs. A. H. Hall. 
Mrs. C. M. McKee; Del., Mrs. O. N. Marshall. 
Some of those who desired to be charter mem- 
bers were sick and not able to be out sent their 
names and fees. Such members we look upon as 
having a love of the Order in their hearts. Suc- 
cess is attending our efforts as at every meeting 
new members are admitted, and names proposed . 
At the rate we have commenced it will be but a 
short time until every brother’s wife will be with 
us. Notwithstanding the remark was made that 
"no passenger conductor’s wife had joined." Now 
I wish to say a few words in regard to that ex- 
pression. Does that person realize from the 
standpoint of Him who created us that we are all 
equal? He will not ask us at the final day what 
organization we belong to, or whether we were 
wife of passenger or freight conductor. Oh no, 
there will be no such distinction then. Is it not 
singular in this era of advanced thought that you 
will find now and then one so narrow minded and 
bigoted that they cannot see any good in an or- 
ganization if they do not belong to it; such peo- 
ple we do not care to have with us and their sneer- 
ing remarks cannot hurt us and it will take m ucb 
more than that to discourage Auxiliary No. 15. 

Great credit is due Mrs. Ragon for her earnest 
work and we all owe her a debt of gratitude for 
bringing U3 together as a body which we hope 
will develops into an actual assistance to the 
Order of Railway Conductors. 

Yours in T. F., 

• Occasional. 

[I am sorry that the sister should notice any 
such foolish "remark” as the one referred to in 
her letter. For whether it was made by the one 
accused of it or not, it should pass by unnoticed 
Ones' husband’s position or even their own, does 
not alter the person we all know, and if an occas- 
ional breeze blows such "chaff” our way, let it 
pass by, but close the eyes, for it is only by our 
giving it a lodging place that it can do any harm 
whatever.- -Ed.] 


A Charm. 

Every gentle deed you do 
One bright spirit brings to you — 

One more angel watch to keep* 

By your pillow while you sleep; 

Softer makes the wind’s weird song 
Through the pine trees all night long; 
Clearer makes the wr.ite stars gleam 
While you dream, 

While you dream. 

Every gentle word you say 
One dark spirit drives away; 

Makes the clover in the grass 
Whisper greeting as you pass, 

Swifter makes the cloud-ships fly, 
Daintier makes each frosted flake 
When you wake, 

When you wake. 

— ' ' The Myrtle . ” 
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Huntington, Ind., March 6, 1892. The Brothers deserve great credit for the 
Editor Ladies' Department : handsome way in which they came to our aid in 


Although somewhat tardy in my report of our 
division, let me state that the Ladies’ Auxiliary of 
Huntington, Ind., is a reality, and a grand reality 
at that. Grand President, Mrs. Chas. Ragon, 
of Columbus, accompanied by Mrs. McMillan, of 
Toledo, and Mrs. Saner, of Fort Wayne, visited 
oar thriving city the 16th of January, and organ- 
ized Erie Division No. 16, with Mrs. S. N. 
Creamer, president; Mrs. N. H. Crist, vice pres- 
ident; Mrs. A. B. Spach, secretary and treasurer; 
Mrs. W. S. Garr, sen. sister; Mrs. B. S. Gibney, 
jo. sister; Mrs. S. P. Johnson, guard. Although 
our division is as yet in its infancy it is in a more 
prosperous condition than many older divisions, 
having 22 charter members, and since organizing 
have initiated 6, and petitions for membership 
are coming in right along; this certainly is encour- 
a^ng, and is proof evident that the Brothers are 
interested in us. As we have some loyal and de- 
tecoined ladies in our division, we surely know 
to such word sls fail. Thanking our Brothers 
lor the many acts of kindness and the many en- 
couraging words spoken, we hope that at some 
iutore time we 'will b£ able to show them how 
idly we, appreciate their every kindness. And 
hope that in a few years from now we may be 
able to point to our Auxiliary as one of our 
noblest undertakings. 

Mrs. Thomas Bussert, 

Cor. Sec. Erie Division No. 16. 


Ottumwa, Iowa, Jan. 13, 1892. 
Editor Ladies' Department : 

Please allow me space in The Railway Con- 
ductor to tell the readers about Sister Ragon’s 
visit to us, although I suppose she would do that 
o^terthan I. But, nevertheless, we enjoyed it 
very much, and the result was the organization 
of a new division of the Auxiliary. 

Although we are few in number (owing to so 
much sickness in families of the O. R. C. and 
others, at the time,) we hope to be stronger soon. 

Enough cannot be said of the self-sacrifice of 
Sister Ragon in this work, in going from place to 
dace for the benefit of the Order and especially 
a such a time as this, when sickness and death 
are so prevalent everywhere. 

We also feel very greatful to our “Creston 
Sisters,” Longhridge and Dill, of Lay Alta 
Division No. 2 for their kindness in coming to 
oar assistance at this time. Sister Dill having 
teit her home several days and visiting among 
cur railroad people helped much in getting up an 
iaterest and in organizing. 


providing conveyances for the ladies to and from 
the hall, and in many ways made themselves 
agreeable. I do not see how our Division can 
help being a grand success when we have such 
noble backing. 

I have always felt a deep interest in railroad 
people and think it is right for them to hold 
each other up; and as it in no way interferes with 
our duties as wives and mothers, I think it is nice 
to organize Auxiliaries. It will, perhaps, make 
the Brothers take more interest in their Order and 
in many ways make life pleasanter for them and 
us. That is the effect of our Order. I hope all 
will be interested. And now Mr. Editor if you 
will be patient with me you may hear from us 
again. 

Mrs. A. W. S. 

This letter would have appeared in the Feb- 
ruary number if it had reached us a little sooner, 
the copy had all been sent in for that issue when 
we received it from Brother Daniels, to whom it 
was sent. Then I failed to find it when the copy 
for the March number was made out, but am glad 
to publish it even at this late day. Sisters, 
please send your letters direct to me hereafter. 
Notice heading to our department and read care- 
fully, so you will not be disappointed when you 
fail to find your letters soon after sending them. 

Lovingly, 

Editor. 


Ladies' Auxilary Organized. 

The Ladies’ Auxilary to the Order of Railway 
Conductors, Cleveland Division No. 1, was or- 
ganized Thursday afternoon, Odd Fellows' Hall, 
52 Public Square. Mrs. Charles E. Ragon, of 
Columbus, Grand Organizer of the Order, in- 
stalled the officers, assisted by Mrs. T. W. 
Neville, of Columbus. About forty Cleveland 
ladies were present and the following officers were 
elected: President, Mrs. C. P. Hodges; vice 
president, Mrs. J. H. Sylvester; secretary and 
treasurer, Mrs. J. W. Scavlin; senior sister, Mrs! 
Forbes; junior sister, Mrs. James Smith; sister 
guardian of the door, Mrs. Lehoff; delegates to 
the June convention at Philadelphia, Mrs. Wil- 
son; alternate, Mrs. C. P. Hodges. The follow- 
ing ladies were present from Bellevue: Mrs. 
Hillbert, Mrs. Hill, Mrs. J. Collins, Mrs. R. A. 
and Mrs. I. A. Myers. 

The Order is for the promotion of social and 
charitable work, and will work in perfect har- 
mony with the O. R. C. Thursday evening, 
there was a banquet for the ladies and gentlemen 
of the Order and the Auxiliary. 
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Parkersburg, West Virginia, March 14, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

Dear Sir: — It has been some time since I have 
seen The Conductor’s smiling countenance, hav? 
lost all sight of it, but hope to see it again soon, 
as I have just sent the required amount to bring 
it. My case is like many another member of the 
Order, in position where I cannot attend the 
meetings, and have not seen a constitution as re- 
vised at the last Grand Division, at St. Louis. I 
think it a grand move to make every member who 
wants The Conductor, pay for it, and am willing 
to pay for mine. I have not seen anything in 
regard to federation but the action of the Express 
company has brought it to mind again and I 
think it is a good lesson to all men who have to* 
depend on corporations for a livelihood, that the 
sooner labor is combined the better it is for the 
working class. Now here is one case to cite; 
they say to their men you must do as I say or go. 
How many a good man was let out without one 
warning? Men who have worked long and faith- 
ful, who have taken their life in their hand to 
save a few dollars for this same company who 
now says to them, "You shall not organize a beni- 
ficial society for the protection of your dear wives 
and children but you must do what I say or your 
head comes off." This is good old America and 
its people are free. How many a good man laid 
down his life to abolish slavery in this glorious 
country, our grand fathers way back in seventeen 
hundred fought for the freedom of the people of 
this country and were successful. Our fathers 
then took up their arms and abolished slavery in 
this country. Now here is a few capitalists who 
are mightier than a whole nation, they say, "you 
must do as I say.” Where is the true American 
who will stand and see this done? Is there any 
wonder that there are strikes and rumors of 
strikes when good free men are grouhd down in 
this manner by a few men and their paltry dol- 
lars. I say, and hope to see the time that labor 
will be combined to a man. This action of these 
express companies are only forerunners for other 
corporations, when they see what it has done they 
will follow suit. No doubt you have had some of 


these very men on your trains, as I have and 
found them to be good and true men to their 
emplo} ers. 

Now they must go, just because they have 
organized this beneficial brotherhood which pays 
a member ten dollars per week if sick or ten dol- 
lars a week if they should get hurt while in dis- 
charge of their duties. For their company, as 
when an accident happens to them, their pay is 
stopped until they report for duty again. Now 
if these companies would help their men in such 
cases they could have no excuse for organizing. 

It is now time to do something in the way of a 
good strong federation before it is too late and 
labor has to yield to capital. 4 

Capital and labor should go hand in hand, but 
it is not the case. Capital has put its foot on 
labor's head and is trying to crush the life out of 
it, which it surely will do if there is not a halt 
put to it. The time has gone by when men can 
say I am a conductor or engineer and my in- 
terests are* protected, or the fireman and brake- 
man can say I am OK for my order will take care 
of me. What is one body without the aid of the 
other? My answer is just this, if we depend on 
our order alone, we are of no significance, but pot 
the four orders together and see what can be 
done. Corporations then will come to us, we 
need not go to them. 

Now it is just the same with other labor or- 
ganizations. There is strength in unity and it is 
time that this union is perfected. 

Now I hope I have not said anything to offend 
any Brother and especially ye editor. If worthy, 
I hope to see this in The Conductor, if not, re- 
turn to me at my expense. 

T 

Hustling Conductors. 
no. 307, o. r. c. 

The writer, feeling some interest in Division 
Nc. 307, Order of Railway Conductors, located 
at Jersey City, has taken it upon himself to col- 
lect such facts as may be of interest to railway 
organizations in our locality, which are here pre- 
sented to our readers. 
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This Division of the Order was first brought 
together in organization as Division No. 44, 
Brotherhood of Railway Conductors, on January 
22, 1890, at the Merchants' Hotel on Cortland 
street, in New York city, by L, W. Travis, one 
of the grand officers of the Brotherhood. After 
a period of unbroken prosperity, extending from 
the date of the organization of the division to the 
time of the Louisville convention, the division, by 
a unanimous vote, decided to stand by the action 
of the committee appointed for the purpose of the 
consolidation of the two conductors’ organizations, 
and were, on November 15, 1891, mustered into 
the Order as Division No. 307, by Deputy Grand 
Conductor Robert McDonald; and right here, let 
me say, he did his Grand Chief honor, and won 
the hearts of the members of the division which 
he instituted. 

Division No. 307 stands to*day shoulder to 
shoulder with all those engaged in the good work, 
and it is the aim of those who compose the divis- 
ion to make it the banner division of the Order in 
the east. It has to-day, on its rolls, seventy- two 
members in good standing, with twelve knocking 
at the door for admittance. The meetings are 
well attended, and there are a large number of 
visitors from divisions in the vicinity, especially 
No. 169, of which Robert McDonald is a Past 
Chief Conductor. 

1 am requested to state to all who may read 
this article, that a hearty invitation is extended to 
all sister divisions to come and visit No. 307, at 
14 1 Jackson avenue, Jersey City, on the second 
Wednesdays and fourth Sundays of each month. 
The officers are: H. A. Boyd, C. C.; W. H. 
Jackson, A. C. C. ; O. J. Freeman, Sec’y-Treas. ; 
W. T. Sopers, S. C. ; George Terrill, J. C.; D. S. 
Horton, I. S.; F. S. Ellis. O. S. — H. A. B . in 
Railroaa r Employee. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa, March 6, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor', 

Dear Sir: — You may think Valley City Di- 
vision No. 58 is dead, which I assure you is a 
mistake. It never was more alive than at the 
present, how can it be otherwise officered, as it is. 

First, where can there be found a better C. C. 
than Brother Art. Maxon, he is number one and 
up to snuff; and Brother L. M. Peck, S. and T., 
is the best in the market and onto his job. With 
Brother Charley Ross S. C. — the long lost but 
true as steel — Brother. T. B. Watson, J. C., 
always ready to disrobe and go through the ward- 
robe of all new comers; and visitors will always 
be shown the easiest chair in the room. 

Excuse me George, for missing you. Brother 
George D Martin, A. C. C., is the old reliable. 


tried and found faithful. Brother Gibney, I.S., 
goes one eye on all who come late, playing peak- 
a-boo; and last but not least, Brother Francis, O. 
S., is always at his post, and woe be unto he who 
enters his den without the proper signals. Sun- 
day, the 16th, we put four men over the first di- 
vision and two over ‘the second division, and one 
went out on a regular run on the third division. 
Everything went like clock-work, barring a slight 
variation in watches on the third division, which 
I will guarantee will not occur again. 

Brother Wm. P. Daniels was with us, gave us 
some new ideas which were endorsed by all. 
after some lively sparring. Brother Vandercook, 
of No. 46, who runs a train of highly varnished 
cars between Cedar Rapids and Chicago, was a 
visitor who always has an original joke to crack 
or a bone to pick with someone. 

Since the 1st of January, 1892, we have set up 
over a dozen new conductors, all robust, good 
looking fellows. 

Yours in P. F., 

Not Dead, but Wide Awake. 


Bennett, Pa., March 15, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

I wish to say a few words in regard to where 
our next Grand Division will be held. It may be 
early to spe;k on this subject, but it is better to 
be on time than late. I would say, why not 
Pittsburgh. 

R. B. Hawkins Division 114 is located in Pitts- 
burgh, and Divisions 217, 314, 201 and 281 in the 
immediate vicinity; also Divisions 51, 144, 163, 
172, 174, 177, 270, 278, 289, 309 and 326 are 
within two and three hours ride. Come, Brothers, 
give us your views on this subject. If we want the 
Grand Division held in Pittsburgh we will have 
to throw off our coats and go to work. Discuss 
it in your division room. 

You may say we have plenty of time; I will ad- 
mit we have, but as we only get The Conductor 
once a month and I would like to hear from all 
divisions mentioned through the columns of The 
Conductor, it will take all the time there is to 
spare. I will say the Brothers of Anchor Line 
Division are in favor of the Grand Division being 
held in Pittsburgh, and will insure all a good 
time that come their way. 

Miss Tillie Huebner, of Hartford, Conn., pre- 
sented Anchor Line Division with three very 
beautiful signal flags. The Brothers of Anchor 
Line Division extend their thanks to Miss Hueb- 
ner, hoping at some future time they may return 
the compliment. 

Our worthy chief, Brother E R. Emery, made 
the presentation speech. I tell you Pa can do it. 

Yours in P. F., 
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April 5, 1892. 

Editor Railway Conductor: 

Id the Ladies Department of the March num- 
ber of The Railway Conductor, I read with 
much interest an article by "Interested." The 
question with me is, can anyone read that artfble 
and then remain silent, admitting that they had 
' 'given the matter but little thought 1 " Is not the 
idea one that should take a firm hold on the 
thoughts of every one, especially those engaged 
in railroading? 

Is it not time to be up and doing? He who 
does not take advantage of opportunities deserves 
not success. The opportunity is with us; then 
why not hasten to seize it? By and with the com- 
bined efforts of all classes of railroad employes, 
our condition may be greatly bettered; in a word, 
why not federate, first by each organization be- 
coming a unit; second, by combining all organiza- 
tions in making common cause against a common 
enemy, viz., the oppressors of labor. 

Our employers in the railroad world, with 
"wonderful" sagacity, have managed to create 
dissensions among us, by favoring some of our 
members in various ways, thereby enlisting them 
on their side of the, question. Take for example, 
the conductors. 

Passenger conductors receive from thirty to 
fifty per cent more for their labor than the freight 
conductors. It is for their interest, they (the 
passenger conductors) imagine to not only stand 
idly by, when their brothers, the freight conduc- 
tors, raise a protest against their small pay, but 
counsel submission, because if the freight men 
should succeed in getting a fairer return for their 
labor, it might serve to make their chances a lit- 
tle more slender with "the powers that be." 

Some roads are paying their passenger conduc- 
tors seventy-five per cent more than their brothers 
in freight service and in addition thereto, an 
annual pass is sent each and every one at the 
commencement of each year, for themselves and 
family over the entire system, while the freight 
conductor gets a quarterly pass for himself only , 
over his particular division. 

Why is such a wide gulf drawn between these 
two grades of conductors, if it is not done with a 
view of enlisting the passenger conductors on the 
side of the officials? 

My opinion is that no true brother will accept 
favors of this last mentioned character unless 
they are made universal, then they would be able 
to hold up their heads among their brothers, feel- 
ing that they were under no obligations to the 
officials to cry down and discourage any attempt 
on the part of their brother conductors, who are 
running freight trains, to gain their just dues. I 
do not believe there is a passenger conductor in 


the Order to-day, but will admit that the freight 
men are under paid. 

And I further believe that if the passenger 
conductors would manfully go to work and aid 
their brothers in the freight service, their condi- 
tion would be bettered, and that not only without 
losing anything themselves, pecuniarily, but 
would gain the everlasting friendship and loyalty 
of the freight men, and when such a feeling 
existed, I should like to see the railroad officials 
who would have the temerity to attempt any re- 
duction in the pay or privileges of their passen- 
ger conductors. 

It would be like shying a stone through a 
hornet's nest when all the hornets were at home. 

Brother passenger conductors, it lies with you 
to say whether this breach which is opening up 
between you and your brothers on freight, shall 
widen or be closed up. Freight men are becom- 
ing uneasy all over the country, they see their 
brother passenger conductors being favored far 
beyond anything they receive, and when they 
talk of sending committees to try and better tbeir 
condition they behold the passenger men as a 
unit (almost) arrayed against such action. 

Brothers in passenger service, think of this, and 
hasten to correct the impression, gaining in 
strength every day, among the freight brothers 
that you are not in sympathy with them. Attend 
the division meetings regularly and aid in getting 
the just claims of the freight brothers in form to 
be presented. 

Give the officials to understand that the mem- 
bers of the Order are a unit, and that they must 
recognize the just claims of freight conductors, 
and that no favoritism shown them will alienate 
them from supporting their brothers. 

Sister ' 'Interested" has started in the right di- 
rection, and I earnestly hope the sisters all over 
the country will do some "thinking." 

See to it sisters, that your husbands, brothers, 
or lovers, as the case may be, belong to some of 
the labor organizations, and that they never miss 
a meeting without good and sufficient cause, and 
don’t you be that "cause:" and see that they ad- 
vocate federation. You can spare the loved ones 
for a couple of hours, twice a month. Occupy 
the time by "thinking" and when he returns from 
division or lodge meeting, talk over with him. the 
thoughts you have had. 

It will encourage him more than you think, 
when your husband realizes that you are inter- 
ested in these matters it will strengthen him im- 
measureably. 

I am blessed with a wife who takes a lively in- 
terest in these matters and when she sits down 
and talks her thoughts to me I feel doubly strong 
in the work. 

Sisters, you can do a great deal if you will, and 
I earnestly hope and trust you will take "Inter- 
ested’s" suggestion and commence to think and 
work. K. N. 
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The Canadian Pacific Schedule. 

Crews assigned to passenger runs will be paid 
4,600 miles or over as follows; 

Coadnctors $. 100 00 per month 

Bagpgemen 60 00 per month 

Btakemen 55 00 per month 

The five crews running between Winnipeg and 
Fort Wiliam, and the crew between Banff and 
Dooald to be paid $100 per month. 

PASSENGER — BRANCH LINES 

Conductors $90 00 per month 

Baggagemen 60 00 per month 

Brakemen 55 00 per month 

MIXED TRAINS. 

Conductors $90 00 per month 

Baggagemen 60 00 per month 

Brakemen 60 00 per month 

FREIGHT TRAINS. 

Cnws on all freight trains will be paid as 
foBovr 

Conductors ! $2.90 per 100 miles 

Brakmea 2.07 per 100 miles 

On and after April 1st, 1893, freight conductors 
to receive $3 per hundred miles. 

Eleven hours or 100 miles shall constitute a 
fey's work in road service. Overtime after eleven 
hours to be paid for at schedule rates. This time 
to count from time-bill time, or the hour at which 
the train is ordered, the time of finishing trip 
when conductor registers. 


WORK TRAINS. 

Crews on work trains will be paid as follows: 


Conductors. $90 00 per month 

Brakemen 70 00 per month 


Twenty-six days of the calendar working days 
of a month to constitute one month. Twelve hours 
or less to constitute a day’s work. Overtime to 
be paid for at the same rate. Trainmen ordered 
out on occasional short runs of less than 100 miles 
shall be allowed one day’s pay, but may be held 
lor service to the extent of eleven hours, said 
hours not to run beyond midnight. 

1. Trainmen will be oalled as nearly as practi- 
cable in time to be on duty thirty minutes at least 
before leaving time of train. Caller to be fur- 
nished with a book on which is registered time 
tain is ordered to leave, and in which trainmen 
will sign their names. 

2. When trainmen appear for duty and are 


not required they will be allowed one-fourth of a 
day, or twenty- five miles, and will stand first out. 
All cases of greater delay than twenty-five miles 
to be settled on their merits. 

3. Trainmen dead-heading on passenger taains 
will be paid at passenger train rates. Trainmen 
dead- heading on freight trains with their cabooses 
will be paid full rates. The first crew out will 
run dead-head and the second run the train; the 
dead-heading crew will be the first out of these 
crews on reaching the terminal station. 

4. Trainmen held off on company’s business 
will receive pay at their schedule rates and rea- 
sonable expenses when away from home^ If 
attending court, wi'ness fees to go to company. 

5. Switching at terminal and turn-around 
points to be paid for at twenty-five cents per hour, 
tor conductors, and seventeen cents per hour for 
brakemen. All work not in excess of thirty min- 
utes to go to the company; all over thirty min- 
utes to be counted one hour. No switching time 
will be allowed except on certificate on form 748,- 
signed by agent at station where work is done. 

6. The right to regular runs and to promotion 
will be governed by merit, ability and seniority. 
Everything being equal, the trainmen longest in 
the service will have preference, provided they 
have passed the required examinations. Freight 
conductors, when adapted to passenger service, 
will be promoted to passenger trains according to 
ability and age of continuous service on their 
respective divisions. The question of ability and 
adaptation to be determined by the superintend- 
ent. The rating of a conductor as such will begin 
from the time he is first regularly given a caboose. 
Occasional trips in an emergency will not be 
counted. 

7. Assistant superintendents will so regulate 
the number of crews that trainmen will make fair 
average wages during the slack season. 

8. In case of breach of discipline as a general 
rule, parties implicated will be notified, in writ- 
ing, within ten days after the occurrence of the 
decision arrived at. Should any trainman or 
yardman think he has been unjustly dealt with, 
he may send a written statement of the fact to the 
assistant superintendent, when tne case will be 
re- investigated and a decision given within five 
days, and if the party interested still considers he 
has not received justice, he may appeal to the 
general superintendent. 

9. Conductors shall not be required to take 
out a brakeman whom they know to be incompe- 
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tent more than one round trip after they have 
reported inability of brakeman in writing to 
superintendent. 

10. Freight trainmen will be run first in, first 
out of terminal stations. 

11. Trainmen leaving the service shall be 
given a letter stating the time and capacity of 
service in which employed, said letter to be given 
as early as practicable after application. 

12. Freight trainmen running passenger trains 
will be paid passenger train rates, except when 
<the hand brakes have to be used, in which case 
they will be paid freight tra ; n rates. 

13. When there is a grade on any section over 
which the regular load cannot be taken without 
doubling, or where the regular load sheet is ex- 
ceeded by order of the train dispatcher, the mile- 
age for doubling to be allowed, all other cases to 
be settled on their merits. 

14. When work trains are put on, they will be 
given to junior conductors if the superintendent 
considers them competent. 

15. Time slips will be returned to conductors 
for correction when not honored. 

16. Brakemen to be promoted to conductors 
under their assistant superintendent, as per arti- 
cle 6. 

17. All previous schedules are void. 

The above was signed and to come in effect on 
April 1, 1892, by General Superintendent Whyte, 
on behalf of the company ; E. E. Clarke, grand 
chief conductor, and W. G. Niblock, chairman of 
the local committee, on behalf of the Order of 
Railway Conductors; S. E. Wilkinson, grandmas- 
ter, and F. Garnham, chairman of local committee, 
on behalf of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men. 

Following is the schedule of rates for yardmen, 
which was appended to the above, and accepted 
by Messrs. Whyte and Wilkinson on behalf of 
the company and trainmen: v 

All engine foremen and helpers employed at 
Fort William, Rat Portage and Winnipeg will be 
paid as follows: 

Foremen $2.80 per day 

Helper 2.50 per day 

Twelve hours or less to constitute a day’s work. 
Overtime to be paid for at same rate. 

MR. R. M. HIGGS. 

THE RAILWAY EMPLOYES CANDIDATE FOR THE 
LEGISLATURE FROM TARRANT COUNTY. 

HE FAVORS A COMMISSION, BUT A 
MODIFIED ONE. 

On January 12 of the present year a meeting of 
all the railway employes’ organizations of Texas 
was held, and among other things they placed in 
the field Mr. R. M. Higgs, a well known and 
popular freight conductor on the Texas and Paci- 
fic, for representative from this county. Meeting 
Mr. Higgs yesterday, a Gazette representative 
questioned him concerning his candidacy. He 
said. 

"Fort Worth is the recognized railway center. 
The railway men, realizing this fact, have placed 
a candidate for the legislature in the race, and I 
am the man selected to make the fight. We real- 
ize, also that our interests are identical with those 
of all labor classes and the people, and we know, 
and the railway companies know that the com- 
mission has come to stay. I, as the railway em- 


ployes candidate, favor a commission, but I must 
say its work should be confined to preventing dis- 
criminations and extortions. Texas ought to 
know, too, she cannot get commissioners at a 
salary of $3,000 to $4,000 a year to regulate rail- 
way rates — it is out of the question. Whenever 
a man is found who can construct a freight sche- 
dule intelligently there is a salary of not less than 
$12,000 to $15,000 waiting for him. The rail- 
roads are hunting that sort of men in their ser- 
vice. 

With reference to the alien land law, I want to 
to say the present one should be radically 
amended. I favor such a law in a more moderate 
sense. It should not be so enacted as to exclude 
foreign capital or to cloud titles to land. ” 

Mr. Higgs has been a resident of Fort Worth 
for a number of years, coming to this city from 
Memphis. The Appeal-Avalanche of Memphis 
says: "Mr. R. M. Higgs, a former Memphian, 
and a popular railroad conductor, formerly with 
the Illinois Central railroad, running between this 
city and Grenada, and at present in the employ, 
as a conductor, of the Texas and Pacific, and re- 
siding in the city of Fort Worth, Texas, is a promi- 
nent candidate for the legislature from Tarrant 
county. Mr. Higgs was with Capt. T. B. Dillard 
in the cotton business before he embarked into 
the railroad service, and is a nephew of that gen- 
tleman and Capt. John Dillard of the Memphis 
firm of Dillard & Coffin. Mr. Higgs is a worthy 
gentleman, and his friends wish him success." 

The above item is taken from a Fort Worth 
paper and is a fair indication of the sentiment in 
the 6th district in regard to Bro. Higg's candidacy. 

A Back-Down. 

There is considerable comment in railroad cir- 
cles on the outcome of the Canadian Pacific strike. 
It is generally regarded as a square back-down for 
the railroad. A prominent official yesterday 
said: 

The strike was brought about by the Canadian 
Pacific's hostility to organized labor. It was 
learned that the employes of the road would ask 
for a conference regarding the wages of the men. 
The company attempted to head off such a move- 
ment by inquiring ot the men whether they would 
strike if ordered to do so by the organizations to 
which they belonged. Those who answered in 
the affirmative were discharged, and the strike 
was ordered. President Van Horn is known as a 
very determined man, and no one was looking for 
a speedy ending of the trouble. But suddenly it 
is announced that the matter is referred to the 
engineers for arbitration. This is virtually a con- 
cession by the Canadian Pacific of the whole case, 
while it seeks to convey the idea that it is still 
contending for its side of the question. The 
Brotherhood of Engineers will, of course, uphold 
the men, and the Canadian Pacific knows it. So, 
after beginning a contest against organized labor, 
it suddenly yields everything. 

Just what impelled the step taken is not known. 
All who know President Van Horn are satisfied 
that he did not authorize such a step. It is 
thought that the Canadian government, who virt- 
ually owns the road, was afraid of the effect of 
an extended strike, and so brought it speedly to a 
close by yielding to the demands of the men. — 
St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
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THE C. P. STRIKE. 


We had intended to give a somewhat extended 
account of the recent strike of conductors and 
brakemen on the Canadian & Pacific and of the 
circumstances which led up to it, but with the 
space at hand, it seems a hopeless task for to give 
a history that would be at all adequate, it would 
require more than the entire space in this number 
of the Conductor, and as a compromise, we do 
not think we can do better than to quote largely 
from the circular issued by Bro. Clark adding to 
it some quotations from Winnipeg and Montreal 
papers with incidental comments thereon. Bro. 
Clark says: 

Tn January, the general committee for the West- 
ern division of the Canadian Pacific made an ef- 
fort to secure a new schedule of pay giving them 
an increase. Failing in their effort to secure a 
satisfactory settlement, it being a joint committee, 
Grand Master Wilkinson and I were called, and 
upon our arrival found the committee dismissed 
for declining to abandon their efforts and return 
to work. We met the General Superintendent 
and be asked to have the matter postponed until 
bis return from Montreal where he had been 
called by the President. He informed us that 
the matter would have to go to the President as 
he had not the authority to grant any increase in 
pay. We took up first the question of the dismis- 
sal of the members of the committee and were 
assured by Mr. Whyte they would be returned to 
service, and that immediately after his return 
from Montreal he would reconvene the committee 
and endeavor to adjust the matter. Inasmuch as 
the question must of necessity go to the President 
we agreed to the postponement under the above 
terms. On March 5th I received a call to come 
to Winnipeg at once. This call found me sick in 
bed with a vicious attack of “La Grippe.’’ Bro. 
Garretson was instructed to go in my stead. Be- 
fore he could get started a message was received 
from the chairman saying case had been reopened 
and satisfactory settlement expected. Two days 
later message came calling upon him to come at 
once, and he arrived at Winnipeg on the 13th, 
meeting Grand Master Wilkinson there. At the 
time of our adjournment in January, on account 
of the dismissal of the committee and the dispo- 
sition thereby shown by the officers, Brother 
Wilkinson and I instructed them to secure a vote 
of the men upon the question of sustaining and 


supporting the committee and the grand officers 
in case such tactics were again restored to by the 
company. The vote was practically unanimous 
in favor of resorting to a strike if necessary to re- 
sist such methods. Bros. Garretson and Wilkin- 
son called upon Mr. Whyte with the committee 
on the 14th and were promised an answer at noon 
of the 15th. The answer came in the shape of 
a refusal and a declination to discuss the matter 
with them as representatives of the organizations. 
As early as the evening of the 13th the superin- 
tendents began calling the men into their office 
and presenting to them for their signatures a doc- 
ument pledging the signers to remain loyal to the 
company and to repudiate any action taken by 
the committee. Every one of the members to 
whom this was presented declined to sign it and 
every one who declined was discharged. This 
was kept up by the officers until by the time Mr. 
Whyte delivered his answer on Tuesday noon, 
some thirty crews had been discharged. Brother 
Garretson wired me the condition of affairs and 
asked if action should be suspended until vote of 
the men on the Pacific and Eastern divisions 
could be taken. Realizing that the loss of so 
much time would be fatal, I advised acting upon 
the vote already in and taking the others as soon 
as possible. A member was sent east and one 
west for this purpose, and on Wednesday the i6th 
Mr. Whyte was informed that unless every man 
dismissed was reinstated and the .requests of the 
committee granted before twenty-four o’clock of 
that day all members on his territory would retire 
from service at that hour No reply was received 
from him and at midnight the strike was on in 
accordance with the lajvs of both the organiza- 
tions directly involved. As soon as it was possi- 
ble for me to get out, and before I should have 
done so, I went to Milwaukee to meet a joint 
general committee for the M. L. S. & W. R'y, 
who had been patiently waiting for ray recovery 
I spent the 1 8 th with them and their General 
Superintendent, and we progressed very nicely. 
At noon I received a message from Bros. Dorsey 
and Garretson requesting me to come to Winni- 
peg at once. On account of the gravity of the 
situation I sent the M. L. S. & W. committee 
home and took first train for Winnipeg, arriving 
there at noon on the 20th. Immediately upon 
arrival, the report of the vote on the Pacific divis- 
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ion was received, and being unanimously favor- 
able we ordered them to strike at twenty-four 
o’clock that date, which they did. At this time 
a committee of engineers called upon me and in 
outlining my position to them I said: 'So far 
as the dismissed members and any who have been 
dismissed for declining to take their places are 
concerned, our terms are unconditional surrender. 
We propose to protect our members so long as we 
have anything to fight for or so long as we have 
anything to fight with, we propose to afford the 
same protection to the men dismissed for refusing 
to tak^the place of one of our members, that we 
furnish to the members.’ 

The same committee waited upon Mr. Whyte 
and proposed to him the unconditional return of 
the men and submission of the disputed points in 
the schedule to a board of arbitration. This 
proposition was wired to the president and de- 
clined by the latter with profuse thanks for the 
kind disposition of the engineers and the state- 
ment that the longer the trouble continued, the 
larger would be the number who would not be re- 
turned to work. The officers of the road boasted 
that we could not induce the men east of Port 
Arthur to assist or support us, but, when on the 
morning of the 22d, they awoke to find their road 
idle from Port Arthur to Chalk River, (nearly 
800 miles,) they changed their minds. The com- 
mittee of engineers before spoken of, renewed 
their efforts to effect a basis of settlement and 
spent the entire night of the 22d in consultation, 
alternately with Mr. Whyte and Grand Master 
Wilkinson and myself. As a result of their efforts 
they brought to jne, at 5 o’clock of the 23d, a 
copy of the basis of the settlement as finally ac- 
cepted, and information that the same had been 
wired to Mr. Van Horne and an answer promis- 
ed by noon. At 11:15 a message was received 
from the Vice President accepting the terms, and 
they were presented to us for acceptance. The 
strike having been declared and waged in support 
of those who had been discharged on account of 
their loyalty to the organizations, and the pro- 
posed terms of settlement including the terms de- 
manded by us so far as they were concerned, we 
could not have longer continued the fight without 
being unreasonable. The point for which we 
struggled had been gained, and without any hesi- 
tancy we accepted the terms which had been ac- 
cepted by the company, and which had, in reality 
been dictated by us. 

We had the vote of the men almost unanimous- 
ly for all lines east of Chalk River and west of 
Montreal. Some may wonder why we did not 
call them out. We withheld the order on account 
of the possibility of a settlement being in sight. 
The officers of the company knew we were pre- 
pared to do this and when we convinced them of 
our ability to tie up the great system from ocean 
to ocean they were willing to accept terms of set-: 
tlement not dictated by themselves There is no 
question in the mind of anyone in the least con- 
versant with the facts, but that the strike was 
forced upon us by the company in $n effort to 
disorganize our forces and deal a death blow to 
organization among their employes. They pinned 
their faith to their belief that the men would not 
stand by and assist each other All honor is due 
to our members for their unswerving loyalty to 
each other and to the Order. They have made 


a record which goes far to establish a reputation 
of which the Order may well be proud.” 

The first fact that will be apparant to even tbe 
casual observer, is that while the trouble is desig- 
nated as a strike, it was in reality a “lock-out." 
the company having commenced the dismissal of 
all men who would not pledge support of the 
company under all circumstances. The general 
officers of the road deny that the employes were 
required to sign any agreement or to leave the 
organizations of which they were members and 
say that in cases where it was definitely proven 
that men had been required to sign a written or 
printed agreement on pain of dismissal, it was 
through a misunderstanding of the minor officers 
Admitting this to be true, what difference does it 
make? It is not denied that they were asked to 
make a pledge and with the class of men interest- 
ed a verbal pledge meant as much as a written 
one. Again too, what difference does it make if 
the men were not required in specific terms to 
“withdraw from their organizations” if the pledge 
that was required of them required them to either 
perjure themselves or withdraw? As has been 
shown and not denied, the first committee that 
called upon Mr. Whyte were dismissed for per- 
forming the duty that was delegated to them by 
their fellows and it was only by the intercession 
of Bros. Wilkinson and ClaFk that they were re- 
instated; then when in pursuance of the agree- 
ment made with Mr. Whyte, the matter of wages 
was taken up and no settlement could be arrived 
at and the officers of the organizations had been 
called, the company commenced asking the em- 
ployes to repudiate the pledges that they had 
made to the committee that was laboring for them 
and support the company in anything it chose 
to do, even to the second dismissal of the mem- 
bers of this committee while the organizations of 
which they were members were bound by every 
legal and moral obligation to support them, the 
company endeavored to mislead the public by as- 
serting that they “did not require the men to 
withdraw from the organizations." No member 
of either of the two organizations interested could 
make the pledge asked of him by the company 
and remain in the organization a moment there- 
after without being a perjured scoundrel and it is 
not suprising that the members declined and pre- 
ferred dismissal. 

The next thing that we wish to call particular 
attention to. is the fact that contrary to the pre- 
valant opinion the original cause of the strike was 
not settled by arbitration. The strike was not on 
a question of wages but was wholly and solely 
because of the dismissal of the men and the strike 
was settled by the agreement on the part of the 
company to reinstate without prejudice, all who 
had been dismissed and all who were engaged in 
the strike, as a precedent to submitting to arbi- 
tration the matters which were pending when the 
strike was caused by the dismissals. 

A fair outline of the situation was presented in 
the Winnipeg Tribune of March 23, in its corre- 
spondence from Rat Portage and from which we 
extract as follows: 

“It is little use now going back to the alleged 
grievances which originally instated the men to 
move in the matter of relief. Those matters are 
laid aside for the present to make room for the 
settlement of a much more important question, a 
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question which not only attacks the organization 
of conductors and trainmen, but involves also the 
right of all labor to organize for the purpose of 
protection. Of course, you have heard of the 
much talked of papers which the men were asked 
to sign, and equally, of course, you have read the 
official explanation of the transaction, in which it 
is emphatically stated that the parties responsible 
for submitting the papers to men for signatures 
had no authority for doing so. Now, what are 
the facts? At each terminal and divisional point 
(and mind you this occurred while the negotiations 
were going on in Winnipeg) a responsible agent, 
in some instances specially appointed to the duty, 
ensconsed himself in a private room, and issued 
instructions that all trainmen who happened to 
be then at that point, be sent up individually to 
interview him, as he had important matters to 
discuss with them. This was done. A man was 
sent for, he came, entered the room, the door 
was carefully closed and every effort was made in 
the shape of promise of promotion to induce him 
to sign a paper which declared that in the event 
of any trouble arising between the company and 
his fellow workmen, that he would desert them, 
and cling to the company, that he would go back 
on the confiding delegates whom he had assisted 
to send to Winnipeg, and stand by the company 
to the last. Was there ever a clearer case of an 
attempt to bribe and corrupt, to submerge all 
principle and destroy that bond of self respect 
and brotherhood which has done so much to ele- 
vate the working classes of this country to a state 
of comparative comfort? The plan was a good 
one. and displayed a great knowledge of human 
nature, and fifteen or twenty years ago might 
have succeeded admirably. In this instance it 
failed miserably, as it deserved to; and, although 
every man was dismissed from the service of the 
company on his refusal to attach his name to the 
paper, let it be said to the credit of human nature 
that every man did refuse point blank, and con- 
temptuously ignored the attempts to undetmine 
his loyalty to the obligations he assumed when 
attaching himself to the Brotherhood of Train- 
men. 

Here then, in a nut-shell, is the question which 
will be fought out. Have the employes of the 
C. P. R. a right to organize or attach themselves 
to an organization for the purpose of protection 
and for the wofking out of their own and their 
fellow workingman’s salvation.” 

The usual reports of violence and disorder were 
sent over the country in the interest of the cor- 
poration and charges were made that strikers were 
assaulting those who were endeavoring to handle 
trains, and that in one case men were shot at, but 
in every instance it was disproved with the one 
exception of the case of the assault on Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie at Rat Portage. It seems to be a fact 
Mr. McKenzie was assaulted and knocked down 
w bile endeavoring to get a train into that place, 
although the reports were greatly exagerated, that 
gentleman himself stating that “shots were fired’’ 
but it was soon proved to be untrue and that the 
only “shots" fired at all were fired by the C. P. 
special policemen who were annoyed by being 
subjected to a volley of snow balls from the 
ubiquitous small boy and they found it necessary 
to use firearms to protect themselves from the 
boys. Mr. McKenzie claims to know who it was 
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that struck him but declines to tell. It is likely 
that his reason for declining is that if he should 
tell it would show the strikers blameless. 

Mr. Whyte complained of unfair usage in that 
the employes did not offer to “arbitrate” and in a 
long letter really to the public, although ostensibly 
to Superintendent Tait, Mr. Van Horne makes 
many incorrect and misleading statements. He 
first says that the main points of difference were 
in regard to rates and pay for delayed time; that 
this was the principal difference between the par- 
ties prior to the dismissal of the men who would 
not “take the pledge" is probably true, but that 
it was a feature of the strike or had any direct 
connection with it is wholly untrue. The gentle- 
man also quotes the employes as asking for a set- 
tlement which, while it advanced the pay of the 
conductors, reduced that of the brakemen, and 
says that the company declined to do any such in- 
justice to its brakemen. Mr. Van Horne simply 
reverses the facts; the proposition was made by 
the company and rejected by the committee. He 
further says: “At no time did the committee ask 
for a hearing at Montreal, although every em- 
ploy^ knows that in such cases of dispute the em- 
ployes always have the right to appeal to the 
highest authority.” True, Mr. Van Horne, they 
do know they have that right, but their memory 
seems to be a little better than yours and they re- 
member distinctly that less than eighteen months 
ago a committee of employes, after trying in vain 
for over three months to provide for a meeting 
with the general officers at Montreal, finally went 
there and asked an audience, and after being kept 
in uncertainty for nearly a month, their request was 
practically denied and that it was only after the 
Supreme Council had met in Montreal, and in 
conjunction with the Grand Chief of the Order, 
had sent a communication to Mr. Shaughennessy 
that the committee were able to get a hearing. 
And your statement to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, the officers of the organizations in behalf of 
the committee did ask for a meeting with yourself 
in Montreal and got no reply at all. 

Mr. Van Horne states that Mr. Whyte was in 
constant communication with the Montreal office 
and acting directly under instructions, yet he 
censures the men for not coming to Montreal. 

Another fact not generally known is that be- 
fore any dismissals had been made, a settlement 
of all the matters of difference between Mr. 
Whyte and the committee had been ar- 
ranged, subject to the approval of the 
general officers and the committee who had 
already requested Bros. Wilkinson and Clark to 
come to their aid, telegraphed them not to come 
as everything had been practically settled. Mr. 
Van Horne not only declined to approve Mr. 
Whyte’s action but, as stated in his own mani- 
festo, began preparations to dismiss every em- 
ploy^ who would not pledge himself body and 
soul to the corporation. He said, “Saturday last 
the company became satisfied that a strike u>as 
being forced by the leaders and that most of the 
trainmen had unfortunately committed them- 
selves by signing, several weeks ago, an agree- 
ment to go out if the committee failed to arrive 
at an agreement with the company, so that the 
strike was sure to come although a very large ma- 
jority of the men on the division were strongly 
opposed to it.” That Mr. Van Horne did not 
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believe that the men would strike has been fully 
demonstrated, and his action Saturday, when he 
claims to have become satisfied that a strike was 
being forced on the men, was simply to intimidate 
them so that they would be glad of his permission 
to walk home on the tids and never think of such 
a thing as asking for an increase of pay again, and 
when he sent his message cancelling the settle- 
ment made by Mr. Whyte and directing that 
gentleman to dismiss every employ^ that refused 
to make a pledge to sacrifice everything to the in- 
terests of the corporation, he believed that the 
dismissal of a few would intimidate the rest, and 
that it would end the matter. 

As to arbitration, what opportunity had they 
to ask for arbitration on the matter of wages 
when the company commenced without the slight- 
est warning to dismiss men Sunday, March 13th, 
while the strike was not ordered .until Wednesday 
the 16th? A sentence used by Mr. Van Horne 
will be read with amusement, not only by em- 
ployes of the C. P., but by railway men all over 
the country: “There has never been any com- 
plaint of the attitude of the management toward 
the trainmen, or the lack of interest in anything 
tending to make their employment desirable and 
pleasant, and the present difficulty is a matter of 
great surprise, as well as deep regret, to the man- 
agement, who feel that nothing in their past treat- 
ment of anybody in the company’s service could 
possibly justify such a combination as was made 
against the company even before any dissatisfac- 
tion was made known to its officers." Comment 
on this expression of ignorance of any dissatisfac- 
tion after the matter had been pending since early 
in January and Mr. White had made a trip to 
Montreal on purpose to consult with the president 
and general manager, is certainly superfluous. 

After the settlement we find Mr. Shaughennessy 
quoted in the press dispatches as saying: “I an- 
ticipate that the committee of five engineers who 
are to settle the points on which the trainmen and 
company differed will come to an arrangement 
agreeable to both parties, though the company is 
not committed to their decision. We have merely 
agreed to allow them to try what they could 
effect." There are probably but few readers of 
the newspapers anywhere who credit the employes 
and the officers of the organizations interested 
with so little sense as to agree to an arbitration 
which did not arbitrate and which was to be con- 
clusive as to the employes but at the pleasure of 
the company. Mr. Shaughnessy did not state 
the matter correctly, and the agreement by which 
the strike was declared off did bind the com- 
pany to accept the decision of the arbitrators. 

That the strike was not entirely without a com- 
ical side was demonstrated by many instances: 
the Pree Press of Winnipeg had been so manifestly 
unfair to the employes and had so openly sup- 
ported the company no matter what the circum- 
stances, that its reporters received but scant 
courtesy from the men, and one of them, being 
as reporters usually are, somewhat persistent in 
his efforts to get news, had made himself consid- 
erable of a nuisance to the boys. On the 16th, 
the day the strike was ordered, he had been more 
than usually persistent and annoying in trying to 
find out whether a strike was to be ordered or 
not, and had attached himself permanently to 
Bro. Garretson ; the latter having occasion to 


send a telegram was followed to the office by the 
reporter, and finally Bro. G. said: “This tele- 
gram contains the whole business in black .and 
white and tells just what is going to be done. Now 
if I show it to you, will you go away and let me 
alone for the rest of the day?" The reporter 
readily promised and reached for the message like 
a trout after a fly, but the expression of disgust 
that settled on his countenance when he read the 
important document is easier imagined than de- 
scribed for the message was a “saddle blackstone' 
one. The reporter seemes to have been a 
pretty good sort of a fellow after all, no mat- 
ter what his employers are, for he published 
the joke on himself, though he did not give the 
full details, but concluded that he had ‘ ‘learned 
that the course of the men would be dictated 
solely by the answer to this dispatch which was 
directed to Chicago." 

A correspondent maquerading under the sig- 
nature of “B. L. E." tells of the “foreign em- 
missaries" who were persecuting the C. P. com- 
pany and various other editors and correspond- 
ents talk of “aliens" who dupe, deceive and in- 
jure the poor employes. “Anti-Yank" asks 
“Have we no labor law by which we can prevent 
the Clarks, the Garretsons, the Wilkinsons and 
the wandering citizens of the United States from 
battening and fattening on our good old fellow- 
townsmen whom they are making dupes of ?' 
Has “Anti-Yank” forgotten that Mr. Van Horae 
himself was until recently a “wandering citizen 
of the United States", an * alien" and a “foreign 
emissary" ? 

It is stated that the company have already vio- 
lated the agreement by w'hich the strike was set- 
tled, and the “foreign emissaries" have already 
been requested by “good old fellow-townsmen" 
of “Anti-Yank" to cross the border again, and if 
the violations are not stopped and the wrongs 
already done, not redressed, “Anti" wdll have an- 
other opportunity to express his opinion of the 
“wanderers.” It is but just to the management, 
however, to say that so far as learned, the viola- 
tions have been by minor officers, and we are 
confident that when brought to the attention of 
the general officers, the matters complained of 
will be satisfactorily adjusted. 


THE EDITORIAL CONFERENCE. 

The fact that the conference of the editors of 
the railway employes publications took place in 
accordance with the suggestion of Bro. Debs has 
already been noted but none of the various pub- 
lications have given it any comment with one ex- 
ception, although we shall look for something of 
interest on the subject in the May Firemen's 
Journal which Bro. Debs informs us was omitted 
from the April number for want of space. 

To begin, we must confess to a slight feeling of 
disappointment in the result, or rather want of 
result of the meeting; as a social meeting it was 
certainly a complete success and no one present 
can be more pleased in that respect than the 
writer. Meeting for the first time some of those 
with whom we have been engaged in wordy wars 
and bloodless battles during the past, precon- 
ceived prejudices were removed, opinions 
changed and personal acquaintances, or rather 
friendships formed, which we believe will last 
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through life. Frankness requires it to be said 
that we did not expect from some of those pres- 
ent. the cordial and hearty welcome that was 
given to the editor of The Conductor by all, 
and that the meeting resulted in benefit to all 
present, will not, we think, be questioned, yet it 
is already apparent that aside from the personal 
and social considerations, some of us at least, 
went to St. Louis exactly as predicted by the 
March Conductor, “ready to be convinced," but 
fully satisfied that the man did not live who 
could convince us. 

We hoped that all would come with the expec- 
tation of giving at least a couple of days to the 
meeting and that it would result in the formation 
of something in the way of an association or club; 
no one else seemed to have any such idea and 
with the briefness of the time and a predeter- 
mined idea not to intrude our personal notions 
but to follow the lead of others, we kept silent 
on this subject, but why would not some such 
association be a benefit, and if practicable, with 
quarterly meetings? It is not likely that it would 
be practicable to meet oftener than once a year 
but we are of the opinion that if we could meet 
for discussion every three months and take up 
and talk over the things of which we expect, to 
write, matters of interest to ourselves and that 
we hope to make of interest to our readers, it 
it would benefit all concerned. In matters in 
which there is a radical divergence of opinion, 
discussion in such meetings is of little avail ex- 
cept perhaps to smooth the rough edges, and that 
this is a truthful proposition, this very St. Louis 
meeting has, we think, evidenced. The first sub- 
ject discussed, if it can be called discussion where 
argument is presented on but one side, was the , 
matter of the organization of railway employes 
for political purposes with the Railway Employes’ 
Club as a practical illustration. Bro. Martin of 
the National Federationist gives a serio-comic ac- 
count which is the exception noted above and 
which may not be intended to be at all serious 
but as there is room for the supposition that the 
apparently indifferent statements may be taken 
for fact, we think best to make some little cor- 
rection. The subject of discussion was not the 
Railway Employes’ Club but the organization of 
railway employes into political associations. 
Brothers Daniels and Honin did not take lead- 
ing parts in the discussion; the subject was sug- 
gested by Bro. Debs who took the only leading 
part and who spoke for nearly an hour and pre- 
sented telling facts and arguments against such 
organization and no one present made the slight- 
est attempt to reply or to controvert any point 
made by Bro. Debs. Bros. Honin and Martin 
were the only ones present who favored any such 
organization and their position would not have 
• been known from anything said at this meeting, 
had they not been pressed to give their reasons 
for the opinions previously expressed by them. 
The writer did, in response to requests, state his 
position and some facts which were not disputed, 
but Bro. Martin will distinctly -remember that 
we repeatedly expressed a wish to hear something 
in favor of such a movement before attempting 
to add anything to what Bro. Debs had said. 
Bro. Martin also thinks the discussion closed 
with the “honors about even,” and if the Fcdera- 
tiom'st will print in its columns a single argument 
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that was produced at St. Louis in favor of such 
organization, we will admit that the opposition 
came out far ahead. Bro. Honin’s reason for 
supporting a political organization in Nebraska, 
which in that case is the “Club.” was that the 
farmers had tried to pass the Newberry bill regu- 
lating railway rates in the state of Nebraska. 
The only thing that in the least partook of the 
nature of a discussion, being the question of 
whether or not freight originating in and destined 
outside, or originating outside and destined to 
points in the state was subject to state regulation, 
Bros. Honin and Max tin holding that it was but 
later seemed to be. convinced^ of their error,. Bro. 
Martin’s reason for wishing a political organiza- 
tion of employes in Indiana was because ' ‘the 
Alliance favors government ownership of roads,” 
and that was the only reason or argument ad- 
vanced by him, while Bro. Honin stands pledged 
to oppose the “Club" and any political organiza- 
tion of employes in Nebraska if the said “Club” 
with the aid of the railway companies does not 
procure the enactment of the Barnum co-em- 
ploye liability bill by the next legislature. 

We shall reserve comment on the personal 
journalism discussion for a future number. 


STILL GRIEVING. 

“The New Grievance" is enlarged upon at con- 
siderable length in the Switchmen's Journal for 
April, but nothing new is presented by Bro Hall; 
simply a reiteration that Bro. Clark did conspire 
to cut the pay of switchmen. Certainly Bro. 
Clark did sign the Southern Pacific schedule and 
he has»signed many schedules, and we expect him 
to sjgn many more, and among them undoubtedly 
will be some which fix rates of pay for switchmen; 
that, however, will not alter the fact that he has 
never signed a schedule on the Southern Pacific 
or elsewhere in behalf of the switchmen or any 
one else, except the conductors, unless possibly 
in a few instances by the direct request of those 
interested. We do not now remember such an 
instance, but there may have been one. The 
Conductor has neither the time nor the inclina- 
tion to take up the schedule referred to and show 
the erroneous statements in regard to it. If the 
switchmen on the Southern Pacific believe with 
Bro. Hall, that they have been made the victims 
of a “conspiracy," why do they not take the mat- 
ter up in the regular way and have the discrimin- 
ation removed and justice done them ? Our 
opinion of the “Northwestern conspiracy” has 
been plainly stated too often to need repetition 
now and we have nothing to retract. That in- 
justice was done some of the members of the 
S. M. A. A we believe* to be true, but it was a 
case of the rain falling upon the just and unjust 
alike; some of them sowed the wind and all 
reaped the whirlwind. The Conductor under- 
stands that the representatives of the B. of R. T. 
defied the Council and refused to obey its man- 
date, and it does not condone or overlook the of- 
fense, but it does take into consideration the ex- 
tenuating circumstances, and thinks possibly the 
force of example may have had some influence. 
Grand Master Sweeney has repeatedly been ac- 
cused of defying the Supreme Council, and in 
this April issue of the Switchmen' s Journal is the 
first time we have ever seen it even indirectly de- 
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nied. It has been repeatedly stated, is gener- 
ally believed, and heretofore never denied, that 
Grand Master Sweeney, in rather emphatic lan- 
guage, made some remark about switch engines 
and the Council, and if that remark was not an 
open defiance of the Council, we will admit our 
error in accusing Bro. Sweeney. We have here- 
tofore had occasion to commend Bro. Sweeney 
for courageous enforcement of law under difficult 
circumstances, and will be glad of the opportu- 
nity to do so again; in fact, in at least one in- 
stance, the circumstances were very similar to 
those in the Northwestern case, but in the North- 
western case he seemed to have lost his nerve. 
Two wrongs never make a right, but is il consist- 
ent for an organization to denounce in another 
what it has done itself, and if the action of the 
Trainmen was wrong on the Northwestern, how 
about the action of Grand Master Sweeney, who 
is currently reported to have ordered members of 
the S. M. A. A. to’ take the places of certain 
strikers in a stock yards strike in Chicago? The 
latter action was one which we commend, and as 
we understand it, we believed then and do yet, 
tint it was a thoroughly wise and courageous ac- 
tion on the part of Bro. Sweeney, and one which 
the officers of other organizations would do well 
to imitate, and we believe that there is no room 
for censure, while in the action of the Trainmen 
in the Northwestern matter there is, but we also 
believe that if Bro. Sweeney had used as good 
judgment and acted as fearlessly in the North- 
western matter as he did in the other, there 
would have been no opportunity for the Train- 
men to form a * 'conspiracy. ” 

The Journal claims to be ' ‘aware that *in al r 
most every division where B. of R. C. men ttied 
to deposite their cards in good faith they were 
met by 'objections’ which barred them from the 
Order” and "that some of these cases have been 
appealed to Grand Chief Clark and remain un- 
acted upon.” As an evidence of the influence of 
the late ' conference” instead of quoting the la- 
mented Horace, we will simply say that Bro. 
Hall must have been imposed upon by some evil 
minded person. There has been perhaps half a 
dozen cases appealed to Bro. Clark, nearly, if not 
all, however, being in the shape of requests to 
him to extend the time provided for in the 
agreement. Every one has received prompt at- 
tention and has been promptly acted upon. It is 
true that where an extension of the time has been 
asked, he has declined to interfere anjl even so 
"liberal” a man as Bro. Hall will hardly contend 
that he had a right to make any change in an 
agreement made by a commission of a dozen per- 
sons the functions of half of whom had entirely 
terminated with the adjournment of the commis- 
sion We are somewhat in doubt as to whether 
the Journal is taking its cue from Bro. Howard’s 
Battery D speech or not; this accusation now, 
following the indirect accusation made by Bro. 
Howard that the agreement was not being carried 
out in good faith, would indicate a concerted 
move between them to create a distrust among 
those not well informed, but in all kindness to all 
concerned, in the interest of the former B. of R. 
C. and of some of its former members, we sug- 
gest to the Journal that it will be best not to dis- 
inter the corpse. The officers of the Order, and 
so far as we are informed, the members of the 


Order also, have faithfully carried out the agree- 
ment, though in many instances it "went ag in’ 
the grain” for members to see admitted, men who 
had villified them personally and who had heaped 
upon them and their organization, all sorts of 
abuse. That there may have been cases of in- 
justice is possible but if there are any such, if 
the Journal will kindly cite them, either publicly 
or privately, the officers of the Order will do ex- 
actly what they promised to and none of them 
will be left "unacted upon,” while if the Jdurnai 
doubts the wisdom of our advice to it to refrain 
from stirring up these matters, let it ask promi- 
nent members of the B. of R. C. We expect 
that some of the dissatisfied ones who are always 
on hand no matter what is done or how, will en- 
deavor to cast discredit upon the Order and we 
shall permit all such to amuse themselves, but if 
any crusade against the Order is entered upon, 
we shall make an effort to defend it against mali- 
cious attacks, and while we do not wish to reflect 
upon any one in any way, we shall prove the 
truth of all we have asserted and without wishing 
to injure any one, shall "hew to the line let the 
chips fall where they may.” Finally, Bro. Hall, 
if you don’t like our ideas of federation, why not 
"skip ’em?” 

We must frankly admit that so long as the 
present attitude of the officers of the Switchmen 
is maintained, we don’t see much prospect of any 
federation which shall include the Switchmen, 
although so far as threatening the Switchmen 
with exclusion, our lack of ability to express ideas 
in the English language is alone at fault for any 
such understanding, for we have endeavored to 
make it understood that the federation advocated 
♦by The Conductor was one which should in- 
clude all the train service organizations, and one 
from which neither the Switchmen nor the Train- 
men should be excluded. 


AN ABLE (?) ARGUMENT. 

The readers of The Railway Conductor are 
not a little surprised at the attempt of Mr 
Daniels, its editor, to switch it off into the leery 
looking side track, the third party, which can tajd 
nowhere but to financial and commercial perdi- 
tion. Unload that horrible freight that you are 
piling on, Mr. Daniels, it ruined the railroad men 
in Iowa, and it will wreck you. We speak for the 
conductors of all the southwest. Beware of the 
inflammable trash. Not content with violating 
the constitution of the Order in giving space to 
such stuff, you seem to purposely omit corres- 
pondence of importance from the different divis 
ions in order to cater to a set of political incend- 
iaries. All who read The Conductor plainly see 
that your object is just what W. M. Mitchell 
stated it to be. His ideas in regard to politics in 
the Order are endorsed by the vast majority 01 
the members, and they cannot concur with your 
views, which border on the impracticable an 
fanatical. We should be glad to see something m 
our Conductor besides addled politics. When 
we need political treatment we should prefer g'-’ 
ing to some more skillful practitioner. Yes, 
have a surfeit of political literature, and preier 
that the once readable columns of our magazine 
be unburthened, now and forever. . 

The workingmen are looking forward to to 
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time not far distant when the howl of the calam- 
ityite will be of the past, like that of the sneaking 
wolf and the coyote — merely a past sound — and 
the soothing waters of oblivion shall ripple over 
their memories and they be heard of no more — no 
oore. — R.R. C. in Neodesha ( Kas .) Register . 

We publish the above as a sample of the argu- 
ments used by those whoa*e endeavoring to form 
a political organization of employes in the inter- 
est of corporations and against their own. We 
<iooot propose to demean ourselves and imitate 
theeumple of R. R. C. and others by using the 
oanswerable logic of calling names and making 
sensations against the personal integrity of those 
fio differ with ns. 

Suffice it to say that we propose to be true to 
cor convictions and when we see anything that 
we belijve to be inimical to the interests of con- 
dactors and railway employes generally, whether 
it be a “Railway Employes Club” or anything 
eke, we shall not hesitate to express our opinion 
teprdless of the threats of Bro. Crouse and the 
hauler, or the puerile accusations of Bro. 
Mfekeil and R. R C, and they are welcome to 
oottne, for like the story of the Irishman and 
buvife, “itplazes her and don't hurt me.” 
lsregard to the ideas of Bro. Mitchell being 
"adbned by the vast majority of the members” 
wfc) “cannot concur in your (our) views” which 
"impractical and fanatical,” we would say 
that we believe we are io a better position to ob- 
tain information on that point than is R. R. C. 
and if we were at liberty to ase information that 
has voluntarily come to us from members of the 
Order in Kansas, it might surprise even R. R. C. 
»bo speaks “for the conductors of all the south- 
*»t," bat as we happen to know without their 
authority. And if his assertion be true, even if 
fnyttember of the Order dissents from the opin- 
***oIThe Conductor, it would not prevent us 
expressing our conviction that harm will 
watthoathe movement nor from calling atten- 
tothehjiiry already wrought. The writer 
can weff afford to be defeated at any time but he 
cawot afford to stifle honest opinions on account 
of threats of defeat from any source, whether it 
he Bro. Mitchell of the Order, Bro. Crouse of 
theB.of L. E. or Bro. R. R. C. of the-? 


A recent issue of the Neodesha Register says: 

Iowa has 1 16 Railway Employes Clubs, and their 
sflnencehas been felt in that state.” We doubt 
Qasiderably the one hundred and sixteen, and 
believe that theomisson of a figure one at the left 
of the number would .bring the statement much 
nearer the truth, and we challenge the Register 
to name the location of sixteen of the number, 
^hat their influence was felt, is true, as we 
.demonstrate in another column, but it was felt in 
J way that leaves them little cause for congratu- 
^tion. It further says: “The employes of Iowa 
elected Boies governor,” and we realize the truth 
pf the saying that it is necessary to go away from 
tome to get the news. The employes here do not 
pliio any such distinction. The facts show very 
ppfimtely that it was the farmers who elected 
governor Boies. Again we quote: ‘ Governor 
fOJtt pledged himself to the employes and he has 
«pt his word.” We try to keep reasonably well 
on current events in our own state, but 
^8 are in the dark now and must ask the Register 
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to point out a single instance where Governor 
Boies has had an opportunity, as yet, to either 
help or barm the employes officially. It is pos- 
sible that Governor Boies had something to do 
with the appointment of the railroad committees 
in the recent legislature, but we do not believe it, 
and if be did he will not thank the Register for 
calling attention to it. The writer has been per- 
sonally acquainted with the governor for ten 
years, and has been an enthusiastic supporter, 
both personally and politically, and he believes 
that the governor would, if opportunity offered, 
do anything in justice for the employes, and with- 
out any possible knowledge of the “pledge” re- 
ferred to by the Register , we will wager ten to 
one that he did not pledge himself to the em- 
ployes in the way indicated in the Register . If 
he made any “pledge" .tall, it was simply that 
he would not support any injustice to either em- 
ployes or roads, and we do not believe that he 
did this even, for he is not the kind of man from 
whom it is necessary to exact aay “pledge.” 
The effort of the Register to build up the waning 
fortunes of the “Club” by endeavoring to create 
the impression that Governor Boies pledged the 
representatives of the Club that he would oppose 
any legislation in regard to railways is untrue, 
and an injury to the man it professes to support. 
The railway employes of the state asked lor no 
such pledges, and the few who did make a public 
spectacle of themselves by issuing circulars and 
asking “pledges,” injured the interests of em- 
ployes, as has been fully demonstrated by the 
events of the past few weeks. 


For some time past we have heard from and of 
Texas, the same complaints with which we are so 
familiar in Iowa. The railway companies and 
the corporation organs are w’ailing loud and loDg 
over the action of the commissioners in Texas 
who it seems have endeavored to give the people 
some relief from discrimination and unjust rates 
We freely confess that we are not familiar enough 
with rates in Texas or the conditions governing 
them, to be qualified to express a decisive opinion 
but from the best information obtainable, we are 
confirmed in the opinion that the roads in Texas 
are endeavoring to compel the people to pay divi- 
dends on an enormously expanded capitalization 
and that the situation there is but a repetition of 
what we have had in Iowa, Illinois and other 
states where there has been legislative restriction. 
Certainly, if the roads in Texas are anything like 
those in other states they need restriction, not 
only in regard to maximum rates but in regard to 
minium rates also, but admitting that all that is 
urged by the most extreme partisan of the rail- 
ways is true, the situation still remains peculiar 
to say the least so far as some of the employes 
are concerned. Geo. Clark is the anti-restriction 
candidate for governor against Gov. Hogg, the 
present incumbent. Mr. Clark was a prominent 
leader of the opposition to the co-employe liabili- 
ty and other bills that were procured by the legis- 
lative committee of the Order and the B. of L. E. 
a year ago and the law was enacted by those who 
endorse the commission and ask for some restric- 
tion of the roads in regard to rates and we find 
that there is in Texas, an effort to organize a po- 
litical organization of employes for the purpose of 
defeating Gov. Hogg and placing in the guberna- 
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torial chair, this man who come so near defeat- 
ing the laws asked for by the employes; it would 
certainly seem that the least the employes can 
honorably do, is to refrain from taking any or- 
ganized action against the men who one year ago 
favored them and in favor of the man who so 
desperately fought against them at the bidding and 
for the money of the railway companies, and we 
are sincerely glad to be advised that the attempt- 
ed organization is not finding favor with mem- 
bers of the Order. 

*#* 

The Order of Railway Conductors are under 
many obligations to the officers of other organi- 
zations as well as to many members of those or- 
ganizations and particularly to the members of 
the B. of L. E., Messrs. Kennedy, Watson, 
Broatch, Brownlee and Pope, who acted as ar- 
bitrators in the points of difference. Two other 
gentlemen who deserve special mention for their 
kindness and the assistance given by them to 
Bro. Garretson, are Messrs. Curran and Downey 
of the B. of L. E. at Cartier, Ontario. 

# # 

* 

The following explains itself. 

Messrs. Kennedy, Watson, Broatch, Brownlee 
and Pope. 

Gentlemen: “We appreciate the fact that your 
committee naturally feel reluctant to present any 
bill for services as arbitrators in the late difficulty, 
but we feel that it would not be just to you, for 
either the company or ourselves, to fail to assure 
ourselves that we had done our part toward re- 
imbursing you for the time lost by the members 
of your committee. We take pleasure in hand- 
img you herewith $155, which we consider only 
our fair proportion of the amount justly due you. 
We feel that the company was equally interested 
with us, and but for that fact we would take 
pleasure in doubling this amount. 

"To this we wish to add our sincere thanks for 
your kind interest in our affairs, and to renew 
our expressions of implicit confidence in the in- 
tegrity and fair-mindedness of your entire com- 
mittee, and to express our perfect satisfaction at 
and with the findings of the board, composed of 
yourselves. 

“Hoping that a repetition of this affair may be 
spared us, and wishing you each and all complete 
success and happiness, we are,” etc. 

E. E. Clark, 

G. C. C. Order of Railway Conductors. 

S E. Wilkinson, 

G. M. Brotherhood Railway Trainmen. 

This sum paid the gentlemen $5 per day for the 
time they lost frorti their engines. 

# * 

* 

Bros. H. J. Stanley of the Santa Fe and W. P. 
O’Hara of the Illinois Central were among our 
recent callers and we hope to see both again and 
show them our new quarters. 

*** 

The following members are inquired for: Bro. 
C. T. Bricker by Thos. Joyce, of Valentine, 
Neb.; Bro. B. R. Allen by C. M. Rawlins, of 
Rome, Ga. ; Bros. F. G. Gillett, A. D. Hodges, 
Wm. Merritt and Chas. Wimsett, by the secre- 
tary of Division 97; D. A. Bryning by E. H. 
Riggs, of 397 Robey street, Chicago; Bro. F. H. 
Ranbow by the secretary of Division 244; Bros. 
W. B. Crawford, E. C. Cameron, Geo. W. 


Barhour and A. M. Palmer by the secretary of 
275, and Bro. Frank Glasgow of Oceola Mills, 
Pa., wants to find his brother George W. Any 
knowing the address of any of the above will con- 
fer a favor by fofwarding the informatton to the 
inquirers or to this office. 

* * 

* 

Any one knowing the present whereabouts of 
J. E. Riley, recently employed on the G., C. & 
S. F. railway at Cleburne, Texas, will confer a 
great favor by promptly advising the Farmers' 
and Merchants’ Bank of Cleburne or the officers 
of Division 262. 

* * 

# 

There are but few who have attended the 
Grand Divisions of the Order during the past few 
years who do not know Bro. E. G. Blaisdell of 
Camden Division No. 170 and while every mem- 
ber will regret to learn that he has had his right 
arm severely crushed and that if amputation is 
avoided it will be a practically useless arm here- 
after, those who are acquainted with him person- 
ally will experience an added sympathy that so 
genial a brother has been so sorely afflicted. 

* * 

# 

We are sometimes forcibiy reminded of the 
truth of the aphorism that “it is but a step from 
the sublime to the ridiculous.” The Federations! 
compares Bro. Crouse late of the B. of L. E. leg- 
islative board of Kansas to Christ on the Cross 
because the division of which he was a member 
selected as their representative on the board, a 
member who would represent them instead of the 
railway companies. If this is not blasphemy h 
is bordering closely upon it. 

■ • 

A PROMISE REDEEMED. 

Some time ago, in reply to a request from the 
Switchmen' s Journal , we promised to faithfully 
report all that was accomplished in Iowa in the 
way of legislation by the Railway Employes Club, 
and to give them due credit for all legistation 
favorable to employes which was procured through 
their efforts. We also prophesied that the result 
would be that the employes of the state, the large 
majority of whom do not support or endorse this 
political move, would be left in the position of a 
snipe hunter of whom most of us have heard, and 
that the efforts of a few to make capital and no- 
toriety for themselves, would leave the mass a 
employes in the state “holding the bag.” lt» s 
many times humiliating to be compelled to ac- 
knowledge error, but we always try to be frank 
enough to do so when convinced of that error, 
and we are now fully convinced that when we in- 
timated that the Club would have no influence, 
we were grievously in error; it had an influ- 
ence which gives cause for profound regret on 
the part of all employes of not only this but other 
states, who will calmly and dispassionately con- 
sider facts instead of giving credence to wordy 
protestations, oft repeated. As to whether we 
were in error in other assertions and opinions, we 
will give the facts and Brother Hall and other 
readers may draw their own conclusions. 

First. Mr. Steadman says: “We have just 
killed the two-cent passenger bill, and one that is 
even worse, making 2000 mile books good on a* 
roads and trains, and transferable. Thirty-two 
bills which would have proven detrimental to it. b' e 
interests of railway employes have been killed m 
the committees, through the influence of the 
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clubs.” This is simply and almost wholly false. 
In the first place, the two-cent fare bill was not 
‘'killed” by the influence of the clubs, and if it 
becomes necessary Thb Conductor can and will 
show exactly how it was killed and by whom 
and just how the railroad and sifting committees 
of both houses were appointed. Suffice it now 
to say, that two politicians who undoubtedly will 
have the full and hearty support of the clubs, 
Ijave killed themselves completely, and they 
would be just as dead it the clubs controlled all 
of the employes of the state instead of a very 
small minority. 

Second. No bill was introduced or pending 
which made mileage books good “on all roads,” 
and if such a bill had been passed, it would have 
been of no effect, for it does not require a lawyer 
to tell any one with common sense, that a law 
which provides that B shall do work for which 
you have paid A is unconstitutional, and would 
be void and of no effect. 

And third. If all the bills introduced in behalf 
of the employes are included, there were not 
thirty-two, also including the two railway bills 
which were passed, which were in the slightest 
degree “detrimental to the interests of railway 
employes," so that if the Club killed so many 
it must have poached outside the state. 

Admitting for the sake of argument that the 
Clob did defeat the two cent fare bill and the 
mileage book bill, of what profit is it to the em- 
ployes? Of course Mr. Steadman and his few 
allies will shout in unison the old rallying cry of 
the roads themselves, *if it passes, the wages will 
be cut,” but is it not time for something besides 
idle assertion? The road that pays two per cent 
quarterly dividends and distributes additional 
millions in the way of an additional issue of stock 
or covers into a “sinking fund” the money it 
dare^ not distribute as dividends on its stock, 
pays no better wages than the road that is in the 
receiver's hands or just struggling desperately to 
keep out of court; in fact it is well known that 
the roads that show the greatest earnings, pay 
the least wages as a rule, and the men who shout 
of this reduction know as well as any one, that it 
is the organization of the employes that increased 
and kept up the wages, but they still reiterate the 
time-worn vale; and if you ask them for a little 
proof, an iota of evidence to support the state- 
ments, or to cite a single instance where anything 
of the kind has occurred, they produce the stock 
argument that is always on hand, and call the 
man who asks for evidence, a “traitor to the 
cause,” a calamityite and a selfish, designing in- 
trigueant. They then point to Iowa and tragically 
exclaim, look and wonder; gaze and be con- 
vinced; see the thousands of deserving employes 
out of work and their starving families, driven 
out of employment by the unexampled cruelty of 
Iowa to the suffering railway companies, and not- 
withstanding the fact that the falsity of the 
charge has been many times shown and it has 
repeatedly been proven by the statistics quoted 
by these gentlemen themselves, that the reduction 
in the number of employes is not confined to 
Iowa but is general over the United States, and 
in some cases is the most marked in states where 
there is no legislative restriction, it is still repeated 
and the employ^ who declines to bow to the 
Gesler’s cap raised by them and worship at the 


shrine of the “Club,” is again a traitor and 
scoundrel; it has been further shown that the de- 
crease in Iowa occurred before the rate legislation 
was enacted and that this reduction has been 
steadily going forward for the past thirty years; 
but all of this has .no effect on the patriot who 
dubs all who oppose him, traitors; he observes no 
lack of logic in asserting that an effect precedes 
the cause by two or three decades although just 
as logical a conclusion would be that slavery in 
the United States was caused by the civil war. 
We do find at last, however, an extremely feeble 
attempt at argument in support of the assertion. 
A recent statement of patriot Crouse in the 
Neodesha Register , is that “if the employment in 
Iowa at the present time was on the same mileage 
basis (the italics are ours,) as prevails with the 
average railroads throughout the United States, 
there would be 13,666 more men in the service of 
the companies of that state, and yet the number 
of men who operate the roads of that state, are 
decreasing year by year.” The latter part of this 
statement is purely and wholly false for the num- 
ber of men are not decreasing year by year, but 
on the contrary, since the restrictive legislation of 
four years ago took effect, the number of em- 
ployes, the amount of freight handled, the gross 
and the net earnings have all increased. 

It is true that there are 296 less employes shown 
by the commissioner's report in 1891 than in 1890, 
but this is in the face of an increase of almost $2,- 
000,000 in the earnings and almost 2,000,000 tons 
in the tonnage, and it is an increase of nearly 3,- 
000 over 1889; and it should also be remembered 
that during the latter part of 1890 and the first of 
1891, several of the companies operating in Iowa 
were forced by contracts made by the employes 
themselves, to reduce the number of their em- 
ployes in order to give those remaining an oppor- 
tunity to make more time and earn more money. 
It is hardly just to either Iowa or the companies 
to charge reductions forced by the employes 
themselves, to any other cause. 

In regard to the “mileage basis” above, no 
statistics are given to prove this argument and the 
reader who gives it the most superficial attention, 
will at once see the manifest unfairness of the 
“mileage basis” comparison; it strikes us that it 
ought to be readily apparent, even to members of 
the “Club,” that a mile of track over which but 
one train per day is run, scarcely needs as many 
employes as a mile over which hundreds of trains 
are run daily, and this in itself is reply enough to 
the “argument” advanced. But upon examining- 
statistics we find that in group VI as arranged by 
the statistican of the interstate commerce com- 
mission and which is composed of Wisconsin, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Minnesota and a part of the Dakotas, 
the number of employes per mile of road is 3.59, 
and there is not a mile of mountain road in this 
group. In group VII, composed of Montana, 
Wyoming, Nebraska, part of Colorado and part 
of the Dakotas, the number is 3 28 per mile; there 
is considerable mountain road in this group, but 
not more, if as much as there is in group VIII 
which is composed of Arkansas, Kansas, Indian 
Territory, Oklahoma, and part of Missouri, Colo- 
rado ana New Mexico, where the number of em- 
ployes is 3.07 per mile of road. From this we 
might argue that the efforts of the Club in defeat- 
ing restrictive legislation in Kansas has reduced 
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the number of employes much below what it 
should be, but we haven’t the mendacity to make 
any such claim, knowing as every man with ordi- 
nary common sense knows, that the fairest way 
to make a comparison is by tonnage, though this 
is not entirely fair for it does got require as many 
employes per ton of freight on some roads as it 
does on others, but a comparison of the number 
of employes per ton of freight handled will show 
in favor of Iowa as against both Kansas and the 
prosperous roads of New York, although we have 
no space for the comparison here. Going a little 
further, we find that group ten which is all of the 
territory west of that named above and consisting 
almost wholly of mountain road, where the num- 
ber of employes must be larger per ton of freight 
handled than on Iowa or Kansas roads either, we 
find that the number per mile is but 3 03 or .04 
less than in group VIII. 

It will be noted that groups VII and VIII con- 
tain no states in which restrictive legislation has 
yet been made effective, while group VI contains 
the states of which most complaint is made, 
^Illinois and Iowa. 

We will, however, get it down "a little finer" 
yet. From the reports of the Kansas commis- 
sioners for 1891 we find that Kansas has 8,901 
miles of road and 24,743 employes including 
1,273 officers, while Iowa with 8,440 miles of road 
has 27,583 including only 583 officers; thus Kan- 
sas has 2.78 employes per mile (the report says 
3.14 but this is a palpable error,) while Iowa has 
3 .27, and if Kansas had the same number of em- 
ployes per mile that Iowa has, there would be 
4,361 more men employed, while if it had the 
number per mile that the Register asserts Iowa 
ought to have, there would be 18,692 more men 
employed in the state of Kansas. To return to 
the direct issue of the two cent fare bill, how 
consistent it is for employes to be found urging 
that it will ruin the railroads and the railroads 
will ruin the employes if the roads are compelled 
to carry passengers for two cents per mile, 
when there has not been ten copsecutive days 
during the entire time since the two cent fare 
was first 'agitated, that the roads themselves 
have not carried passengers for much less, 
and there has as yet, no one had the hardi- 
hood to deny that if the roads collected two cents 
. per mile from all the people they carry except 
those who are reasonably entitled to free carriage, 
they would not be largely the gainers. As it 
now is, every conductor knows that every petty 
official rides free; legislators ride free and poli- 
ticians of all degrees are furnished transportation 
not only in Iowa and Kansas but all over the 
Union, while scarcely a day passes during which 
there is not a war in passenger rates just as there 
is at present. 

Won’t some conductor please tell us how a law 
compelling companies to make mileage books 
transferable would affect materially either the 
companies or the employs, except to relieve the 
conductor of a present responsibility? If a con- 
ductor inadvertently honors a mileage book in 
the hands of some one other than the person to 
whom it was issued, and the officers of the com- 
pany discover it, the conductor is required to pay 
the regular fare for the person carried; if how- 
ever, he discovers the transfer, takes up and 
returns the book, it is returned to the original 


holder with the caution to be careful and not let 
the conductor catch him again, unless perchance 
it is some innocent and inexperienced traveler 
who has bought the book of a scalper, in that 
case the "pound of flesh" is exacted. 

Well, the "Club" defeated these two bills, and 
thereby saved the employes and the nation. 
What else did they accomplish? They passed an 
anti- Pinkerton bill— into the hands of the senate 
committee from whence it never returned; butty 
the way, there is just as much reason in assert- 
ing that the passage of such a law would injure 
the employes as to assert that the passage of the 
first two would do so; the latter would prohibit 
the companies from exercising the privilege of 
importing South Clark street thugs to guard 
Iowa employes from injuring themselves? Hov 
was it about this Pinkerton bill, Mr. Steadman? 
Didn’t the "Club" want this bill passed, or did 
they lose their grip on the legislature and gover- 
nor, after the arduous labor of defeating thirty- 
two injurious bills, or was this particular bill one 
of the thirty-two? How about the bill to protect 
conductors and agents from being blacklisted by 
the guaranty bond company ? A bill which if it 
had become a law, would have prevented a Mon- 
treal corporation from saying whether or not a 
conductor should be employed by the Rock Is- 
land for instance, or until very recently, when 
the members of the Order of Railway Conduc- 
tors procured the change that is commended by 
Brother Crouse, by the Santa F 6 road. Perhaps 
this, though, was one of the thirty-two? 

How about the bill that provided a punishment 
for the spotter who made a false report against a 
conductor or other employ 6 of a railway? Bid 
the "Club” kill that? 

It is, and has been for years a notorious fact, 
that the present co-eraployd law of Iowa is of no 
practical benefit whatever to the employes 9f the 
state, but under it companies are able to evade 
the payment of damages for almost any injury 
to an employe, although they are compelled to pay 
the passenger who is injured on the same tram. 
A bill was introduced which was drawn by one 
of the most eminent attorneys in the United 
States, and which would be of some benefit; 
What became of it? It was killed. But did the 
"Club" aid in its death? If they did, why? Ana 
if they did not, with the legislature and the gov- 
ernor in the hollow of their hand, their influence 
with the law making power supreme, and their 
power to make and unmake statesmen unques- 
tioned (by themselves), why did they not procure 
the enactment of this bill? 

Where is the bill providing against the employ* 
ment of inexperienced engineers which the "Club 
in Kansas endorsed; and which they bitterly con- 
demn the farmers of Kansas for not passing 
through the senate where they were in the 
minority? . 

For fear that Brother Steadman may not : 
nish the information, ^ e will say to Brother Ha . 
that whether they claim the credit for it or not. 
these bills were all defeated by the influence 0 
the "Club", just exactly as similar bills were 
defeated in Minnesota two years ago, and in 
sas one year ago, by antagonizing the only * neD 
we have ever had in legislative halls, and yet- 
must protect the poor railway companies tr 
the rapacity of the farmer. 
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Clover Leaf Division No. 254 indulges in the 
Mazy on the evening of the 18th. 

* * 

* 

Keports indicate that the officers of the Cana- 
dian Pacific are violating the settlement recently 
made. 

* # 

* 

Do you want an organ? If so, read the adver- 
tisment of the Cornish Organ Company in this 
issue. 

* # 

* 

Bro. W. H. Ingram of St. Thomas has been 
app unted collector of customs at St. Thomas. 
Thb Conductor congratulates you, William. 


After a brief trial, Mr. Mackey has concluded 
that collectors on trains are an expensive luxury 
and they have been removed. History repeats 
itself. 

# « 

* 

Lodge 262 of the Machinists' Union was or- 
ganized in this city April 9th composed of men 
from the B. t C. R. & N. and C., M. & St. P. 
shops. 

* * 

« 

Bro. W. B. Kendall, secretary of Division No. 
68 wants to know where John Duncan and Albert 
F. Smith are. If they do not show up soon, they 
will be "on the list." 

V 

A brother who is employed by the Mexican 
Central, writes us from El Paso, Texas, in regard 
to his insurance assessments, but as he neglected 
to sign his name, the letter cannot be replied to. 


A rumor having been spread that Brother E. E 
Rogers was acting in the capacity of a "spotter,” 
the matter was taken up by his division and after 
a full and thorough investigation, he was com- 
pletely exonerated. 

* * 

# 

If any member of the Order should happen to 
be around Bucyrus, Ohio, about April 28th, he 
should make it a point to attend the second 
annual ball of Division 193 which occurs that 
evening. 


' Billy" Pinkerton wants an investigation and 
it now seems possible that his desire may be grati • 
fied. By a resolution, the house of representa- 
tives has directed the committee on judiciary 
to report Mr. Watson’s bill for investigation. 
Verily "de world do move." 


The Atchison Globe in a recent issue, presents 
the features of a well known and earnjst member 
of the Order, Brother Harvey Nesbit, who is 
president and treasurer of the Atchison Coal 
Company. 

V 

There’s no excuse for any "Sockless Simpson" 
among the readers of The Conductor after this 
issue. Note what A. M. Lawson has to say in 
regard to the Bickford Knitting Machine. 

# * 

* 

We present in our advertising columns this 
month, a number of new advertisments to which 
we invite the attention of our readers. When 
you wish any of the articles advertised, write the 
advertiser or call for the article, and when you 
write mention The Conductor. 

V 

The San Francisco Examiner prints a series of 
questions propounded by it to C. P. Huntington 
of the Southern Pacific with the replies of that 
gentleman, which are not only interesting but in- 
structive. We hope to refer to them later and 
perhaps make some comments. 

« * 

* 

A man claiming to be Fairbanks or Fairchild 
of Atlanta Division No. 180, has recently been 
imposing upon members of the Order at Balti- 
more. Bro. Fairbanks of 180 has not been in 
the vicinity of Baltimore and there is no Fair- 
banks in that division. Members should look 
out for this man. 


Division No. 145 wishes us to publically ex- 
press for them, their appreciation and approval 
of the actions of the grand officers in the recent 
C. P. difficulty. A great number of the divisions 
have notified us of their endorsement and as a 
matter of course, it is encouraging to Brothers 
Clark and Garretson. 

* « 

* 

The railway employes of Cuyahoga county, 
Ohio, held a meeting recently to remind Gov. 
McKinley of his promise to appoint a representa- 
tive of the employes on the railway commission 
and they do not propose to let him forget the 
promise. They endorse Bro. John F. McVean 
for the place. 

# * 

# 

Kathleen Mavourneen, Bonnie Annie Laurie, 
Scotch Lassie Jean, Little Annie Rooney, and a 
number of other heroines of song and ballad, 
figure in the latest volume of songs, which is 
known as "Harmonized Melodies," and contains 
four hundred choice pieces, culled from the best 
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of the old and new favorites. The volume is full 
of material for many an evening’s entertainment 
at the fireside or in social gatherings, and gives 
the words and music, all the parts complete, 
arranged by Charles D. Blake, for the very low 
price of 60 cents. F. Trifet is the publisher, 408 
Washington St., Boston, Mass., by whom the 
book will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, to 
and part of the continent. 

V 

Yes, Brother Hall, the “Club” will "pass it” 
in Nebraska just as they d*’d in Iowa. The Con- 
ductor ventured some little time ago to make a 
prophecy in regard to the efforts of the Club in 
Iowa, and encouraged by it, we now venture an 
other. Dan Honin’s red hair will 1 ' 'turn white in 
a single night” with joy when the Barnum bill 
for the protection of railway employes is enacted 
in Nebraska by the efforts of the Club. 


From the popular music publishing house of 
Isaac Doles, Indianapolis, we have received sev- 
eral new pieces among which te Wesley's beauti- 
ful hymn, "Jesus, Lover of my Soul,” arranged 
as a quartette with soprano, tenor and alto solos. 
To introduce his new music, Mr. Doles, will send 
this, song, or any one or all of the following for 
ten cents each, to any address: The Oklahoma 
Waltz, Odd Fellows’ March and The Air Ship 
Waltz. 

V 

A card on our desk informs us that on April 
28th, at the Central Baptist Church in Memphis, 
will occur the marriage of Miss Lizzie Goodwin 
to Mr. Perry D. Martin. Miss Lizzie is the ac- 
complished daughter of Bro. Zach J. Goodwin 
and his estimable wife, and if the best wishes of 
the writer can influence the future in the slightest 
degree, the pathway of the couple will be strewn 
with roses. 

V 

The Great Northern Bulletin , the purpose of 
which is primarily to interest and instruct its 
readers and after gaining their attention, to inci- 
dentally present the advantages of the Great 
Northern Railway and the country on its lines, 
has reached us and is already mutilated by the 
office shears, a reasonably fair indication of the 
friendship with which we welcome it to the 
sanctum. 


A remarkable literary announcement is that 
Hawthorne’s "Scarlet Letter” and Longfellow’s 
"Evangeline,” profusely and finely illustrated, 
both for only ten cents, postpaid, printed from 
large (brevier) type, on fine super calendered 
book paper, and specimen pages free to any one, 
is the latest announcement of John B. Alden, 
Publisher, 57 Rose St., New York. One would 
suppose they would sell by the million, each work 
being a famous author's most famous production. 

V 

Send 50 cents to Bond & Co., 576 Rookery, 
Chicago, and you will receive, postpaid, a four 
hundred page advance Guide to the Exposition, 
with elegant engravings of the grounds and build- 
ings, portraits of its leading spirts, and a map of 
the city of Chicago; all of the rules governing the 
exposition and exhibitors, and all information 


which can be given out in advance of its opening. 
Also, other engravings and printed information 
will be sent you as published. It will be a very 
valuable book and every person should secure a 
copy. 

V 

E. R. Yauger is the inventor of an automatic 
coupler that, from the drawings and specimens, 
we should judge to bs a good one. It is not, 
however, the coupler for it uses the ordinary lo^se 
link, and the perfect coupler must have a link 
attached to the coupler so that it is always in a 
position to couple and without requiring any ex- 
amination or attention. We judge that it is a big 
improvement on the M. C. B. though. 

# * 

* 

On January 18th, at St. Paul, Ralls county, 
Missouri, there was consigned to its last resting 
place, the earthly dust of Mrs. Ann E. Kidwell 
and Mrs. Mollie Lilly, the former aged sixty- three, 
the latter thirty-five, the mother and sister of Bro. 
T. F. Kidwell, a member of 180 and well known 
through the south and west. Bro. Kidwell has 
been severely afflicted recently, having been so 
severely injured in a wreck that he is likely to be 
disabled for life, while during the time he was 
unable to help himself, his wife was severely ill. 

** 

A bill recently introduced in the Iowa legislature de- 
clares it unlawful for any railroad to employ an engineer 
who has not previously served three years as a firemen. 
It also provides that an engineer to be employed on a 
passenger train must have had a year’s experience in run- 
ning from station to station. The penalty is $1,000 for 
each man unlawfully employed . — Neodesha Register. 

As the Employes Club ran the last Iowa legis- 
lature* according to Mr. Steadman, will the Regis- 
ter tell us what the club did with this bill? And 
will it also explain if a year’s experience running 
from "soda to hock” would not be almost as sen- 
sible as running from station to station? 

* # 

* 

Worthington Co , 747 Broadway, New York, 
announce for immediate publication as No. 25 in 
their international library, The Household Idol, 
by Marie Bernhard, author of "The Rector of St. 
Luke’s. ” Translated by Elise L. Lathrop. 1 vol . 
i2mo. j£Ro*, $1.25; paper, 75 cents. This 
the latest novel of Marie Bernhard, author 
of "The Rector of St. Luke," is a charming 
story of life among the highest circles of society, 
the scene being laid at the present time. The 
heroine, "The Household Idol,” is the beauty 
and belle of all Hamburg, idolized by parents 
and friends. One of the chief personages is a 
celebrated artist, and the book contains graphic 
descriptions of studio life. The interest is fully 
sustained throughout the entire story, the char- 
acters being drawn with singular clearness and 
fidelity. 

V 

Harper's Weekly indorses The Conductor in 
its expression in regard to the chance for a train 
crew to defend against robbers; in a recent num- 
ber it says: 

AU safeguards that have been devised for the prevention 
of train robbery have been overcome by the natural cus 
sedness of man. There is really no pievention, unless 
the passengers rise to the occasion, which they have never 
done yet. The messenger may be willing to light, but he 
has no show; and the engineer and conductor of the train 
are probably looking into the muzzle of a gun: so there is 
only the passenger to call upon, and he shows a degree of 
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backwardness that is hard to be believed. When an ob- 
struction is placed upon the track, the engineer has to stop 
to save his train — there are no two ways about it; and there 
have been cases where the track has been removed, so 
that the train may be wrecked to satisfy the greed of the 
robbers. 


From the following comments by a Montreal 
paper it would seem that the Montreal police 
force partakes something of Pinkertonism : 

The Chief of Police’s interpretation of the scope of his 
<fKj is elastic. The men can go to a race-course outside 
the limits of the city as a matter of business. For this 
the? get paid by the race-course authorities. They can go 
to Manitoba to protect the stores of the great railway cor- 
poration as “a matter of courtesy,” the Chief says, when 
i hand of cock-fighters, who only leave the city to avoid 
them, have to be dealf with it js a very different matter. 
They are then without the excuse of either business or 
courtesy. In such a case the business is just as much that 
of the city as if it centered in the ten-cent lottery room, 
aid there is no one who would object to them being used 
where their services are so much required. There should, 
however, be some rule that would make their services 
nailable against cock-fighters and ruffians quite as much 
aen behalf of race-course and railway managers. 


Ike writer has tried nearly every fountain pen 
md* of which he has ever heard. Some of them 
*oc beautiful and filled every possible condition 
except that they would not write; others would 
wife elegantly for a short time and then some- 
thing would go wrong and they were “no good" 
thereafter; many, of them would do very well ex- 
cept for a vicious habit of dropping a blotch of 
ink qp the sheet occasionally. So many fountain 
pens write well for a time and then fail, that we 
have begun to be cautious about speaking well of 
any, but a “Rapid Writer" made by the Fountain 
Pen Co. of Toledo, Ohio, whose ad. appears in 
thisiBue, which we have used for several months, 
far given perfect satisfaction, the flow of 
ink bug even and ample, and it has not yet 
Band a single letter by dropping ink. With 
ncord, we believe we can consistently 
ftcoosnodit to the many conductors who use a 
fesst lie pen, as one that prevents much pro- 
fanity. The company guarantees them to be sat- 
fckctoy. Try one. 

V 

Oar good Bro. Mitchell and an Arkansas City 
correspondent of the Neodeska Register profess to 
*pok “for the railway employes of Kansas," 
Baking no exceptions and endeavoring to carry 
the inference that the organization of a political 
Tlnb” has the practical endorsement of all and 
Bro. Crouse, the railway editor of the Register 
does not hesitate to tell us that we are to.be 
presently cast into outer darkness where there is 
"ailing and gnashing of teeth; that we are 
doomed to certain and perpetual damnation fig- 
uratively, and to literal condemnation by every 
ailway employ - ; we are endearingly called such 
pet names as calamityite, fool, traitor and politi- 
cal trickster because we have the hardihood to ex- 
press an honest opinion and to state facts in sup- 
port of that opinion, and to assert that in our 
op'ihion there might, be a few employes in Kansas 
"ho did not ■ fall down and worship the new 
Moloch whose prophets Steadman, Mitchell and 
v? 086 are * ® r ?- Crouse was the chairman of 
»e employes legislative committee during the 
Baton of iSgo-’gi, and he defeated, so he claims, 
* bill for the regulation of rates in Kansas which 
"» desired by the shipping interests of the state, 
this is all that he claims to have accomplished. 


That these gentlemen do not represent quite all of 
the Kansas employes, is now evidenced further 
by the fact that the Lodge of the B. of L. E. of 
which Bro . Crouse is a member, has selected a 
gentleman of quite different opinions to represent 
them on the legislative board, and while Brother 
Crouse may represent all the employes of Kansas 
hereafter, he will not represent that particular di- 
vision of the B. of L. E. 


Hon. John Davis of Kansas, has intro- 
duced in the house of representatives, a coupler 
bill which, all things considered, we believe to be 
the best yet offered. It provides for a permanent 
commission of nine members to investigate and 
test couplers as well as other matters in connect- 
ion with train service and provides for a fair rep- 
resentation of the employes on this commission. 
We regret that want of space prevents the publi- 
cation of the bill and farther comment. It is not 
perfect by any means bat Mr. Davis invites criti- 
cism and suggestions from the employes and will 
be glad to hear from every reader of The Con- 
ductor on the matter. Ask the congressman 
from your district to send you a copy of H. R. 
6648 and then write Mr. Davis just what yon 
think of it and he will be obliged to you. Mr. Davis 
is classed with the writer, by those who lack better 
argument, as a calamityite, but it would be well 
for railway employes if there were a few more 
such calami tyites in congress. 


Decatur, III., March 17. 

Editor Switchmen's 'Journal : 

There is a report now in circulation through the South, 
that Bro. Keely, who is a member of No. 53, was advertised 
and his picture was in the O. R. C. journal for reporting 
one J. M. Bump for carrying him from Decatur to St. 
Louis, which is false. The attached is a clearance from 
the said J. M. Bump and Thomas Kinney, who is Chief 
Conductor of Division 74, and which is to be published in 
the next number of the O. R. C. journal, and would like to 
have it published in the next number of our journal, by so 
doing, you will greatly oblige, 

Yours, in B., H. and P., 

Jas. Nolan, Master No. 53. 

Decatur, III., March 9. 

To Whom Handed : This is to certify that the report 
now in circulation that James Keely reported a man for 
carrying him from Decatur to St. Louis on the thirteenth 
district of the Wabash railroad, is not so. We have known 

i ames Keqly for a long time, and from what we know of 
im, we know this report to be false. 

Thomas Kenney, Div. 74, O. R. C., 

J. M. Bump, Conductor 13th Dist. 

We don’t think the The Conductor published 
that statement, and don’t think that it could have 
been published in that journal, except on author- 
ity of Mr. Bump, which it seems was not given. 
However, if the story was told at all, Brother 
Keely has been injured to that extent, and the 
Journal is glad of an opportunity to put him 
right. The statement of Messrs Kenney and 
Bump should be sufficient . — *. Switchmen's Journal. 

The Journal is correct and no such notice has 
been published by The Conductor. 


Members of the B. of L E. are in snail bus- 
iness when they try to injure Locomotive Engi- 
neering by making accusations against Angus 
Sinclair. The writer knows that Mr. Sinclair 
sympathized with and aided as much as he could, 
under the circumstances in which he was placed, 
the strikers on the C. B. & Q , and his sympa- 
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thies went so far as to have The Conductor 
taken from the exchange list of the National Car 
Builder , with which he was then connected. 
Further, (and we now violate a confidence, but 
under the present circumstances, Sinclair will 
forgive the man who “peached" on him and the 
editor that we now “give away" can settle with 
us in a few rounds, a la Jlonin) he wrote com- 
munications to a Cedhr Rapids daily, giving the 
writer “merry h-des;" so bitter were they that 
the editor declined to publish them when we 
added our request to that of Mr. Sinclair. Loco- 
motive Engineering is a first- class paper, and Sin- 
clair and Hill are both good writers and straight- 
forward gentlemen, and certainly the accusation 
of disloyalty to the B. of L. E. is not proven! 
Either or both may have criticised the organiza- 
tion or its officers, but the organization or officer 
that does not need criticism occasionally is just 
a little too good for this every day world and 
should be translated. 

V 

What Brother Crouse of the Neodesha Register 
don't know of Iowa legislation would make at 
least three or four lines of long primer. He says: 

“The bill introduced by the railroad men last winter 
which prohibited the blacklisting of railroad employes 
was not as broad as the bill secured by our brothers in 
Iowa. Our bill provided that when an employe was dis- 
charged he must be given a written dismissal, stating 
plainly for what he was discharged. If he was incompe- 
tent, intemperate or a deadbeat the discharge would show 
it. If he was a sober, industrious, competent man the dis- 
charge would show that. The bill imposed a heavy fine 
on any company that blacklisted an employe. According 
to the Iowa bill an employe could not be discharged until 
his accuser appeared in person and substantiated the 
charge referred.’ ’ 

Now won't the Register please tell us all about 
this bill? Please print a copy of it so we may all 
have the benefit of it. Also kindly advise us as 
to whether or not the club adopted it? 

Four years ago, two bills were introduced — the 
object of the two being to prevent blacklisting. 
One of them prohibited blacklisting and the 
other provided that when a man was dismissed 
by a railway company, he most be given a letter 
or written statement showing the cause of the 
dismissal. The former was adopted and is now 
a law; but it was nullified by the defeat of the 
second bill by the railway attorneys in the senate, 
so that when a man asks what he is dismissed 
for the employer, so far as the law is concerned, 
tells him it is none of his business, and the failure 
of the second bill makes the blacklist prohibition 
a dead letter. This, too, occurred just at the 
time that the railway officers were protesting 
their gratitude to the employes for defeating a 
two-cent fare bill. It is a way they have of show- 
ing their gratitude. 

%* 

A great many complaints have recently been 
received in regard to non-receipt of assessment 
notices by members of the Benefit Department, 
particularly those who became members by ex- 
change of B. of R. C. policies. In every single 
instance so far, the trouble has proved to be that 
the member failed to give his correct or full post 
office address and the postoffice authorities have 
failed to obey the law which requires them to re- 
turn third-class mail matter. The Grand Secre- 
tary has been accused of carlessness and also of 
an attempt to “freeze” former B. of R. C. mem- 


bers out of the Order by failing to send the 
notices. We are prepared to prove, beyond the 
shadow of doubt, and so thoroughly as to ceo- 
vince the most skeptical that the notices have, in 
every instance, been properly mailed to the ad- 
dresses given. That there is gross carelessness on 
the part of some of the postoffice officials in re 
gard to the return of request matter, we can also 
prove. When on three different occasions, some 
fifty plainly addressed, third-class letters are 
mailed to one office and none are either received 
or returned to this office, it is reasonably evident 
that there is neglect somewhere and the pre- 
sumption is that it is in the office of delivery. It 
is a well known fact th^t many offices do pay bn 
little attention, and in some instances, no atfe 
tion at all, to return requests on any bnt fir* 
class matter, and it is a further fact that a direct 
request for information or the return of desig- 
nated matter, is seldom replied to. Once in 1 
great while, a postmaster will promptly reply, re- 
turn the matter inquired for and apologize for 
neglect in failing to comply with request on the 
envelope, but ordinarily, when a reply is made at 
all, it is simply “not here," and a fair presump- 
tion is that the matter is thrown in the waste 
paper. To all members however, we wish to say 
that you will be given ample opportunity to re- 
instate if you have for any reason forfeited, and 
that no member's name is published in the 
monthly circular until he has had at least thirty 
days in which to reinstate himself. If the writer 
wished to “freeze out" any members, he has had 
ample opportunity to do so with several score 
who have forfeited and reinstated themselves. 


In the report of the speech of Brother W. M. 
Mitchell to the club convention at Newton, Kan- 
sas, recently, it is said, that “he stated facts from 
the railroad commissioners report, and proved to 
all that legislation was necessary on the part of 
the men ; he urged legislation for automatic coup- 
lers and solid air on all trains. He showed that 
sorrow and grief had been brought to the hooes 
of over thirteen hundred railroad men in Haas 
during the past year, in the injury of a hmburd, 
a son or a brother. His speech was such as would 
excite the sympathy of every one present, and no 
one disputed a word of his able argument." Yet 
the Neodesha Register , from which we quote, 
teems with abuse of some of those men who are 
earnestly and energetically laboring for national 
legislation compelling railway companies to pro- 
vide this safety equipment, while Brother Mitchell 
himself loses no opportunity to attack the same 
men; calls them “traitors to the cause of laDor," 
because they do not approve of a political organ- 
ization. Points with pride to the record of 
the club in Iowa, yet in Iowa two years 
ago, a farmer legislature passed a law compelling 
railways to have their rolling stock equipped with 
automatic couplers and power brakes by 
while the club which (vide Steadman and the 
Register) controlled the Iowa legislature this win- 
ter enacted a law postponing the date until 1900, 
although the law provided, that in case of neces- 
sity, the commissioners could extend the time 
beyond 1895. Some way the professions of these 
gentlemen and their actions do not seem to jibe 
exactly. 
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THE BATTLE OF FLOWERS; 


Among the many beautiful and romantic cus- 
toms left to San Antonio as the legacy of the 
time when Texas was under Spanish rule, there 
is none possessed of a greater aesthetic charm 
than the Battle of Flowers with which the San 
Antonians celebrate the victory of San Jacinto 
and Texan Independence. 

In Latin countries flowers have entered largely 
into the celebration of every joyous event from 
time immemorial. Long before the days when 
conqnerers were drawn in triumphal chariots 
through the streets of Rome over myraids of 
flowers showered before them by the acclaiming 
multitades, and when Pagan priests loaded 
their temples with earth's most beautiful pro- 
duct, the feasts of the old Jewish law were ob- 
served with public rejoicings in which wreaths 
and floral offerings always took a conspicuous 
part. 

In Italy and Spain, where the soft balmy cli- 
mate of the Mediterranean hastens the seasons 
and covers the hillsides with flowers before the 
snow has melted from the meadows of more 
northern lands, the carnival of great feasts of 
Mardi Gras which ^brings the period of social 
festivities to a close and ushers in the holy sea- 
son of Lent, commences with a battle of flowers, 
in which the entire population, from prince to 
peasant, takes part. The carnival is not now 
celebrated as it once was. Religious and politi- 
cal changes have had their influence upon the 
venerable custom, but the Feast of Flowers has 
never lost prestige. The time of its celebration 
varies. It may precede the abandon of the 


Mardi Gras or follow after Lent and Easter Sun* 
day, but it must be sometime in the months of 
spring. 

The bringing of the Feast of Flowers from 
Spain to Mexico and Texas was a natural step. 
The cavalier and the Franciscan brought Castilian 
tastQB and customs to a country well fitted by 
nature to receive them and they quickly took root 
upon Texas soil. The climate was especially 
adapted to the preparation of the Feast of Flowers 
and here it flourished until in the course of time 
the cavalier and Franciscan were driven from the 
land, and the Mexican again held sway. But 
now he, too, is gone like his predecessors — almost 
blotted out by the Anglo-Saxon civilization which 
is sweeping in all around him, and, in the irony 
of fate, the beautiful institution of the Feast of 
Flowers, which he perpetuated, is used to cele- 
brate his downfall. 

So well is the history of San Jacinto known 
that the briefest description of it will suffice 
here. Forty-six days after the shameful massacre 
of David Crockett and his fellow Texans in the 
Alamo, General Sam Houston's army, which had 
been greatly augmented in consequence of the 
indignation aroused by Santa Anna’s conduct, 
met the Mexican general on the plain of San 
Jacinto on April 21, 1836, and completely routed 
his army. Santa Anna was captured three days 
afterwards and on May 14 signed a treaty liberat- 
ing Texas, which was ever afterwards a free and 
independent republic — or state. As the Fourth 
of July is to the United States, so is April 21 to 
Texas the one day of the year upon which the 
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people's patriotism should manifest itself in grati- 
tude for liberation from a foreign yoke. Ic was 
always celebrated with more or less pomp; but of 
recent years the fashionable and wealthy ladies of 
this city have interested themselves to bring the 
occasion up to a plane that will soon obtain for it 
a national reputation. Upon its recurrence this 
year, thousands of dollars and much time will be 
expended in preparation, and a scene of pleasure 
and beauty such as is seldom witnessed in any 
land will be the result. 

When the heat of the day is passed — for in 
Southern Texas an afternoon in the latter part 
of April is very warm — and the shadow of San 
Fernando's Cathedral spire has crept to the 
opposite side of the broad square, a steady flow 
of animated and enthusiastic humanity will pour 
itself from the various arteries of the city leading 
to the Alamo Plaza, which is to be the scene of 
battle. By every known method of conveyance, 
but principally on foot, the people come. Arriv- 
ing at the plaza they choose their vantage points. 
Windows are gradually filled, balconies and awn- 
ings are occupied, and even roof tops are 
crowded. The handsome federal building is be- 
sieged, and its balustrades and windows afford 
many a tired pedestrian a comfortable seat. 
Every one of the large buildings fronting on the 
plaza is crowded excepting one. 

The old gray Alamo, with its once beautiful 
stone portals chipped and shattered by Mexican 
bullets, telling an eloquent though silent story of 
the 1 86 brave defenders who perished rather than 
surrender, stands alone. No noisy multitude 
crowds upon its crumbling roof, but there the 
Lone Star floats proudly upon the azure folds of 
the flag of the Texas Republic. As the hour 
draws nearer the crowd becomes more dense 
and the sidewalks fill up. The central portion of 
the plaza is bright with gay apparel. It seems as 
if the metropolis of Texas had resolved to 
show to visitors the accuracy of her claims 
to that distinction. All is bright and gay and 
cheerful. 

At 5 o’clock the starting point on Nacogdoches 
street is a busy place. The decorated vehicles 
that will take part in the procession have all ar- 
rived. The finishing touches are being given to 
the carriages and the marshals, cavaliers and 
damsels dart about on gaily decorated horses. At 
last the signal is given and the military band 
from Fort Sam Houston and the equestrians get 
'in motion. Following the ladies and gallants 
mounted on horses lavishly decorated with 
flowers, come the wheelmen with their steel 
steeds likewise bedecked with bloosoms; and be- 
hind them, in close order, comes the long file of 


carriages, filled with lovely girls and great masses 
of exquisite flowers. Some have the harness 
mounted with roses, while laurels and grasses 
cover every part of the vehicle and almost con- 
ceal the wheels. The occupants of many 
of the carriages shade their faces with 
floral parasols or fans covered with flowers. In 
this manner the procession files slowly by. Then 
comes the moving citadel of beauty; the strong- 
hold which the contending parties will seek to 
capture during the battle. This is a float trans- 
formed into a bower of evergreens and roses and 
containing a pyramid of young ladies dressed 
in soft, clinging and delicate colored costumes. 

When the procession has passed through the 
principal thoroughfares it enters Alamo Plaza 
again, and dividing into two parts, one-half takes 
a position on the east and the other on the west 
side. These are the opposing armies who will 
contest with each other for the citadel. The sig- 
nal is given and the battle commences. 

For nearly an hour it rages while the strains of 
the band, stationed at a short distance, helps to 
keep up the courage of the contending forces 
The carriages pass and repass and a fusilade of 
flowers is kept up with determination. The 
ladies are in no wise backward in using the 
weapons at their command and they pelt each other 
vigorously. Fast and furious the fight goes oo 
and only ceases when the supply of amunitkm is 
exhausted. The reigning beauties in the citadel 
do not escape. Through the openings in the 
fortifications they are attacked on every side 
Their courage, however, is equal to the emerg- 
ency, and many a cavalier falls back in dismay 
from their well regulated volleys of bcquets and 
loose flowers. They have ammunition in plenty, 
and under the leadership of one of their own 
number, hold their fort against all odds. But 
twilight is fast settling down upon the scene and 
the baffled assaulters abandon the fight. 

The defending party has won. The opposing 
armies reassemble and make another tour of the 
plaza, and the combatants then separate for 
home. Over the battlefield the stars twinkle on 
a wilderness of broken leaves and flowers scat- 
tered as thickly as though they had rained 
from the skies. 

Joseph Byrnb. 


’Dobe Jack.’ 

Copyrighted 1892. 

Laredo, Texas. — All the old dtsperadoes 
who made life a terror in Texas up 
about ten vears ago have either been killed, ar* 10 
prison or have been forced into leading quiet lives 
by the civilization that has swarmed around 
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them. Bat many incidents connected with their 
deeds of terror ended with the the most pathetic 
death scenes. 

One of these incidents was the death of 
" 'Dobe Jack." This was a name given him be- 
cause he was so expert in building adobe houses 
on the Rio Grande frontier. No one knew any 
other name for him, neither did they know 
whence he came; but his pastime was "taking in 
towns" — for as soon as he would make a lot of 
money, which he did very rapidly in his work, he 
would buckle on his six-shooter, mount his horse 
swing his Winchester to his saddle, and ride 
away to "take in the settlements." 

He was known to every one along the Rio 
Grande about Laredo as a good enough sort of 
fellow when sober, but a bad man of the worst 
type when under the influence of Mexican liquor 
— mescal; and this was very frequently. His 
only possessions were his "Colt’s 45," his Win- 
chester and his horse, a beautiful sorrel, remark- 
ably intelligent and well trained, and so devoted 
to his master that he would never leave him, nor 
suffer anyone to approach him if he should fall 
off helplessly drunk, which happened often. 
After working at Laredo, or some other settle- 
ment, a month or two, and accumulating a good 
"stake,” Jack would mount his horse, drink an 
enormous quantity of vije liquor, and proceeded 
to make things very lively. 

It was in September, 1882, that he started to 
"take in" the camps at the settlement around the 
coal mines, near Laredo. It was a little town 
called San Isabel, consisting of one general store, 
three saloons with tobacco and monte attach- 
ments, a central eating house, called through 
courtesy, a hotel, four or five plank sheds instead 
of tents, several half adobe, half "brush" jacals, 
and about one hundred men and youths, and five 
women — three of whom were Mexicans. 

For some time prior to Jack’s visit the little 
place and neighborhood had been suffering from 
the depredations of horse thieves, rustlers and 
other border marauders, and several "gun 
scrapes" had taken place, resulting in a number 
of wounded men, but no fatalities. But these 
left the inhabitants in a humor to stand very lit- 
tle nonsense. In fact, the peaceable members of 
the population had about made up their minds to 
put a stop to such lively times at their expense. 
For a few hours after Jack’s arrival things went 
smoothly enough, though people were on the 
look-out, as he was well known. Then the 
"pizen" began to work, as he always drank the 
worst and strongest stuff he could obtain, and he 
began to "take in the town" in the most approved 
border style. He rode up and down the little 


street along which the town was strung, yelling, 
cursing and firing his pistol and gun. Then he 
began to thirst for gore, and intimated to a num- 
ber of people that he would like to see the color of 
their blood mingle with the sand. It happened 
that the store was owned by a man named Isaac 
Blumenthal, who also owned the "hotel,” where 
he lived. Jack rode up to the front of Ike's store, 
before which sat Pete Smith, the "chief-and-only- 
cook" of the hotel, dozing in the shade. Pete 
had been in that cacti -breeding section long 
enough to know what to do in an emergency. So, 
when Jack rode up, drew his six-shooter and 
yelled: 

"Go in thar an' tell that Jew to bring em a 
drink o' strong red liquor and be quick erbout it, 
too, or I'll shoot your dern carkiss so fuller holes 
yer skin won’t hol'yer principuls, jes’ ter see yer 
drap." Pete merely remarked that he didn't feel 
like furnishing the subject for that kind of fun, 
and quickly went in and did what Jack demanded. 
He soon returned and informed Jack that the 
liquor was refused. For an instant Jack seemed 
paralyzed at the audacity of this. Then, wheel- 
ing his horse, he rode up to the window, just in- 
inside of which sat Blumenthal at a desk writing, 
and fired through it at him. The ball missed 
Ike and went through the opposite wall. Blum- 
enthal ran for the back part of the store where he 
had a Winchester loaded and ready. Jack, after 
firing, wheeled his horse again as qnick as a flash 
and dashed into the store, and through towards 
the back door, firing at Ike as he ran. But, in 
his drunken condition, he fired too high. As he 
went out at the back, his head came in contact 
with the top of the door, and knocked his hat off. 
He passed through the corral that surrounded 
the yard, and came back to the front door to re- 
peat the performance. When he got there, 
he began firing again and yelling at Blumenthal. 

"Give me my hat, you infidel Jew," at the 
same time firing his last pistol shot and drawing 
his Winchester. 

Blumenthal had secured bis rifle by this time, 
and Jack, in answer to his demand, received, not 
his hat, but a bullet just below his right ear that 
severed his wind-pipe and came out on the other 
side. As soon as he was bit he wheeled and 
dashed down the street, clinging to his horse with 
wonderful tenacity. But he soon fell full length, 
and his faithful beast stopped beside him; and, 
for the first time, allowed those who gathered 
near to pick up his master — as if instinctively 
knowing he needed assistance. 

Jack was taken into the very house he had tried 
to rob of its master a moment ago, and a physi- 
cian was called, who pronounced the wound 
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fatal. Everything possible was done for the dy- 
ing man by Ike, but to no purpose. Jack had not 
a friend anywhere. But to one of the willing 
watchers by his side, the next morning after he 
was shot, he turned, in a half-conscious way, and 
said: 

"Say, pard, I’ll bet yer a hundred ter one I 
don't pull through dis yer sluggin’.” 

To this startling offer the astonished watcher 
answered, soothingly: 

"O, yer musn’t feel that-a-way, Jack. You’re 
all right, an’ I'll pull you through in good shape." 

"Feel hell!" interrupted the dying man, in his 
old reckless manner, "I feel all right, an' don't 
you furgit it. I ain't a kickin' a bit, but I know 
dern well I ain't goin’ to pull through with this, 
an' don’t yer try ter fool me, either." After 
resting awhile he turned to his companion, and 
said: 

"Say, ol' man, did I hurt any one yesterday 
when I made my wild break?" and, on being told 
he had not, he seemed satisfied, smiled a sort of 
contented smile, and continued: 

"It’s all right then. I ain’t got no kick cornin', 
f ^r I got what I deserved, an’ I'm ready ter go 
over th' range, but I’m mighty glad I didn't hurt 
nobody in my last break. Tell Pete Smith to 
take my horse, an’ tell him ter treat him white, 
fer he’s a thoroughbred, an' no mistake. Good- 
bye. Call Ike here. " 

When Blumenthal came in, Jack reached out 
his hand, and said: 

"Ike, I ain’t got nothin’ agin ther Jews. They 
never make sich bad breaks like I done, an’ 
they're never bad men like me and ther gang. 
You’ve treated me mighty white after what I did 
ter yer yesterday, an' I want ter shake yer hand 
befo' I start on ther long trail, where I won't 
have ter make no more 'dobe houses. I like 
sand, an’ yer showed the right kind of grit, an’ 
give me what I oughter got years ago. Put her 
thar, " reaching out and taking Ike's hand and 
holding it in his dying grasp, "good-bye. Don't 
think too hard o' me, an’ tell ther boys ter do 
ther squar’ deal with me in the buryin’ line. I 
don’t want no cowardly coyotes monkeyin’ with 
my carkiss. Good-bye, ” and he let go of Ike’s 
hand, turned over, and quietly passed away. 

Wabash. 


A Successful Railroader. 

Captain Burns at the time he was taken 
sick, last September, was the most popular as 
well as the oldest passenger conductor in active 
service in the employ of the Cumberland Valley 
Railroad Company. Knowing the kindly feeling 
which every one, who has ever met Mr. Burns, 


has for him and the pleasure they take in hear- 
ing anything relating to him and his successful 
railroad career, we give the following account oi 
his interesting railroad experiences: 



man." Such were the words of the late A. S 
Hull, at that time master of transportation to 
Capt. Burns, after his first trip as brakeman k 
1867, when he had been reported for refusing to 
couple cars. That this prediction has been fd- 
filled we have only to look at his fine record and 
unbounded success as a railroad man. His quiet, 
affable manner has endeared him to all, both 
trainmen and patrons of the road. Until to-day 
he stands as peer among his fellow railroaders, 
having more friends both on and off the road this 
any other trainman in the employ of the C. V. 
R. R. 

The following story of his refusing to couple 
cars, on his first trip, was related by him to us a 
short time ago: "My first trip was between Ha- 
gerstown and Chambersburg. Michael Cromer 
was conductor and James Adams engineer. 
Whenever I had occasion to couple, enginemaa 
Adams would bring the cars together with such 
force that no man could live between them. The 
first time he tried this with me \ made no effort 
whatever to couple the cars, but walked back and 
leaned against a fence watching the cars come 
together. When he looked out and saw where 
I was, he got down from his engine, saying: 
"Why don’t you couple the cars?" I replied, "I 
will when you bring them together in the proper 
manner.' He always did after this, but reported 
me to Mr. Hull. The only reprimand I received 
from him was: 'Ed. I think you will make a good 
railroad man.’ ” 
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Edward Watson Burns was born in Chambers- 
burg, August 5th, 1850, at the home of his grand- 
father, Frederick Smith, who resided on Main 
street, about where the Reisher buildings now 
stand. His boyhood was spent at Chambersburg, 
be attended the Academy here with Frank Thomp- 
son, (now First Vice President of the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad) and the late Dr. Rush Senseny as 
classmates and close friends. After leaving school 
he went to Philadelphia and entered the office of 
the Philadelphia News, his father J. W. Burns, 
being editor at that time. His principal duty 
there was to “dead head" the theatres, to take 
notes on the plays and “write them up" for his 
paper. He also assisted in making up the forms, 
but at the latter he was not a brilliant success, 
for, as he puts it, “I made more pi than forms." 
From the newspaper business* he went into the 
hardware business with his Uncle, Fred Smith. 
Tiring of this he went to Glassboro, N. J., hav- 
ing been appointed chief book keeper in the 
Whitney Bros. Glass Works. From there he 
once more returned to Philadelphia and again 
worked for his uncle with the firm of Smith & 
Richardson. This firm shortly after failed and 
he returned to Chambersburg. 

About six months after his return to his old 
home it occurred to him that he would like to 
railroad. He obtained a position and in 1867 
began his prosperous railroad career. 

His first position was as “News Boy." At this 
time the “Union News Co." had not been estab- 
lished. He traveled for Riley & Seargent. Shortly 
after this the accident insurance tickets, issued 
by the Travelers' Insurance Co., were issued and 
sold ail through the east by special agents, upon 
the trains. The late W. Blair Gilmore, who was 
then ticket agent at Chambersburg, suggested 
the idea of selling insurance tickets. This work 
being more profitable and far more pleasant, he 
accepted the agency and was quite successful, as 
the captain was a fine talker in those days and by 
explaining the extreme danger the people were in 
and their liability to be killed at any moment, 
“even before they could purchase a ticket," he 
sold not a few. 

He was soon after appointed to the position of 
chief and only clerk to Superintendent O. N. 
Lull. Mr. Burns was the only first clerk the 
superintendent of the C. V. R. R. ever had. His 
duties here were light. As he says: “about all I 
had to do was to sweep out the office and see who 
issued the most passes, Col. Lull or Judge Watts. " 
Judge Watts was president at this time and he 
and Col. Lull were the only persons authorized 
to issne passes. Captain tells the following story 
about passes: “When I had nothing to do in the 
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afternoon; which was every day, the Col. would 
say: Well, Edward, suppose you see who issued 
the most passes to-day, Judge Watt or myself.’ 
I would then go on a tour of investigation. Of 
course the Colonel come out ahead, as the Judge 
issued very few. Upon my return I would be 
greeted with 'well, Edward, who issued the most 
this time?' You did Colonel. '1 did, eh? So 
Judge don’t give many then’?" 

Whenever an extra man was wanted as brake- 
man. either on freight or passenger, “Eddie" 
was always called upon to leave the office and go 
on the road. We imagine the C. V. clerks of to- 
day would not find it as pleasant railroading as 
ticket collecting durieg “Grangers’ week," if they 
were to be called upon to take a freight brake 
whenever an extra man is needed. 

About 1871 the old night express was put on 
the road. It left Hagerstown about six o’clock 
in the evening, and returning left Harrisburg at 
12 o’clock, arriving at Hagerstown 5 o’clock next 
morning. When this train was put on Captain 
Burns was promoted to regular baggage master 
and was given this run. When this night train 
was placed on the road, the first night dispatcher 
was appointed. Supt. Lull, whose residence was 
in part of the office building, was generally about 
at all hours. One night about 12 o'clock, he en- 
tered the dispatcher's office and found Ed. Byers, 
who is now agent for the C. V. R. R. at Mechan- 
icsburg, fixing his bed to take a sleep. “Pretty 
comfortable bed you have there! Where did you 
get it?" asked the Colonel. “Mrs. Lull gave it 
to me," replied Byers." Oh! Mrs. Lull did, eh! 
Weil, I guess its all right then. But don't sleep 
too much." 

When Mr. Burns began his career as brake- 
man the coaches were nothing in comparison to 
the royal palaces on wheels which we now enjoy, 
nor were his duties to be compared with the 
duties of the “kid gloved" passenger brakeman of 
the present. The cars were not equipped with 
air, all braking was done by hand and couplings 
were made with links and pins. The coaches 
were the old flat roof cars, with no ventilation 
save the windows, and were heated by means of a 
large wood stove in the center of the car. Some 
of the few minor (?) duties of the passenger brake- 
man was carrying wood for car stoves; washing 
the coaches inside and out; helping to load wood 
on engine tank at station for engine fuel; and 
one which Capt. Burns says he will never forget: 
“Pumping water by hand at Hagerstown, to fill 
the engine tank, by means of an old woeden 
pump, or, as we called it, a man killer." 

Although in nearly all of the wrecks which 
have occurred on the road he has never been 
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seriously injured; but has made many narrow 
escapes. While baggage master he made a truly 
narrow one. This accident occurred at State 
Line, "Enterprise” engine, and Wentz engine- 
man. This was a very peculiar accident. The 
engine struck a cow, jumped the track and going 
over the animal, again lit on the rails and ran 
along out of sight of the train. In going over 
the animal, the coupling between the engine and 
car was broken, and the baggage car was thrown 
from the track, telescoping the coach. The bag- 
gage car was turned on end having the whole 
bottom torn from it. Mr. Burns, who was bag- 
gage master, held on to the brake wheel which 
was inside the car, and made several complete 
revolutions, when the brake chain was broken by 
the shock. He was miraculously only slightly 
injured, but could not get out of his dangerous 
prison until a hole had been cut in the car with 
an ax. 

He was in the wreck which happened in Bridge- 
port yard in 1875. The engine ran over a cow 
and was upset, the cars also being derailed and 
overturned. Mr. Burns was badly shaken up 
and bruised in this accident. It was after night 
that this occurred and in the confusion the hand 
lamps of the crew were extinguished. They had 
passed a freight train going in the same direction 
just a short while before. Thinking of his train, 
notwithstanding his cuts and bruises, Captain 
Burns rushed back with his lamp to throw it 
into the cab window, (as he had no time to light 
it) to warn the engineer of the danger ahead. 
The engineman of the freight had seen the smoke 
and fire of the wreck and when the lantern came 
through the window he stopped at once, just in 
time to prevent a disastrous collision. 

The most miraculous escape of his whole ex- 
perience was the one that occurred at Chambers- 
burg about 1874. He was riding on the cow 
catcher, ready to couple some cars, when his foot 
slipped and his leg was caught between the bars. 
He was thrown to the ground and dragged some 
distance before the engine stopped, and not a 
second too soon, as his foot had become loosened 
and he would undoubtedly have been mangled. 
He was only slightly bruised and scratched. En- 
gineman George Wentz, upon being asked why 
he stopped, (as he did not know of Burns being on 
the pilot) said: "I don’t know why I stopped. It 
just occurred to me to do so. I did and am glad 
of it.” 

The following little accident, more amusing 
than serious, the Captain delights to relate: "We 
were coming to Chambersburg one night on the 
evening express and were making the best time 
possible in order to be at Chambersburg in time 


to see a circus which was to exhibit there that 
night. Everything went all right until we reached 
Mt. Alto Junction when the smoke stack, the 
largest part of the small engine Jenny Lind, 
dropped off, for some unaccountable reason. 
Engineman Roney stopped to pick it up, but 
W. Blair Gilmore, who was conducting the train, 
said: 'Never mind the stack, we must make 
Chambersburg in time to see the circus. Time’s 
short; so leave it go!’ So the smoke stack was 
left and we proceeded to town without it, pre- 
senting an odd and amusing spectacle indeed, 
and causing much merriment and comment by 
those who saw the sad and dejected appearance 
of the engine as it arrived at the passenger 
station.” "Yes, we all saw the show.” 

When Mr. Burns first began to run there were 
only three passenger trains each day: two from 
Harrisburg to Chambersburg, and one through 
to Hagerstown. Two coaches and a baggage car 
was then considered a large train, in fact it was 
all that one small engine could haul. 

Captain Burns was extra brakeman and bag- 
gage master until 1876, when he was promoted to 
to regular passenger conductor. In 1881 he had 
to retire on account of failing health and was ap- 
pointed traveling agent and also worked in Superin- 
tendent Boyd’s office. At this time nearly all the 
offices were short of men, so be got a taste of the 
work of each department. Each department re- 
quested General Boyd to allow him to remain in 
their office, but this was refused as he wanted Mr. 
Burns where he could use him when needed in 
his department. 

Mr. Burns is one of the oldest members of the 
"Old Reliable Order of Railroad Conductors 
He is very popular among the members, always 
taking an active part in any business that cooes 
up before them and seldom misses a session of 
the Order or fails to accompany them on their 
annual trip. 

He has traveled through every state in the 
union, and all of the principal cities of Canada 
This wide experience in traveling made him a 
valuable conductor and has helped materially to 
build up his popularity and make friends for him 
Many a timid lady’s fears have been vanished by 
his explanation and instructions, as how to do m 
changing cars at Pittsburg, Chicago or any other 
place, where she may have fears of trouble. 

During his long passenger service he has never 
had a passenger in his charge injured in any wa ? 
by carelessness or cause of his own. certain y 
record to be proud of. 

In 1882 the first through Pullman service v* 
put in operation on the C. V. R. R- ^ r * 
health having greatly improved he was given 
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trains and continued on Nos. 3 and io, they haul- 
ing the connection for six years. From that 
time he has been in active passenger service, 
running on the various trains until September 
last, when he was taken suddenly ill at the pas- 
senger station in this place. He was taken to his 
home at Hagerstown and after a severe illness of 
a few months was again able to be about, but 
unfit for train duty. 

On the first of January Captain Burns was ap- 
pointed to act as traveling passenger agent for 
the C. V. R. R. In his new position he will un- 
doubtedly attain the highest success. The com- 
pany made a wise selection when they appointed 
him to this position, as his large experience in 
traveling, his thorough knowledge of people, his 
energy and devotion to work, and his untiring 
efforts will carry him to the highest rank among 
his fellow traveling agents. Wherever he goes 
his sailing face and gentle manner and his en- 
tertaining talks cannot help but win new friends 
for the Cumberland Valley railroad. F. N. 


An Egyptian Banquet. 

A crowded life, where joy perennial starts; 

The boy’s pulse beating 'mid experience sage; 

Wild thirst for action, time could ne'er as- 
soage; 

Coantless sa~d secrets, learned from weary 
hearts; 

New thresholds gained, as each full hour departs; 

Ueg years read singly, each an opened page; 

Lonhblissfiil dreams and friendship's price- 
k»gage, 

A name grown famous through the streets and 
marts; 

Knowledge advancing; thoughts that climb and 
climb; 

Aims that expand; new pinions that unfurl; 

Age that outstrips all promise of its prime; 

Hopes which their prayers at utmost heaven hurl; 

— Till in an instant, in a point of time, 

Death, the Egyptian, melts and drinks the 
pearl. 

—Thomas Wentworth Higginsdn, in April 

Scribner. 


On a Bust of General Grant. 

“wo Stanzas from the Last Poem Written by James 
Russell Lowell. 

A face all prose where Time's [benignant] haze 
Softens no raw edge yet, nor makes all fair 
With the beguiling light of vanished days; 

This is relentless granite, bleak and. bare, 
Roagnhewn and scornful of aesthetic phrase; 
Nothing is here for fancy, naught for dreams, 

The Present’s hard, uncompromising light 
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Accents all vulgar outline, flaws, and seams, 

Yet vindicates some pristine natural right 
O’ertopping that hereditary grace 
Which marks the gain or loss of some time- 
fondled race. 

So Marius looked, methinks, and Cromwell so, 
Not in the purple born, to those they led 
Nearer for that and costlier to the foe, 
Newmoulders of old forms, by nature bred 
The exhaustless life of manhood’s seeds to show, 
Let but the ploughshare of portentous times 
Strike deep enough to reach them where they lie: 
Despair and danger are their fostering climes, 

And their best sun bursts from a stormy sky: 

He was our man of men, nor would abate 
The utmost due manhood could claim of fate. 

— Scribner. 


Song and Singer. 

I saw him once, the while he sat and played — 

A stripling with a shock of yellow hair — 

His own rare songs, in mirth or sorrow made, 

But tender all, and fair. 

And as the years rolled by I saw him not, 

But still his songs full many a time I sung, 

And thought of him as one who has the lot 
To be forever young. 

Until at last he stood before mine eyes 
An age bent man, who trembled o’er his staff; 

My sight rebelled to see him in such guise, 

Ripe for his epitaph. 

I grieved with grief that to a death belongs; 

How Time is stern I had forgot, in truth, 

And how that men wax old, whereas their songs 
Keep on immortal youth. 

Richard E. Burton . in The Century. 


Crisis Periods — Pivotal Points. 

There are times in the history of nations, and 
in the life of individuals, when their future des- 
tiny depends upon some change to be made; some 
choice between two paths. These opportunities 
of change, this choosing between possibilities, 
may be fitly styled crisis periods, or pivotal points. 
It was a crisis period, a pivotal point in the des- 
tiny of the human race when Eve led Adam 
through the Garden of Eden, and coaxed him on 
green apples. 

It was a crisis period when the children of 
Israel stood on the shore of the Red Sea. Behind 
them was Pharaoh's hosts, on either flank was 
impenetrable mountains, and before them miles 
of sea. How much of future destiny hung upon 
their immediate decision. 

Their individuality as a nation, the difference 
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between existence and annihilation, hung upon 
the next move they should make. And so 
throughout the world, among all nations, there 
have been times when a great deal of destiny has 
crowded into a very brief period of time. And 
these crisis periods are the means of calling from 
the ranks and placing in the capacity of leaders, 
the very best of nature’s noblemen. It was thus 
Cincinnatus was twice called from the plow to 
save the Roman people, who had been ground by 
bigoted rulers, until they not even cared whether 
Rome lived or died. 

It was at such a period that the beardless 
French lieutenant was placed in command of the 
French armies to quell “the reign of terror,” 
brought on by the grinding of the laboring classes 
between the upper and nether millstones. It was 
a crisis period when Oliver Cromwell dissolved 
the British Parliament. A crisis period when 
religious intolerance drove the Puritans to seek a 
home on the new continent. The same causes 
brought into prominence a Washington, a Jack- 
son and a Lincoln. 

And it was unquestionably a crisis period that 
called into existence labor organizations, and in- 
dustrial alliances. And as the crisis apparently 
draws near, they are preparing by federation to 
meet it. And this prompts the question, will 
federation be a sufficient means? I think not. 
Let us learn a lesson from our masters; railroad 
officials federate their interests more to control 
legislatures and congress than for anything else. 
Let us be as wise as they. And while the near 
future is certain to be prolific of great political 
changes, let us keep keenly alive to what is pass- 
ing about us. It was a crisis period when the U. 
S. Bank so monopolized the financial interests of 
the people, that they were compelled to organize 
a new political party, under the leadership of 
Andrew Jackson. And another when the Repub- 
lican party was organized under A. Lincoln. 

Yet neither the U. S. Bank, nor the ownership 
of African slaves ever made one millionaire. 

While the industrial slavery of the past twenty 
years is making millionaires by the scores. 

To become a millionaire is to become a robber. 

No man can earn a million in a lifetime. 

I feel as I view the present economic situation, 
something as I think Patrick Henry did when he 
stood up in th? Virginia Convention against the 
counsel of older heads, who still advised obedi- 
ence to mother England. 

"Are we disposed to be of the number of those 
who having eyes see not, and having ears hear 
not the things which so nearly concern their 
temporal salvation?” Can we look with impu- 
nity aud indifference upon the robbery of those 


who labor? Or will we manifest the spirit of a 
lave, and say we can’t help it? The spirit of 
one who felt himself a freeman, would declare 
we can, and we will help it. 

The greatest crisis period this country has ever 
known dawns upon us; the prosperity of the 
nation, the choice between ignoble slavery and 
the right to enjoy the proceeds of our own labor, 
calls us to enlist in the cause of right. 

Are we men, are we freemen, and passively 
submit to our earnings being taken from us, with 
no more moral right than is behind the highway- 
man’s pistol? 

The money that goes into the millionaires’ cof- 
fers annually is not profits, it is plunder. 

Where, as Lee Merriwether, the special agent 
of the National Labor Bureau points out, we 
have thousands of poor in our cities that are con- 
tinually hungry and continually cold; their wages 
not admitting of their having fire in their rooms, 
and when the employers of these people are roll- 
ing up wealth by the million, their wealth is not 
profits, it is plunder. 

If you want to witness something of how the 
martyrs Latimer and Ridley appeared in the fire 
stand at a street corner in Chicago or New York, 
and see the working' girls going to their work. 
These girls are passing through a hotter fire to a 
more agonizing death than ever did any of the 
Walden ses. 

Thousands of females, yes hundreds of thous- 
ands in our nation to-day, that over-work and 
want has burned the color from their cheeks, and 
the spring from their step, and has settled upon 
them pallor, disease and death. Hundreds 
of thousands of men and women to-day contin- 
ually tired in head and heart and back. Yield- 
ing up their strength that one man may roll in 
wealth. It is useless to offer solicitude that gives 
no relief from these grinding burdens. 

A crisis period is here, a pivotal point, and 
those who will not turn in with the sweep of 
reform may as well get out of the way, for the 
reform is inevitable. It is a period of destiny; in 
many of the states south they will not be able to 
endure another four years of plutocratic rule, and 
remain in possession of their homes. Cotton 
(which is now cornered) was their only hope of 
an independent existence. 

This year an opportunity to avert a crisis will 
be offered to the citizens of this republic. Let us 
look well to our interests, and refuse to be side 
tracked on the old tariff hobby, or obsolete issues. 
Let there not only be organization and federation, 
but let us have a perfect union upon common 
interests. Nathaniel R. Piper. 

Kenton, O. 
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TACT. 

BY S. B. F. 

An aged man replied to me, 

When importuned to give the key 
That opened doors which hid success: 

It was not his he would confess, 

Bat he had seen it, mark the fact, 

The key was always labeled tact. 

Noticing my astonished phiz 
He said: "You would ask what tact is.” 

'Since, my boy, I do not claim it, 

I may try at least to name it. 

He has little, as the world goes, 

Who readily tells what he knows, 

While he who imparts every whit, 

Without reserve, has not a bit. 

To your, boy, interrogation, 

Here is tact, from observation. 

Whoever your superior 
May be, as an inferior, 

You mast show them due deference, 
Following tact, not preference. 

It matters not how high they be, 

A little subtle flattery 
Is incex^e to them. Not too much. 

Learn their fiber before you touch. 

Of course the ladies are not vain. 

Tact sees but never calls one plain. 

Through tact, a man will see no flaw, 

Even in his mother-in-law. 

When young mother new babe displays, 

In admiration you will gaze. 

Tact sees a homely, puffy face, 

Says ' like it's pa,' kiss, no grimace. 

Talking with a man of money, 

Don’t, with him, try to be funny. 

Monied men, who have made their pile, 

Often do not have time to smile. 

If sorry joke he tries to make, 

Langh at it until your sides shake. 

In what he says, you acquiesce, 

Dispute him not, your point don’t press. 

My boy, whatever else do you, 

Dispute no one's religious view. 

Believe you not the same as he, 

Listen unto him silently. 

Tact is only policy taught, 

Until you do just what you ought. 

Through eyes and ears tact sharpens wit, 
Guides the tongue till it non-commits.” 

First of all, we must know how soon after 
receiving warning of danger, a train of 350 tons, 
fanning a mile in 36 seconds, can be stopped. It 
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is estimated that if running 60 miles per hour* 
with the full braking weight of the train utilized, 
and the rails in the most favorable condition, this 
train could be brought to a full stop in 900 feet; 
at 80 miles per hour, in 1,600 feet; at 90 miles 
per hour, in 2,025; and, finally, at 100 miles per 
hour, in 2,500 feet. These figures at once estab- 
lish the fact that under the best possible condi- 
tions the track must be kept clear of all obstruc- 
tion for at least 2,500 feet in advance of a train 
running at the highest limit; but we must estimate 
the clearance for the worst conditions, such as 
slippery rails, foggy weather, and unfavorable 
grades; the personal equation of the engineman 
must also be considered in a train covering 145 
feet each second. 

Would it be too much to ask that the engine- 
man receive his warning three-quarters of a mile 
before he must halt? 

The difficulties of arranging for the passage of 
trains of this character are manifest; we are not 
speaking of special trains, but rather of regular 
trains, running as frequently as may be desired. 
It should be remembered that, in a two-hour run, 
the fastest trains of to-day would require a leeway 
of an hour, and slower ones would have to start 
proportionately earlier, or be passed on the way. 

The most improved forms of signalling and in- 
terlocking, be they mechanical, pneumatic, elec- 
tric, automatic, or otherwise, which are so 
necessary to the safe movement of passenger 
trains, may be introduced, but cannot be placed 
nearer together than three-quarters of a mile. 
The very presence of these signals, while giving 
the maximum safety, has in practice made prompt 
movement more difficult. This state of affairs 
would point to the necessity for an increase in 
the number of tracks, so that passenger trains 
could be grouped on the basis of speed just as it 
has been found already necessary, on crowded 
lines, to separate the freight traffic from the pas- 
senger. — Theodore N. Ely, Genl. Supt. Motive 
Power, Penn. R. R. — Scribner. 

The Extravagance of Mud. 

We have in the United States something like 
16,000,000 of horses and mules above the age of 
two years upon our farms, and at the moderate 
estimate of 25 cents as the cost of feed and care of 
each of these animals, we see at a glance that the 
aggregate expense of maintaining them is about 
$4,000,000 per day. If, by a similarly moderate 
estimate, we say that they are kept in the stable 
in a condition of enforced idleness by the deep 
mud of spring and fall for a period averaging 20 
days in each year, we may easily compute that 
the loss, in this respect alone, will amount to $80,- 
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ooo.ooo per year, a sum sufficient to build 16,000 
miles of excellent highway. Of course, consider- 
ing the great variety of conditions, and the conse- 
quent number of factors to be regarded, it is im- 
possible by mathematical formula to compute the 
loss entailed on any community by the continued 
toleration of these dirt roads in their present con- 
dition; but the error in the result of any compu- 
tation is more likely to show a loss smaller than 
actually exists, and in whatever way the matter 
be regarded, it is certain that with the imposed 
burden of extra help and extra draft-animals, loss 
of time, wear and tear of wagons and harness, the 
drawing of light loads, and the depreciated value 
of farm-lands, we are pursuing a short sighted 
policy in permitting the present system to con- 
tinue. Besides the actual loss, which a moment's 
reflection will serve to show, we are gaining noth- 
ing and saving nothing in that great department 
of agricultural industry to which the condition of 
the dirt road is of such marked importance. 

By dwellers in cities the actual condition of 
these country roads during the wet season is 
scarcely known; while with farmers, to whom all 
roads are dirt roads, and who have never seen nor 
known of a highway better than that which they 
have used from boyhood, dirt road is an accepted 
fixture, which long habit and use have impressed 
upon them as a natural and necessary adjunct to 
farm life. ... In the spring of 1891 . . . 

in the State of New York the country newspapers 
were printing long editorial complaints of the 
hopeless condition or the rural highways, and the 
consequent paralysis of country trade, while com- 
mercial reports were published from week to week 
in which business embarrassments and failures 
were charged directly to the impassable condition 
of the country roads. Half-loaded farm-wagons 
ftere stalled in deep mud almost in the shadow of 
the magnificent twenty-million-dollar Capitol at 
Albany, while, as if to show to what ridiculous 
ends the perversity of the human mind will some- 
times lead us, the good farmers of Albany County 
were actually sending telegrams to the legislature, 
asking for the adjournment of a committee hear- 
ing, because the roads of Albany County were too 
bad to permit them to get to town in time to oppose 
a bill which promised to make them better! — 
Century . 

Shall We Travel 100 Miles an Hour. 

There is not much probability of attaining 
regular and. continuous speeds of 100 miles per 
hour with our present locomotives. Their fire- 
boxes — which perform the same functions for the 
machines that their stomachs do for animals — are, 
with the present system of construction, neces- 
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sarily contracted in size. The weight of the 
whole locomotive being fixed, the dimensions of 
the different parts are also limited. 

It is proverbially dangerous to prophesy when 
you are not quite sure, and if prognostications are 
based upon calculations the mendacity of figures 
may rise up hereafter to deprive the prophet of 
all honor. 

From what has been said, however, it will be 
seen that fast running is largely a question of steam 
production. Given a boiler which will generate 
enough steam, and the other problems are of 
comparatively easy solution. The difficulty is to 
get the boiler sufficiently large within the limits 
of size and weight to which it must be confined 
It will be safe to say that to be able to travel 
continuously af 100 miles per hour we must have 
either boilers or fuel which will generate more 
steam in a given time than those we are using now 
do, or our engines must use less steam to do the 
same work, or what is more probable still, we 
must have all three of these features combined. 
In the locomotive of the future the act ; on of the 
reciprocating parts will probably be more per- 
fectly balanced than it now is; coupling rods will 
either be dispensed with altogether Qr their risk 
of breakage will be lessened by placing the driv- 
ing-wheels near together, and both this danger 
and the disturbing effect of the reciprocating parts 
will be lessened by increasing the size of the 
wheels. To enable the engine, or, rather, its 
journals, to "run cool,” the journals and their 
bearings will be increased in size so as to have 
ample surface to resist wear. 

Coming events are, however, already castiag 
their shadows before them, and there are indica- 
tions that the improvements which are here fore- 
shadowed, or some of them, are in process of 
evolution. — M. N. Forney, editor of The Railroad 
and Engineering Journal. 

A Tale of a Tail. 

I begin quarrels and queries 
While with Quakers I would be "friends.” 

For quips and quirks without number 
This alone cannot make amends. 

Quiet comes with my beginning, 

But that fact will not me release 
From you who alway me follows 
Till its presence gives me no peace. 

From Greece I was once excluded, 

Anglo Saxon Queens never knew 
Their dear ancient C. W. (en) 

Must go for the useless French Qu(een). 

I never close anything English 
But begin much that I bewail, 

In France place of my extraction, 

I was but a queue, just a tail. S. E. F. 
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as to reach us not later than the 18th of the month preceding the issue for which they are intended. Address all com- 
munications for this Departmentt .. _ 

MRS. N. D. HAHN, Marion, Iowa. 


An Angel Leading the Way. 

* Ob please don’t tramp on the pretty blue 
flowers,” 

Slid an innocent cnild one day, 

As I walked with her in the glad spring hours 
Through a flower-enameled way. 

Violets gay in our pathway lay, 

And I heeded not their height, 

Nor the lovely bloom, nor the sweet perfume 
They were yielding us day and night. 

1 carelessly trod on the gifts of God, 

And sighed as I passed along : 

Ob. weary world ! oh, desolate world ! 

I hou art cold to ray heart of song, 

Oh please don't tramp on the pretty blue 
flowers, " 

Said the innocent child once more, 

With a voice whose pleading, mysterious powers 
Seemed born of some heart's deep lore. 

I stepped aside from the flowery path, 

When lo ! from her eyes of blue, 

A light I have dreamed that angels hath 
Seemed tearfully struggling through. 

Then I saw her stoop and with tender hand 
Lift from its lowly bed 
A flower that was lying half buried in sand ; 
Crashed down by my careless tread. 

* Ah. poor little flowers,” she pityingly said. 

And laid the bruised form in her hand, 

Then tenderly raising its low-drooping head, 

Her tears washed it free from the sand ; 

And the timid thing, with its eyes of spring, 
Looked upward and seemingly smiled, 

Wo ile a sunbeam bright from the founts of light 
Kissed the brow of the innocent child. 

T nen I saw where I trod were the gifts of God 
In daily munificent spread, 


Only each hour, like the timid flower. 

They were crushed by my careless tread. 
'Twas a beautiful lesson the dear child taught 
In her innocent, artless way, 

And one that came with a blessing fraught 
To live in my heart alway. 

— Belle Bush in Health and Home. 


A Contrast. 

Two men toiled side by side from sun to sun, 
Aod both were poor ; 

Both sat with children when the day was done, 
About their door. 

One saw the beautiful in crimson cloud 
And shining moon ; 

The other, with his head in sadness bowed, 
Made night of noon. 

One loved each tree and flower and singing bird 
On mount or plain ; 

No music in the soul of ooe was stirred 
By leaf or rain. 

One saw the good in every fellow man 
And hoped the best ; 

The other marveled at his Master’s plan, 

And doubt confessed. 

One, having heaven above and heaven below, 
Was satisfied ; 

The other, discontented, lived in woe, 

And hopeless died. 


Courage. # 

Be free ! be free ! let no cold chain 
Of worldly prudence bind thee ; 

What didst though bring ? Thou’lt go again 
And leave all things behind thee. 
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Face doubts and foes ; why should’st thou flee ? Our worthy Grand President, Mrs. C. Ragon, 


Stand fast, and do thy duty ; 

And the whole universe for thee 
Shall blossom into beauty. 

Be true ! be true ! not just the same 
Are we in form and feature ; 

A different trial and different name 
Is given each heaven* born creature. 

Trne to thy God, through all thy years, 

Let nothing less content thee ; 

Confide to Him thy hopes, thy fears, 

For He, and no man, sent thee. 

Be brave ! be brave ! it is no wrong 
To stand with none beside thee ; 

If thou art fearless, true and strong, 

What evil can betide thee ? 

— S. A. Pye in Youth's Companion. 


It Makes a Difference. 

A boy will stand and hold a kite, 
From early morn till late at night, 
And never tire at all. 

But, oh, it gives him bitter pain 
To stand and hold his mother’s skein 
The while she winds the ball. 

A man will walk a score of miles 
Upon the hardest kind of tiles 
About a billiard table. 

But, oh, it nearly takes bis life 
To do an errand for his wife 
Between the house and stable. 

A girl will gladly sit and play 
With half a dozen dolls all day, 

And call it jolly fun. 

But, oh, it makes her sick and sour 
To 'tend the baby half an hour, 
Although it's only one. — Exchange. 


Cleveland, O., April ii, 1892. 
Editor Ladies' Department'. 

Dear Sister and Readers: — I have been ap- 
pointed by our division (of which I shall speak 
later) to act as correspondent to your journal, 
and although I know I am incompetent to act as 
such, still I will not take up too much of your 
valuable time in making excuses, but ask j ou to 
kindly overlook all my mistakes. 

On March 17 last at 2 p. m. about thirty-five 
ladies met in the Odd Fellows’ Hall, 52 Public 
square, of this city, for the purpose of forming a 
division of ^he auxiliary to the O. R. C. We had 
met several times previous to discuss the question, 
and had secured the names of forty-five ladies as 
charter members, thirty- five of whom were ready 
to receive the secrets on the 17th. 


was present to organize. She was to have been 
assisted by the Grand Vice-President, Mrs. 
Nevill, but that lady did not make the proper con- 
nections in coming to our city, consequently was 
not present during the entire ceremony. Mrs, 
Hillbish, Mrs. R. A. Meyers, Mrs. J. R. Meyers, 
Mrs. Hill and Mrs. Collins, all of Bellevue divis- 
ion, were present and assisted Grand President 
Mrs. Ragon in the work of instituting the division 
and the installation of the officers as follows: 
President, Mrs. C. P. Hodges; vice-president, 
Mrs. J. W. Sylvester; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. J. 
W. Scanlon; senior sister, Mrs. Wm. Forbo; 
junior sister, Mrs. J. Smith; sister guard, Mrs. ]. 
F. Lahiff. In the evening there was a very en- 
joyable affair, in the shape of a banquet and 
social given by the ladies to the conductors and 
families. Several recitations were heard from 
the little folks, but none from the older ones, as 
the ladies were rather timid, on this their first 
affair after organization; but our president, Mrs. 
Hodges, favored us with a few fine piano solos 
which met with a well deserved applause. 

Mrs. Ragon was then called upon to give a 
short history of the auxiliary, which she did in a 
very able way. Relating its struggles in the be- 
ginning and later success and ended by thanking 
the ladies from Bellevue division for their assist- 
ance and attendance, and wished us a bright 
future, as we certainly shall have if we only take 
her excellent advice. Then followed the initiat- 
ing of the brothers, which ceremony sent ns all 
home in a merry mood. Even if some of us did 
miss the last car and have to walk, I know from 
the expressions since heard that Mrs. Ragon woo 
her way into all our hearts during her short stay 
with us, and it is to be hoped her excellent advice 
also took deep root among us and we hope to 
make her proud of us in our work as a division 
We were sorry the weather was unfavorable while 
she was here, as we all feel a pardonable pride in 
our city when seen at its best; but we hope the 
next visit she makes will be in fine weather. Mrs. 
C. P. Hodges entertained the grand president 
while here. 

I would like to make a few remarks about one 
member of the O. R. C. who deserves special 
mention, although they all assisted us in our 
work of the auxiliary, but Mr. C. A. Davidson 
favored us in so many ways. He is a very suc- 
cessful business man and is president of our city 
council. It is a good many years since he was in 
actual railroad service, still he enjoys the society 
of the boys and they hold him in very high 
esteem, and as for the ladies I really think he 
could work his way into the division room with- 
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oat the pass word were he to try, he is so well 
thought of, but I suppose his wife’s advice is — 
not to try. He and Mr. Hodges made themselves 
very agreeable the night of our banquet, and 
were especially anxious that the Brothers should 
surmount all obstacles. 

Our president appointed Mrs. J. W. Kelty, to- 
gether with Mrs. G. H. Carmer and Mrs. C. 
Corlett to act as the executive committee. Mrs. 
W. H. Wilson is our delegate to the convention. 
And now I will close with the name of our divis- 
ion, which I suppose you thought would be St. 
Patrick, owing to the date of organization, it is 
much older than St. Patrick, being the name of 
our Savior’s birth place, Bethlehem Division 
No. i. Mrs. J. W. Scanlon, Secy-treas. 


Book Writing. 

Did yon ever stop to realize that we are each 
and all book writers? We have the names of our 
authors and poets printed on bits of card board 
for our children to play with, so that they may 
become familiar with their names. These have 
woven their fancies with or without facts into in- 
teresting pages to be perused by the public, 
while each one of the world not literary has been 
writing books too, although too often uncon- 
sciously. We write on our own faces our own 
actions, and often add an indellible chapter to the 
book of a friend, but more especially do we write 
on the open pages of our children's characters. 
And too often when we are forced to read our own 
writing do we exclaim, "where did that child get 
such, and such a peculiar temperament.” I knew 
of a mother that had a great desire to write on the 
different subjects that interested her at various 
rimes. But there was no time to write with boys 
and girls and father to do for, and one day when 
the desire for time to satisfy her craving had as 
usual been denied the thought came to her that 
she was writing her inspirations on easily im- 
pressed sheets, the souls of her boys and girls, 
r her own soul and the souls (in a greater or less 
: degree) of those around her. 

Bellevue, O., March n, 1892. 
i Editor Railway Conductor : 

F As Autamn Leaf, division No. 12, has not been 
J represented through your columns I would like to 
say that we still exist and are prospering slowly, 

■ both socially and financially. I wish also to in- 
, form you of the sad bereavement of our 
Secretary and Treasurer. Helen E. Nye, 
only child of Mr. and Mrs. Freeman Nye, 
died on Feb. nth, of congestion of the lungs. 
Aged 2 years and 5 months. Sister Nye has our 
heartfelt sympathy in her sad loss. 


I also wish to state that there was a mistake 
made in the name of our division as it is named 
Autumn Leaf Division No. 12, instead of Nickle 
Plate. 

Bellevue Division, No. 134, held their annual 
ball on New Year’s Eve, for which the L. A. of 
O. R. C. furnished supper in the elegant dining 
hall of the new hotel owned by Bros. Dillon & 
Nye. The use of the hall was tendered us free by 
them. The supper netted us about $30. I 
would also mention that Division 134, O. R. C., 
has shown their good will towards us by voting to 
pay our hall rent, which is a great help to us, for 
which the Division has our best wishes. I will 
close. Mrs. F. C. Fbss, Cor. Sec. 


Brain Power in Plants. 

REMARKABLE PROPERTIES OF SOME SPECIES WHICH 
SEEM TO PROVE IT. 

Arthur Smith, a botanist of note and one of the 
writers of the National Review, entertains many 
curious ideas concerning the sleep and brain 
power of plants, many of these notions directly 
or indirectly conflicting with the established 
opinions of such men as Cuvier, Huxley and 
Darwin. .Speaking of the mimosa he says: "It 
always folds its leaves at the close of day, and 
there is no doubt, if it were not allowed to sleep, 
it would, like the human species under similar 
circumstances, soon die.” This is not only an 
example of the necessity of sleep for the repairing 
of nervous energy and recuperation of brain 
power, but a proof of tlje existence of the same 
faculties in the vegetable kingdom. Then take 
the matter of the carnivorous plants, the Venus 
fly-trap, for instance, which will readily digest 
raw beef or any insect small enough to fall into 
its maw. This botanical curiosity has glands 
which pour out a fl uid which resembles the gas- 
tric juices of the animal stomach. This fluid dis- 
solves the meat or insect and absorbs their sub- 
stances into the tissues of the plant. In animal 
nature digestion can only be commenced by the 
brain force acting by means of a nerve upon the 
gastric glands; we may, therefore concede that it 
is the action of the same power in that plant that 
produces the same results. A further illustration 
of this wonderful effect of brain power in plants 
may be observed in the action of the radicle of 
seeds. The course pursued by the radicle in 
penetrating the ground must be determined by 
the tip. Darwin wrote as follows in regard to 
this: "It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
the tip of the radicle; endowed as it is with such 
diverse kinds of sensitiveness, acts in the same 
manner as the brains of animals, the brain being 
seated within the extreme end of the body, receiv- 
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_jng its impressions from the sense organs, and 
directing the several movements." Mr. Smith 
does not quite agree with Mr. Darwin’s belief, 
but is of the opinion that it is a simple example of 
brain power, which is the cause of all plant 
movement. In conclusions he mentions a re- 
markable property of the potatoe fungus. When 
the spores of this fungus burst a multitude of 
little bodies escape; if these bodies gain access 
to water they develope a couple of little tails, 
by means of which they swim like tadpoles. 

Lincoln’s Last Hours. 

SHEDDING LIGHT ON THE GREAT PRESIDENT’S RE- 
LIGIOUS CHARACTER. 

A letter on the religious character of President 
Lincoln by Mr. Miner, an old neighbor and friend 
of the president, in the Boston Christian Leader % 
contains some facts not heretofore known. We 
give its conclusion: 

“It has been a matter of regret to many good 
men that he came to his tragic end in such a 
place. But if the circumstances of his going 
there were fully known it might relieve their 
minds somewhat. It has been said that Mrs. 
Lincoln urged her husband to go to the theater 
against his will. This is not so. On the contrary 
she tried to persuade him not to go, but he in- 
sisted. I have this statement from Mrs. Lincoln 
herself. He said: 'I must have a little rest. A 
large procession of excited and overjoyed people 
will visit me to-night. My arms are now lame 
shaking hands with the multitude, and fhe peo- 
ple will pull me to pieces. ' He went to the thea- 
ter. not because be was interested in the play, 
but because he was careworn and needed quiet 
and repose. Mrs. Lincoln informed me that he 
seemed to take no notice of what was going on in 
the theater from the time he entered till the dis- 
charge of the fatal shot. He was overjoyed at 
the thought that the war was over and there 
would be no further destruction of life. She said 
the last day he lived was the happiest day of his 
life. The very last moments of his conscious life 
were spent in conversation with his wife about 
his future plans and what he wanted to do when 
his term of office expired. He said he wanted to 
visit the Holy Land and see those places hallowed 
by the footprints of the Savior. He said there 
was no city he so much desired to see as Jerusa- 
lem, and with this word half spoken on his ton- 
gue the bullet from the pistol of the assassin 
entered his brain, and the soul of the great and 
good President was carried by the angels to the 
New Jerusalem above." 


' CONDUCTOR . 

St. Paul, Minn., March 2, 1892. 
Editor Ladies' Department : 

Dear Sister: — 1 have read with interest al* 
mqst every number of The Railway Conductor 
for the past eight years and do not remember of 
seeing an article from St. Paul in all that time. 
I have often been tempted to write something 
myself, and now shall do so. One thing I can 
saiely say, the O. R. C., Division No. 40, is one 
of the best managed secret organizations in tbe 
city. Of course I have never had the pleasure of 
being in attendance at any of their meetings, but 
think I can safely make the statement, judgingfrpo 
the appearance and aptitude of the sturdy boys, fte 
neatness and dispatch with which they have car- 
ried out their well laid plans in all their public 
gatherings. I, for one, am only too sorry that 
we have no Ladies’ Auxiliary in connection with 
their lodge. I would be greatly in favor of organiz- 
ing one at once, and would do all iz my power 
to make it a complete success. The Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers have lately started a 
Ladies’ Auxiliary in connection with their lodge 
and I should think we might do likewise. My 
husband is a member of several other orders but 
the first and foremost in his heart is theO.RC. 
.and, of course, he being so interested, I cannot bit 
to be likewise. 

Division No. 40 gave a very successful ball at 
the Merchants’ Hotel, the 10th of February. 
Conductor Malloy had the matter in charge, and 
too much praise cannot be awarded him for the 
entire satisfaction in which everything was con- 
ducted from beginning to end. The costumes 
were very neat and pretty and were quite devoid 
of elaboration and show — and in this particular 
I think the ladies did themselves great justice. 
The doors of the Merchants' Hotel had been 
generously opened for the benefit of the conduc- 
tors and their ladies and the hospitality of the 
genial host will be long remembered. They 
tripped the light fantastic to the strains of 
Siber^’s full orchestra in the spacious dining- 
room which was profusely decorated with potted 
plants and cut flowers, and a delicious supp* 
was served in the ladies’ ordinary. The supp* 
was indeed a bountiful repast as everything *** 
first- class and enough to spare. 

We hope that Division No. 40 will not fail 10 
celebrate in like manner again, next year. The 
verdict of all was, a most enjoyable evening speu* 
by all present. The boys realized a neat littl* 
sum to add to their already filled treasury. 

Yours, 

••Fantasma." 
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Huntington, Ind., March 6, 1892. 
Editor La ait s' Department : 

I have been thinking and wondering how I 
could find words nice enough, and have been 
wishing for a whole vocabulary of them, in which 
to speak of the happy and gratifying event occa- 
sioned by the installation of Leap Year Division 
No. 18, Ladies’ Auxiliary of O. R. C., at Andrews, 
tod., on the 29th day of February. The day 
dawned with a down pouring rain, but it did not 
dampen our cheerful hearts. Regardless of rain, 
fifteen ladies of Erie Division No. 16, L. A. to O. 
R. C., accompanied by several conductors and 
Mrs. Chas. Ragon, grand organizer, of Columbus, 
0., donned gossamers and overshoes, and boarded 
the afternoon train for Andrews, on the Wabash. 
Arriving there at half past two, we were wel- 
comed at the depot by a committee of O. R. C. 
ladies who welcomed us in a most royal style. We 
immediately proceeded to the division hall, where 
we spent the remainder of the afternoon getting 
acquainted and preparing for work in the even- 
ing. At 5 o'clock we were escorted to the beauti- 
ful home of Conductor Sullivan, where a most 
bounteous supper awaited us. Each was pre- 
sented with a beautiful rose as a souvenir of the 
happy occasion. All did ample justice to the delight- 
ful supper. Too much can not be said of Brother 
Sullivan and his amiable wife. After supper we 
returned to the division hall, and after opening in 
due form we proceeded to institute. 

The division is composed of 17 charter mem- 
bers, with Mrs. H. Wells, president; Mrs. Jno. 
Sullivan, vice president; Mrs. L. C. Gunn, secre- 
tary and treasurer; Mrs, F. Hockaday, sen. sis- 
ter; Mrs. Jno. Fording, jr. sister; Mrs. Hedges, 
guard. Our work being completed, ihe remain- 
der of the evening was spent in initiating our 
liege lords to the mysteries of the Order. 

Being 12 o’clock, we were this time shown to 
the Sullivan restaurant, where another elegant 
sapper awaited us, and I must say, the gentlemen 
that received the alleged degree, did more than 
jastice to supper, (well who wouldn’t). Good 
byes were then the order, and we left with the 
impression that a more social class of people 
could not be found than our Andrew’s Sisters and 
Brothers proved themselves to be. 

Wishing you God-speed, my Sisters. May the 
sun of prosperity ever shine on your pathway. 

Mrs. Thomas Bussert, 

Cor. Sec. Erie Division No. 16. 


Editor Ladies' Department : 

It is a pleasure indeed to know we have a 
woman to preside over our department. We had 
nothing to complain of while the editor held the 
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position, but we feel more assurance, when we 
know our productions are placed into the hands 
of one, who like we, are susceptible to the her- 
itage of woman. We extend a hearty wel- 
come, and will try and not make life a 
burden to you. The time having come when we 
are called upon to turn a leaf in the book of time, 
we hesitate. Before us lies the history of 1891. 
Take a retrospect. Are we pleased? Are we 
satisfied? Is there anything we have left undone 
that we might have done? Well might we hesi- 
tate ere we place upon the clean white page of 
the future the deeds to be recorded for 1892. We 
are not working for our own selfishness. We are 
trying to make the standard of the wives of rail- 
way conductors second to that of no other class 
of women. Those who wish to “more fully re- 
alize our aims and objects," should cast their lot 
with us. We are sure if tt ey do, they will con- 
sider us a * ‘benefit to the Order. ” One lady says: 
“I see by The Conductor there are not many 
divisions of the Auxiliary." It is too true. And 
in looking for a cause for the organization not 
growing as it should, I am not met by any for- 
midable foe; I only see the indifference cf those 
who should come willing into the organization. 
There is no reason why the wives of railway con- 
ductors should not interest themselves in a cause 
which can be productive of nothing but good to 
them. We are aware of the fact, that many con- 
ductors are opposed to this organization, but we 
are so sure the invincible, unyielding will of 
woman will finally conquer, we are determined to 
work harder than ever. If all divisions of O. R. 
C. would interest themselves in this cause, I am 
sure the Sisters would be very grateful. We 
have received so much encouragement from the 
Brothers of Toledo Division No. 26. We have 
been much improved by the suggestions and ad- 
vice given us. They have done all that kind 
thoughtful hearts could do. And (please don’t 
consider us egotistical) we are sure they are proud 
of our Auxiliary. Why are not conductors' wives 
as competent to organize and maintain a society 
as any other class of women ? If these same con- 
ductors who oppose us were told their wives were 
wanting in any of the requisites necessary for 
this work, they would find themselves confronted 
with the facts the position they have taken war- 
rants. 

The time has come when organizations for the 
benefit and pleasure of women are being instituted 
all over this broad land. These organizations are 
as various as the interests they represent; and it 
naturally follows that those who have a common 
interest are drawn a little more closely together, 
have a little more sympathy and affection for 
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each other, than those wbose interests are diver- 
gent. 1 'We need the stimulus that comes from 
contact with others." When we learn the woman 
we have met is the wife of a conductor, we feel 
more interest in her than we would otherwise 
have. We know she has known the same cares 
we have known, and felt the same fears we have 
felt. The Sisters of this organization will not be 
satisfied until they have united the wives of rail- 
way conductors in a common cause. This may 
be considered replete with assurance, "but see if 
we are." I am very truly yours in T. F.,* 

Mrs. Jas. H. Moore, 
Toledo, O. 


A Card of Thanks. 

Permit us through your journal to express, as 
well as words can, a heart of gratitude to, and 
our attachment and abiding love for the ' 'Ladies' 
Auxiliary to the Order or Railway Conductors," 
whose tender care and watchfulness over us dur- 
ing our long illness, has won me back to life 
again. They added another link to the "tie that 
binds," by unloading their well filled baskets of 
tempting viands upon our table, for which we 
could but exclaim "life is worth living after all," 
especially when surrounded by sisters with hearts 
overflowing with Christian kindness and sympathy. 
In the language of the poet we would say: 

"Their kindness and love had a power, 

To sooth affliction in her darkest hour. " 

And that you, my dear Sisters, may never want 
for the same kindness you have so willing be- 
stowed upon me 

I shall ever pray. 

Mrs. H. H. Andrews, 

Waterloo, Iowa, April 15, 1892. 
Editor Ladies ’ Department : 

The second annual sociable of Division 67 was 
held in Waterloo, Iowa, March 21, at the res- 
idence of Mr. Wm. May. As there was no form- 
ality and every one seemed to feel at home, it was 
a very enjoyable occasion. An invitation was ex- 
tended to a number of O. R. C. people who were 
not members of Division 67, but only two accepted 
— Mrs. Ellis whose husbhnd is a member of Fort 
Dodge Division No. 93, and Mr. O’Hara from 
the same Division. 

We were young again and played charades, 
spat 'em out, jolly miller, &c., till we were suffi- 
ciently exercised to appreciate the bountiful and 
delicious refreshments which the ladies had pre- 
pared. After supper came the literary part of 
the evening's entertainment. An original poem 
by Mrs. G. D. Miller was read; a short but inter- 
esting history of the Order, by Mr. Miller; several 


violin selections by Mr. G. L. Ward, and singing 
by the crowd. 

Quite an exciting contest then took place. The 
ladies were provided with hammers and nails and 
a prize was offered to the one who could drive 
the greatest number the most evenly in a given 
time. I do not know how many poor thumbs 
suffered, but Mrs. G. D. Kelley won the prize. 

Then the gentlemen were given a chance 
to show off. They were provided with needles, 
thread and buttons, and a prize offered to the one 
who could sew on the most buttons in a given 
time. Mr. Wm. Andruss was the happy (or un- 
happy) victor, for I think his fingers were in m 
bad shape as the ladies' thumbs. 

Our sociables are a success and serve admir- 
ably to keep up the "Perpetual Friendship," 
which is the motto of the Order. Below is the 
poem which is for the benefit of those members 
who were unable to attend: 

[Perhaps some of the O. R. C. Brothers will 
grumble a little at this lively bit of rhyme appear- 
ing in the Ladies' Department, particularly as it 
is about Brother members of their Order. Bat 
by so doing we feel sure of more than a usual 
amount of their attention to our department. ] — Ed. 

Listen, my friends, and you shall hear 
Of some O. R. C. boys, some far, some near; 
First of our officers, each a good one 
From Lawrence Van Vleck to E. F. Oleson. 

Chief Conductor "Van" with his waxed mustache 
And his clothes so slick, cuts quite a dash; 

But though he's a dandy from top to toe 
When there’s work to do, he's by no means slow. 

]. D. Hayes, our Assistant C. C. 

Does not lack in weight, but it seems to me, 

If some hair on his face could be coaxed into 
sight, 

Both he and his wife would be full of delight 

And next on the list is Miller, G. O. 

From the letters he sends I think him you all 
know; 

For Secretary and Treasurer he is in our lodge. 
And in work as in fun he will not dodge. 

Our Senior Conductor, William Andruss by 
name, 

"Hungry Bill" you may call him, but just the 
same, 

A finer man you will seldom see, 

And that is sufficient for you and me. 

G. D. Kelley is our Junior Conductor; 

He's on the wa} freight and makes quite a stir; 
To be sidetracked so often is not to his mind. 
And he says Mr. Keepers is very unkind. 

Our Inside Sentinel is Mr. John Dacy, 

Who in car-hunting shoes is decidedly racy; 
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When the engineer knows that he is behind, 

All the east bound loads he is sure to find. 

E. F. Oleson comes last on the officers' list, 
And once he was fined because he was missed; 
But I think in the future more careful he’ll be, 
To remember all meetings of the O. of R. C. 

Billy Barr on the Cedar Rapids line, 

Don’t often get here to have a good time; 

Bat whenever he comes a welcome he’ll get, 
Though vacant his chair we will not forget. 

A A. Clark is a member who’s prompt with his 
dues, 

But we’re not much acquainted and of him 
we’ve no news. 

But ‘ ’Sonny" if ever you go up the Branch, 

To see "Flatfoot Chapman," don’t miss the 
chance. 

Now, I’ll call your attention to Carney so fine, 
In his new uniform with buttons that shine, 

And Chamberlin, too, though far away, 

Is not forgotten on this glad day. 

Mr. John Doherty, like Mr. O’Reilley, 
Though very reserved, is spoken of highly. 

C. C. Filson near the coast doth dwell, 

But never a word of his home does he tell. 

Frank Fenstermaker switches in Fort Dodge 
yards, 

A good natnred fellow and fond of his pards, 

And friend Jerry Gordan I now must confess, 
What business he’s in I can’t even guess. 

And surely a kin of "Old Hutch" have we here, 
Who cornered the wheat and made flour dear; 

So we’li feed him on mush till grown tired of 
his ills, 

We’ll send him a box of Frank Hughes’ liver 
pills. 

But just hold your horses and wait a wee while, 
For "Commodore Hunt" to come up with a 
smile; 

A welcome he’ll give you wherever you meet, 
Especially at home — Waterloo, High street. 

Did ever you hear any passenger menace, 

To extinguish our Brother Conductor cjoe 
Jenness? 

If they haven't a ticket he’ll make them pay, 

The ten cents extra for that is his way. 

And now comes the fellow who made it his 
choice, 

To visit the falls — I mean T. M. Joyce. 

C And Train Master Keepers the punch has dis- 
carded,] 

1 l And Jacks up the boys for rulesjdisregarded. 
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Just here I will tell you the very last news, 
Brother Oscar D. Mumma I fear we will loose; 
And J. H. McCabe has thought for the best, 

To leave us awhile and visit the west. 

Though living so near in a neighboring town, 
Ohr Brother Morrison seldom comes down; 
But we often see "Jemima May," 

For he lives here and expects to stay. 

There's a modest and bashful young man in 
our midst 

By name Judd Mandeville, who could not 
resist 

To take to the woods, for 'tis leap year you 
know, 

Should a lady propose he might have to say 
"No." 

Frank Mortimer has sought for the health that 
it brings, 

The water which flows from the healing Hot 
Springs, 

And one of our members, a passenger man, 
When he hands you his card reads T. J. 
Quinlan. 

Well now twinkle, twinkle, Charley Starr, 

We never wonder what you are; 

For well we know what e’er you do, 

We can depend on your being true blue. 

And next to Starr comes Henry Searles, 

Who was once quite a baeu among the girls; 

But now since he is married and settled down, 
He's as quiet as any circus clown. 

J. M. Usher and Travis they flit about so, 

'Tis hard to predict where yet they may go; 

And Dan Williams, too, just now is inclined, 
While enjoying himself, employment to find. 

In the year 1890 this Division consented 
To care for a "Ward," and it has not repented; 
For a good man he is— -in him there’s no strife, 
Do you know who informed me? I’ll tell you — 
his wife. 

Our last new member is J. F. Whelan; 

I haven’t found out yet what is his failin', 

And next to come in and ride the goat, 

Mr. H. D. Lewis will take off his coat. 

And now to you Brothers a word of advice, 

To all who may need it a generous slice; 
Remember a fine you must surely pay, 

If from our meeting you stay away. 

One word more and I’m done — may the bless- 
ings of Heaven descend on each member of 
Division 67. Mrs. G. O. Miller. 
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Sisters of the O. R. C: 3 

Well, well; this is a queer world. Just a few 
months ago I sent a letter to the Railway Con- 
ductor that I thought would liven things up a 
little, and arouse some one to an answer. But 
deathless silence reigns. Why is it that none of 
ou? esteemed sisters ever venture beyond a New 
Years ball or some social event of their's or their 
husband's lodge? I said none. I'll take that 
back, for some dear sisters have tried to coax the 
others into a fair discussion of other things, but 
failed just as miserably as I did on the labor ques- 
tion. 

You seldom find two persons that fully agree 
on any subject, therefore it is only reasonable to 
exchange ideas and opinions with those who differ 
from us, also with those who partially agree with 
us. It is a downright shame the difference in the 
wages paid the men in our free and equal states, 

' 'united. ” I some times almost wish I were a sec- 
tion man. I’d see what I could do towards 
making out a new schedule (or something like it) 
to better the wages of section men, or a wood 
sawyer, I'd make folks pay enough for their wood 
so that the one they hired to do it could keep soul 
and body together. What would be the effect if 
we could stop the foreign immigration and edu- 
cate our boys and girls so that they were able to 
fill any position? Why just this; men would not 
don plain jeans and slouch hat and pave streets 
in the boiling sun or cutting sleet for a mere song, 
a dollar or even less a day. Girls in order to be 
persuaded to do kitchen work would also have 
to be insured the respect that is due a woman 
as much in one vocation as an other. 

We hear so much about the responsiblility of 
engineer and conductor. How about the responsi- 
bility of the section man? Just a little careless- 
ness in selecting ties, just the lack of one spike, 
the neglect of a weak rail and what results? Did 
you ever stop to think that your life depended on 
the men that stood with picks, sledges, shovels 
and hand car at the side of the track as you 
whizzed by, just as much as on the well, although 
not too well, paid engineer and conductor of the 
train ? The time is coming when a man will be 
none the less a man among his fellow men be- 
because of any useful occupation he may hold. 

Paul said to one of his churches that “they 
were a body fitly joined together, and that one 
part could not say of the other part that it had no 
need of it.” 

And also said on 1 'those parts of little honor 
most honor was bestowed.” Oh, there is a change 
coming. It is well to build monuments to Grant, 
Garfield, Lincoln, Washington and all those, but 
like all great men they have already builded un- 


dying monuments in the hearts of the people. 
Not more undying and grand than many a plain, 
hard-working man has builded in the hearts of 
those who knew them and whose loving, self-sac- 
rificing acts shall grow into great widening circles, 
as the pebble thrown into £he stream creates, 
circle after circle, each wider than the preceding 
ones. 

There are always the two things, cause and ef- 
fect, and often we exalt the effect, while 
the real cause goes unnoticed or unknown. There 
is something wrong when our reporters find it 
more profitable to tell of incidents in the often 
worthless lives of the financially successful m 
life, while thousands of worthy, yea grand men 
and women, are bravely meeting the foes of ad- 
versity by hard labor, while their souls almost die 
within them for the want of the nourishment 
crave. Perhaps, our best poets have never writ- 
ten a verse, our greatest artists never been able to 
hold a brush. Our noblest preachers had to live 
their unspoken sermons only too fully. What we 
need is equalized labor, equalized pay. So that 
we may each be able to follow the inclinations of 
our own true natures, by not having to drudge 
from morning till night, and some then starving 
the body as well as the soul. 

Yours truly, Interested. 


Our Sons and Daughters. 

Wynken, Blynken and Nod. 

Wynken, Blynken and Nod one night 
Sailed off in a wooden shoe — 

Sailed on a river of misty light 
Into a sea of dew. 

“Oh! Where are you going and what do you 
wish?” 

The old Moon asked of the three. 

“We’ve come to fish for the herring- fish 
That live in this beautiful sea! 

Nets of silver and gold have we," 

Said Wynken, Blynken and Nod. 

The old men laughed and sang a song, 

As they rocked in the wooden shoe, 

And the wind that sped them all night long 
Ruffled the waves of dew. 

The little stars were the herring-fish 
That lived in the beautiful sea, 

' ‘Now cast your nets wherever you wish, 

But never a-feard are we;” 

Thus 9ang the stars to the fishermen thre* 
Wynken, Blynken and Nod. 
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All night long their nets they threw 
For the fish in the twinkling foam; 

Then down from the sky came the wooden shoe, 
Bringing the fishermen home. 

*T was all so pretty ja. sail, it seemed 
As if it could not be, 

And some folks thought ’t was a dream they 
dreamed. 

Of sailing that beautiful sea— 

But I shall name you the fishermen three, 
Wynken, Blynken and Nod. 

Wynken and Blynken are two little eyes, 

And Nod is a little head, 

And the wooden shoe that sailed the skies 
Is a wee one’s trundle bed. 

So close your eyes while mother sings, 

Of wonderful sights that be; 

And you shall see the beautiful things 
As you rock on the misty sea, 

Where the old shoe rocked the fishermen 
three — 

Wynken, Blynken and Nod .—Ethelbert Nevin, 

Which One Was Kept. 

There were two little kittens, a black and a gray. 

And grandmama said with a frown 
"It never will do to keep them both, 

The black one we’d better drown. 

"Don't cry, my dear" to tiny Bess, 

"One kitten's enough to keep; 

Now ran to nurse, for ’tis growing late 
And time you were fast asleep. ” 

The morrow dawned, and rosy and sweet 
Came little Bess from her nap; 

The nurse said, go into mamma’s room, 

And look in grandma’s lap." 

Come here, " said grandmama, with a smile 
From the rocking-chair where she sat; 

4 has sent you two little sisters, 

Now, what do you think of that?" 

Bess looked at their babies a moment, 

With their wee heads, yellow and brown, 

And then to grandmama soberly said, 

"Which one are you goin(; to drown?” 


Sunshine. 

Well, little prattlers, Kitty, Maud, Ned and 
Will, and all the other dear prattlers, do you 
want to hear about sunshine. Oh, you say I 
know all about that, the sun shines nearly every 
day. So it does, but do you believe it, the sun- 
shine I mean, comes every day. One of her 
names is Jennie, but the folks at home all call 
her Sunshine. Let me see, how old did you say 
you were? Jennie is only 4, but such a busy, 


happy little body she is. She waters the plants 
for mamma and helps "set the table," brings 
papa his slippers when he comes home at night, 
and when there does not seem to be anything for 
her to do, she takes her dolly and sitting down in 
her little rocking-chair sings "Oh I am a little 
sun beam, shining all the day, bringing wealth 
and gladness with every tiny ray." And papa 
looks np from his paper and says, yes, indeed, 
you are a sunbeam, you are more than that, you 
are papa’s sunshine. Jennie has to give him a 
big hug then, and looks around for something else 
to do for somebody. — The Gleaner . 


A Quarrel. 

There’s a knowing little proverb, 

From the sunny land of Spain; 

But in Northland, as in Southland, 

Is its meaning clear and plain. 

Lock it up within your heart; 

Neither lose nor lend it — 

Two it takes to make a quarrel; 

One can always end it. 

Tryit well in every way, 

Still you’ll find it true, 

In a fight without a foe, 

Pray what could you do? 

If the wrath is yours alone, 

Soon you will expend it — 

Two it takes to make a quarrel; 

One can always end it. 

Let’s suppose that both are wroth, 

And the strife begun, 

If one voice shall cry for "Peace," 

Soon it will be done; 

If but one shall span the breach, 

He will quickly mend it — 

Two it takes to make a quarrel; 

One can always end it. 

— Selected. 

Here is a letter written to some little sons and 
daughters of the O. R. C. in Iowa. It is from 
their auntie way out in the northern part of 
Michigan. She says: "Our Bessie is three years 
old, can spell forty- two words, twenty of them 
words of four letters and one of them five, the 
rest three, and knows about half of the alphabet. 
Now let me tell you of her pets: first is a very 
big black dog she calls Bowser; she never goes 
out but that he is with her; then her big kitty. 
But her other pets are funnier than anything else, 
they are two little bears about a month old; one 
is jet black and the other has a brown face. The 
black one she calls Jumbo and the brown faced 
one. Mrs. Brown. She puts them into her little 
sled and draws them all over the house and sits 
and rocks them for an hour at a time, holding 
them tightly in her little fat arms." 

This is true for I know the auntie that wrote 
the letter and if the little sons and daughters keep 
watch they may hear something interesting about 
the bears when they are older and too large for 
Bessie to rock. 
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The Seal’s Crystal Palace. 

Once it happened that one of the polar icebergs 
was so ingeniously shaped by the warm waves 
that, when it snapped in the middle and fell over 
on its side, one portion of it rose with the honey- 
combed part toward the water thus making the 
iceberg an ice palace filled with many a crystal 
grotto which, rising story upon story, stage upon 
stage, converted the translucent mountain into a 
Boating crystal palace with transparent walls. 

It would have been a pity if such a gorgeous 
palace had passed away, with never an inhabitant 
to profit by its existence, and so it was fortunate 
that it was discovered by a troop of seals migrat- 
ing southward. 

The seals might just as well have swarmed over 
the outside of the iceberg, as they had often done 
in previous cases; but possibly they recognize the 
advantages of having a roof over their heads, and 
consequently dived down and came up Inside of 
the crystal palace. Anyhow, whatever the rea- 
sons, that is what they did. 

By hundreds and by thousands they clambered 
up the irregular inner walls, occupying the grot- 
toes and ledges till the palace was crowded to its 
full capacity with the noisy, active creatures. 

They might easily have been uncomfortable in 
their splendid palace had not accident come to 
their relief. The warm air from their bodies and 
their warm breath rose to the top of the iceberg 
and fortnnately found thin spots in the roof and 
melted holes, so that places of escape for the bad 
air were made. 

Of course this air, being warm, no sooner 
reached ihe colder atmosphere outside than it 
condensed like steam and rose, a white column, 
above the palace, looking very much like smoke. 

Indeed, a sailing vessel passing that way 
thought it was smoke, and the captain changed 
his course to go nearer the iceberg, hoping to 
save the lives of some shipwrecked sailors, who, 
he supposed, had built a fire on the berg. 

Fancy your own astonishment at coming upon 
a crystal palace in mid-ocean, inhabited by thou- 
sands of seals, and you may then understand ho w 
the captain and his crew felt when, looking 
through the clear walls of the stately structure, 
they saw the countless animals in conscious se- 
curity playing or sleeping in the fairy-like cham- 
bers. 

The captain bewailed his lot that there were 
twenty thousand dollars' worth of sealskins in 
sight, but out of reach! 

It was disappointment for the captain, but it 
was tolerably comfortable for the seals, who take 
more interest in sealskins when they wear them 


than when human beings make coats of them. — 

John R. Coryell , in March St. Nicholas. 


"Dare to do right, dare to be true, 

You have a work that no other can do, 

Do it so bravely, so kindly, so well, 

Angels will hasten the story to tell." 

Just now the clear voices of two dear little girls 
rang out with the sweet words of ‘ 'Dare to do 
right, " and the meaning of them went home to 
my soul most forcibly. Just think dear reader, 
little or big, what a heaven we could have in each 
home, town, and even the whole world, if each 
one would dare to do right. “Dare” that means 
do it though beset by foes on every side, it may 
be the ridicule of some esteemed friend, it may 
mean the giving up of something very dear to us, 
or perhaps harder still, daring to conquer one’s 
own selfish and sometimes hurtful desires. 

Then the next line, ' 'You have a work that no 
other can do." If you leave something undone 
that you ought to do and some on .5 else does it, 
they make the work theirs by doing it and yon 
have only the lost opportunity left, which meaos 
a great deal sometimes, we may never know bow 
much. This is perhaps too old for the little sons 
and daughters, but perhaps one of the big ones 
or mama or papa will explain it to them. How 
sweet the thought of doing our duties so well, so 
bravely, that angels might hasten to spread the 
news of our conquest and victory. 


Winny. 

Winny is not pretty, nor quick-witted; she has 
none of the special beauties of person which 
school girls think so invaluable, such as curling 
hair and pink tipped fingers. She cannot sing 
operatic airias, nor speak a word of French or 
Italian; she never says witty piquant things to be 
remembered and quoted in the family. 

She is, in a word, a thoroughly commonplace 
stout, homely child of fifteen years, who, if a 
passing stranger saw her in a group of girls, 
would be the last to attract his notice. 

But Winny has certain habits for which we 
wish to introduce her to the girl readers of the 
Companion. She has a low voice with a laugh 
in it; she sings scraps of songs at her work, as if 
the place given to her in the world by the good 
God was the most fitting and dearest to her. 

She has a habit, too, of making herself felt in 
various little unexpected, but extremely delight- 
ful ways. 

Bob, her brother, who finds every pen ny of bis 
scanty salary as a clerk, count in buying his plain 
clothes, finds a pretty necktie made out of scraps 
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on his bed some morning, and says, "Winny!" to 
himself, with a nod and pleased smile. 

Her tired mother feels the baby drawn oat of 
her arms after she has carried it all day, and lies 
down for an hour's rest, sure that it is safe with 
her careful, tender little girl. 

Her father's cup of chocolate is always ready 
when he comes in late from the store, and his 
papA" cut and folded by it. 

Ann, the girl of all work, coming down to make 
the breakfast ready on a busy day, has more than 
once been astonished to find the pan of biscuit 
ready to go in the oven, and the table laid. She 
went about her work happy and good humored 
for days after these surprises. 

“It wasn't just the biscuits," she said. "It was 
the bein' thought of." 

Winny is not 9 girl to carry away prizes at 
school. But she studies long and carefully, and 
when her father goes to the examination on clos- 
ing day, be looks with pride and triumph at a 
homely, bappy little girl in the middle of the 
class who is "honorably mentioned." 

It does not need beauty, nor genius, nor money, 
girls, to insure you honorable, loving mention in 
the world. It requires only the unselfish heart 
and helpful deeds which make Winny the centre 
of her home. 

No curling ringlets, no bright smile, no fine 
dress will give you such charm in the eyes about 
you as the habit of thinking of them and their 
happiness. — Youth's Companion. 


His Mother's Boy. 

A mother once owned just a common place boy, 
A shock-headed boy, 

A freckle-faced boy, 

But thought he was handsome and said so with 
joy; 

For mothers are funny you know. 

Quite so — 

About their son's beauty, you know. 

« 

His nose, one could see, was not Grecian, but 

pog. 

And turned up quite snug, 

Like the nose of a jug; 

But she said it was "piquant" and gave him a 
hug; 

For mothers are funny you know, 

Quite so — 

About their son's beauty, you know. 

His eyes were quite small and he blinked in 
the sun; 

But she said it was done 

As a mere piece of fun 

And gave an expression of wit to her son; 


For mothers are funny you know, 

Quite so — 

About their son's beauty you know. 

The carroty love-locks that covered his head 
She never called red, 

But auburn instead. 

"The color the old Masters painted," she 
said; 

For mothers are funny, you know, 

Quite so — 

About their son’s beauty, you know. 

Now, boys, when your mothers talk so, let it 
pass; 

Don't look in the glass, 

Like a vain, silly lass, 

But go tend the baby, pick chips, weed the 
grass; 

Be as good as 'you 're pretty, you know, 

Quite so — 

As good as you’re pretty, you know. 

— Ellen V. Talbot in St. Nicholas. 


How The Tax Was Paid. 

AND WHY JOHNNIB BROWN’S MOTHER THINKS HER 
BOY WILL MAKE A MAN. 

The Brown's were rather poor. They lived in 
their own small house, but you will guess that it was 
not much of a place when I tell you that the tax 
on it was just $2. Widow Brown lived by wash- 
ing for her richer neighbors, and supported her two 
children, Johnnie and Daisy. 

Last year Johnnie, being past ten years old, 
and a strong boy, undertook to pay the tax him- 
self. The bill came in November, and was due 
about the middle of December. Johnnie had 
been saving every penny he could earn, and had 
already eighty-seven cents put away in a tiny old 
pewter pitcher on the high shelf of the cupboard. 
He had, moreover, a job on hand that was likely 
to last long, enough to make us the whole sum. 
Deacon DeWitt’s old storehouse had been pulled 
down, and was to be rebuilt on the opposite side 
of the road, and there was a great pile of bricks 
to be moved over; and Johnnie was moving them 
in his own little cart. Back and forth, back and 
forth he went in the morniny before school hours, 
and after school was out at night, bis wooden 
wheels creaking under their load, the pile of bricks 
steadily grow less on one side of the road and 
larger on the other, and the pile of nickels and 
pennies as steadily increasing. 

There were two mornings in each week that 
Johnnie could not work; the days that his mother 
was away at her washing he must stay at home 
and take care of little Daisy. So he had but 
four working days in each week. • 
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The mornings grew shorter and colder. De- 
cember came in, and the air was frosty to John- 
nie’s nose when he put it out of the door before 
the sun was up, and the bricks were frosty to his 
fingers, and they wore out his mittens so fast that 
there was nearly always a hole in them, and 
Johnnie’s ardor began to cool, and he cuddled 
down under the blankets for one more little 
“snooze” so many mornings that it began to be 
doubtful about the tax money being ready in 
time. Every night he worked as late as his 
mother allowed him to stay out, and went in re- 
solved to be up and at it early next morning; and 
the next morning his ardor was as cool as the 
weather, and he couldn’t seeem to get it rekindled 
until the sun was well up. 

“What shall I do to make myself get up the 
minute I wake? Ma, I wish you would make 
me,” he often would say. 

And the wise little mother as often replied: 
“You’ll never be a man unless you make yourself 
do the right things, my Johnnie! I'm not going to 
pull you out of bed mornings and you past io, and 
the only man about the house.” 

And then Johnnie would beat his knees with 
his fists and say, “I will get up.” 

And perhaps the next morning he would, but 
after that fell into the old way again. And the 
days went by steadily, and the money wasn't ac- 
cumulating fast enough. 

“I guess you won’t manage to get it all, John- 
nie,” said his mother one evening. “I shall have 
to save a quarter or so to make it up.” 

And Johnnie rather felt or heard in the words a 
shade of disrespect for the ' 'only man about the 
house.” 

“How many days are there left before tax day?” 
he asked. 

“Only six that you can work,” replied his 
mother. 

“Only six,” repeated Johnnie. “Only six! I 
didn't think it was quite so near. Why won't 
you let me stay out longer nights, ma?" 

“You do stay out as long as you can see. I don’t 
think it best for you to be out after dark. You 
may get up in the morning as early as you choose, 
but evenings you must be in the house.” 

Johnnie went to bed that night in rather low 
spirits. He feared his best efforts would not now 
make up for those lost morning hours. He 
waked very early next morning and jumped out of 
bed without a minutes delay. He was half dressed 
before he discovered that it was not daylight that 
shone in at his little window up under the roof, 
but the light of the old moon just rising in the 
east. 

“I don’t care! Ma says I may get up as early 
as I choose, and if I get those two dollars ready 
I’ve got to get up terribly early! I’m going to 
work if 'tis only moonlight,” he said. 
tf The clock struck 5 as he came down into the 


kitchen and felt for his boots behind the stove. 
He found cap and mittens and crept softly out. 

“The old moon doesn’t give a very big light,” 
he muttered between his chattering teeth, “but I 
guess I can see to move bricks.” . 

He ran round the De Witt corner with his little 
cart creaking behind him and fell to work so vig- 
orously that he was soon warm enough. 

When the deacon came and counted the tiers 
of bricks that night, his eyes twinkled as he 
picked out the nickels from his purse, and Said: 
“I guess you didn’t lie abed this morning, 
sonny?” 

And Johnnie, laughingly answered. “No, sir!" 
and ran home and dropped his money into the 
pewter pitcher with a triumphant clink. 

Six mornings saw Johnnie at work “terrible 
early” as he had said, and the evening before 
tax-day he poured out and counted his earnings 
and they amounted to two dollars and one cent. 
The next day he went and paid his tax like a 
man. He brought the receipt and laid it on his 
mother's lap, and he knew by the glow on her 
cheek and the light in her eye, that she was 
pleased and proud, though she only said: “You’ll 
makeamau, my Johnnie!" — Joy Allison in Youths 
Companion. 

Parsons, Kansas, March 28, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

Parsons Division, 161 is located at this point 
and were it not for the space which its name and 
location occupy in the Conductor’s Directory, I 
am afraid that the majority of its sister divisions 
would never know of its existence, as nothing is 
ever seen in the fraternal department of The 
Conductor. 

We have not a correspondent in Division 161, 
and I guess there will be no harm done when I 
write this, and you will know we are here. 

We have a membership of 56 members, and. 
although some of them are a little rusty in the 
“work” and will occasionally have to go to the 
C. C. for the A. P. W. , you will find them to be 
made of the right material. 

Our officers for the present year are: C. C. t 
W. K. Maxwell; A. C. C., Ed Lord; S. and T.. 
H. E. Brown ^ S. C., H. T. Hardy; J. C., E. L 
Green; I. S., A. T. Laney; O. S., W. W. Chap- 
man; Division Committee, G. W. Curtis, J. W. 
Smith and J. C. McCurry. 

[Do not think we made a mistake in our election 
of the present officers. 

Our Division is in a flourishing condition and 
we intend to keep it so. 

Business is on the increase and in a short time 
we will have all the traffic that we can handle. 

In conclusion let me say that the latch string of 
Division 161 h ings on the outside and we will be 
glad to have any brothers with us on any Thurs- 
day night. Yours in P. F., 

Dido. 
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Sour Lake, Texas, March 23, 1892. 
Editor Rail-way Conductor : 

I write you this letter to advise you of certain 
conditions that exist in Texas. You are aware 
that at this time a very bitter campaign is being 
carried on. Gov. Hogg on the one side and J udge 
Clark on the other, Gov. Hogg representing the 
laboring classes and Judge Clark the railroad 
companies and the trusts and combines. The feel- 
ing is most bitter and the feeling is growing more 
bitter every day, and to complicate matters, a 
certain few of the Order of Railway Conductors 
are going over the state trying to get the O. R. C. 
divisions to endorsejudge Clark for governor, and 
in some instances have done it, and most promi- 
nent among them is Ft. Worth. Now, to my 
mind, this is a fatal error on our part, as railroad 
men. It is simply the railroad companies using 
the employes to advance the employer’s interest, 
and it is arraying the farmers and the trades 
unions of Texas and the whole country against 
as. \ very unfortunate thing. We want to be 
in friendship with the world of labor, and if we 
cannot be the power or the majority, we must 
strive to be the balance of power, and if not any 
of the above named, then in God's name let us 
look to our own interests and cultivate friendly 
relations with the world, and especially with the 
laboring world. We, sirs, want to ask for a little 
legislation for the advancement and the better- 
ment of our condition, and can we expect to suc- 
ceed if we array the laboring classes against our- 
selves? Surely not. We want to do justice to 
others, if we expect to get justice when we ask it 
of all men in the world that to be in a position to 
do justice to the laboring world, and to the world 
of capital and to the railrord companies. It is 
the railroad employes of America. The railroad 
companies will not do one thing more for their 
men, nor would they aid them, their employes, 
in procuring legislation, if they thought for a 
moment it would result in the companies losing 
one cent or they would be called upon to advance 
their men’s wages. So it is all important that we 
make friends and not enemies. Let us be conserv- 


ative and above all things, let us t>e just to all 
mankind and true to ourselves. 

I think that apre-emptory order should be issued 
by the Grand Division against any local division 
endorsing any outside person or persons for any 
political position. A party came to Houston, 
Texas, and tried to get Division No. 7 to endorse 
Judge Clark, but the C. C., Brother J. E. Archer, 
who is a man of iron will and great nerve, 
promptly sat down on the aforesaid party, and 
this resolution, and the division at once refused 
to endorse Judge Clark or any one else, and will 
not endorse even one of its own members unless 
he is in the right. We must be watchful and 
ever ready and willing to do right and to rebuke 
wrong. I hope that our Brothers in Texas will 
cut loose from all outside influence of either side 
to be ready at any and all times to use proper in- 
fluence to protect their companies from wrong 
and to be equally ready to prevent their compan- 
ies doing a wrong to themselves or the public. 
In plain words, we must at all times and under 
all circumstances be just. 

Yours in P. F., 

Bell-Cord. 

Sedalia, Mo., March 13, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

Having been asked repeatedly to drop a line to 
the journal respecting our Sedalia folks, I have 
finally concluded to send you a short article. 
The members of the Order in our city are pros- 
perous. Business on the M. P. R’y never was 
better. The M. K. T. R’y is doing a steady bus- 
iness. Brother Frank Mead has resigned from 
the M. K. T. (Parson’s Sec.) to accept the agency 
of the ‘ Employes Insurance Fund.” He will 
make a success. Brother C. A. Stewart is hold- 
ing himself very proud on account of a new girl 
at home. The “Irish Corporal," Brother Hogan, 
is running the north end local from Moberly to 
Hannibal. Brother “String” Barnes and Mike 
Garvin on the locals — Moberly to Sedalia. Bro. 
Bertche is running extra passenger on the M. K. 
T. R'y. Brother John Wrightman on the south 
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end. However, John finds time to work the 
shells. Brother Jake Hukills and Chas. Hall are 
keeping the south end of the M. K. T. in first 
class shape, although there was some talk of a 
separation between the two account of "Ink." 

Brother A 1 Mash is the division superintendent 
of the M. P. R’y at this point, and the manner in 
which he handled the largest business in the 
history of the road, adds one more victory to the 
promotion of conductor for official position. His 
record of eighteen months as division superin- 
tendent can well be cited too, by the manage- 
ment of that road. As well can we say of W. B. 
Lyons, division superintendent of the M. K. T. 
R'y at this point. It speaks well for the conduc- 
tors and should be admired by all the fraternity. 
Brother Geo. Ferrell, passenger conductor of the 
M. K. T. R’y south, was married recently to a 
very estimable young lady of this city. Brother 
V. P. Hart is once more out among his friends, 
and we trust that he will be strictly in it at the 
coming election. Brother Lafferty is confined 
to his home on account of a severe sprained ankle. 
All classes of the railroad organizations seem to 
be working in harmony with each other in 
Sedalia. Sedalia. 


St. Joseph, Mo., March 18, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

St. Joseph Division 14 1 has been so busy 
formulating new schedules of pay and agreements 
with the different failway companies entering St. 
Joe, that our correspondent has not bad time to 
look after anything else. To show how we are 
growing, a year ago there was only three mem- 
bers on the St. Joe & Grand Island. Now of the 
twenty- three conductors there are only three who 
have not come to the front. The Brothers on 
this line have as fair and just a schedule as any 
small system in the country, and have the article 
of promotion worded in such a manner, that there 
is no such a word as seniority or I am the oldest 
man, but ability and intellect, and when two 
brakemen are promoted, one conductor to be 
apoointed, they have the standard pay 3 cents 
per mile; overtime at 30 cents per hour after 12 
hours and forty-five minutes, the minimum of 
any run to be one hundred miles. They have in 
Mr. E. B. McNeil and A. M. Morey, general 
superintendent and superintendent, two as nice 
men as ever handled men. So they are all work- 
ing with a will to try and have every thing satis- 
factory as possible for both sides. The conduc- 
tors on the K. C., St. J. & C. B. or Burlington, 
are steadily falling in line — take in from one to 
two at every meeting. Any Brother visiting St. 
Joe can always find our humble servant and sec- 


retary, I. E. Kimball, at 714 Felix street, who 
has a neat and cozy billiard hall and cigar store. 
Brother Kimball had his right leg amputated, 
resulting from an accident on the St. Joe & Grand 
Island. Our grand old man and chief conductor, 

L. F. Eib, is night yard master at the union 
depot, and is heart and soul with the Order. 
Brothers J. M. Riley and H. N. Peck are running 1 
on freight on the C. St. P. & K. C., between here 
and K. C. Here is a piece of track where it takes 
a man with a brain and a man of good judgment, 
and a manager to run a train, as he has to use 
seven different time tables all having different 
rules and rights, but the two men above fill the 
place to perfection. Brother Will Furniss has a 
never ceasing smile, caused by a brand new 
daughter. Ed. Foote is now a man, he has quit 
smoking cigarettes. Lon Prentice looks bad, he 
only weighs 300 pounds and still growing. 

Yours truly in P. F. , 

Dawson. 


Helena, Montana, March 20, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

I am surprised that we do not see more com- 
munications from the brothers on the line of the 
Northern Pacific railway. The boys in the other 
parts of the world will think that we have traveled 
to that undiscovered country from which few 
railroad men ever return. The correspondents 
cannot excuse themselves upon the plea of no 
time, as the brothers having regular runs upon 
the fast time freights, 53 and 54, have plenty of 
time during their lay over days. I understand 
that a well known stock man from the Judith 
Basin country shipped two car loads of brood 
mares from Livingstone the other day, and before 
he arrived at Glendive, he had to procure another 
car to load his increase into. The time upon No. 
54, "the time freight," being but thirty-two hours 
between Livingstone and Glendive, it goes to 
prove that this is the finest stock raising country 
in the world, and also goes to prove that the N.P. 
is out of sight. 

Our track and management are all that can be 
desired, and what is better still the stock men 
appreciate their efforts in handling stock in a safe 
manner, the management have put on fast east 
bound freights, and some of the runs made there- 
on would make soma of the older roads in the 
east hide their heads in shame, to think that the 
western eagle eyes are flying over the road so 
rapidly. Some of the runs made on these freights 
are phenomenal, but as we have no exact figures, 
I will not cite any particular case. We also have 
the best equipped passenger service in the west, 
and as the management contemplates shortening 
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the time between St. Paul and Portland some 
twenty-five minutes, the other western roads will 
not be in it. 

I hope this short letter will stir some of the 
boys up and let us hear what is going on all 
along the line. Yours in P. F., 

J. E. Cavanagh, 

Conductor N. P. R. R.. Helena, Montana. 

Conneaut, March 20, 1892. 

Ed t.r Railway Conductor : 

The annual meeting of the Division No. 145, 
for the election of officers for the ensuing year 
was held December 20th, at our lodge room, 
which resulted as follows: 

H. D. Haight, C. C.; Joe Hare, A. C. C.; W. 
E. Bender, S. & T.; P. O. Moore, S. C.; J. A. 
Clark, J. C.; J. W. Cantlin, I. S.; J. J. Dennie, 
0 . S. 

The division is flourishing admirably, and with 
Brother Haight, that tireless worker for the 
Order as chief conductor, we expect to stand 
second to none. It is indeed pleasing to note 
that our division has taken new life, and every 
shoulder is now to the wheel for the purpose of 
making Division 145 a credit to the Order. We 
added three new members to our list last meeting, 
and have two applications to work on. 

Our eighth annual ball, held February 23d, 
was a grand success. 

Brother M. Hickey, Division 136, of Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., while in the discharge of his duty, 
fell from the top of his train losing his right leg 
above the knee. The Brother is getting along as 
well as can be expected. 

Mr. Editor, before I close, Division 145 wants to 
congratulate the grand officers in their good judg- 
ment in consolidation of the B. of R. C. and O. 
R C. Yours in P. F., 

Humpy. 

Baltimore, Md., April 22, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

I suppose members of every division in the or- 
der carefully peruse The Conductor every month 
to find something from their correspondents and 
as I am always ready to please the boys as far as 
I can, I will endeavor to say a few words for No. 
5. I can only repeat the good old story of pros- 
perity in our.divison. We are still taking in new 
members at every meeting. 

At our regular meeting, on April 19th, we had 
five new candidates. One of them is an old time 
conductor, Will Knowen, known among the boys 
as tbe great joker. 

There seems to be quite a mania with our 
brothers to miss their trains. We have two 
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brothers who live in Anne Arundel county, about 
twenty miles from Baltimore. They run alter- 
nately the Cincinnati limited, due here 3:15 p. m. 
daily and leave at 4:15 p. m., dead heading home, 
and to our surprise one of our country brothers, 
the first letter of his name is John Amos Ward, 
missed his train for home one day last week and 
he has never explained how he came to meet with 
this mistake. 

We have other brothers who live in the country. 
Our past chief conductor lives a short distance 
from the city. He never misses a train, but 
some times he fails to put in his appearance at 
the divion room on meeting nights, and we do not 
understand why our past chief should not attend 
the meetings regular as he is home every night. 

Brother Ike Brownly has been confined to his 
bed for three weeks with inflammatory rheuma- 
tism, but we are glad to see him on bis train 
again. 

Brother Amos Wilson has not been able to run 
his train for several days. We hope to see him 
on his train again soon. 

Brother Thos. Henrix made a flying visit to St. 
Louis last week, and reports having a good 
time. 

Brother George Summers has gone to Chicago 
to spend bis ten days vacation. J. E. Gary is 
punching tickets in his place. 

We had several members of 234 to visit us at 
our last regular meeting. Among them was our 
old time friend. Thomas Darby. 

I suppose you have heard of the Great Royal 
Blue line trains running between New York and 
Washington City, via. B. & O., P. & R. and C. 
R. R. of N. J. These trains are superb in every 
particular, and are the finest equipped railway 
trains in America. There are seven conductors 
running these trains between Philadelphia and 
Washington City over the B. & O. 

The regulation uniform on our system for con- 
ductors is a cutaway frock coat, but we learn the 
Royal Blue line conductors are to have the Prince 
Albert coat. They are all a dignified set of look- 
ing fellows, and when they adorn themselves in 
the new regulation they will look out of sight. 

Yours in P. F., L. 


Sharpsvillr, Mercer Co., Pa., March 19, ’92, 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

I received at your bands a "marked” copy of 
The Conductor containing an article headed 
"Not a Mistake.” You say The Conductor has 
made no direct charges that Mr. Brice is respon- 
sible for the state of affairs at Briceville, etc., 
Tennessee. It seem to me that you should have 
assured yourself beyond tbe shadow of a doubt 
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such was the case, before you permitted the 
columns of our magazine to be used to asperse 
the character of any man, be he a prominent 
politician or humble individual, it is too much 
the habit of so-called labor papers, to practice 
the tactics of the Irishman at Donnebrook fair: 

4 'Wherever you see a head hit it.” We are not 
in a position to tear down the character of men 
high in the confidence of a portion of the people. 
We are asking justice for ourselves and should be 
very careful how we do injustice to others, whether 
high or low in station. 

I cannot say how much or how little money, 
Calvin S. Brice has invested in the coal mines of 
Tennessee, without his permission to do so, and 
I have not enough of the interviewer’s cheek to 
put the question to him directly; but I do know, 
and am free to say, that he has not enough in- 
vested there to give him even a little bit to say, 
about their management, and I repeat publicly 
what I said to you in my personal letter, that 
Calvin S. Brice is a large hearted, generous and 
just man of affairs. My personal letter to you 
was not so much a vindication of Mr. Brice as it 
was intended as a friendly hint to steer our Mag- 
azine clear of the shoals and quicksands of parti- 
san politics; to quote you: "I am as much of a 
partisan as it is healthy for one man to be,” yet I 
do not and will not suffer my bias in politics to 
blind me to the personal qualities of any man, 
and concede to all men the privilege I exact for 
myself, i. e., the right to enjoy my opinions with- 
out let or hindrance from others, and I am now 
and for all time opposed to having our magazine 
used as a vehicle to carry the private grievance 
or political opinions of even the editor. We are 
of many creeds, sects and political affiliations, 
and just so soon as our magazine is used to air 
the isms of any one of them, just so soon has the 
wedge been entered that will eventually split the 
organization from bark to heart. Our magazine 
is, or should be. published in the interests of 
railroad men, first, last and all the time. So 
much by way of prelude. 

I think that our editor knows that the writer 
entertains the warmest freindship for him person- 
ally, and that what X say here is in no sense in- 
tended as a reflection on him, but I have seen the 
demon of malice, worm its slimy way into so 
many secret organization by the small hole made 
by political or religious agitation, that I cannot 
forbear this friendly warning to him as the con- 
ductor of our literary train, to "keep on the safe 
side and take no risks.” 

It has been my fortune to know Mr. C. S. 
Brice long and well, in fact I have followed his 
career with some pride, as his grand-father snd 
my father were the warmest friends, and the 


sterling, manly qualities of Pioneer Jesse Viers 
have descended, unimpaired, to the worthy scion 
of a worthy race. I knew Cal as a school boy, 
prompt to resent an injury, quick to atone for a 
fault, afterward as a struggling young lawyer in a 
fifth rate Ohio town, again as a contractor in a 
small way, and with limited resources. Again as 
the promoter and builder of immense systems of 
railway lines from which he emerged (after a 
battle of giants with the Vanderbilt octopus) on 
top, and since which time he has prospered won- 
derfully, and deserves it all. Cal. S. Brice is the 
same unassuming, hard working man that he was 
when he counted his wealth in dollars. I said he 
was generous; I know of an instance (many of 
them in fact) where he aided a society of work- 
ingmen financially, that had done their best to 
ruin him, and he knew it. I know of more than 
one instance where be has stepped into the breach 
between some of the officials of roads with which 
he is connected and threw the weight of his influ- 
ence in favor of the men. He is a ' 'fighter from 
wayback,” but he always hits a man of his size. 
There probably never lived two men whose per- 
sonal characteristics and careers were more alike 
than the late William L. Scott and Calvin S. 
Brice, both the successful architects of their own 
fortunes; both generous to a fault, both dispensed 
their largess through the medium of a third 
party, and both were, and are, roundly abased, 
by those who reaped the benefit of their bonnty. 

I venture the assertion fearlessly, that there is 
not a man working on any of the lines, owned, 
partly owned or controlled by Calvin S. Brice, 
who ever met Mr. Brice personally, but will say 
that he was listened to respectfully, and treated 
as considerately as if he were a millionaire, and 
further, that if he goes before Cal. S. Brice for a 
fight he will be accommodated, that’s all. 

I want to digress long enough to relate an an- 
ecdote of Wm. L. Scott, and I would not tell it. 
only that it illustrates very strongly a prominent 
characteristic of Cal. S. Brice’s make up: Not 
many years ago, there was a very poor congrega- 
tion who were trying to build a church. Like 
most poor congregations, they depended a good 
deal on the "Lord will provide" theory, and con- 
sequently were heavily in debt. Well, as quite a 
number of them were railroad men, the writer 
asked Mr. Scott to make them a donation, stating 
the circumstances attendant upon the case. Im- 
agine my surprise when I received the following 
curt note from Mr. Scott: 

Mr. 

Ascertain balance due on church, pay off d d 

debt, draw on me and keep your d — d mouth 
shut. W. L. Scott. 
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The same brusque generosity is as strongly 
marked in C. S. Brice. 

I hesitated some time about answering your 
question at all, for I knew it was an unvarying 
rule with C. S. B. to not answer any newspaper 
or magazine criticisms, or to permit any other 
person to do it for him, but at last I concluded to 
go on my own "schedule” only, regretting that 
an honest reticence keeps me from telling some 
of the good deeds of Mr. C. S. Brice, of which I 
have personal knowledge, for fear that I should 
be thought to praise him over much, and I will 
close this article by repeating with all the empha- 
sis of honest conviction, that Cal. S. Brice is one 
of the largest hearted, most generous and at the 
same time most just men that this country holds 
among her honored sons, to* day. I am only an 
humble worker in the railway service, but I am 
proud to call Calvin S. Brice my friend. 

C. H. Peters. 

Paris, T-nn , April 6, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

Memphis Division No. 175 is in a prosperous 
condition with a nice membership, composed of 
good and true men. All members are very proud 
of our new officers and know they are men of 
sterling worth and able to discharge their several 
duties to the satisfaction of all. A very import- 
ant promotion has taken place recently on the 
Memphis line of the L. & N. Ry in the appointment 
ot F. N. Fisher, promoted to master of trains. Mr. 
Fisher is a young man, well worth such consider- 
ation, and the conductors of this line wish for his 
future, unbdnnded success. His untiring energy 
and the manly way in which he handles the line 
is, indeed, very satisfactory to all concerned. 
Mr. Fisher is the youngest train master in the 
United States, being only twenty- four years of 
age. Success to you Fish. F. U. 

Glasgow, Mont., March 25, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

At a special meeting of Montana Division No. 
272, held at Glasgow, Montana, March 22, 1892, 
(better late than never) the following officers were 
elected and installed for the ensuing year: 

H. J. Gleason, C. C.; O. P. Brigham, A. C. C.; 
J. M. Hines, S. and T.; A. Decker, S. C.; J. J. 
Flanagan, J. C.; J. Lyons, I. C. and G. L. Hay- 
den, O. S. Brother C. L. Hulett (Old War 
Horse) acted as I. O. There is no doubt but that 
he is an old hand at the business, judging by the 
able manner in which be bandied the new officers. 
Please allow me to say this much in regard to the 
newly elected officers, which I may be safe in 
saying is the feeling of all members of No. 272: 


Brothers Gleason, Brigham and Hines being re- 
elected, proves that they are the right men in the 
right place; in fact, they have been the back bone 
of this division, their work being appreciated by 
all, especially Brother Hines, our S. and T., too 
much praise cannot be given him, as a rustler he 
is par excellence; by his business qualifications 
and integrity he has won the esteem of all mem- 
bers, and we are to be congratulated in having 
such a worthy Brother. Brothers Flanagan, 
Decker, Hayden and Lyons are all 4grs, and are 
ready and willing at all times to put their should- 
ers to the wheel and help to make a success of 
rhis division. With the present set of officers I 
think No. 272 will continue to flourish and pros- 
per — not by any means do I mean that the rest 
of the members do cot take an active part, they 
would be most happy to do so, but they are so 
stationed that it is almost impossible for them to 
attend our meetings, quite a number are located 
on the Pacific extension, as soon as that is 
completed and they return. I anticipate some 
rousing meetings, as we have plenty of good 
material and can make Division No. 272 second 
cone. This division will meet the first and third 
Sundays in each month, and would be pleased to 
receive visiting members at all times. Hoping 
that Montana Division No. 272 will receive no 
set back, I am 

Very truly yours in P. F., 

"Great Northern.” 

Jimulco, Mexico, April 12, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

We write you a few facts in regard to the way 
Compannia Limitada Del Ferrocarril Central 
Mexicano officials use their employes, hoping it 
may be of some benefit to some brother con- 
ductor who may be thinking of going to Mexico 
in search of employment. 

Conductors and brakemen are paid by the 
month. Conductors are paid $135, Mexican 
money, and brakemen $75, Mexican money, 
which has no standard value. The runs are all 200 
miles and over, keeping men on the road eighteen 
to twenty-four hours each trip, and as men are 
paid by the month they are kept on the road the 
greater part of the time. The men for the first 
725 miles south of Paso Del Norte are hired at 
Paso Del Norte and sent to the different divisions. 
If a man is discharged he cannot get a pass, and 
it a conductor carries him without a pass the con- 
ductor gets discharged, consequently he has to 
pay his fare or walk. If a man quits in good 
standing he gets a pass over the division he is 
working on and has to pay his fare or walk the 
balance of the distance. If a conductor unloads 
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a piece of freight short of destination or carries it I would call all brother's attention (not only Di- 


beyond its destination he has to pay freight on it, 
and in many cases gets laid off io to 15 days in 
addition to paying the freight. 

Mexican spotters are employed on all divisions, 
getting almost as good wages as conductors, and 
are the only passengers allowed to ride on freight 
trains, being provided with annual passes, good 
on all trains. Living is very poor. A man with 
a family is allowed to build a house on company 
ground, but as soon as he gets discharged or quits 
the company takes his bouse for the use of the 
ground and advertises it for rent. The company 
has commissary states at each division and charge 
four prices for inferior goods, but the employes 
have to put up with it, as there is no other place to 
get anything. 

As we quit in good standing we got passes as far 
as Torreon. There we will buy us a couple of 
burros and if the dispatcher on the Chihuahua 
division will be kind enough to give us running 
orders you will hear from us again in the states, 
Yours truly in P. F., 

P. W. Connell, Helena Div. 243. 

S. E. Morey, Division 294. 

Bennett, Pa., April i, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor'. 

Anchor Line Division 217 is still taking in new 
members each meeting. Our division is one of 
the smallest, but we can boast of a good attend- 
ance. There are some of the brothers that have 
never missed a meeting since the division was or- 
ganized and some have not been very prompt to 
attend when they could. When business is brisk 
I know all cannot attend, but as it has. been for 
the past two months I see no reason why all could 
not get there at least one meeting. Some of the 
brothers on passenger runs could be more prompt 
in attendance, I think, if they would. We would 
like to see some of the brothers from the northern 
division came to the division room to see if they 
have changed any. We might meet them and not 
be able to recognize them. We know it is very 
inconvenient for them to attend meeting in the 
way of transportation, but how can you know 
what is transpiring in the division room if you do 
not attend the meetings, or what is being done 
for your good or the good of the order. What 
was the matter with some of the brothers on the 
east end that they did not show up in the division 
room at our last meeting? Brothers, I tell you 
there is nothing that pleases our C. C. better than 
to call to order with a good attendance. You 
will take notice of the pleasant look and smile he 
wears. It may be on account of him becoming 
grandpa. 


vision 217) to article 13, section 1, of the statutes. 

We have a brother in Division 217 who was no- 
tified of his suspension for non-payment of his 
insurance assessments. The brother claims he 
never received the assessments. Our S. and T. 
had the matter fixed up with the G. S. and T. in 
time to save the brother. Another brother now 
claims that he has not received the last assess- 
ments. Now comes the question of who is at 
fault? There must be some one. The (J. S. and 
T. may have made a mistake or they have beea 
miscarried. I do not want to find fault with our 
officers for I think we have the best, but I tharir ■ 
there should be some way of making a remedy a 
such cases. If all brothers of Division 217 will 
remit their insurance assessments to our C. C. he 
will forward the same to the G. S. and T, in one 
package. This will save time, expense and \ 
trouble. 

The action taken by our G. C. C. in issuing the 
circular in regard to the trouble on the C. P. I 1 
think is a just one, and hope every brother has 1 
responded. The Order of Railway Conductors is 
as firm as a rock and cannot be moved, and with 
our present grand officers we have a sure road to 
success. 

Mr. C. W. Gardner presented Anchor Line Di- 
vision with 300 very fine time cards for 1892. 
The brothers of Anchor Line Division can extend ^ 
their thanks to Mr. Gardner by calling on him in 
Opera House block, where they will find anything 
they need in the gent’s furnishing line. 

Yours truly, in P. F., J. C. H. 

St. Joseph, Mo., March 20, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor; 

I have been a member of Division 141 for two 
years and I have never beard one word from this 
division in the Journal. We have a red hot di- 
vision. We started in 1891 with 37 members 
and on January 1, 1892, we had 71 members, 
nearly doubling the number. We now have 
seven petitions, which have been accepted, still ; 
to be initiated, and we have initated 13 since the 
1 st of January. A very good showing for one 
year and our division is justly proud of its record 
We meet every Sunday at 2 p. m., at Geiwitz 
hall, corner of Tenth and Olive streets, where we 
always extend a hearty welcome to any and all . 
visiting brothers, 

Our wives have caught the fever and they 
started an auxiliary here with 22 charter mem- 
bers. I can't see why the ladies cannot have a 
division of the auxiliary wherever there is a di- 
vision of the order. It is a good thing for the 
ladies and also for the conductors. Boom the 
auxiliary brothers, it will do you good. More at 
some other time. Yours in P. F. , 

I. E. Kimball. 
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The Order of Railway Conductors gave their 
second annual ball last night. It was a decided 
success socially as well' as financially. The ball 
room was mo6t beautifully decorated and reflected 
great credit upon the good taste and decorating 
powers of the conductor’s wives. The prevailing 
colors were those of the different signals. On 
ea t side of the hall hung a nicely draped picture 
of the chief conductor, £. £. Clark, on the oth:r 
were the banners of the order, flags also adorn- 
ing the walls. 

About nine o’clock the orchestra, almost lost 
from sight by the bank of flowers which sur- 
rounded them, struck up a merry piece of music 
and the grand march, led by Conductor D. S. 
Campbell and Miss £lla Negley, was engaged in. 

It was an attractive scene — the conductors each 
carrying their lights and attired in the usual 
tfxk, forming a pleasing contrast to the ladies' 
becoming and daintily colored gowns. The 
Batchers formed into the quadrille and the raer- 
naent of the evening began. 

Between dances the trainmen cast their votes 
for the most popular engineer, fireman and brake- 
man. The prizes to be awarded were a nice new 
seat to the engineer and a lantern to the brake- 
man. The vote resulted as follows; Engineer 
West end, Gus Wayker 1,406 votes, Chas. Bissel 
630 votes. Engineer East end, A. T. Hogart 254 
votes, Shepard 5 votes. Firemen West end, C. 
V. Wilson 200 votes. Brakeman, Johnson 51 
votet, Mosser 282 votes. Total number of votes 
cast aS^r, cash $283.20. There were several who 
bad made collections who were not present, which 
will be tamed in to the O. R. C. Division later. 

Supper was called at 11:30 and was responded 
to by 21 1 guests. Cushwas were the caterers. 9 
The program consisted of twenty dances and 
the “Home Sweet Home" waltz was danced at 3 
o’clock this morning. 

A number of strangers were present, mostly 
from Charleston, 111 . The committee may well 
feel proud of their effort as no words but those of 
praise are uttered in connection with the O. R. 
C.'s Second Annual Ball, — Frankfort , 2nd '., Cres- 
cent. 

The Conductor’s Ball. 

The great ball of the season tock place Noonday 
night, when the brethren of the Order of Railway 
Conductors gave their fourth annual celebration. 
The whole affair was a grand success, surpassing 
even the expectations of those who had attended 
the former balls of this popular order. The com- 
mittee on decoration had done their duty most 
thoroughly, the hall presenting a most attractive 
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and gay appearance. From the center af the 
proscenium arch was suspended the legend "O. R.. 
C. No. 241, Welcome." In the front of the stage 
was the caller's stand, draped in the colors of the 
order, and surmounted with a locomotive bell 
and bull's eye lanterns, and in front a framed 
portrait of £. £. Clark, the grand chief of the 
order, within a large floral horse shoe. Around 
the gallery front were draperies of red, white and 
green, pendant from which were numerous lan- 
terns in three favorite colors; at intervals were 
large framed photographs of locomotives crowned 
with stands of colors. Across the ceiling were 
festoons of gay colored bunting tastefully draped, 
harmonizing charmingly with the surroundings. 
On either side of the caller’s stand were the char- 
ters of the two organizations, the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors and the Ladies’ Auxiliary, each 
surrounded with masses of flowering plants and 
brilliant blossoms. At 8:45 Vollrath’s Orchestra 
of eight pieces played the grand march and the 
great company got ready for the initial number, 
the column being led by Mr. and Mrs. F. B. De- 
Garmo. Then followed the regular program, the 
floor being utilized to its utmost capacity by the 
merry dancers, who kept the musicians busy until 
a late hour in the morning. The gallery was 
filled with interested lookers on who seemed to 
enjoy the affair as thoroughly as the gay partici- 
pants underneath. The ball was one of the 
largest attended and best managed affairs of the 
kind ever given in this city, it being estimated 
that nearly a thousand people were in attendance, 
showing that the response to the fifteen hundred 
handsome invitations had been very general. The 
visitors were from St. Louis, Carondelet, Fred- 
ricktown, Piedmont, Peach Orchard, Ark., Louis- 
ville, Ky., and several other points on the system. 
The Ladies' Auxiliary No. 13 crowned itself with 
glory in the satisfactory manner in which they 
prepared and served the supper, and notwith- 
standing that the patronage was far beyond their 
expectations, yet they were equal to the situation 
and managed to serve all comers without delay. 
They served the supper in the K. P. Hall, where 
they had tables with covers for 150 guests; these 
tables were filled four times. This gives some 
idea of the amount of work done by the ladies, 
and we are glad to hear nothing but words of 
highest praise for their endeavors, and they are 
certainly to be congratulated upon the grand suc- 
cess they achieved. To the several committees 
who labored so earnestly and faithfully in the 
great undertaking, not only the members of the 
order, but also v our citizens generally, are under 
many obligations for the success of the affair, as 
the efforts for the comfort and enjoyment of the 
visitors, has reflected honor upon De Soto and 
given her a good name abroad. Financially we 
are pleased to state, the affair was also a success, 
and quite a handsome sum was realized. — De 
Soto, Mo., Facts. 


I 
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Shall Iowa Authoiize Murder? 

The effrontery of the railroad corporations in 
asking the general assembly to authorize the con- 
tinued murder of railway employes in this state 
until the beginning of the Twentieth century is 
equaled only by the servility of the state senate 
in passing the bill. It is to be hoped that the 
bouse will not be a party to such wickedness. 

We do not put the case too strongly. The 
Kent bill authorizes the unnecessary killing of 
scores and the wanton crippling of hundreds of 
the brave boys who man the railroad trains of 
Iowa. By expending money for improved appli- 
ances, this slaughter can be averted. The rail- 
roads are making enormous dividends out of the 
uniform rates established by Iowa law and can 
afford to purchase the safety couplers, automatic 
brakes, etc. To delay the purchase of the appli- 
ances in order to save money is to kill and cripple 
men in order to save money. It is murder. And 
to authorize the postponement of this duty till the 
year 1900 is to authorize five years of almost 
daily murder. 

The statistics gathered by the railroad commis- 
sion on this subject are startling. Since 1878, 
there have been 186 men killed and 1,784 maimed 
in Iowa in coupling cars alone. Nearly all of 
these men would be alive and whole to-day, had 
the railroads loved their lives as much as they 
love money. 

The state of Iowa should take no backward 
step on this subject. Everywhere, public senti- 
ment is demanding that the slaughter be stopped. 
Many railroads are doing it voluntarily; others, 
with selfish stockholders or hard hearted man- 
agers, are deliberately delaying the changes 
which humanity dictates. State and national laws 
are needed so that all alike may be required to do 
what is right in the premises. 

There are now in use in this country 1,200,000 
freight cars, of which 200,000 are equipped with 
automatic couplers of various kinds of master car 
builders’ type, and about 50,000 of other types. 
Of the 27,000 locomotive engines, 17,000 are 
equipped with driving wheel brakes. About 
100,000 freight cars are equ-pped with Westing- 
house train brakes, and some 15,000 with other 
types. Iowa should not lag behind in this race of 
humane progress. 

The whole country is being aroused to the fear- 
ful wickedness of permitting the killing and 
wounding of faithful young men at the frightful 


rate now prevalent. In 1889, 300 men were 
killed and 6,767 injured while coupling and un- 
coupling cars; in 1890, the killed numbered 369 
and the injured 7,841. In 1889, 493 men were 
killed by falling from cars and 2,011 injured; in 
1890, 547 were killed and 2,348 injured in that 
way. All of this, or nearly all, occurred from 
the deliberate choice of luxurious magnates who 
live in princely style on the money, part of which 
would save the lives and limbs of priceless men 
and boys. 

Iowa cannot afford to place a money value 00 
human life and sell it to the corporations. The 
house of representatives should promptly defeat 
the Kent bill. It is unworthy in whatever aspect 
it is considered . — Des Moines Mews. 


Following is a copy of a letter received from a 
passenger on the C.R, I. & P. railway, from Prairie 
View to Clay Center, Kansas, and who claimed 
that bis ticket was taken up by the first conduc- 
tor, thus leaving him no transportation for the 
second conductor. 

Athrtstone, P. O. Kan. 

Trainmaster, R. I. L. — I send this ticket and 
the apology of a d — n fool farmer, too green to 
travel and then silly enough to let other people 
know it. It is a wonder that some of the hungry 
western herds did not pull me through the car 
windows while riding on the B. & M from Long 
Island to Oberlin. My daughter will see that the 
ticket is enclosed and sent; found it in my pocket 
book safe from train robbers. I do not do this 
expecting that it is of any consequence, but as 
evidence that I was right when I stated that : 
there were d — n fool farmers and this ticket is I 
the evidence. Yours foolishly, 

S. B. H. 

N. B. — My boy drives me to town in a bog 
wagon now days. 1 


Discuss the Coupler Problem. 

Covington, Ind., March 24, 1892 
If the murdering of two men by Chileans cost 
the United States $500,000,000, the killing anti 
crippling of sixty to ninety men daily for years by 
railroads demands that congress tax the railroads 
$50,000,000, to stop murdering by putting a 
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spring buffer in deadwood and sill, through plate, 
(front and under them,) with pendant division, 
tbroogh draft timbers, also through clevis draw- 
bar back to tail spring, and a clevis link forward, 
tbroogh all these and a coupler hook forward, 
pass a bar to sides of car where heavy handles 
backward over balance the hook up to bar of 
other car whose hook, hooks up to bar of first 
car, lifting handle on either side, or by rod to top 
of either car uncouples both cars, old style passes 
over hook taking in link and buffing pin down 
through link for two years, when all old styles 
may be off, then throwaway pins and links; have 
only hooks coupling up to each others bars, im- 
possible to kill or cripple men, or buff couplers 
under, breaking them or wrecking cars. First 
year's saving will do it. The editor of the 
Switchmen's Journal says ‘ ‘such a coupler fills all 
nqpirements. ” Governor Chase of Indiana says, 
•So pbilospher nor forty years switchman 
aided to tell that those two great hooks held 
ooipled up to each other's bars by four heavy 
bodies must do the work and save the men. It 
a four times stronger than a link; four times 
harder to pull out than buffing coupler bars. 
Congress should establish perpetual test yards at 
Washington and other cities until this great 
nation learns how to simply couple and uncouple 
two cars without killing and crippling sixty to 
ninety men daily for ages. Find a perfect coupler, 
mnpticity simplified, adopt it legally. 

Yours to help save the men, 

A. R. Heath. 

The Hunt for Car Couplers. 

To the Editors: 

Is the object of the search for car couplers to 
are the 60 men killed or crippled daily, or to 
save the 35 coupler companies and their millions 
of dollars gotten and to get, by forcing a type of 
coupler through congress or upon railway com- 
panies which the switchmen who are being killed 
protest against as they did in their annual meet- 
ing in Philadelphia in September, 1891, and in 
fiieir New York convention Nov. 10, 1891? It is 
shown by railroad reports and by President Har- 
rison's messages for three years that the more of 
these couplers they get on cars the more men are 
killed. Less than 200,000 of the 1,200,000 cars 
are now equipped with them. If only two 
in 100 have them on and kill and cripple 60 men 
a day, then if all cars had them 300 would be the 
daily harvest for the doctors and undertakers. 
Why do millionaires owning railroads refuse to 
let couplers be tested on their cars that will fill 
every one of the Milligan bill requirements and 
never kill a man, but persist in putting on coup- 
lers that fill only five of Milligan’s 14 requirements? 
Why do they put master car builders who never 
couple cars to hunt a car coupler, instead of 
Switchmen who know all about it practically and 
will not go on a still hunt for salary for years? 
They can find the coupler in one month. H. 

— Raihvay Age. 


Mobile and Ohio Schedule. 

EFFECTIVE MAY 1ST, 1892. 

1st. The company will employ or promote 
men to the position of conductor, as in the judg- 
ment of the management may be required. None 
but sober, reliable, competent, able-bodied and 
experienced men will be employed. The right to 
promotion or regular runs will be governed by 
merit, ability and seniority. They will be directly 
responsible and subject to the orders and control 
of the trainmaster and division superintendent at 
all times and in all matters pertaining to their 
duties. 

All employes will be dismissed without a hear- 
ing in cases of drinking on duty, intoxication on 
or off duty, insubordination, and no habitual fre- 
quenters of saloons will be retained in the service 
of the company. 

2d. Passenger conductors on trains i, 2, 5 and 
6 will be paid one hundred dollars per calendar 
month, baggage masters $57.50 and brakemen 
$52.50 per calendar month. 

The Citronelle, Murphysboro and Branch ser- 
vice conductors and brakemen will remain the 
same as heretofore. 

3d. On the mixed trains conductors will be 
paid $80.00 and brakemen $55.00 per calendar 
month. Twelve hours to constitute a day's work. 

4th. There will be five local crews on Jackson 
and Mobile Divisions, first in first out of Jackson 
and Meridian. Conductors will be paid $88.40 
per month and brakemen $60.00 per month, Sun- 
days not included. Twelve hours to constitute a 
day's work. When a full month is not made pay 
shall be computed by days in current month. 

5th. Local freight conductors will be paid 
$3.35 per trip between Murphysboro and East St. 
Louis, and $3.35 per trip from Murphysboro to 
Cairo and return. 

Local freight brakemen will be paid $2.35 per 
trip between Murphysboro and East St. Louis, 
and $2.35 per trip from Murphysboro to Cairo 
and return. Twelve hours to constitute a day's 
work. 

6th. Through freight conductors will be paid: 

East St. Louis to Cairo $4-55 per trip 

Murphysboro to Burkesville and 

return 3.35 per trip 

East St. Louis to Murphysboro 2.75 per trip 

12 hours to constitute a day’s work. 

Murphysboro to Cairo $2.50 per trip 

Murphysboro to Gravel Pit and 

return 3.00 per trip 

10 hours to constitute a day’s work. 

East Cajro to Jackson $3.45 per trip 

Jackson to Okolona 3.45 per trip 

Okolona to Meridian 3.50 per trip 
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Meridian to Mobile 3 50 per trip 

12 hours to constitute a day’s work. 

Through freight brakemen will be paid: 

East St. Louis to Cairo $3 05 per trip 

Murphy sboro to Burkesville and 

return 2 35 per trip 

East St. Louis to Murphysboro. . . . 2 od per trip 

12 hours to constitute a day’s work. 

Murphysboro to Cairo $1.75 per trip 

Murphysboro to Gravel Pit and 

return 2.00 per trip 

10 hours to constitute a day’s work. 

East Cairo to Jackson $2 30 per trip 

Jackson to Okolona 2.30 per trip 

Okolona to Meridian 2.40 per trip 

Meridian to Mobile 2.40 per trip 

12 hours to constitute a day's work. 

7th. When freight crews are called to go out 
-on picnic or excursion trains they will be paid: con- 
ductors $3.33 per day, brakemen $2.00 per day. 
Twelve hours to constitute a day's work. 

On work, wreck or circus trains, where freight 
crews are used, will be paid: conductors $3 00 per 
day, brakemen $2.00 per day. Twelve hours to 
constitute a day’s work. 

On wrecking trains where less than six hours 
service is required, the pay will be one-half work 
train rates as above. Where over six hours is 
required, they will be paid work train rates as 
above. 

8th. Conductors and brakemen deadheading 
on company’s business will be paid one-half rates 
or running light engine and caboose through 
freight rates. 

9th. Conductors or brakemen attending court 
at company’s request will be paid: conductors 
$3.00 per day, brakemen $2.00 per day of twenty- 
four hours and an allowance of one dollar per 
day for expenses, when not at their homes. 

Where crews are called as witnesses, in cases 
of investigation, they will be paid the rates that 
their cabooses make while held off for that pur- 
pose. 

10th. When conductor or brakeman is called 
and for any reason the train is abandoned, he 
will be paid at over time rates per hour from the 
time called until relieved. 

nth. No more crews will be assigned to runs 
than in the judgment of the management is 
necessary to move the traffic of the road with 
promptness and regularity. 

12th. Crews will not be required to go out 
when they need rest, nor shall any crew be per- 
mitted to run on the road when their physical 
ability has been fairly taxed by previous service, 
before they have had the needed rest. 

13 th. Conductors and brakemen will not be sus- 
pended or discharged, except for just cause, and 


when suspended will be given a hearing in five 
days and will be notified of the result of the in- 
vestigation. When a conductor or brakeman is 
suspended from duty and on investigation it is 
found they are Dot to blame for the act for which 
they were suspended, they will be paid: conduc- 
tors $3.00 per day, brakemen $2.00 per day of 
twenty-four hours, for all the time they have lost 
by reason of suspension, but they shall have no 
claim for compensation for the time for which 
they were suspended if it is found they were to 
blame for the act for which they were suspended. 
When a conductor or brakeman, who is charged 
with wrong or fault, is called in for investigation, 
if he sees proper to invite another conductor 01 
brakeman to go in with him to hear the investi- 
gation, the management have no objection to his 
doing so. 

14th. The caller will call all crews at the 
place they designate, within one mile of the yard 
office at Cairo, Murphysboro, East St. Louis, 
Jackson, Okolona, Meridian and Mobile. No 
crews will be called in St. Louis. If he lives out- 
side of the limit herein prescribed or is at any 
other point, he must make his own arrangements 
to ascertain whether he is wanted or not. 

When crews are called to go out, they most 
sign the caller's book, giving the exact time at 
whigh they were called. Time will commence 
from one hour after they are called and will be 
ascertained from train reports and checked by 
conductor's slips. 

15th. Over time will be paid after twelve 
hours from time train is called to go out and will 
be paid: For conductors 30 cents, and for brake 
men 20 cents per hour; thirty minutes counted as 
nothing and over thirty minutes as one hour. 

16th. On .through freight rnus, between St 
Louis and Cairo, if crew is cut out by orders of 
the trainmaster or division superintendent, or 
they are physically unable to complete the trip, 
the pay shall be on the basis of Article 6. If not 
under these conditions, pay to be strictly on 
mileage basis. 

17th. If any employ^ is dissatisfied with the 
decision of the division officers, he has the right 
of appeal to the general superintendent and gen- 
eral manager. D. McLaren, 

A. B. Garretson, Gen’l Superintendent. 

G. S. C., Order Ry Conductors. 

- S. E. Wilkinson. 

G. M B. of R. T. 

W. H. ScHOLES, 

Chairman Order Ry Condudtors. 

C. A. Sarber, 

Chairman B. of R. T. 

Approved; Jas. C. Clarke, 
President and General Manager. 
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UNION PACIFIC SCHEDULE. 

Office of Ass’t Gen'l Manager ) 
Omaha, Neb., March 1, 1892. \ 

General Order: 

The following will govern in allowing time and 
computing pay of conductors,, baggagemen and 
brakemen, to take effect from March 1, 1S92. 

GENERAL. 

1. All runs and compensations allowed for 
same shall be designated in schedules prepared 
on a fair and equitable basis, consistent with the 
general plan herein given. 

MILEAGE RATES. 

2. Unassigned freight runs, first in first out, 
based < 9 a mileage; Conductors 3 cents per mile; 
brakemen, 2 cents per mile; except as hereinafter 
provided. 

MONTHLY RATES. 

3 Assigned regular runs on monthly pay as 
per schedule. 

SHORT RUNS. 

4. All runs not otherwise provided for, of fifty 
miles or less, not on duty over five hours, single 
trip or double, 50 miles, overtime after five hours; 
100 miles if only one trip and not called on duty 
until after ten hours from starting time of run. 
Two trips not on duty over ten hours, 100 miles; 
overtime after ten hours, as per rule. 

Short runs over fifty miles and less than seven- 
ty-five miles, not on duty over seven and one- 
half hours, single trip 100 miles; overtime after 
«even and one-half hours. Doubled, not on duty 
over average freight time of that district, 150 
miles; overtime after average time. 

Short runs over seventy-five miles and less than 
one hundred miles, single trip, not on duty over 
ten hours, 100 miles; overtime after ten hours. 

SHORT IRREGULAR RUNS. 

3. Short irregular runs, not otherwise pro- 
vided for, to be based on day's work, as per 
schedule. 

WORK TRAINS. 

6. Conductors, $90.00 per calendar month, 
brakemen, $65 00 per calendar month; twelve 
hours or less to constitute a day's work; over- 
time after twelve hours, as per schedule; except 
that runs before and after regular working hours 
shall be computed on mileage basis. 

SNOW PLOW SERVICE. 

7. Trainmen held for snow-plow service will 
be paid daily rates for every twenty-four hours so 
held, n When in service will be paid daily rates; 
overtime after twelve hours. When running over 
district with danger or plow, ahead of trains, dis- 
trict rates will be paid. 

LIGHT RUNS. 

3. Light runs with engine and caboose will be 
paid for at regular rates for freight train service. 


DEAD-HEADING. 

9. Dead-heading will be paid for as per sched- 
ule. 

ATTENDING COURT. 

10. When attending court, or employed in 
other than train service, trainmen will be paid 
daily rates, and allowed legitimate expenses, when 
away from home station. 

PILOTS. 

11. Light engines when run over district will 
be accompanied by pilot, who shall be a con- 
ductor, or brakeman, who has passed examina- 
tion for conductor, and shall receive conductor's 
pay. 

EXTRA SERVICE. 

12. Crews assigned to regular runs at monthly 
pay will receive extra compensation at regular 
rates for service performed, when used on lay- 
over-days. 

FREIGHT CREWS HANDLING PASSENGER TRAINS. 

13. Freight train crews handling passenger 
trains will be allowed freight train rates of pay. 

computing (Overtime. 

14. All delayed time in excess of schedule time 
of regular freight trains shall be paid for. Where 
the schedule time of a train averages less than 
ten miles per hour, overtime will be paid for on 
this basis. 

Delayed time on passenger trains will be paid 
for, less two hours. 

Delayed time on extra or irregular trains in ex- 
cess of average time of all regular freight trains 
on each district will be paid for without reduction 
from average time. 

In computing overtime, or delayed trains, any 
fraction of an hour less than thirty minutes will 
not be counted; thirty minutes or over will be 
counted one hour. 

DETENTION AT TERMINALS. 

15. Trainmen required to do switching, load 
stock, etc., at mainline terminals before starting 
on run, or when held on duty with their trains 
after arrival at main line district terminals, will 
be allowed overtime, as per schedule rates, in ad- 
dition to time on road. 

YARD SERVICE. 

16. If trainmen accept permanent yard ser- 
vice voluntarily, they forfeit all road rights. 

reducing crews. 

* 17. When fre : ght traffic becomes so light that 
reasonable wages cannot be made, the number of 
crews will be reduced (beginning with the young- 
est,) until those left in service can make reasona- 
ble wages. 

Conductors temporarily suspended under this 
rule will be given preference as brakemen and 
will retain their rights as conductors. 

conductors’ rights. 

18. Conductors’ rights will date from the time 
they are given their own regular crews. 
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CALLING. 

19. Trainmen will be called within a reason- 
able distance at main district or terminal stations, 
by the train callers, who will always be provided 
with a book in which their names will be regis- 
tered together with the time tneyare to be called. 
Time will begin at the time set for the departure 
of trains, 

When trainmen are called, and for any reason 
their train does not go out, and they are held on 
duty less than five hours, they will be paid for 
one-half day and stand first out; if held more 
than five hours they will be paid one day and 
stand last out, it being understood that if crews 
go out within five hours the time on duty will be 
computed from the time first called. 

REST. 

20. After continuous service of sixteen hours 
or more, trainmen will be entitled to and allowed 
eight hours for rest, before being called out, pro- 
vided they so desire, except in cases of washouts, 
wrecks, or other emergencies. 

TIME NOT ALLOWED. 

21. Conductors will be notified when time is 
not allowed as per trip report. 

SUSPENSION. 

22. When a trainman is taken from his run 
for the investigation of an allege*! fault, he will, 
if found innocent, receive pay for time lost. No 
punishment to be fixed without a thorough inves- 
tigation; ordinarily such investigation to be held 
within five days from date of removal from ser- 
vice. 

# SERVICE LETTER. 

23. When trainmen leave the service they 
will be given a letter stating time and character 
of service and reasons for leaving. 

E. Dickinson, 

% t Assistant General Manager. 


Government Test of Railway Appliances. 

The recent appeal to congress for an appropria- 
tion of $25,000 to enable the Franklyn Institute 
to test the force of the alleged "hammer blow” 
from the counter-balance of locomotive driving 
wheels brings to mind what has frequently been 
said in your columns urging the importance of* a 
' 'railway experimental bureau” qr a "bureau of 
experimental research” or something of that na- 
ture, under whatever title might seem the most 
appropriate. 

The ideas above referred to were to the effect 
that an establishment be fitted up at some central 
point and equipped with all the appliances neces- 
sary for physical and chemical tests of all railway 
materials and to experiment on the various pro- 
cesses of manufacture of everything pertakiing to 
railway mechanics, etc., this bureau to be placed 
under the supervision of competent managers for 


each department, the salaries of those experts and 
all expenses of running the establishment to be 
paid by the railway community at large — say by 
a mileage tax or percentage of earnings or by 
money raised in any satisfactory and equitable 
manner. Some of the larger corporations have 
private experimental stations, but as the results 
of their tests are hot made known they are of no 
public benefit. However, the mileage covered by 
those tests is but a small percentage of the mile- 
age of the country, and as most if not dll rail- 
roads are too busy with every 'day affairs to con- 
duct experiments (and too poor as well}, the ex- 
perimental bureau was suggested as a ready 
means of putting all valuable improvements into 
immediate use for the benefit of the entire rail- 
way community and the public at large. 

Had the suggestion been acted on in good time 
the blood and treasure saved ere this would have 
been beyond computation. It is not necessary to 
spend a life time in deciding the value of an al- 
leged improvement, but it is not wise to make a 
general application of any new device until it has 
been thoroughly tested and its value established 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. Some railway 
companies have made a wholesale adoption of ap- 
pliances that have cost them hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars and discovered wnen too late that 
the fixtures were worthless. On the other hand 
the entire railway community^bas lost millions by 
not knowing the value of improvements the worth 
of which would have been known by an experi- 
mental bureau or bureau of tests. It does not 
pay to let valuable inventions lie idle and get 
covered with dust and doubt for the want of an 
opportunity to give them practical tests. 

But is it advisable to put this matter of tests 
into the hands of the government? We are gov- 
erned too much already, but if the railway man- 
agement will not take the matter in hand then it 
remains for congress to take a hand. As an in- 
stance of what might have been accomplished by 
a bureau of tests years ago note the present status 
of the car coupler question. All that has been 
done for the last decade in the way of solving the 
coupler problem has only served to keep coupler* 
that were possessed of some merit in the hac ck- 
ground where they were denied a trial or even a 
recognition. 

It is the popularampression that the railways 
will not equip their cars with any new coupler 
however great its merit, but this is an erroneous 
belief born of the fact that such a number of so- 
called safety couplers have been .put on the 
market and the reluctance the officials exhibit in 
giving them trials. Many of these couplers are 
mere claptraps, more dangerous than the old link 
and pin, and moreover so costly to build and 
maintain as to render their adoption utterly im- 
practicable. There are couplers that fill all the 
requirements of safety automatic couplers, both 
as to operation, first cost and durability; and if 
there was a fair public test made there is no doubt 
but a satisfactory coupler would be immediately 
forthcoming. At all events it is time to call a 
halt in the present method of handling the coup- 
ler question and let the practical train and yard 
men make the selection of the future coupler, and 
perhaps it would be well enough for the govern- 
ment to pay for an international coupler test and 
settle the matter for all time. — William S. Hunt- 
ington in Railway Age. 
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The April number of the Station Agent gives an 
interesting account of the late convention at Jack- 
sonville, illustrated by portraits of prominent 
members. 

The Evansville, Ind., Journal celebrates its 
fifty-ninth anniversary by a mammoth illustrated 
edition with a bird’s eye view of the city for a 
frontispiece. 

St. Nicholas for May has a table of contents, 
presenting thirty-nine distinct dishes, each of ex- 
cellent flavor, but none too highly seasoned for 
the healthful palate of youth. 

The Witchita Key t published by the Wichita, 
Kansas, Order of Railway Telegraphers, unlocks 
our sanctum and we find it to be a sprightly little 
four page paper that undoubtedly will win suc- 
cess as it deserves. 

Considerable interest has been manifested re- 
garding the first number of the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine to be issued under the editorial man- 
agement of Mr. Howells. The magazine has 
furnished a list of names which promises some- 
thing quite unusual for the May number. 

The May Century is remarkable for the begin- 
ning of a new volume and of three new serials, 
and folly illnstrated papers on * ‘Architecture at 
the World’s Columbian Exposition," from which 
the reader will obtain a fresh idea of the magnifi- 
cence of the housing of the Exhibition at Chicago. 

The Hollister Brothers announce the enlarge- 
ment of the Eight Hour Herald to twice its former 
size, and that it will hereafter be issued semi- 
monthly. The subscription price is one dollar 
per year, and all friends of the eight hour move- 
ment are invited to send for a sample copy. Ad- 
dress Wm. C. Hollister & Bro., Chicago, 111 . 

Breezy, seasonable, a magazine for ladies and 
gentlemen from cover to cover, is Outing for May. 
The splash of waters, the rustle of leaves, and 
spirit of pure, outdoor, healthful pastimes, en- 
liven its eighty handsomely illustrated pages and 
make it what it is, a valued instructor in bene- 
ficial exercises, and an encourager of a closer in- 
timacy with nature’s wondrous charms. 

The May Wide Awake opens with a delightfully 
fantastic and oriental rhyme descriptive of the 
birth of the gamut. It is by Theron Brown, with 
a frontispiece illustration by Burgess, and is 
called “The Bamboo Fife." The leading article 


of the number is Miss Fordham’s stirring descrip- 
tion of “A Mediaeval Stronghold," the great French 
castle of Pierrefonds, which, dismantled by Rich- 
elieu, has been restored by the famous French 
architect, Viollet le Due. 


A recent number of th z Age of Labor announces 
the purchase of a complete outfit, and that here- 
after it will be printed with its own type and on 
its own presses. We congratulate Bro. Rogers 
on the success of the Age., The May ist issue 
contains a paper on “The Quality of Foreign Im- 
migration" by Henry Cabot Lodge, and is some- 
thing that is worthy the attention of every labor- 
ing man in the country. 


The Railroad Clerk is hereafter to be placed 
before the public in a publication of his own, * 
No. i Vol. i of a publication bearing the above 
title comes to us from St. Louis with the an- 
nouncement that it has come to stay and to labor 
in behalf of railway clerks, and with a view to 
their organization. It is published by Messrs. 
Bassett & Renahan, 1117 Locust street, St. Louis, 
Mo,, is a book of twenty-four pages filled with 
matter of interest and information. The price is 
one dollar per year. 


“Abolish the Politician," is the motto of Mr. J. 
W. Sullivan, who has in course of publication a^ 
series of sociological works, the two first volumes 
of which are on our desk. The first, “A Concept 
of Political Justice," is a pamphlet of 60 pages. 
The* second, “Direct Legislation," is a book of 
120 pages describing the government of Switzer- 
land by direct legislation, and showing how the 
system is not only applicable to the United States, 
but necessary to our future existence, and Mr. 
Sullivan argues that this will speedily and cer- 
tainly “abolish the politician," and as to the ben- 
efit of the abolition of a large majority of our 
politicians, there can be no question. The book 
is worth considerably more than its cost for the 
imformation tffat is given of the Swiss goverment, 
and a careful perusal will repay any one whether 
he favors the principle of direct legislation for 
our own country or not. The peaceful revolu- 
tion described in closing the book, is a consuma- 
tion devoutly to be wished. The price of* “Polit- 
ical Justice" is ten cents, and of “Direct Legisla- 
tion" is twenty-five cents, and either will be sent 
by mail on receipt of the price by the Twentieth 
Century Publishing Co., 7 Clinton Place, New 
York. 
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Our readers who write to any of the firms advertising in these columns are requested to mention 

The Railway Conductor. 

WM. P. DANIELS, Editor and Manager. 

W. N. GATES, Advertising Manager, ag Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, O. 


PERSONAL JOURNALISM. 


In the discussion of this question at the editor- 
ial meeting at St. Louis, there seemed to be but 
one opinion in regard to personal journalism; it 
was condemned by all who expressed any opinion, 
and those who pleaded guilty to having indulged 
in it pleaded undue provocation as an excuse. At 
St. Louis specific instances were discussed, how- 
ever, and the general topic was but lightly touched 
upon, and it did not occur to any of those who 
participated to interject the query that has always 
perplexed the writer, what is personal journalism ? 
Where shall we draw the line between what is 
'personal and what is not ? In the absence of any 
well defined boundary, who is to decide? At the 
risk of bringing upon The Conductor the cen- 
sure of all its contemporaries among employes’ 

E ublications, we must enter a vigorous dissent 
'om the apparently unamimous decision of the 
conference and express it as our sincere opinion, 
that without personal journalism we might as well 
all ' shut up shop,” stop the presses and discon- 
tinue our publications. Not that we believe it is 
necessary to call Brother Honin a liar because he 
does not agree with us on the Club matter, nor 
Brother Hall a thief because we cannot agree on 
some points in the late Northwestern affair, but 
we do believe that there are many instances 
where it is impossible to separate the man from 
the position occupied or the principle advocated, 
and we firmly believe that it is sometimes neces- 
sary to "tell the truth,” even at the expense of a 
brother editor, though the private affairs of that 
editor should not be touched, except so far as 
they directly affect the question at issue. Again, 
too, in discussing the official acts of an officer of 
an organization, it is in some cases extremely 
difficult to decide where the official responsibility 
ends and personality begins, and if The Conduc- 
tor has evidence or believes it has that Brother 
Rogers, for instance, is dishonest, ^nd is simply 
endeavoring to delude and deceive employes, 
would it not be direlict in its duty if it did not 
expose him, and if necessary call attention to his 
personal acts to prevent our readers from being 
deceived? Of course it is entirely unnecessary 
for us to say that we do not believe anything of 
the kind, and we may take this occasion to in- 
dulge in a little personal journalism of the other 
kind and emphatically endorse Brother Rogers 
and his able paper, although we differ materially 


in our opinions on some things, we can unhesitat- 
ingly advise every railway employ^ in the land 
to read the Age of Labor , and assure him that he 
will be benefitted thereby. 

It would seem to us that what we should guard 
against and avoid is not personal journalism per 
sc, but journalism of any kind or character that 
is founded upon personal feeling, personal dislike 
or personal enmity. We believe that the mao 
who assumes to write for the enlightenment of 
others should study to divest himself of all per- 
sonal bias of whatever nature. This has been 
the aim of the writer, though no one knows better 
than himself how far short of promise the per- 
formance has been. We imagine that the per- 
sonal journalism which denounces on mere sus- 
picion, accuses through personal malice or con- 
dones faults on account of friendships, is that 
which is to be avoided; not that we believe we 
should be on the lookout to find and proclaim the 
errors and mistakes of others, but a fault we 
would condemn in an enemy, should be as swiftly 
censured in a friend. Probably there is no one 
who has been made the subject of more 1 ‘personal 
journalism” during the past few years than the 
writer. In too many instances the natural iadm- 
ation to "strike back, ” has been followed, and we 
have said many things that were regretted later, 
and to-day it is the editorials which have been 
"killed, " that give the most satisfaction; in this* 
however, the credit is not wholly due to us, but in 
many instances to those of whom we have asked 
advice. 

Finally, brothers, let us continue to use that 
personal journalism that encourages when possi- 
ble by words of appreciation, preserves silence 
when it can be done without injury to the cause 
we are supposed to represent and uphold, and when 
necessary, criticise and condemn the action or 
the man without fear or favor. 


RATE REDUCTIONS AND EMPLOYES’ WAGES. 

Our contemporary The Railway Conductor, complains 
of a recent article in this paper in which we commented 
on some figures contained in the last annual report of the 
Great Northern railway, showing that the loss to that com- 
pany during the past ten years by the decrease in freight 
rates had been 842,991,403; which is to say that the com- 
pany would during 10 years have received from freight 
alone that much more than it did if the rates had been 
maintained at the level of 10 years ago. The Conductor, 
as we say, objects to this and says: 
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“Another opportunity is that of showing how much rail- 
way employes nave ••lost” during the past 10 years be- 
cause they, like the companies, have not received as much 
per ton per mile during the whole period as they did 
during 

Our contemporary means this to be jocular. But it is 
precisely the point which we have so often endeavored to 
bring most seriously to the attention of employes, viz: that 
it is they who suffer most by all rate reductions. How 
much have the employes of the Great Northern lost? 
Thew, with the employes of the iron and steel works, the 
car building shops and so forth, have lost just about 75 
per cent, of all that the company has lost; for 75 per cent, 
•if all that it earns over its necessities would nave been 
expanded on labor, either directly in higher wages and in 
giving employment to more men or indirectly in better- 
ment of its facilities, in increasing its equipment and ex- 
tending its lines. And the cost of all these things is paid 
out. to the extent of at least 75 per cent, of the whole, to 
labor. 

Verily, it would be a melancholy calculation if it could 
be shown how much the railway employe has lost {not 
on the Great Northern alone, but on every railway line in 
every western state) by the reductions in rates and reven- 
ues which have been forced upon the companies. The 
Railway Conductor could not undertake a worthier task 
than to make this calculation . — Railway Age. 

The Age thinks we meant to be jocular, but it is 
in error; there certainly was no jocularity intended. 
We wished simply to illustrate that the Age in 
claiming for the Great Northern the position of a 
public benefactor, was manifestly wrong, and to 
show the absurdity of such a palpable effort to 
“work up” sympathy for the road as a philan- 
thropist, and we wished too, to show that those 
who were benefitted by the rate reductions were 
indebted to the employes as much as to the com- 
pany. We asked the Age to make the showing, 
but it declines and turns the task over to us. In 
this, as in other instances, the Age does not seem 
to care to carry the matter to its conclusion, but 
dismisses it with the claim that it is “precisely the 
point it has often endeavored to bring to the 
serioas attention of the employes, viz: that it is 
they who suffer the most by all rate reductions," 
and makes the further claim that the employes of 
the G. N. have lost 75 per cent of this $43,000,- 
000 and o£ course it wants readers to infer, that 
if the Great Northern had not reduced its rates, 
the employes of that company would have re- 
ceived over $32,000 000 more during the last ten 
years than they really did receive. The facts are, 
as the Age well knows, they would not have re- 
ceived a single cent more. Had the employes 
been as well and thoroughly organized ten years 
ago as they are now; they might have kept their 
rates at something like a parity with those of the 
companies, but unfortunately they were not, and 
when the company introduced improvements that 
enabled a train to handle three hundred tons of 
freight instead of two hundred, instead of giving 
the employ^ any of the benefit, they cut his pay 
by telling him he would only be paid for the 
actual time he worked. And when another im- 
provement was introduced that enabled a still 
larger train to be handled, they helped the em- 
ploy^ out by taking off one brakeman, and made 
two do the work of three, and during this time, 
the grudging reduction in rates was made the 
excuse for it all. 

When rates were the highest, the freight con- 
ductor received $75 per month, and he was paid 
the $75 if he worked only half the time, while on 
most of the roads he was also paid for extra work; 
the brakeman received $50 per month, the fire- 
men about $60 and the engineer $120, and if the 
engine went into the shop, the engineer and fire- 
man went with it and were paid full time. A 


train consisted of fourteen to twenty cars, the 
load supposed to be ten tons, but perhaps aver- 
aging nearer twelve, though in most instances, 
the road was paid for but ten, thus a train of 
freight consisting of* perhaps 180 tons, cost the 
company $405 in wages to the train employes for 
2600 miles or in other words it cost them a little 
over 8 of a mill per ton per mile. A freight train 
to-day on the same road, consists of 25 to 30 cars 
with a load of from 20 to 30 tons each or a total 
perhaps of 625 tons; the engineer may average 
$150 per month, the fireman $75, the brakemen 
$65 each and the conductor $90, a total of $445, 
and we believe this estimate to be a high one; the 
average wages of conductors on Iowa roads, who 
are as well paid as any under the same circum- 
stances, were something less than $1000 per year 
during 1891 for both passenger and freight; in 
order to earn these wages too, the men must run 
from 3.500 to 4 500 miles per month instead of 
2600 as of old, but estimating the mileage at only 
3,000 miles per month we find that the companies 
pay to train men only a little over .2 of a mill per 
ton per mile, and that while the rates have been 
reduced about one half, wages on the same basis 
are one quarter of what they were. Employes 
may well have cause to grieve if the assertion of 
the Age , that they Vould have received any por- 
tion of this enormous “loss" in case rates had not 
been reduced was correct, but there is no one so 
foolish as to think such a thing, and the writer 
who penned the assertion in the Age, did not be- 
lieve it. 

Our figures are, as a matter of course, crude 
and unreliable for the want of data, and are made 
from the writer’s general knowledge of the matter, 
and with no data as to the number of employes 
on the Great Northern at any time during the 
past decade, we cannot attempt to give the gross 
amount of their “loss," but we can show to any 
candid man, that while reduction of rates is often 
made the excuse for reduced wages or increased 
work, that in reality there is not the remotest 
connection, that the wage reduction always pre- 
cedes the rate reduction, and that the road with 
the biggest earnings pays the least wages as a 
rule. 

It should be noted too, that this instance cited 
by the Age. is in territory where there is no rate 
legislation, that in the state where the G. N. has its 
headquarters, the Employes Club claim to have de- 
feated any attempt to regulate wages by law; that 
the greatest reduction in states where there is 
legislative restriction, is upon freight which is not 
affected by the legislation. 

It should not be understood that we condemn 
the Great Northern road for doing exactly as we 
all do, getting and keeping all we can; it is a 
wide-awake road with a live, energetic manage- 
ment, but like all others, it is run to make money, . 
and it made money by the rate reductions or they 
would not have been made. It has not lost 
$43, coo, 000 though, by these reductions, nor that 
many cents; if the reductions had not been made 
the other fellow would have got the freight. 

And finally, while the Age thinks "it would be 
a melancholy calculation if it could be shown 
how much the railway employ^ has lost (not on 
the Great Northern alone, but on every railway 
line in every western state) by the reductions in 
rates and revenues which have been forced upon 
the companies," we shall not expect the Age to be 
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very deeply affected by such a * 'melancholy cal- 
culation," nor to go into the sear and yellow leaf 
over it, but we would be glad to have it explain 
for us why it is that roads like the Reading, where 
there have been no “forced seductions,” and for 
which laws are simply “inconvenierfces" (vide 
President McLeod’s interview on Gov. Abbett’s 
veto) do not pay better wages? 

Pending a reply, we assert that no employ^ in 
any western state has ever lost a single cent in 
wages by ' 'forced reductions in rates and reven- 
ues," and we challenge successful contradiction. 


OUR POSTAL LAWS. 

For some time past Printers' Ink , published by 
Messrs. Geo. P Rowell & Co., have been waging 
a war upon the Postoffice Department because 
their publication has not been admitted to the 
mails as second-class matter, the Department ex- 
cluding it, or at least requiring a deposit of third- 
class rates, pending a final decision, because it is 
claimed that it is merely circulated to advertise 
the business of its publishers. Some of the argu- 
ments used by Printers's Ink are good while some 
are absurd. It is our opinion that the Depart- 
ment is rig< t in its ruling and that the fault, if 
fau't there be, is with the postal laws. We can 
see no reason why Printers' s Ink should be admit- 
ted at second-class rates and such publications as 
the Odd Fellow , by M. C. Lilley & Co., required 
to pay third-class rates. We believe it to be still 
more unjust that the official publications of some 
of the different labor organizations should be ex- 
cluded from the • benefit of second-class rates 
when Printers' Ink is admitted. The postal laws 
and regulations are full of inconsistencies and 
badly need a thorough revision but we hardly 
think the way to bring it about is by threatening 
to withhold a political contribution if the ruling 
is not reversed, or in other words, offering a po- 
litical bribe to the Department to reverse its deci- 
sion, as is done in the Printers' Ink for April 27, 
vide the following: 

“Although good Republicans and in the habit of con- 
tributing something towards the election of a republican 
administration, the publishers of Printer's Ink realize 
that they will also be able to practice some small economy 
this vear by refraining from such subscription, for they 
really could not justify themselves in incurring any ex- 
pense with a view of continuing good Mr. Wannamaker in 
office.” 

The Conductor believes that it would be of 
benefit to the public if such amendments were 
made to the postal laws as would permit not only 
Printers' Ink but the Lilley publications and other 
similar ones to have the benefit of second-class 
rates and would be glad to see such an amendment 
adopted, but it believes there are other and more 
flagrant and unjust abuses which should be cor- 
rected first. We can see no reason why weekly 
papers should be entitled to free carriage in the 
mails within certain limits and the daily and 
monthly publications be compelled to pay not 
only second-class rates but in free delivery cities 
third-class rates. It seems to us somewhat incon- 
sistent that we should be required to pay two 
cents on every Conductor sent to Cedar Rapids 
subscribers while the postage on a Conductor 
sent to the fartherest limits of the United States, 
Canada or Mexico is something less than a quar- 
ter of a cent. We are glad to note that a bill cor- 
recting this injustice is now pending in congress 


and we hope it will become a law, but our law- 
makers should go much further and give us a com- 
plete and sensible revision of the postal laws and 
regulations and one cent letter postage should be 
included, while the weekly paper should be placed 
on the same footing with the rest of us. 


ILL-TIMED ADVOCACY. 

\ 

One of the causes from which labor organiza- 
tions suffer is the unwise and ill-advised advocacy 
of their friends and in some casjs they may well 
pray for deliverance from over-zealous friends. 
In the April issue Bro. Martin, of the Federation - 
ist, takes occasion to denounce the Panhandle as 
a scab route and asserts that the political organi- 
zation which goes to any convention over thi 
road will dig its own grave. It certainly seems to 
us that this is extremely ill-timed and unwise ad- 
vocacy of the cause of labor and that it will do 
much injury to the cause of those whom the Fed- 
eration ist is trying to aid, — the Indianapolis ma- 
chinists. The Panhandle is no more a ‘ * scab ” 
route than almost any other road in the United 
States. It is true that the Panhandle has employed 
"scabs" in the place of the union machinists who 
struck recently, but whenever the occasion has 
presented itself, so has every other road. On the 
same principle exactly, the Northwestern, the St 
Paul, the Canadian Pacific, the Lake Shore, the 
Michigan Southern, the Monon, the Erie, the 
Central and in fact almost every road of any con- 
sequence is a “scab” road, the only diflerence 
being that the striking machinists being few in 
number the company was able without much diffi- 
culty to fill their places, while in most other in- 
stances, with the exception of the “Q,” they have 
not been able to do so, but because the C. P., for 
instance, was unable to run its road with “scabs" 
and was compelled to “give up” is it any the less 
a “scab" road? Some of the “scabs" are em- 
ployed there yet, perhaps on the entire line as 
many as are employed by the Panhandle, while 
in its train service the Panhandle employs many 
men who are members of organizations and does 
not discriminate against them. Would it be good 
policy or would it advance the cause of railway 
employes for us to denounce the C. P. as a “scab 
road” and warn all who patronize it of ven* 
geance to come? We think not. Neither do we 
think it wise or commendable in Bro. Martin to 
pursue such a course toward the Panhandle. We 
have no particular love for any portion of the Penn- 
sylvania system but we who ask justice should 
ourselves be just “though the heavens fall." We 
know nothing of the particular merits of the con- 
troversy between the Panhandle and its Indianap- 
olis machinists; the machinists struck against a 
change from per diem to piece work, asserting 
that it is a scheme to cut their wages; without 
knowing the merits of the controversy we have 
wished the machinists success on general princi- 
ples, but we have all the time thought they were 
extremely foolish to inaugurate a strike of so few 
men as are employed in the Indianapolis shops on 
so great a system as the Pennsylvania without a 
thorough organization of the entire system and 
assurances of support and co-operation from every 
shop man on the s>stem, particularly in view of 
the fact which is not controverted so far as we 
know, that in shops at other points the piece sys- 
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tem is in operation and gives entire satisfaction to 
the employes, and if this is true the Indianapolis 
strike is the height of folly. 

The only genuine "scab" road that we know of 
in this country is the P. & R . and it is not a * scab" 
road because of the employment in the past of 
"scabs,” but because of the position of the man- 
agement in open opposition to organized labor and 
to labor organizations. 

We are somewhat surprised, too, to find the 
admission in the Federationist that wars or any- 
thing else except the granger is responsible for a 
redaction in passenger rates. If the granger talks 
of two cents per mile*for passengers the Fcdera- 
ticHist is one of those that sees ruin, not only to 
the roads but to the employes hovering like a pall 
ot'er them, but it does not seem to see any incon- 
sistency in the roads themselves making a rate 
much below two cents per mile the while they are 
declaiming against two-cent rate bills. It is a 
fact that rate wars have been the cause of much 
greater reductions in both freight and passenger 
rates than legislation, and it is a further fact that 
the same rate wars have been responsible, or 
rather have been made the excuse for more reduc- 
tions of wages than any and all legislative restric- 
tion although the wars are never given to the public 
as the excuse by the managements while legislation 
is vociferously proclaimed as the cause of all by 
both managements and ' reformers.” 


THE PINKERTON SYSTEM. 

The Sioux City Journal does not hesitate to 
slander railway employes about ’lection time if it 
thinks any political advantage can be gained 
thereby, but it has always been in line on the 
Pinkerton system and always in accord with the 
following from a recent issue: 

It may b« well enough for congress to investigate what 
is called “the Pinkerton. system.” The system is the cre- 
ation of bodies of private police, independent of the regu- 
lar police maintained by the public. Many organizatons 
of prri ate police have been built up, but they are suffici- 
ently described under the name of Pinkerton, who is the 
manager of the most extensive organization of this char 
acter. Generally it is a detective agency, which ordinari- 
ly sells its services in that line of business, but as it is an 
elaborate organization, having branches in many cities 
anti other localities, the scope of its work has been ex- 
tended. Particularly have large corporations resorted to 
it instead of to the authorized police. In case of strikes 
railroad, coal and other like corporations have frequently 
employed the Pinkerton police, which at such times grows 
to size of a standing army. It is armed, officered and 
coder discipline which approaches that of a regular army, 
and it represents solely the interest of the corporation 
which subsidizes it. In some states the law makes pro- 
\ision whereby such private police may be sworn in as 
special officers, anu thus they are clothed with regular 
authority when in fact they do not represent the public at 
all. Not only so, but they are frequently recruited in one 
state lor service in another state. Such an organization 
will always stir up anger and opposition. It provokes tu- 
umlt. It is a menace not only to private rights, but also 
to public tranquility wherever its services are employed. 
It is a public peril. There is no limit which can be put 
upon the employment of the Pinkerton janizaries unless 
the law peremptorily forbids it, for if 1,000 Pinkerton sol- 
<iiers can be used, as has probably more thau once been 
done, than an army of 10.000 or more Hessians may be 
hired. Let the regular lawful police agencies suffice- The 
public should provide for the public peace ana for 
security of all kinds of property. There never was a time 
in this country when it was so necessary as now for all to 
look to lawful agencies for redress of grievances and the 
conservation of rights. There should be no division of 
allegiance and no uncertainty of dependence. The evil of 
the Pinkerton system has grown to large dimensions. An 
investigation will probably show that it has grown to 
greater importance than many have any conception of. Re- 
form cannot be too speedy. 
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"BE SURE YOU’RE RIGHT, THEN GO 
AHEAD." 

Our Indianapolis contemporary and its friends 
should adopt the motto of Davy Crockett. If 
paraphrasing from the Bible may be excused, 
"what profiteth it the employes of Indiana to 
defeat one enemy to promote another?" The 
Federationist and its allies claim that the "Blue 
Book" defeated Hon. F. B. Burke for renomi- 
nation and that it nominated Hon. W. L. Barnes 
for state senator. Before the ink bearing the 
announcement is dry, Bro. Martin is obliged to 
announce that Barnes is as bad as Burke — and the 
first number of the Federationist read us all a 
lesson on the evil of labor organizations and pub- 
lications meddling in politics. 


LAWS OF THE "EMPLOYES’ CLUB." 

A report, and what was purported to be an extract from 
the constitution of the Railway Employes’ Club of the 
United States, was published and circulated throughout 
the west, in which it said that when an employe became a 
member of the club lie had to sign an agreement that in 
case he was hurt in any way while in the discharge of his 
duty that he would not sue for more than fifty dollars. No 
such thing was ever connected with the club movement, 
nor ever will be. There has not been one wo: d changed in 
the constitution since the day it was adopted four 
years ago. These reports were started by the enemies of 
the club movement. They were published in the Savanna 
( 111 .) Journal and The Conductor. The editor of The 
Conductor is against the club movement because he 
could not dictate its policy, at the same time he knew that 
the conductors of Iowa almost to a man are members of 
the club, and are using all honorable means to help it 
along. The most prominent members of the O. R. C. in 
every western state are with the movement. The presi- 
dent of the state organization of Kansas is an O. R. C. 
man. — Neodesha (Kan.) Register. 

It is just possible that the railway editor of the 
Neodesha Register is not so well informed in regard 
to the club laws as he thinks he is, but one of two 
things is certain, he is either unpardonably ignor- 
ant of the association whose cause he so earnest- 
ly champions, or he is guilty of misrepresentation, 
and he may take either horn of the dilemma that 
he chooses. 

No statement that "when an employe became 
a member of the club he had to sign an agreement 
that in case he was hurt in any way while in the 
discharge of his duty that he would not sue for 
more than fifty dollars," has ever been published 
or made, to our knowledge, certainly not in Thb 
Conductor. The Conductor was reasonably 
well-informed in regard to the "Club" before 
Bro. Crouse was the railway editor'’ of the Regis- 
ter \ and probably before he knew that there was 
such an organization as the Railway Employes’ 
Club of the United States. The club, as has 
often been stated, was organized in Minnesota, 
with Harry P. Robinson, of the Northwestern 
Railroader, now of the Railway Age , as one of its 
sponsors and its official mouthpiece; it included 
as members and was partially officered by railway 
officers; after its success in defeating legislation 
asked for by the Minnesota employes, it sought 
other fields to conquer and attempted to invade 
Iowa and Illinois. Bro. Hall, of the Switchmen' s 
Journal , is entitled to the credit of first exposing 
the association and its attempt to use the em- 
ployes as a catspaw for the corporations, and in 
his issue for November, 1890, published an ex- 
pose of the scheme, quoting a part of their laws. 
Bro. Clark, who, on account of our absence from 
the office, did most of the work of issuing The 
Conductor for November 15, 1890, expressed his 
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opinion of the club and quoted a section of their 
laws; the result of this was that the club dropped 
its efforts to organize in either state, and nothing 
was heard of them until the summer of 1891, al- 
though they circulated literature written by Mr. 
Robinson and probably published by the railway 
companies of Minnesota, and to date they have 
failed to get even the slightest foothold in Illinois. 

In publishing the extract from the laws, the 
Switchmen' s Journal quoted it as a part of the 
constitution, when it was a part of the by-laws, 
and The Conductor did the same, and it will be 
noted that Bro. Crouse refers particularly to the 
constitution and in this is literally correct, but in 
the inference he makes that it has never been a 
part of their laws anc that the laws have never 
been changed, he is ignorant or untruthful. To 
settle the matter, the editor of The Conductor 
will deposit $ 1, oco in any Cedar Rapids bank if 
Bro. Crouse will come here and investigate the 
matter, and if we do not demonstrate to his own 
satisfaction that we are correct when we say that 
the section quoted in The Conductor for Novem- 
ber, 1890, in the Savanna (Ills.) Journal and 
again in The Conductor for January, 1892, was 
printed and sent out by the Railway Em- 
ployes’ Club of the United States as a part of 
the laws, viz.: section 1, article XI, of the 
by-laws of the beneficial department, he can 
take the money home with him, the only condi- 
tion on our side being that if we do demonstrate 
it to be a fact, he will acknowledge his error in 
the columns of the Register and retract his charge 
of falsehood against us, Or if he does not care to 
come to Cedar Rapids, we will send a draft for 
$100 to Neodesha and leave the decision to three 
citizens of that place, provided Bro. Crouse will 
also deposit the same amount; if we fail to main- 
tain our position, the money to belong to him, if we 
do not fail, the $100 deposited by him to be divided 
between the organizations of trainmen in Neode- 
sha, we only retaining the amount deposited by 
us. We believe that no word has been changed 
in the laws since they were first adopted; we be- 
lieve that after the exposition by the Switchmen's 
Journal and. The Conductor, the club simply 
omitted all except the constitution in printing 
them; Bros. Crouse, Steadman and others of the 
club should have been certain that all the old 
copies had been destroyed before making their 
denials so positive. 

The v statement that the “conductors of Iowa al- 
most to a man are members of the club,” is ut- 
terly false or the members deny their member- 
ship. If the most prominent members of the 
Order in every western state “are with the move- 
ment" why not name some of them? There are 
many such whose membership and action would 
have very much influence with the writer. The 
Conductor does not mean to say, by any means, 
that there are none for we know of a tew, but 
they are very few indeed, and like the members in 
Kansas, they are rapidly dropping out. As to 
the editor of The Conductor being against the 
club because he “could not dictate its policy,” 
the editor of The Conductor was, in July last, 
offered a great many inducements to assist in organ- 
izing Iowa and one of those inducements was that 
if we took the lead in organizing, it would give the 
opportunity to practically control the organiza- 
tion in this state. Further, at the meeting held 
here, an employe present (who by the way was a 


shop employe and unknown to the writer,) asked 
Mr. Thorpe, who was explaining the club, why 
he did not secure the co operation of the Grand 
Secretary of the O. of R. C., who was well known 
to all the employes in the city. Mr Thorpe’s 
reply was that he had done so, and that Mr. Dan- 
iels was in full sympathy with them and would 
act with them, but was unable to be present that 
evening. The fact that the writer was present 
and was recognized by nearly if not all of the em- 
ployes present, may have had something to do 
with the failure of Mr. Thorpe to influence bis 
hearers. 

And now we will quote a’ little more club law 
since we have been obliged to furnish law to such 
prominent members as Bro. Crouse. 

Article X, Section 2. — In case of injury or death 
to any member of this association, alleged to have 
been caused by reason of the negligence or in- 
competence of other employes, or negligence of 
the employer, the arbitration committee shall, 
upon the written application of the claimant, in- 
vestigate the same and ascertain the cause of 
such injury or death, examine all witnesses within 
its reach and reduce the statement of each wit- 
ness to writing, sign the same and forward it to 
the general secretary. It shall, if it so elect, exam • 
ine all machinery and appliances, and reduce its 
findings as to the condition thereof to writing, 
provided, however, that the committee may dele- 
gate its power and duties herein to a sub-commit- 
tee of not less than three (3) of its own members, 
providing, that one member of said committee 
shall be of the same branch of service; such sub- 
committee shall be governed by the same rules as 
are or may be from time to time prescribed for the 
government of the general committee, but the 
sub-committee shall, in all cases, report its doings 
to the full committee for final action, as herein- 
after provided. Whenever the committee shall 
have accomplished its investigations, or received 
its report from the sub-committee, as the case 
may be, it shall proceed to consider and deter- 
mine the matters in dispute, and shall as soon as 
practicable, determine if any and what compensa- 
tion should, of strict right as between the parties; 
be paid by the employer to the claimant, “if any- 
thing,” and shall immediately report any decision 
arrived at to the secretary of this association. In 
case the employer shall not within ten (10) days’ 
time pay to the claimant compensation for the in- 
juries sustained, the committee shall proceed to 
and shall make all possible effort to settle the 
same between the parties, free of cost to the 
claimant and employer , to the satisfaction of each. 
In no case , however , shall any settlement be con - 
ducted until the claimant shall have executed formal 
written release acknowledging satisfaction of all de- 
mands against the employer , by reason of the in- 
juries so complained of and adjudicated upon by 
the committee, except as to death claims in the sec- 
ond division. 

Section 3. The railway upon which an injury 
occui^ may, if it so desires, have a representative 
upon the board of arbitration , who shall be a mem- 
ber ex-officio of said board, for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the particular injury occurring upon 
his road. 

The italics above are ours, and there has now 
been published a statement in regard to “signing 
an agreement,” and how does the Register like it 5 
We place these sections on the same footing as 
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section i, article XI, if Bro. Crguse accepts our 
proposition, and while, owing to the vigilance of 
the Switchmen' s Journal , this nice little scheme had 
to be dropped, it fairly illustrates the whole aim 
and object of the originators and promoters of the 
dob. Had it not been for the exposition made this 
“beneficial department" would have been worked 
with the balance. 


MONTREAL POLICE AND THE STRIKE. 

It certainly seems to be a singular condition of 
affairs that permits the mayor or chief of police 
of a city to send a part of its police force hundreds 
of miles away for the alleged purpose of “protect- 
ing the property" of a railway company, but for 
the real purpose of assisting the company to do its 
business with incompetent employes, and the 
action of the mayor and chief of police of Mon- 
treal is generally criticised. The Central Trades 
and Labor Council adopted unanimously a reso- 
lution denouncing them for their action. 

We quoted the comments of the Witness in the 
April number, while the Herald says 1 ‘many citizens 
criticise the action of the authorities in peimitting 
the men (policemen) to be drafted from the city 
force, on the ground that Montreal is not in a po- 
sition to leave itself so unprotected, and the fact 
that the chief has already complained of the 
smallness of his force. Mayor McShane was seen 
by a representative of the Herald , to whom he 
stated that he saw no reason why the request 
should not be complied with — it was a compliment 
to the C. P. R." 

Another paper says: “If the police committee 
can allow thirty-six men of the city’s police force 
leave of absence to go and do scab work for the 
Canadian Pacific railway until it suits the Can- 
adian Pacific railway to send them back to their 
duty, could not the brilliant committee give those 
men perpetual leave of absence ? Now if the city 
will not suffer by the absence of the peelers, of 
what use are they to the city and why should tax- 
payers be obliged to pay for the keeping of those 
gentlemen when they are evidently of no use to 
the city ? If the chief and tne mayor would 
oblige the city by going away with the squad and 
staying away until sent for they would serve the 
city best. Since these gentlemen are so interested 
in Canadian Pacific railway afiairs, let them go 
braking for the Canadian Pacific* railway and al- 
low somebody else to earn the city's ‘green’." 


Some little time ago there was instituted and 
vigorously pushed a “crusade" agaiost the “sub* 
stitubon evil" and every publication in the lana 
was deluged with marked papers and marked arti- 
cles denouncing the druggists and the Conductor 
was also in receipt of a number of circulars urg- 
ing it to “take up the fight 41 in the interest of its 
advertising patrons. One of the * ‘plumed knights" 
in this “crusade" was a paper called the Journal- 
ist , edited by a Mr. Allen Foreman. Believing 
the whole matter to be merely a scheme on the 
part of a few for their own personal gain and that 
the legitimate advertiser had no part nor lot in it 
and that he did not wish to attack by wholesale 
the druggists of the United States, we paid no 
attention to it until a copy of the Journalist hap- 
pened to come to hand with the usual quota of 
“marked" articles. In this number Mr. Foreman 
“writ us all down asses" because we did not jump 
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when he and his allies whistled and the Conduc- 
tor expressed its opinion of Mr. Foreman and his 
Journalist. Mr. Foreman now shows up as the 
author of a “pure food bill" which is pending in 
New York, and he openly states in an interview 
that he has introduced it and expects to have it 
passed merely to punish the advertisers who failed 
to properly reward him for his part in the “cru- 
sade." As the gentleman himself puts it, “I have 
lain awake nights trying to think how I might get 
even with these medicine houses and others that I 
fought for last summer, and at last I struck the 
idea. * * * Beyond a question it will cost these 
frauds a million dollars to get it repealed. Of course 
I am ready to talk with them at any time, but it will 
take big money to kill it. I shall not be satisfied 
with less than $10,000," from which it would 
appear that Mr. Foreman, if correctly reported, is 
something of fool as well as knave. 


NOT A HERO BUT A MURDERER. 

Under the caption of “A Hero of Today," the 

Neru York Press says: 

“History and poetry celebrate no sublimer act of devo- 
tion than that of Albert G. Drecker, the watchman of the 
Passaic river drawbridge, on the New York and Newark 
railroad. The train was due, and he was closing the 
draw, when his little child fell into the deep water. It 
would have been easy enough to rescue him if the father 
could have taken the time, but already the thundering 
train was at hand. It was a cruel ajijony. His child could 
be saved only at the cost of other lives committed to his 
care. The brave man did his duty, but the child was 
drowned." 

The probability is that no such incident ever 
happened at all except in the mind of an imagina- 
tive reporter ; if, however, Albert G. Drecker per- 
mitted his child to drown while he closed a draw 
bridge, instead of being eulogized he should 
be hanged. The statement that the child could 
be saved only at the expense of the train and 
of the lives of those on it, is balderdash. 
AU draw bridges are guarded by signals and un- 
less the signals are automatic and with a derailing 
switch, all trains are Required to stop before cross- 
ing and if Drecker had left the bridge open to 
save his child, the only damage would have been 
a little delay to the train that was said to be at 
hand, unless through the criminal carelessness of 
the engineer. 

The Age of Labor has joined hands with the 
other calamity howlers of the country, and is 
assisting them in their work against the organi- 
zations of railroad employes by disseminating the 
literature in favor of government ownership of 
railroads, et cetera, and so forth. Birds of a 
feather flock by themselves sometimes. — National 
Federationist. 

We have been a reasonably careful reader of 
The Age of Labor and have failed to find anything 
to indicate that the Age is in favor of government 
ownership of railways. The Federationist seems 
to labor under a hallucination in regard to the 
“government ownership of railways" and sees 
the “gaunt specter" menacing us where ordinary 
people suspect nothing. An- editor does not nec- 
essarily adopt or endorse the views of other per- 
sons which he may print and while the Age and 
many others are dubbed “calamity howlers,” they 
do not seem to be continually filling the air with 
vociferous asservations of the “calamity" that is 
being brought upon the railway bond holders by 
the unscrupulous farmer. 
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Frank Boyle, H. E. Mixer, E. E. Welch and 
Isaac Owens are wanted by the secretary of '142. 


We regret to learn of the serious illness of the 
mother of Bro. Chas. M. Torrance, of Minne- 
apolis. 

*** 

Members of the different organizations in In- 
dianapolis are moving in the matter of a building 
to be known as labor temple. 


J. B. Rogers and G. D. Ball, of 106, are re- 
quested to communicate immediately with the 
secretary of Division No. 106. 


Brother S. T. Ferguson is “short" at Port Jer- 
vis. If any one knows where he is “over," please 
forward information to secretary of 52. 

*** 


F. Gibson, secretary of 192 at East Saginaw, 
Mich., has lost J. C. Kennedy and D J. Fisher «f ~ 
that division. The Brothers should hold up a 
hand. 

* * 

* 

We were compelled to send regrets in response 
to a very kind invitation to accompany the broth- 
ers of S. A. M., Division No. 284, on their annual 
excursion which took place May 6th. 

„ # * 

* 

This secretary of 85 wants to hear from D. A. 
Oakeson, whose last address was Taylor, Texas, 
and O. M. Carson, who was at East Cumberland 
Gap, Tenn., when last heard from. 


Brothers C. D. Rasback, J. H. Russell andW. 
E. Johnson, of Division No. 92, have disappeared 
from their former locations without advising the 
secretary and he now wishes to know where they 
are. 

V 


May 4th, Brainard Division No. 197, gave an 
elegant reception and ball and everybody who 
was present enjoyed a pleasant evenirg. 


C. T. Harris, editor of the Chicago National 
Weekly , better known under the nom de J>lume of 
Carl Pretzel, died in Chicago recently. Mr. Har- 
ris was one of those men by whose life the world 
is made better. 


With the spi 
ment that the 
extermination 


Bro. W. H. Sebring, of Division No. 175, is 
prominently mentioned for governor of Florida, 
and he will make a good one if chosen. 


ing comes the perennial announce- 
Chicago* roads* propose a war of 
lpon the ticket scalpers. 


The Conductor would be glad to print the ex- 
perience of conductors with couplers. Write ns 
something on the subject, stating what coupkn 
you have had practical experience with and what 
you think of them. 


Owing to the numerous changes, requiring a 
reprint of the directory in the April Conductor, 
we were compelled to omit the obituary. 

V 

J. T. Wishart, secretary of 19, at Elkhart, Ind., 
would like to hear from Brother G. B. Hewett, 
whose last known address was Plainfield, Mich. 


At the recent meeting of directors of the Union 
Pacific, S. H. H. Clark was elected president and 
will resign the general managership of the Mo. 
Pac. and be succeeded by Geo. C. Smith, now 
assistant general manager. Mr. Clark will move 
to Omaha and devote his time to the U. P. It is 
probably needless to say that there is general re- 
joicing among the employes of that road. 


A personal letter to the editor says “I am feel- 
ing quite happy to-day so thought I would write 
you a short letter," and later on it becomes ap- 
parent that James Edwin Archer, junior, is the 
cause of the happiness, and all who know the \ 
jovial chief of Division No. 7 and his estimable 
wife, will be happy with them. 


The good brother who sent us the lines on a 
Confederate Note, informs us that the author is 
Father Ryan, a Catholic priest, of Nashville, 
Tenn., and that it was published soon after the 
war. It was new to us. A later letter from an- 
other Brother states that the author is Major S. 
A. Jones, of Aberdeen, Miss., and that the verses 
were written on the back of a $50 Confederate 
bill and presented to Miss Anna Rush, of Phila- 
delphia, when on his way home after the surren- 
der of Gen. Lee. 
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Mr. Powderly is quoted as the authority for the 
statement that the Reading combine has agents 
in the Lackawanna valley trying to buy the sup- 
port of the priests by offering to pay church debts 
and parochial school expenses. 


The secretary of Division 26 reports as "short," 
Brothers G. H. Sharp, Sr., and C. H. Owens, 
who were formerly employed on the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie. It will be for the interest of these 
brothers to communicate with Bro. Wright. 


Geo. M. Pullman is said to object to passengers 
'lipping*' the porters. George can stop it if he 
wishes to. and as a first step, we suggest raising 
the pay of porters from $15 to $16.50 per month, 
and they would then have twelve shillin’ less 
excuse for preying on the public. 


The Sacramento Tradesman thinks that ' 'organ- 
ized labor and the farmers should pool their 
issues. They will have to or run the risk of be- 
ing broken on the wheel, each in turn. " It seems 
to us that there ought to be no difference of 
' opinion in regard to this — but there is. 


If those Brothers who send obituary notices to 
The Conductor would kindly give some inform- 
ation as to cause and date of death, rnd a brief 
sketch of the life, instead of stereotyped resolu- 
tions with the date of the meeting by which the 
resolutions were adopted, it would enable us to 
make the memorial notices of more value to all. 


Bro. Calvin K. Austin, of Division No. 1, has 
engaged in the real estate business, and may be 
found in rooms 531 to 535, Unity building, Chi- 
cago. After a couple of decades service on the 
Northwestern, Bro. Austin has many friends who 
wilj join The Conductor is wishing him success 
in his new location. 

. ■ 

A couple of months ago, Bro. Chas. Sankey, 
of 197, was at Montpelier, Idaho; now the secre- 
tary of 197 can’t find him. Bro. E. A. Rhodes, 
of the same division, has also disappeared from 
Sangamon, Mich. Any one who can locate either 
of these brothers will confer a favor by communi- 
cating with J. A. McDonnell, lock box 234, Sta- 
ples, Minn. 

V 

After giving the number of killed and injured 
duriDg 1891, the Philadelphia Times says: "Of 
this great army of maimed and slaughtered, about 
one-half owed their misfortune to the barbarous 
and primitive methods of coupling cars generally 
in use." The men who use the couplers say that 
much of it is from the use of so-called "improved 
methods." 

V 

Passengers in Montana do not seem to love the 
"spotter" if the action of one of them is any indi- 
cation of the sentiment of all. A passenger on a 
Montana Central train observed one of these gen- 
try and on reaching the destination, hired a 
"tough" to interview the spotter. The interview 
resulted in the latter being thoroughly "thumped" 
and he confessed that he was thereto "do up’ r 
the conductors. The interviewer received ten 
dollars. 


Bora, April 3d, to Brother J. N. Shea and wife, 
a daughter, and while Brother Shea says busi- 
ness is dull on v the road, he has enough business 
at home now for two men. The Conductor ex- 
tends congratulations and hopes the little Miss 
w ill be a well-spring of joy in the home until 
some young man claims a prior right. 


If a "death warrant" is censurable in the by- 
laws of the Pennsylvania Voluntary(?) Relief, 
why is not the same thing censurable in the by- 
laws of the Employe’s Club? Referred to Bro. 
Martin, of the Federationist , who in a recent is- 
sue, repeats a part of the objections to the Penn- 
sylvania scheme that were urged by the writer in 
’85, when it was first inaugurated. 


An extremely pertinent query is that of "H." 
in a recent number ot the Railway Age which we 
print on another page. It is becoming more pain- 
folly apparent every day, that unless legislation 
is in the interest of certain coupler companies 
none can be had. The house may pass a bill that 
provides for the use of the M. C. B. coupler. 
Tlie senate is likely to do nothing more than to 
provide for further investigation by those who 
are about as competent to decide as the writer is 
to govern China. Make the Milliken bill a law, 
gentlemen, and see how quick the matter will be 
settled, or pass the Davis bill and place the in- 
vestigation in the hands of men who use couplers. 


It is stated that reducing grades on the Van- 
dalia two years ago/ enabled an ordinary engine 
to haul five more cars, and that when present im- 
provements in reducing grades and straightening 
curves are completed the ordinary engine will 
haul from ten to twelve more cars. The com- 
pany, however, will not place an additional brake- 
man or fireman on the trains nor will it increase 
the pay of the trainmen to compensate them for 
handling this additional 250 tons of freight, more 
than the entire train load of a few years ago, but 
if on account of this increased capacity rates are 
reduced a little, it Vill give some mathematician 
an opportunity to figure out a "loss " 


There are yet many members of the Order who 
are not readers of The Conductor. Its circula- 
tion is not more than half what it should be, and 
if every member of the Order did his duty, the 
circulation would be at least thirty thousand. In 
some of the largest divisions not a single copy is 
taken, not even a copy for the division, and if 
the secretary of one of these divisions wishes to 
communicate with others, be must either 
beg a copy of The Conductor or use an 
old last year's directory and trust to luck that his 
communications will reach the proper destination. 
It is the duty of every member to read The Con- 
ductor and keep himself advised in regard to the 
progress of the Order, while every member 
should send the subscription of at*least one per- 
son who is not a member. 
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The Railway Service Gazette , having disrupted 
the organization of section foremen some years 
ago in order to be made the "official organ,” is 
now trying the same thing on the present organ- 
ization, apparently through revenge, because it 
has been completely unmasked and is now repudi- 
ated by every known organization and poses a£the 
advocate of "non union” labor. "To what base 
uses do we come." , 


Mr. Rhodes, of the C., B. & Q., in making the 
report of the committee on couplers, said: "The 
increasing introduction of air brakes rendered 
these-tests (of couplers) important. The early tests 
at Burlington led to the adoption of the M. C. B. 
type, but it was discouraging to find at the recent 
air brake tests at Burlington and Easton the 
drawbars were continually breaking in emergency 
stops, so much that they could, in the brake tests, 
only accomplish five stops in a day. In the 
recent construction tests they have had the same 
difficulty.” And yet it is urged that we must 
have the M. C. B. and no other. 

* * 

* 

It is with regret that we announce that Bro. 
Frank Sargent has decided to accept the nomina- 
tion for congress in his district; we believe that 
Bro. Sargent can do more good for both himself 
and the cause of railway employes as the execu- 
tive of the firemen, than he can do in congress. 
There is no question as to his ability to ably rep- 
resent his district, nor as to his integrity as to the 
best interests of all, and if he does accept the 
nomination, we sincerely hope that the employes 
in the district will see that his majority is as large 
as it is possible for them to make it. The pros- 
pect is now that the firemen will lose both Bros. 
Sargent and Debs, and it will make vacancies 
that it will be difficult to fill. 

# * 

* 

Want of space prevents comment on the recently 
published dispatch from Fort Dodge, Iowa, in 
which Mr. Coffin is quoted as saying that the 
Gould system refuses to spend a dollar for safety 
equipments until the employes have procured the 
repeal of the railway laws in the western states. 
It is possible that Mr. George Gould «aid in effect: 
"The railway men be damned,” but we are 
inclined to doubt it. It is not generally supposed 
that either George or his father are devoid of 
ordinary common sense or that they are subject 
to even temporary aberration of mind. The fact 
is, that the Gould lines are among the most liberal 
to their employes of any, and in the matter of 
safety equipment, are far in advance of many of 
the roaas whose officers receive Father- Coffin 
with "soft talk." We shall give some facts in 
the next issue. 

V 

The New York Journal of Finance says: "Rail- 
road wars have gone out of fashion. A year ago 
it was not possible to pick up a newspaper with- 
out coming across some proclamation of hostili- 
ties. All that is changed. Rows and wrecks have 
made way for peace and profits ” The editor of 
the Journal of Finance must be a humorist or 
else his knowledge of newspapers must be limited. 
Certainly the newspaper that circulates through 
■the west that ddes not contain something in rela- 


tion to a war, present or prospective is an excep- 
tion, and there are a number of serious skir- 
mishes, at least, in progress. As to profits, well 
we are sincerely glad to know that the complaints 
of those papers that have been continuously wail 
ing of the hardship of the roads and their im- 
mense losses through the injustice of "calamity 
howlers,” may be taken with a little grain of al- 
lowance. It seems rather refreshing, too. to learn ^ 
that such a paper as the Journal of Finance even , 
inferentially admits that profits come from peace 
and that losses come from wars among the com- 
panies rather than from "unjust legislation." , 


In his address before the American Railay.* 
Association, President Haynes said: "It ishbi 
portani to remember that it was not until 18874 
that the fact was established that link and pit: 
couplers and po ver brakes could not be used to- 
gether on the same freight train, and that it fas 
not until 1888, just four years ago, that the essen- 
tial principle of the vertical hook coupler, which 
years of experiment had established are the only 
type practicable for a safety coupler, was made 
generally available.” Conceding Mr. Haynes to 
be correct in the establishment of the fact in 1887. 
that the old link and pin couplers were not prac- 
ticable, his recent assertion that the hook is the 
only practicable coupler simply demonstrates that 
the gentleman has not progressed since ‘87 hat- 
self. It is true that the link and pin coupler, with’ 
its three to six inches of slack, is not what it I 
should be with power brakes, yet a number ol 
roads are using both successfully, ud , 
it is no less true that there are to* I i 
day couplers of the link and pin type witb|'j 
which the slack can be taken up closer than with 
the hook, and the "years of experiment" of which 
he speaks and which have also been since 1887, 
has simply demonstrated that the hook is more 
impracticable than the old link and pin. 

*** 

We are informed that Mr. Steadman of tk 
Iowa "Club” denies that the section printed o 
the Conductor for November, 1890, as a pert of 
the laws of the Club is or ever was a 
part of the laws, and says that the Conductors 
guilty of falsehood. The gentleman if correctly 
reported, may be sincere, but he«is not discreet 
It is possible that Mr. Steadman does not know 
that this section was ever a part of the laws 01 
the Club but he should investigate before accas- 
ing others of falsehood. The editor of a paper j 
that enthusiastically supports Messrs. Steadman, 1 
Perry et al, wrote an article excoriating us for 
making such a false accusation, but after it was 
written, prudently decided to investigate and 
as a result of the investigation killed the article 
and while he perhaps would not care to testify; 
publicly, he is a private witness to the truth 
of what we say. If Mr. Steadman will call at 
this office we will convince him that he bas 
been misinformed and while we cannot prove that 
it is. we believe that the section is yet a part of 
the laws of the Club and that it has never been 
repealed or changed but simply omitted in print- 
ing on account of the exposure, first by the Surttt 
men's Journal and later by the Conductor. 
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” (Tire waulb will turn niljctt utc are ca\*tlr 
tlioufllj u>f Ijab not contc nov acute; 
(Tljct'c n»ao ito loch before onv lurtl), 

^Dljcrt tuc are gone tljere null be none.” 


(Tarter. 

At a recent meeting Topeka Division No. 179. 
unanimously adopted resolutions of regret for 
the untimely death of their friend, associate 
and brother. Charles E. Carter. 

Poixabertt}. 

Brother E. R. Dougherty, who lost his life in 
saving others recently on the D. & R. G. rail- 
way, was an accomplished gentleman, a mem- 
ber of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers and of the Order. He was killed March 
aoth while endeavoring to stop a runaway car. 
At a recent meeting Fisher’s Peak Division 
No. 247, of which he was a member, adopted 
resolutions of regret. 


PnfTty. 

The grim reaper has again visited St. Paul Di- 
vision No. 40, and taken from the members 
one whom it was an honor to know. Stricken 
down without a moment’s warning, in the per- 
formance of his duty, Brother Robert Duffy 
met his fate as becomes a worthy man and 
brother. His remains were placed in their 
last resting place February 27th, and at a regu- 
lar meeting resolutions of respect to his mem- 
ory and sympathy with the bereaved relatives 
were adopted. 


Crbwarbe. 

lirother J. YV. Edwards, of Somerset Division 
No. 297. has been called to the further side of 
the dark gulf of death and waits the coming of 
loved ones on the other shore. Resolutions of 
respect and sympathy were adopted by the 
Division. 


(Oavrctt. 

Brother Edward Garrett, of Lafayette Division 
No. 302, has made his last trip, signed his last 
order and no more shall watch for the fateful 
red on this earthly sphere, and while no sym- 
pathy can remove the grief and no friendship 
replace the lost, the members of the division 
hope that their sympathy and their friendship 
may. in some slight degree, assuage the grief 
and comfort the stricken widow in her bitter 
trial. 


$)itbbctvb. 

Brother \V r . S. Hubbard, a charter member of 
Ogden Division No. 124 and an old-time con- 
ductor on the Union Pacific, was so badly 
crushed between two t ars April 15th that he 
died in a few' minutes, another victim of multi- 
plicity of couplers. Brother Hubbard leaves 
a widow' and one child to mourn his loss. He 
was one of those nature’s noblemen of 
whom no just complaint can be made; ever 
ready to aid a friend or even a stranger, 
and has more than once been made the victim 
of his generous feelings by those who have 
w’onhis sympathy. May his ashes rest in 
peace, and the God of the widow' and the fath- 
erless aid. protect and comfort those who were 
dependent upon him. • 


fitter (to ob. 

Charles E. Livergopd, a member of Freeport 
Division No. 235, has, been called from has 
train to that higher home, that "House not 
Built YVith Hands, Eternal in the Heavens" 
and his brethren mourn. At a regular meeting 
the division adopted resolutions of sympathy 
and respect. 


$ronm. 

April 10th, while in the discharge of his duty 
as a conductor on the Kansas City Belt Lirte 
railway. Brother W. H. Brown, Kaw Y'alley 
Division No. 55, was so badly injured that he 
died within a few hours, leaving to mourn his 
untimely death, a widow and a bright little 
girl. Bro. Brown w r as an energetic w’orker in 
the Order, a reliable and competent railway 
employe and his death leaves a vacancy in 55 
that it will be hard to fill. The division and 
The Conductor extends sincerest sympathy 
to those so suddenly bereft of the husband and 
father, the protector of the home. 


(Glbcc. 

March 7th. Gracie, youngest daughter of Broth- 
er B. F. Elder and wife, was beckoned to the 
arms of Him who said, “Suffer little children 
to come unto Me and forbid them not for of 
such is the Kingdom of Heaven." and while 
the bright light of an earthly home is quenched 
and the hearts of the sorrowing parents 
shrouded in darkness, there is comfort in the 
thought that little Gracie has but gone up 
higher and that henceforth "There’s a Light 
in the Window." 
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Httctcltenfic* 

A sad bereavement has fallen upon the worthy 
secretary of Union Division No. 13, Brother 
. John Mackenzie, in the loss of that friend of 
childhood, youth and manhood, his mother, 
who died recently full of years and after a well 
spent life, for which there need be no regrets. 
Brother Mackenzie has the sympathy not 
only of Division 13, as expressed in resolutions 
adopted, but of a great many personal friends 
in the Order. 

me mu. 

Cut down in the flower of manhood and in the 
spring time of life, Brother W. R. McGill, a 
member of Morris Division No. 41, met his 
death in a collision recently, and a widow and 
children mourn the loss of a devoted and lov- 
ing husband and father. Resolutions were 
adopted by Indianapolis Division No. 103, the 
reeent home of Brother McGill, as well as by 
his own division. 

Brothor J. T. McLeron died recently, and at a 
recent meeting, Savannah Division No. 218, of 
which he was a member, placed upon record 
their appreciation of his worth as a man, his 
energy as a Brother and loving kindness as a 
husband and father. 

2£t0rtri*on. 

The mortal remains of Brother Hugh Morri- 
son were recently laid to rest in Toronto by 
the I. O. of O. F., assisted by the masonic 
fraternity and the Order. Brother Morrison's 
death was sudden, being caused by pneumonia. 

(O , ©0tttt0r. 

Died, suddenly, from heart failure, at Edwin, 
111 ., Brother James O’Connor, of Centralia Div- 
ision No. xx2. Brother O’Connor was a faith- 
ful and trustworthy conductor, and a man 
whom to know was to respect and esteem. 
The grief striken widow and family have the 
' sincere and heartfelt sympathy of every mem- 
ber of the division, as well as of all among the 
employes of the I. C. who knew him. At a 
regular meetiilg the division adopted the usual 
resolutions. 

Brother Joseph Pardoc was killed at Mount 
Clare Junction, on the B. & O. R. R., on the 
morning of April 14, 1892. Brother Pardoe was 
a member of Collins Division No. 5, Order of 
Railway Conductors, a faithful friend to all 
who kne\^ him, a devoted husband, and affec- 
tionate and loving father. His funeral took 
place at his late residence, No. 71 1 Scott street, 
at 2 o'clock, p. m., Sunday, April 19th, after 
which his remains were taken to Mount Olivet 
Cemetery and laid to rest. Brother Pardoe 
was a member of the masonic order and of the 
Independence Order of Hypitysoph. There 
was two pall bearers from each order. Bro. 
J. H. Hilleary and Bro. Geo. Allen were the 


pall bearers from Division No. 5, O. R. C. The 
funeral was largely attended by members of 
No. 5. The floral offerings were magnificent, 
there being a handsome pillow from No. 3, 
with the letters “O. R. C. No. 5.” Brothers 
will remember Brother Pardoe, who took two 
degrees on April 5th at our regular meeting, 
and met his untimely death eight days later, 
before he could take the last degree. 

We will miss our new Brother from among us. 
We extend to the widows and children our 
heartfelt sympathy in their sad bereavement. 

gpuUiuatt. 

Died, from a gun shot wound at the hands of a 
ruffian, Jan, 31st, XS92, Brother John Sullivan, 
a worthy and respected member of Cresent 
City Division No. 108. 

Brother H. D. Wood, of Brainard Division 
No. 197, has been called to his long home, and 
leaves a vacancy in the ranks of the members 
of 197, that will Ipng be remembered. At a 
regular meeting the usual resolutions were 
adopted. 

$tH00bmcut* 

Died, at Yarmouth ville, Me., March 13, Bro. 
A. F. Woodman, late of the Grand Trunk Ry 
Brother Woodman was born in Brattleboro, 
Vt.,in X820. The early years of his life were 
spent on the farm, from which he graduated to 
the life of a stage driver, his route being from 
Springfield, Mass., to Stanstead P. Q. Then 
he became proprietor of “Winn’s Hotel” at 
Stanstead, and later on was employed at the 
Island Pond House, Island Pond, Vt. He was 
a resident of the latter place many years, and 
was the last democratic representative the 
town ever sent to the state legislature. In i860 
he began railroading, entering the service of 
the Grand Trunk as yard master, from which 
position he was advanced to conductor. He 
was for many years in charge of the mail train 
between Portland and Island Pond. In 1880 he 
barely escaped fatal injuries in a collision be- 
tween his train (express) and a freight train. 
He received a blow on the head at that time 
from which he never recovered, but was able 
to run his train until 1889, when he gave it up 
Since then he has made his home with his son, 
who is agent of the G.T. at Yarmouthville. Bro. 
Woodman’s death was the result of an acci- 
dent which happened the day previous. He 
attempted to cross the track in front of an in- 
coming train on the G. T. and was struck by 
the engine, receiving injuries that terminated 
fatally on the 15th. The funeral took place Mar. 
17th. The officers of Pine Tree Division No 
66, attended the same acting as bearers, and 
performing the last sad duty. The division 
sent a beautiful floral emblem of the Order 
placed on an easel, below which was a scroll, 
bearing the word “Brother.” 
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Time of payment cf Premium Assessments — Agent's 
Authority — Waiver — Death of Insured on Last 
day . 

In an action to recover upon a certificate of life 
insurance the court on appeal 
Held, (reversing) that where an agent for an 
insurance company or association was authorized 
to waive the date of payment on the certificate if 
he deemed it for the best interest of the associa- 
tion; and, where the jury found there was a 
waiver of the time of payment and a consent to 
accept the payment on a certain day, this would 
allow the payment during the business hours of 
that day, and until that time expired the policy 
would be in full force, and the insured dying on 
that day (presumably before payment) the bene- 
ficiary is entitled to recover the amount due. 

Painter vs. Industrial Life Association , Ind. 
S. C., Mch. 31, 1892. 

Mutual Benefit Certificate — Change of Beneficiary 
— Prescribed Mode — Lost Policy — Will, 

A member of the defendant association imme- 
diately before his death, desiring to change the 
beneficiary, named in his certificate which had 
been lost and mislaid without his fault, and after 
unavailing search for it, he executed a will 
whereby he bequeathed the benefit money to the 
person intended to be substituted. 

The only mode provided by the by-laws of the 
society to change a designation was by authoriz- 
ing such change in writing on the back of the cer- 
tificate. attested by an officer of the society. 
This prescribed form could not be complied with. 
At his death two claimants appeared. 

Held, In an action on a bill of interpleader by 
the society, that a court of equity should recog- 
nize the disposition by will as a valid designation 
cf a new beneficiary. 

Grand Lodge A. O. U. W. vs. Noll ct al., Mich. 
S. C., Feb. 23, 1892. 


tution and laws of the association and especially 
to a section which declares, that no benefits shall 
be paid upon the death of a member who com- 
mits suicide, and upon promise to comply with 
all the laws of the association a certificate was 
issued to him. 

Held, That the section pertaining to suicide 
must be considered a part of the contract between 
him and the association. 

2. A certificate conditioned to be void if the 
assured commits suicide, sane or insane, does 
not cover a death by suicide which is the result of 
insanity, unless the assured is unconscious of the 
natural consequences of the act which caused 
death; and, where it appeared that he had suffi- 
cient intelligence to employ a rope and adjust it 
in a skillful manner so as to hang himself, suffi- 
ciently shows that he was not unconscious of the 
consequences no recovery can be had. 

Sabine vs. Senate of the National Union , Mich. 
S. C., Feb. 5, 1892. 

By-Laws of Society — Insertion of Words in Certifi- 
cate by Insured — Wife — Daughter. 

Where a policy issued designated the holder’s 
daughter as the beneficiary, but on his second 
marriage he inserted immediately after the daugh- 
ters name as beneficiary, the words “and my 
wife.” The by-laws provided that a member in 
good standing may at any time surrender his 
relief fund certificate, and a new certificate shall 
thereafter be issued, payable to such person or 
persons as the member may direct. 

Held , That such insertion of words was void in 
that such certificate could only be made payable 
to any other person than the daughter therein 
mentioned, by surrender to the society as pro- 
vided by its by-laws and that such member’s wife, 
on his death acquired no title to any part of its 
proceeds on account of decedents alteration 
thereof. 

Thomas vs. Thomas et al. N. Y. C. A., Feb. 12, 
1892. 


Compliance with all the Laws — Constitution — In- 
sanity — Suicide — Conscious of Consequences. 

x. Where a charter member of the defendant 
association bad his attention called to the consti- 


Carriers of Passengers — Rights to Rely on Inform- 
ation from Ticket Sellers and Conductor. 

1. Passengers are not presumed to know the 
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regulations of railroad companies made for the 
guidance of conductors in relation to stop over 
privileges, and unless the passenger has actual 
knowledge thereof, or the face of his ticket shows 
the rule requiring a stop-over check, he is entitled 
to rely upon the representations of the ticket 
seller as to what is necessary to entitle him to 
such privileges. 

e. Where plaintiff purchased a ticket unlimited 
from B. to C. paying an extra compensation for a 
stop-over at O., the seller tellmg him to speak to 
the conductor about it. The conductor punched 
the proper coupon between B. and S., telling 
him it was sufficient to permit him to stop over at 

O. But when he resumed his ride from O. to C. 
he was ejected for failing to pay his fare to S. or 
to present a proper stop-over check which the 
rviles of the company required a passenger to 
obtain from the conductor. 

Held , That plaintiff was justified in relying 
upon the representations of the ticket seller and 
of the conductor who punched his ticket as to 
what was required to entitle him to the stop over 
privileges, and could recover for being ejected 
from the train. 

New York L. E. G* W. R. Co. vs. Winter , U. 
S. S. C., Feb. 1892. 

Ticket Office — Busy Agent — Expulsion — Damages. 

1. Where a passenger failed to purchase a 
ticket because the agent was too busy loading 
freight to wait on him, such passenger has a right 
to travel ori the train without paying the addi- 
tional fare allowed by statute to be exacted from 
passengers without tickets. 

2. Where such passenger was ejected from a 
train by a conductor, and was compelled to walk 
six miles on a rainy night, a judgment for $200 
is not excessive and will be affirmed. 

Fordyce et al. Receivers of L. A. T. Ry Co. vs. 
Manuel , Tex. S. C., Mch. 15, 1892. 

Injury to employe — Rules of Company — Custom — 

Evidence of. 

In an action by a rear brakeman of a train for 
injuries received while climbing from inside the 
car to the top it cannot be shown that it was cus- 
tomary for the rear brakeman to ride inside the 
rear car, it being provided by the rules of the 
company with which he was furnished, that 
brakemen "must not leave their brakes while the 
train is in motion," and that the post of the rear 
brakeman is on the last car, which he must not 
leave, except to protect the train. If he does so 
and suffers injury no recovery can be had. 

Gordy vs. New York P. < 5 r» N. R. Co,, M'd. S. 
C., Feb. 4, 1892. 


Incidental Risk to Sendee — New and Old Devices. 

1. It is not negligence per se for a railroad 
company to adopt a device for coupling cars, not 
before in use upon its road, without discarding 
those already in use by it, although the use of the 
two together may be more hazardous than would 
the use of either alone. 

2. Held , That the railroad company may ex- 
ercise this right as a risk incidental to the service 
of one who is engaged in coupling cars; and, if 
the sole cause of an injury to one so engaged be 
the concurrent use of ihe two devices, it imposes 
no obligation on the railroad company to con* 
pensate him for the injury received. 

Pittsburgh 6° L. E. Ry Co. vs. Henley, Ohio S. 
C., Jan. 24, 1892. 

Train Servants and Passenger — Stool — Imprope 

Place — Negligence . 

Where it was a custom, and also made the duty 
of the conductor and brakeman to place a stool, 
used for the purpose of assisting lady passengers 
to enter the train, but said stool was not left so 
placed, but carelessly taken up and left in an im- 
proper place at least ten minutes before the train 
started, where plaintiff by reason of the stool befog 
in the wrong place was injured; Held, that where 
the trial jury found from the testimony that the 
stool was in an improper place, and was the oc- | 
casion of the injury, no interference with the 
discretion of the trial court will be made. Judg- 
ment affirmed. 

Atlanta etc. Ry. Co., vs. Holcombe, Georgia, S. C. 

Oct. 19, 1891 

The supreme court has not yet passed upon the J 
motion for a rehearing in the case of Turner vs. I 
Gross and Eddy, receivers of the M. K. 4 T I 
railway, in which it was held that a receivw is I 
not liable for the death of a person caused by the 9 
negligence of himself or his servants. While j 
there is but little probability that the supreme 
court will grant the motion, it is greatly hoped 
that they will, inasmuch as the traveling public 
and railway employes are involved. The people; 
of this city take great interest in this case from 
the fact that the accident which resulted in the 
death of one of Taylor’s citizens occurred at the 
San Gabriel bridge, and also because John ,\V. 
Parker, Esq., has the case in charge. The 
ground of the court's decision is that the statute 
gives a right of action for the death of a person 
only against the 1 ‘proprietor, owner, charterer or 
hirer" of any railroad, and a receiver is not with- 
in the meaning of the statute. 7 he Revirx 
recommends a little more "granger" legislation 
so that the law will include receivers of a railroad J 
also. It is all right to "turn Texas loose" from a 
the farmers, but the people must have some pro- 1 
tection. — Weekly Review. 1 
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WONDERFUL SILVER MINES. 


Copyrighted, 189a, by the Mexican and Central American News Association. 


City of Mexico. — While the newspapers in the 
United States are full of wonderful stories about 
the brand-new and exceedingly lively mining 
camp of Creede, Col., it might be worth while to 
tell something about the most famous of silver 
mining towns in this ancient country. There is a 
vast difference between an American mining camp 
and 24 Mexican mining town. The former is new 
and raw and fall of life and * ‘hustle" and go; the 
latter is old and sleepy and full of evidence of its 
romantic history. Perhaps the most interesting 
of the Mexican towns is Pachuca, and I will try 
to give the reader some idea of what it is like in 
this article. 

Pachuca is about eighty- five miles from this 
city and is the capital of the State of Hidalgo. It 
ran be reached by three separate railroad lines, 
the Hidalgo, the Vera Cruz, and the Tula branch 
of the Mexican Central. To the stranger visiting 
the City of Mexico it is the most easily accessible 
of any of the famous mining towns. The city is 
in the center of an extraordinary mining region. 
It lies in a basin and the surrounding mountains 
are scarred with the openings of mines. On the 
hill to the north — the Cerro de ia Magdalena — 
are the famous workings of the Rosario, Can- 
dauo and Xacal, all on the Analcos vein. In the 
near vicinity possibly eighty mines are clustered 
together. The most important modern mine is 
that of the Santa Gertrudis, now in bonanza and 
one of the richest mines of modern times. 

The town of Pachuca is very irregularly built; 


the streets are steep, narrow and very crooked 7 . 
The most important buildings are the Caja, a 
handsome structure surmounted by towers, 
founded in 1670 by Don Sebastian de Toledo* 
Marques de Mancera, as a treasury for the royal 
tribute and as a place of sale for quicksilver — a 
government monopoly — and the Casa Colorado, 
now a ruin, built in the Eighteenth century by 
the philanthropic Conde de Regia, for a public 
granary. The same nobleman built the aqueduct, 
but the source of supply is not sufficient and Pa- 
chuca suffers greatly for .want of water. This 
will be speedily overcome upon the completion of 
the new dam and extensive waterworks undertaken 
by Pachuca and English capitalists. 

The largest ecclesiastical establishment, now 
falling into decay, bat still preserving evidences of 
its ancient splendor, is the church of San Fran- 
cisco with its adjacent chapel of the Tercer Orden, 
founded in 1596. In the latter lies buried the 
famous Fray Cristobal de la Cruz. The buildings 
formerly used as a missionary college are occu- 
pied now by a school of mining engineering for 
the practical training of graduates of the Mineria. 
in the City of Mexico. 


Pachuca was probably the center of a group of 
mioes worked for precious metals by the early 
Mexicans before the advent of the Spaniards. 
Tradition says that shortly after the conquest a 
shepherd accidentally discovered, or may be re- 
discovered the rich silver leads, and a mining 
camp sprang into existence as far back as 1534. A 
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;few years later in Pachuca was discovered the 
well-known "patio process,” (1557 ) The inven- 
tor of this process was one Bartolome Medina, 
who, it is claimed, was a native of Pachuca. He 
certainly lived there and was probably a member 
of one of the religious orders. It is difficult to 
understand by what course of reasoning a man to- 
tally unacquainted with chemical science could 
have been led to the discovery of such a compli- 
cated process as this, still, Medina certainly made 
the discovery which has been of vast importance 
to the world and has added greatly to its wealth 
in silver. 

Immediately overlooking the town is the old 
mine of the "Encino,” minutely described by 
Baron Humboldt in his visit to Mexico in the 
early portion of this century. It is claimed by 
him to have been one of the deepest mines in New 
Spain and was particularly famous for its masses 
of wire silver that were found in it. Tradition 
has it that the unfortunate Indians who worked 
“the mine for the original Spanish owners were al- 
ways kept underground, only being permitted to 
come to the surface on Sundays to attend service 
in a small chapel at the mouth of the shaft. The 
foundations of this chapel may be seen at the 
present day. Finally their sufferings drove the 
Indians to desperation and they set fire to the 
mine and perished in the conflagration. Careful 
search in the lower levels of the old mine will dis- 
cover charred timbers, human bones, and chains, 
■the evidence of the Spanish mine owners' cruelty. 

Among the greatest of the ancient mines of the 
Pachuca district was the Trinidad, from which 
was taken forty million dollars in ten years, as is 
shown by the old records still in existence. 

During the revolt against Spain Pachuca suf- 
fered the lot common to all mining centers. It 
was seized and sacked by the revolutionists, April 
23, 1812, when $3,000,000 worth of silver was 
•taken from the Caja and the records of the city 
*were destroyed. Until 1850 its fortunes con- 
tinued to decline and its population greatly dimin- 
ished. In this year the Rosario mine came into 
bonanza, and at once the city's dormant prosperi- 
• ty revived. 

As in many of the silver mining camps of the 
^United States, a large portion of the population 
of Pachuca is made up of the ' 'best hereditary 
- miners of the world” — the Cornisbmen. Since the 
first decade of this century the inhabitants of that 
. remote promontory 

".Where England, stretching toward the 
setting sun, 

\Narrow and long, o’erlooks the western 
wave,” 

>have made Pachuca their stamping ground, and 


the town doubtlessly owes much of its preseo t 
prosperity to their practical mining ability, as 
does also her sister district of the "Real del 
Monte.” 

The latter town is reached by a fine road, built 
in the days of the grandeur of The English Ca ffi . 
pany, of which I will speak later. It is a well es- 
gineered road and the traveler is hardly coniciom 
that he has ascended a thousand feet when bear- 
rives at his destination. As he reaches the las 
grade before topping the slight eminence tto 
brings the Garita into view he may see ontftei*. 
mediate right and just below the road a fa ft* 
hillocks. Wind and storm have done thekw& 
and a casual glance would hardly show theato 
be graves, but such they are. It is herethtt 
some forty odd Austrians sleep their last sleep- 
all that remains of a company of gallant oes,tb 
Imperial garrison of the Real del Monte in fa 
Maximilian days. Attacked by 6,000 Mexican 
they retreated in good order toward Pachuca, ba 
their ammunitidn gave out and instead of takzs| 
the "baranca,” where no Mexican would haw 
dared to face their bayonets on foot, they toot 
refuge in the ruined house on the right of fa 
summit. Driven out by overpowering nosbea, 
they were lassoed and dragged to death 01 Hi 
highway, their officer only being saved iyjfe 
Mexican commander out of pure admjdfefr 
the utter indifference which he showedhibA 

A little further and the mountain-ested 
amphiteatre lies before us. It is brightendb} 
gardens and by cultivated patches on tfatxr- 
rounding slopes. It is a perfect labyrinth of Bar- 
row streets and narrower alleys and is about u 
picturesque as a town can be. The general 
of the peaked-roofed houses and many chimQi 
is much more English, or rather, Cornish, fas 
Mexican. To the left a tall building of beantfai 
cut stone, with a chimney which seems alsnct to 
pierce the sky, stands prominently out. It is the 
engine house of the pumping engine ncestlj 
brought from Germany by the present Real fa 
Monte Company at a fabulous cost. It is said* 
have cost in Germany the enormous sum of Ip 
000,000, and half a million more was sport 
bringing it over and setting it up. Itisertctd' 
on the great "Dificultad” mine, which is in b» 
nanza. It is claimed to be one of the largest ife 
chines of its class in the world, but its practice 
bility is still a thing of the future. 

Immediately in front of us as we descends 
hill is the Cerro de Judio, and that clump of hi 
surrounded by a white wall is the English bury- 
ing ground — beyond question the oldest Bricsh 
burying ground in Mexico. 

But little is known of the mines of Heal del 
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Moote prior to the year 1749, except that they 
yielded considerable quantities of silver from ir- 
regular and detached surface-workings, and were 
finally abandoned when they reached a depth suf- 
ficient to cause them to be flooded with water. 
At the above period Don Pedro Torreros, a mer- 
chant of Queretaro, joined a practical miner 
Banted Bustamante in a general '‘denuncio” of 
the district, by which they obtained possession of 
; Ik two principal veins, La Vizcaina and La 
Brigida, on the condition of effecting their 

C ' age by means of a horizontal gallery. This 
was accomplished in ten years, but Busta- 
bantedid not live to see its completion. Torre- 
ns, however, reaped a great reward, for up to the 
Mite of his death, in 1781, he had taken from the 
nine the large amount of $15,000,000, at com- 
[ipntivdy small cost. He had been ennobled by 
fefcagof Spain, under the title of Conde de 
feth. far which honor he paid somewhat dearly, 
for be loaned the king $1,000,000, which was 
mrspaid, and built at Havana two ships of 
nqoMof 112 guns, and made them a free gift 
fain sovereign. His son, the second Conde, 
no&raed the working of the mine, but not with 
logreat profit, as his father had exhausted the 
I faberal in the portions drained by the adit. The 
I m was obliged to carry the water from the mine 
||y means of skin bags and in 1801 he was using 
| Voo horses and 400 men for this purpose, at an 
j Mat cost of $250,000, he having gone down 
farty-fet fathoms below the adit. The mines 
"mfotaong at this time about $5,000,000 a 
J® r « bit in many difficulties presented them- 
tie working of them that they were 
a fa n faw& Unexplored extensions of the vein 
00 biher levels were worked, and in 1809, when 
‘ tkfccond Conde died, the mines were producing 
| *boat$3oo,oco a year. The work was entirely 
! Appended at the beginning of the War of Inde- 
pj®dence in 1819, the total product since the 
i fcthof the first Conde having been $10,000,000. 
After the recognition of the independence of 
feco the attention of English capitalists was at- 
fceted to the mines and at the suggestion of a 
Hr. John Taylor, an association known as the 
wl del Monte Company was formed for the pur- 
•fae of restoring and draining the mines belong- 
^to the Regia family. In July, 1824, Captain 
l^etch, of the Royal engineers, the first commis- 
| “oner of the Real del Monte Company, arrived at 
fbe mines, which he found in a state of utter ruin. 

great adit was destroyed and the water had 
to* 1 * in the mines. All the machinery in the big 
election works was gone: the population had be- 
fcoe very scarce and the town was a collection of 
nrins. A year later a body of miners and me- 


chanics, with steam engines, pumps, etc., arrived 
at Vera Cruz .under the charge of Col. Colquhoun, 
of the Royal Artillery. Yellow fever set in and 
Englishmen and Mexicans alike died, but CoL 
Colquhoun persevered through all difficulties and 
by May, 1826, the engines arrived at the mines. 
From this period until 1829 the work progressed 
steadily, when the drainage was effected at an an- 
nual cost of thirty thousand dollars, an immense 
saving as compared to the quarter of a million 
dollars which the second Conde had expended for 
the same purpose. 

But after all the trouble and expense of the 
Englishmen they .did not reap the profits which 
they had expected, and up to the end of 1847 their 
outlay had been much more than their income. 
The mines had produced under their management, 
$10,481,475 worth of silver and the outlay on all 
the undertakings of the company had reached the 
sum of $15,381,633, leaving a loss of nearly five 
millions of dollars as the result of the twenty- 
three years they had held the properties. The 
mines passed from their control in 1848 and went 
into the hands of Mexicans, who, shortly after 
they had taken hold, struck a rich lead and took 
out many millions of dollars. 

At the present day a good deal of attention has 
been paid to the Pachuca district, which includes 
the Real del Monte, by foreign capitalists, and 
particularly by Americans. Modern pumping 
machinery and new amalgamation processes allow 
mines to be worked at enormous profits that were 
abandoned a century ago by the Spaniards. 
Great fortunes exist in some of the old dumps. 
The Hacienda de San Francisco, of Pachuca, is 
one of these and it is now being worked by Mr. 
M. P. Boss, of Pacific coast fame, under the pro- 
cess which bears his name. He has worked other 
old dumps whose age is unknown and which have 
been trampled down for centuries by the feet of 
countless mules, and has taken great quantities of 
silver from them. — N'Oubliez. 


G. Washington, Esq. 

For The Railway Conductor. 

In giving to an expectant public my brief 
biographical sketches of great men, I can not 
justly overlook the claims of G. Washington, Esq. 

Not only was he the Father of his Country, but 
he is said to have been the Inventor of the Mule. 

On the “sacred soil of Virginia” G. Washington 
established his mule hatchery, or semi-equine in- 
cubator; and placed the great industry spon a 
paying basis. He also delivered a 'farewell ad- 
dress" ; an example which many eminent Ameri- 
cans of the present day should hasten to follow, 
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and by so doing, place their appreciative country - 
men under lasting obligations. 

G. Washington never attempted to write Poetry; 
and his name and the history of his great achieve- 
ments are handed down to posterity without a 
blemish. 

By Fathering his Country at the proper time, 
inventing the Mule, and delivering a farewell ad- 
dress; Mr. Washington exhibited a variety of tal- 
ents sufficient to make the efete Monarchs of Eu- 
rope turn green with envy. To write the biogra- 
phy of an Inventor and not describe Invention, — 
to not take an inventory of it, so to speak, — would 
be like attempting to play Hamlet without ham. 
(Entirely new. Author’s rights, reserved.) My 
observations of the characteristics and moral de- 
linquencies of the Mule were taken at long range, 
as a matter of safety. No representative of the 
press has ever made a report of having inter- 
viewed the Mule at close range, during office 
hours. There are spme alleged men who pos- 
sess many of the characteristics of the Mule with 
but few of his redeeming qualities. 

The Mule is a choice exotic^ and flourishes sin- 
gly and in pairs, in the cotton patches and cane 
fields of the Sunny South. While on his Southern 
tour he is generally accompanied by an odorous 
negro, clad in a dingy cotton tunic and a black- 
snake whip. This shows that the Mule has no 
race prejudice, and has carefully studied the 
Emancipation Proclamation and accepted all its 
provisions in good faith. 

The Mule is sometimes ornamented with a 
paint-brush tail and a basso-prof undo voice, — 
mostly basso, — especially strong in the upper and 
lower registers, and containing a double row of 
semi-quavers in the middle octave. 

Railroad laborers who have been closely asso- 
ciated with the Mule and other insects, in the 
graders' camps, inform me that the Mule eats but 
little during the daytime; all his energy of mind 
and body seems to be devoted to the task of 
“yanking" a scraper up the dump and dragging it 
down again. At night he Alls himself up with 
baled hay and pond water, and occasionally breaks 
forth in a few joyful notes of his variegated song, 
which cracks the humid gloaming in a thousand 
places, and, soaring over the hill tops sets the bell 
a ringing on the gravel train engine five miles 
away. 

The Mule is sometimes branded fore and aft 
and harshly criticised; but he rarely takes notice 
of intentional slights; — seems to consider the 
source, as it were, — but when he does decide to 
start out on a tour of retaliation he usually ' 'gets 
there with both feet," and "don’t you forget it.” 

"The good which men do lives after them." 


G. Washington is dead! And I regret that it de- 
volves upon nie to announce the painful fact; but 
the Mule still lives and stands to-day the only suc- 
cessful rival of the Italian hurdy-gurdy and the 
amateur brass band. — L. W. Canady. 


Conductor Bradley. 

Conductor Bradley (always may bis name 
Be said with reverence), as the swift doom carnet 
Smitten to death, a crushed and mangled frame. 

Sank with the brake he grasped, just whe 
stood 

To do the utmost a brave man could, 

And die, if need be, as a true man should. 

Men stooped over him ; women dropped 
tears 

On that poor wreck beyond all hopes and fears. 
Lost in the strength and glory of his years. 

What heard they ! Lo ! the ghastly lips of pain, , 
Dead to all thought save duty’s, move again: 

"Put out the signal for the other train. ” 

No nobler utterance since the world began 
From lips of saint or martyr ever ran 
Electric through the sympathies of man. 

Ah me! how poor and noteless seem to this, : 
The sick-bed drama of self-consciousness. 

Our sensual fears of pain and hopes of bliss, x 

Oh, grand, supreme endeavor! not in vain 
That last brave act of failing tongue and brain) 
Freighted with life the downward rushing train. 

Following the wrecked one, as wave follows wava 
Obeyed the warning which the dead lips gave; 
Others he saved, himself he could not save. 

Na> ! the lost life was saved. He is not deti 
Who, in his record, still the earth shall tread, 

With God’s clear aureole shining round his bead. 

We bow in the dust with all our pride 
Of virtue dwarfed the noble deed beside, 

God give us grace to live as Bradley died. 

— J. G. WhittUr. 



She isn’t an angel, 

She isn’t a goddess, 

She isn’t a lily, a rose or a pearl; 

She's simply what’s sweetest, 
Completest and neatest, 

Dear little, 

Queer little, 

Sweet little girl. 

— Field and Stockman . 
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A Model Justice. 

Langtry, Texas. — Undoubtedly the most orig- 
inal and most widely known justice of the peace 
in all Texas is Judge Roy Bean, of Vinegaroon 
on the west side of the Pecos River near the Rio 
Grande, in Val Verde County. Judge Bean or 
"Roy," as he is universally called, is a short, sol- 
idly built man who weighs about 1S0 pounds. 
He is about 55 years of age. His complexion is 
very dark and his hair and beard are iron gray. 
He has been a justice of the peace at Vinegaroon 
for twelve years, and it is his proud boast that in 
all that time he has not turned in a cent of money 
to the county. That doesn’t mean that he has 
not collected any money in fines, but he says he 
has to work so hard for it that be doesn’t propose 
to torn it over to anyone else to spend, and that 
there is no use in being a justice of the peace if 
one cannot keep the profits. Judge Roy is a bluff, 
jolly old fellow and spends his money very freely 
with the "boys.” He runs a saloon in Vinega- 
roon and his court is held in a room back of, and 
adjoining the barroom. Many a time he has ad- 
journed court to wait on a customer or to fill the 
orders of one or the other of the parties to a suit 
which he was trying. 

From time immemorial it has been the unwrit- 
ten law in the little towns of this frontier country 
for a stranger to stand treat to all who happened 
to be in the saloon when he enters it and calls for 
a drink. One day a "tenderfoot," who did not 
know of this custom, stepped into J udge Bean’s bar- 
room and asked for a drink. He was served and 
threw down a twenty dollar bill on the bar. 
Judge Bean tossed the $20 into his cash draw and 
called up several men in the room and asked them 
what they would have. The stranger waited a 
little while for his change, but the judge paid no 
attention to him. Finally the tenderfoot asked 
for his change. 

"That's all right,” said the Judge, but made no 
move to give it to him. "Don't you fret about 
that change.” 

The man waited awhile longer and again de- 
manded his change. 

"Keep your shirt on,” said the Judge; "that 
change is all right.” 

Then the tenderfoot became angry and he said 
some hard things in a loud tone of voice. The 
J udge watched him get more and more excited 
and then said calmly: 

"If you don’t make less fuss in here I'll have 
you arrested for disorderly conduct.” 

The tenderfoot only grew more indignant and 
demanded his change in a louder tone than be- 
fore. Judge Bean sent out for Sergt. Lindsley of 
the rangers and told him to arrest the stranger 
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and bring him into the back room. There the 
stranger demanded upon what authority he was 
arrested. 

"Upon mine,” said the Judge, "I am the only 
law west of the Pecos, and I fine you $19.75 for 
raising a rumpus in my saloon. Your drink was 
a quarter so that $20 bill makes it just right. 
But if you give me any back talk I’ll fine you 
another twenty for contempt of court.” 

The stranger took in the situation and wisely 
refrained from saving what was in his mind, 
although he looked as though he was doing a "big 
spell of thinkin'.” 

One night old Roy went out and got on a tear 
and began to play faro and monte. He lost about 
$500. The next day he sent out and arrested all 
the gamblers in town. When they came before 
him he said: "Boys I'll fine you enough all around 
to make up $500, if you don't kick, if you do kick 
I’ll double the fines.” 

They didn't "kick;” but they have positively 
declined to deal for the Judge since then. 

On another occasion a man was found drowned 
in the Pecos at Vinegaroon. Nobody recognized 
the body and there were no papers to identify it. 
Forty dollars and a six shooter and belt were on 
the drowned man. Old Roy held an inquest and 
fined the dead man forty dollars for carrying a 
pistol, which he also confiscated. 

‘ He hadn't any authority on him to carry a gun, ” 
said the Judge, "and it is against the law to pack 
one without authority.” 

The Judge once had a cowboy before him on a 
charge of killing a Chinaman. He dismissed the 
case, saying that he could find no law in the state 
of Texas which had anything to say on the sub- 
ject of killing a Chinaman. 

There was a Mexican running a saloon and 
dance house in Vinegaroon last fall and he took a 
good deal of Judge Bean's custom away. The 
Judge sent a man to the Mexican’s place with in- 
structions to raise a row there. The man did so 
and the Judge promptly had the Mexican arrested 
for keeping a disorderly house. The next day he 
held court and asked the Mexican if he wanted 
a jury. 

"No,” said the Mexican; "it will be the same 
thing any way I’m tried.” 

So the Judge heard the witnesses for the prose- 
cution and then asked the prisoner if he had 
anything to say in bis defense. 

"I would like to ask you a few questions,” said 
the Mexican. 

"Fire away.” 

"What is your name?” 

"Judge Roy Bean, sir.” 

"How long have you lived here?" 
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* 'Since the Pecos river was dug." 

' 'Ain't you under bond for smuggling whiskey 
across the Rio Grande. ?" 

This touched the judge on a very tender spot, 
for he was under such a bond. He scowled at 
the Mexican and then roared out: 

“By God, sir; I am trying you; you are rot 
trying me. I fine you $100 for contempt of court 
and $100 more for keeping a disorderly house and 
if you kick I’ll double it." Nap. 


The Quality of Foreign Immigration. 

Following the line of thought indicated by Dr. 
Murdock in his introductory article of your last 
number I will limit the bounds of this article to a 
statistical review of the subject of immigration 
and a few practical suggestions to be drawn from 
these records. 

While such an article may not at first seem as 
attractive as one of a more newsy character yet it 
is in fact the foundation upon which the reason- 
ing must be made and will furnish the material 
out of which the succeeding articles can draw for 
illustrations and reasoning. 

We have no record of immigration prior to 
1820, but it has been estimated that between the 
close of the Revolution and that time about 250,- 
000 immigrants came to the United States. 
There exist no means of knowing the race divis- 
ions of these people, but it is fair to presume that 
they came chiefly from Great Britain because the 
wars of the French revolution and of Napoleon 
must have checked emigration on any consider- 
able scale from the continent of Europe. It is 
safe to say that from 1783 to 1820 there was no 
immigration which varied from that of the colon- 
ial period. From 1820 to 1855 inclusive 4,212,- 
624 immigrants came to the United States. Dur- 
ing this this period the great Irish immigration 
began and somewhat later, about 1848, the large 
immigration from Germany. It will be observed 
that in the one case the immigration was of a 
people who, although of Celtic origin, spoke the 
English language and had been associated and in- 
termingled with the English people to a greater 
or less degree for many centuries, while in the 
other case the immigration was that of a people 
of the original and kindred Teutonic stock already 
largely represented in the American population. 
Thus neither the Irish nor the German immigra- 
tion presented anything new and they were both 
capable of easy assimilation with the English race 
as the past had readily shown. They constituted 
merely large and fresh infusions of strains of 
blood which were already present among the En- 
glish people both of Great Britian and the United 
States in a greater or less degree. 


From 1856 to 1890 inclusive we received ii,- 
188,556 immigrants. These figures show that the 
stream of immigration in this country has in- 
creased enormously in the last 35 years over the 
preceding 35 and it is therefore more than ever 
important to determine its exact composition and 
quality. If it has continued to flow along the 
same race lines as that which preceded it then the 
quality of the people who settled the country and 
established the government is in no danger of 
material alteration and we may be reasonably 
sure that the success which attended that people 
in the past will, so far as it is dependent upp 
that quality, attend them in the future. But! 
there has been or is coming to be a change in the 
race lines of our immigration, then a question is 
at once opened which demands the most serious 
consideration for it is a matter which touches the 
very well springs of our national life. There can, 
fortunately or unfortunately, be no doubt on this 
point for it is certain, as every one knows who 
has looked at the reports of the treasury depart- 
ment, that new elements have appeared lately in 
our immigration and in increasing numbers. 
This being the case the next question is, wh# 
proportion do they bear to our old and well ft 
cognized immigration made up of people who axe 
akin to us either in race or language. 

Some two years ago I investigated this snbject 
and I will now reproduce the table which I then 
made and which shows the rate of increase in the 
immigration from the different countries from 
which it chiefly comes during the two periods of 
eight years each from 1874 to 1881 and from x88* 
to 1889, respectively: 



Annual Average. | 

P difft£ 

CO JNTRIES. 

1874-1881 

1882-1889 

D.J 

France 

6,064 

4.885 

i<M 


10,767 

86,649 

16,862 

...» 

Great Britain and Ire- 
land 

U 5 . 46 I 




76,416 

4.159 

135.052 


Switzerland 

7.831 

4.847 

*••••* 

Netherlands 

a , 535 


Sweden 

18,224 

37.730 

•••••• r 

Denmark 

4,042 

8,663 

21,926 

2,023 

• • • • • • 

Austria 

9,272 

• • •» »« s 

Belgium 

84 7 

• • • • • • 3 

Poland 

1,691 

4.498 

• • 

Italy 

7 .S 93 

30.474 

• ••• -! 

Russia 

5430 

21,567 


Hungary’ 

2,373 

13,101 



It will be seen from these tables that the race 
stocks from which the people of the United States 
have thus far been drawn and which have readily 
assimilated with each other are declining, while 
people from wholly different race stocks with 
which the English speaking race people have 
never been called upon to assimilate are increas- 
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ing enormously. When I made my tables two 
years ago I was able to say that the immigration 
frcm the old stocks, although declining relatively, 
was still much larger absolutely than that from 
the new. At the present rate of increase for the 
last eight months it will soon be impossible to say 
even this. I give a table showing by races the 
immigration of the past eight months and for the 
same period in 1891. It is easy to make a com- 
parison with the average in the first tableland 
such a comparison shows not only that there is a 
great change going on in the character of our im- 
migration, but this change is increasing in speed. 

Eight months ending 
Feb. 26 and 29. 


COUNTRIES WHENCE. 1892. 1891. 

Austria-Huhgarv: 

Bohemia 4,239 4.953 

Hungary 17.190 15.5*4 

Other Austria (except Poland) 16,654 15, 527 


Total 38,083 36.004 

Denmark 4.049 4,137 

France 4,282 4,409 

Germany' 65,307 53,640 

Italr 23,519 30,062 

Netherlands 2.074 1,618 

Poland 17.044 13.543 

Russia (except Poland) 56,137 25,027 

Stredca and Norway 22,600 19,479 

Switzerland 3,813 3,577 

Imtio Kingdom: 

England and Wales 32,163 33,430 

Scotland 5.980 6,154 

Ireland 22,299 22,002 

Total 60,442 61,586 

.411 Other Countries r,2i34 10,983 

Total 309.484 264,065 


Besides this race change, however, there is 
something else to be considered which is of more 
immediate import, and that is the quality of this 
vast immigration without regard to race. Has it 
improved or remained stationary or deteriorated? 
This vital question is, I think, answered in part 
by a report of the state department made in 1887 
when Mr. Bayard was secretary, and in which our 
immigration was classified as follows: 


Professional .. 31,803 

Skilled 587,349 

M i scell a n eous 2.052, 294 

Occupation not stated 128,782 

Without occupation 2,596,188 


Taking the table as it stands and throwing out 
those immigrants with "occupations not stated," it 
appears that of all the vast immigration during 
those 14 years 48. 1 percent, or nearly one half, are 
persons avowedly without occupations or training, 
or. in other words, unskilled labor of the lowest 
kind, while professional and skilled labor amounts 
to only 11.49 per cent, of the whole. "Miscel- 
laneous," which is neither skilled nor professional 
labor, amounts to 38 per cent. It may be as- 
sn med that the same proportions hold good for 
the three years from 1886 to 1889, and it must be 
noted also that the detailed tables indicate that 
the number of persons without occupations in- 
creases in a slightly larger ratio than the rate of 
increase of the the total immigration. 
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We have also another test on this all important 
point as to the quality of the immigration fur- 
nished by the census of 1890. The bulletin upon 
"Convicts in Penitentiaries" was prepared by Dr, 
Wines, the best authority on such statistics. By 
that it appears that there were 13,715 native born 
convicts and 14,724 convicts of foreign birth or 
parentage. Out of a total of 21,173 cases of white 
convicts no less than 7,267 convicts were foreign 
born. When it is remembered how very largely the 
native born population outnumber the foreign 
born the meaning of these figures can readily be 
perceived. If we turn now to the statistics of 
alms houses prepared by the same authority we 
find that 21,993 were natives while the paupers of 
foreign birth or parentage numbered 31,702 and 
the foreign born paupers alone 27,648. Dr. 
Wines says: "In other words the foreign popula- 
tion of this country contributes directly or indi- 
rectly, in the persons of the foreign born or of 
their immediate decendents very nearly three- 
fifths of all the paupers supported in almshouses. 
The disproportion between the two elements in 
respect to the burden of pauperism is even greater 
than that in respect of crime. The foreign born 
paupers alone out number all of the white native 
paupers whose parentage is known, whether the 
same be native or foreign. They also equal in 
number all the white native paupers of purely 
native origin and the colored paupers taken to- 
gether." 

Among prisoners in county jails 3,048 were 
native white while the foreign born and those of 
foreign parentage numbered 6,813. "In other 
words, " to quote Dr. Wines again, "the foreign 
population of this country contributes, directly 
or indirectly, in the persons of the foreign born 
or of their immediate decendants 6,813 to the 
population of the county jails, or 1,234 more than 
the entire white population." These most recent 
statistics throw a strong light on the decline in 
the quality of the new immigration. 

I have shown thus far two things, first that our 
immigration is changing rapidly as to the races 
from which it is drawn, and second by the statis- 
tics last given that the quality of this immigra- 
tion is deteriorating and finally that the whole 
body of immigration is increasing largely and 
steadily if we look it over a term of years, and is 
thus by mere numbers, to say nothing of quality, 
affecting the wages of our workingmen and threat- 
ening their standard of living. In view of these 
facts let us remember that this immigration is in- 
fluencing every day the quality of our citizenship 
in bringing to our suffrage vast numbers of peo- 
ple utterly unfamiliar with our habits or political 
thought and action, and is thus reaching the life 
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blood of the republic while at the same time it is 
producing an unending competition with our 
workingmen and thus tends steadily to reduce 
the rate of wages. I am one of those who believe 
that if these facts mean anything they mean that 
the time has come when this immigration ought 
to be restricted in order to protect both our citi- 
zenship and our workingmen. Congress long 
since stopped the coming of the Chinese, but it is 
out of the question to undertake to shut out other 
races by name. I believe moreover that until 
other expedients have been exhausted we should 
not attempt to restrict or exclude immigration by 
a capitation tax because that is indiscriminate in 
its operation. We have no desire, at least I think 
no sensible man can desire, to shut out intelligent 
and thrifty immigrants who come here in good 
faith to make a home and become American citi- 
zens. But we do desire and we ought, in justice 
to ourselves, to our country and to posterity, to 
shut out the undesirable part of our immigration. 
We have already excluded by law the paupers, 
the diseased and the criminals. I think the time 
has now come to go a step further and that we 
ought to shut out the illiterate! I do not mean 
to say that this might not work injustice in some 
cases, but as a rule I believe the exclusion of illit- 
eracy would keep ont merely the undesirable part 
of our immigration. I embodied this provision 
in a bill which I offered in the last congress and 
again in this and I have been much gratified to see 
that Mr. Chas. Stewart Smith, president of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce, in the April number 
of the North American Review, advocates the 
adoption of this test at the conclusion of a very 
able article upon immigration. I have no doubt 
moreover that the great mass of the American 
people believe to-day that in the interest of our 
citizenship and for the protection of our working- 
men immigration should be restricted. And yet, 
"the living tide rolls on,” and despite this gen- 
eral and earnest wish nothing is done by congress. 
I will close what I have been saying therefore 
with a bit of practical advice as to bow the peo- 
ple who believe in restricting immigration can get 
something done. Stop talking generally about 
restriction and demand the imposition of some 
specific test which will exclude undesirable im- 
migrants. If the people who want immigration 
restricted will demand the passage of some specific 
law for that purpose they will get it before 
another congress has time to come and go, and in 
so doing they will render what I believe is the 
greatest service that can to-day be rendered to the 
people of the Unitec States and their posterity. — 
Henry Cabot Lodge in Age of Labor. 


That the speed of passenger trains in this 
country is destined to rapidly increase in the near 
future seems certain. There is nothing in rail- 


roading that renders such large and quick returns 
to the management as catering to the wants and 
desires of the traveling public. Nothing so fully 
exemplifies this as the immense change that has 
taken place in the past five years in the equipment 
of through express trains from the seaboard to the 
West and Southwest. 

The luxury and comfort that can to-day be 
obtained on one of the many limited trains passing 
over any of the great trunk lines, is in strong con- 
trast to what was furnished five or six years ago, 
and it would seen that there was not much room 
for further improvement in that direction. What 
the public are now seeking, and what will certainly 
be furnished, is fast time; and that this is ap- 
preciated by railroad managers is well evidenced 
by the large sums that are now being spent to 
perfect the roadways of the more important line*. 

One word, in closing, in regard to the alleged 
danger of the fast train. It is most emphatically 
untrue that it is more dangerous than other trains. 
Those familiar with the subject will agree that 
the very reverse is the case. As an eminent 
English authority writes, “With picked engineers, 
trainmen and firemen, with the best and newest 
rolling-stock and the most perfect engines the 
company possesses, with every signalman and 
flagman all down the line on the qui vive, it is 
difficult to see where there comes in any special 
source of danger." And in addition to this, it 
must be remembered that fast trains, such as are 
now bsing run on many roads in this country, 
would be simply impossible without the vigorous 
discipline, the constant energy, the keenest exacti- 
tude, and the care and attention to the details of 
the service that is the surest and most effective 
guard against accidents. — H. Walter Webb, 
Third Vice-President, N. Y. C. & H. R. R.- 
Scribner. 


Theobroma. 

The ancients understood what a delicious arti- 
cle the product of the cocoa bean was, for when 
they came to name the tree on which it grew, they 
called it Theobroma, or God’s food. This is cer- 
tainly a wonderful tribute to the early knowledge 
of this now so justly famous article of diet. The 
Cocoa or more properly Cacao tree is essentially 
an American product. A peculiar fact in refer- 
ence to the growth of this article of commerce is, 
that upon the same tree all at once, are found bud, 
blossom and fruit and this process continues all 
the year round. It is true, however, that there 
are two seasons when a specially large and choice 
crop is gathered; in June and December. The 
fruit is allowed to sweat or ferment for a time and 
is then dried and shipped to Holland, where the 
best beans are used by Van Houten & Zoon, of 
Weesp, to make the most delicious and hea’thful 
cocoa that is sold on the European and American 
markets. The problems of making this luxuriant, 
rich and fatty bean a healthful article of diet were 
many and difficult, but they were most success- 
fully solved by Mr. C. J. Van Houten, who is the 
inventor of soluble cocoa, and his process is still 
by far tbe best in producing a healthful cocoa, 
easily assimilated and at the same time most deli- 
cious in flavor and aroma. Van Houten's Cocoa, 
“best & goes farthest,” has become a household 
word in America as well as all over Europe, and 
wherever it is once tried, it is used always. 
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Southern Pacific Schedule. 

Southern Pacific company — Atlantic system, 
Lousiana Western extension, Texas and New Or- 
leans, Sabine and East Texas, Galveston, Harris- 
burg and San Antonio, New York, Texas and 
Mexican and Gulf, Western Texas and Pacific 
Railway companies. These articles will govern 
all officers in the service of the above companies 
in the discipline and control of all train and yard- 
men in their employ. 

ARTICLE I RATES OF PAY IN PASSENGER SERVICE 

— MAIN LINE. 

El Paso division, conductors $120, brakemen 
$65, month’s work 6,550 miles. 

San Antonio division, conductors $120, brake- 
men $65, month's work 6,590 miles. 

Houston division, conductors Si 20, brakemen 
$60, month’s work 5,000 miles. 

Louisiana division, conductors $120, brakemen 
$6o, month's work 5,400 miles. 

Morgan division, conductors $120, brakemen 
f6o, month’s work 3,600 miles. 

Victoria division, conductors $110, brakemen 
$55, month's work 3,700 miles. 

Sabine and East Texas division, conductors 
$no, brakemen — , month's work 2,300 miles. 

Excess mileage pro rata. 

ARTICLE 2 — RATES OF PAY IN BRANCH SERVICE, 
PASSENGER AND MIXED. 

Eagle Pass branch, conductors $100, brakemen 
$60. month's work 4.350 miles. 

Gonzales branch, conductors $65, brakemen 
$55, month's work calendar month. 

La Grange branch, conductors $90, brakemen 
$60, month’s work 26 or 27 days. 

Port Lavaca branch, conductors aud brakemen 
present rate for present work. 

Beeville branch, conductors and brakemen pres- 
ent rate for present work. 

Harrisburg and Clinton branch, conductors $80, 
brakemen $60, month's work calendar month. 


Sabine Pass branch, conductors $90, brakemen 
— , month's work calendar month. 

Alexandria branch, conductors $90, brakemen 
$60, month's work 3,000 miles. 

St. Martinsville branch, conductors $83.33, 
brakemen $54, month's work calendar month. 

Cypremort branch, conductors $83 33, brake- 
men $54, month's work calendar month. 

Thibodeau branch, conductors $83.33, brake- 
men $54, month’s work calendar month. 

Salt Mine branch, conductors $83.33, brakemen 
$54, month’s work calendar month. 

Houma branch, conductors $83 33, brakemen 
$54, month’s work calendar month. 

ARTICLE 3— RATES OF PAY IN THROUGH FREIGHT 
SERVICE. 

El Paso division, conductors $90, brakemen 
$72 50, month's work, 3,000 miles, excess mile- 
age, conductors 3 cents per mile, brakemen 
cents per mile. 

San Antonio division, conductors $90, brake- 
men $67.50, month’s work, conductors 3,000 
miles, brakemen 3,180 miles; excess mileage, con- 
ductors 3 cents per mile, brakemen 2 >6 cents per 
mile. 

Houston division, conductors $90, brakemen 
$60, month’s work 3 000 miles; excess mileage, 
conductors 3 cents per mile, brakemen 2 cents per 
mile. 

Louisiana division, conductors $90, brakemen 
$60, month’s work 3,000 miles; excess mileage, 
conductors 3 cents per mile, brakemen 2 cents per 
mile. 

Morgan division, conductors $90, brakemen $60, 
month’s work 3,000 miles; excess mileage, conduc- 
tors 3 cents per mile, brakemen 2 cents per mile. 

Sabine and East Texas division, conductors $90, 
month's work 26 or 27 days; excess mileage, con- 
ductors 3 cents per mile. 

Victoria division, conductors $90, brakemen $60, 
month’s work 26 or 27 days; excess mileage, con- 
ductors 3 cents per mile, brakemen 2 cents per 
mile. 
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ARTICLE 4 — RATES OF PAY IN LOCAL FREIGHT 
SERVICE. 

Del Rio and San Antonio divison, conductors 
S102, brakemen $67.50, month's work 3,400 miles. 

San Antonio and Glidden division, conductors 
$90, brakemen $60, month’s work 2,600 miles. 

Glidden and Houston division, conductors $90, 
brakemen $60, month's work 26 or 27 days. 

Houston and Beaumont division, conductors 
$90, brakemen $60, month’s work 3,000 miles. 

Beaumont and Lafayette division, conductors 
$90, brakemen $60, month’s work 20 or 21 trips. 

Lafayette and Morgan City division, conductors 
$90, brakemen $6o, month’s work calendar month, 
26 days. 

Morgan City and Algiers division, conductors 
$90, brakemen $6o, month's work 26 or 27 days. 

Eagle Pass branch division, conductors $90, 
brakemen $70, month's work 3,000 miles. 

LaGrange branch division, conductors $8o, 
brakemen $60, month’s work 1,900 miles. 

Victoria branch division, conductors $90, brake- 
men $60, month's work 26 or 27 days. 

Sabine and East Texas division, conductors $90, 
month’s work 26 or 27 days. 

Excess mileage pro rata. 

ARTICLE 4 — A. 

Rates of pay, work or construction on all divi- 
sions will be as follows: Conductors $90, brake- 
men $60, month’s work 26 days of 12 hours. 
Over-time, conductors 30 cents, brakemen 20 
cents per hour. 

ARTICLE 5 — RATES OF PAY FOR YARD SERVICE. 

El Paso division, yardmaster, day, $110; yard- 
master, night, $90; foreman, day, $80; foreman, 
night, $80; helpers, day, $75, helpers, night, $75; 
12 hours, calendar month. 

Valentine division, yardmaster, day, $90; yard- 
master, night, $90: calendar month. 

Sanderson division, yardmaster, day, $90; yard- 
master, night, $90; calendar month. 

Del Rio division, yardmaster, day, $90; yard- 
master, night, $70: helpers, day, $2.10; helpers, 
night, $2.10; 12 hours. 

Eagle Pass division, yardmaster, day, $90; 
helpers, day, $2.10; 12 hours. 

Glidden division, yardmaster, day, $80 ; yard- 
master, night, $85; helpers, day, $2. 10; helpers, 
night, $2.10; 12 hours. 

Beaumont division, yardmaster, $100, yardmas- 
ter, night, $90; ‘foremen, day, $65; foremen, night. 
$70; helpers, day, $2.15; helpers, night, $2 15; 
calendar month. 

Lafayette division, yardmaster, day, $88.50; 
yardmaster, night, $88.50; helpers, day, $60; help- 
ers, night, $60; 12 hours, calendar month. 


Morgan City division, yardmaster, day, $88.50; 
helpers, day, $60; 12 hours, calendar month. 

New Orleans division, foremen, day, $75; fore- 
men, night, $75; helpers, day, $62.50; helpers, 
night, $62.50; 10 hours, calendar month. 

Over-time, foremen, day, 25 cents; foremen, 
night, 25 cents; helpers, day, 20 cents; helpers, 
night, 20 cents. 

article 6 . 

Freight trainmen will be called at division or 
terminal stations one hour and thirty minutes be- 
fore time is set for departure of train they are to 
go on, by a train caller who will be provided witk 
a book in which the men called shall enter their 
names, together with the time they are called. 
The time of trainmen will begin with the time set 
for the departure of trains. Trainmen will be 
called within a radius of three-fourths of one mih 
of dispatcher's or telegraph office. This radios 
shall not apply to trainmen at Algiers and New 
Orleans. 

ARTICLE 7 — DELAYED TIME. 

(a) All delays of over two hours will be paid for 
at the rate of 30 cents per hour for conductors 
and 20 cents per hour for brakemen. 

When delays exceed two hours the first t«0 
hours to be included. 

(b) In computing delayed time under this arti- 
cle the time of regular trains is to be taken from 
current time tables. The time of irregular trains 
to be computed on a basis of 12 miles per hour. 

(c) When trainmen are held waiting for stock 
cars to be cleaned, bedded, loaded or unloaded, 
or are delayed on the run, loading or unloading 
materia], they shall receive pay for delayed time 
at the sates of 30 and 20 cents per hour, respect- 
ively, for conductors and brakemen, provided 
however, that they arrive at terminals two hoars 
or more late, running time to be determined as 
above. 

(d) -When trainmen are required to remain on 
duty over thirty minutes with their trains on ar- 
rival at main line terminals, overtime will be al- 
lowed in full, as per above, if all delays, both on 
run and at terminals exceed two hours. If two 
hours is not exceeded, allowance for the terminal 
delay may be made in such special cases as in the 
judgment of the division superintendent may seem 
proper. 

article 8 . 

That all freight crews on their respective divi- 
sions not assigned to regular runs, shall run first 
in and first out, as they are headed, as at present, 
except the Louisiana and Morgan division, which 
are to remain as at present. Freight crews will 
not be required to make more than two turns be- 
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fore being allowed to return to division headquar- 
ters* provided there are other crews at terminals 
that have not mads two turns. 

Freight crews will be given layovers at division 
headquarters as far as the exigencies of traffic will 
permit. 

ARTICLE 9. 

Train crews will be relieved from duty at main 
line terminals when road engines are detached 
from train, as at present, except at Valentine and 
Sanderson, where crews will be relieved upon ar- 
rival of the trains. 

ARTICLE 10 . 

When trains for which men have been called 
are annulled and men relieved from duty, they 
will be paid for time held, between the time speci- 
fied for train to leave and the time same was an- 
nulled, at schedule rates for overtime per hour or 
fractional part over thirty minutes, but in all such 
cases trainmen shall receive pay for not less than 
three hours, and will stand first out. 

ARTICLE 11. 

Freight train crews will be allowed regular 
freight train rates for handling passenger trains 
or passenger equipment, and regular or extra 
freight conductors who are not extra passenger 
conductors, shall receive for passenger service not 
less than they would have earned had they re- 
mained in freight service. 

ARTICLE 12 . 

All runs of one hundred miles or less will be 
considered one hundred miles, all runs over one 
hnndred miles will be paid for actual mileage 
made. 

article 13. 

All trainmen will be paid fnll time for dead- 
heading. 

article 14. 

Trainmen and yardmen when held as witnesses 
for the company will be paid for actual time lost 
and all necessary expenses. Time held attending 
court will be certified by company’s attorney. 

ARTICLE 15. 

When time is not allowed as per time slip, same 
to be returned, stating amount allowed Over- 
time to be turned in on a separate slip. 

article 16 

Trainmen and yardmen shall not be required to 
pay for supplies used in the discharge of their re- 
spective duties, or be liaole for any other charge, 
excepting for switch keys and one white and one 
red hand lantern, and charges for them shall be 
limited to $i each, such amount to be refunded at 


the termination of service, upon the return to the 
company of the property charged for. 

article 17. 

Iq the event of there being a surplus of men, 
the oldest ia the service of their respective divi- 
sions shall have the preference of employment. 
In case of reduction of cre#s, brakemen shall be 
entitled to their guarantee, according to their age 
of continuous service. 

ARTICLE 18. 

It is the policy of the company to promote 
freight conductors from freight brakemen and 
passenger conductors from freight conductors. 

In making promotions division superintendents 
will consider seniority of service, in other words 
those longest in service, other things being equal, 
shall have the preference. When a reduction in 
forces becomes necessary the company will retain 
those who have been longest in the service, that 
is to say, as between those equally honest, sober 
and capable. But "seniority” is not to be made 
a cover for short coming of any kind, nor shall 
this rule be construed so as to prevent the com- 
pany securing the most efficient service *hat may 
be attainable. Each division superintendent is 
held responsible for the proper performance of all 
duties devolving upon men working under his su- 
pervision, and as he is in the best position to look 
after the welfare of the company, he shall be the 
judge regarding the respective merits and qualifi 
cations of those working under his directions. If 
any employ^ feels that an injustice has been done 
him by this rule he has the right of appeal to the 
general superin. endent or the general manager. 
article 19 

No trainmen will be held responsible for cut 
journals or flat wheels where it can be shown that 
proper attention had been given them by the 
crew. 

article 20. 

At all terminals where trains are made up the 
car inspector will be compelled to test all airbrake 
cars and see that they are in good order, and that 
the yardmaster will be compelled to place* all air- 
brake cars ahead as far as practicable. Cars with 
Miller couplers are to be excepted as far as prac- 
ticable. 

article 21. 

When yardmasters have a train made up and 
ready to go they will notify the conductor and 
will not place any more cars on that train unless 
the conductor has been first notified. 

article 22. 

Trainmen running into main line terminals 
where theie are no yard crews and are required to 
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do switching, will be paid for such service at 
schedule rates of overtime. Any freight, local or 
extra crew required to do switching at Victoria, 
will be paid for such service at schedule rates for 
overtime, any fractional parts of first hour to be 
considered one hour. Switching in schedule time 
not to be paid for. 

ARTICLE 23. 

Freight crews after making two division trips 
without rest, will be entitled to eight (8) hours 
rest, if they require it and give due notice thereof 
except in cases of wrecks and washouts. 

ARTICLE 24. 

Oldest extra conductors and brakemen shall do 
all extra running on their respective divisions, but 
in no case shall an extra conductor receive less 
than a brakeman's guarantee. 

ARTICLE 25. 

Passenger brakemen and yardmen can claim no 
seniority or rights in train service. Freight 
brakemen or conductors assigned temporarily to 
passenger or branch service shall not lose their 
main line rights. 

article 26. 

Trainmen can claim no seniority or rights in 
yards. 

article 27. 

When trainmen leave the service of the com- 
pany they shall be given letters showing time of 
service, in capacity or capacities employed, and 
cause of leaving service;' provided they have 
worked on division sixty days or more; said letter 
to be given them within two days of personal ap- 
plication, and to bear office stamp and division su- 
perintendent’s signature. 

article 28. 

No trainman or yardman will be discharged or 
suspended without proper cause. In case a yard- 
man or trainman believes his discharge or suspen- 
sion unjust, he may make a written statement of 
his case, and forward to division superintendent. 
In case satisfaction cannot be had from division 
superintendent, a committee of three trainmen or 
yardmen in good standing and in company ser- 
vice, shall be designated to meet in conjunction 
with superintendent of division and place the mat- 
ter before the general superintendent or proper 
officers, and without unnecessary delay the case 
shall be re investigated, and a decision given in 
less than ten days from the re-hearing. If the 
trainmen or yardmen are decided blameless, they 
shall be immediately reinstated and paid for time 
lost on account of such suspension at schedule 
rates. 


Trainmen or yardmen charged with offenses in- 
volving either suspension or discharge, will be 
advised of the offense in writing, and all parties 
concerned will be present at the investigation if 
desired. 

article 29. 

Conductors will be held responsible for position 
of switches, as per rule No. 117, which will be in- 
terpreted to mean that when a conductor does not 
throw a switch himself he must know that it has 
been properly set. 

article 30. 

A caboose track shall be built at Lafayette, in 
east end of yard, in a cool, clean place, 'and 
a water plug placed there for the convenience of 
the crews. 

ARTICLE 31. 

Yard crews will not do any unnecessary switch- 
ing with cabooses on any part of the Atlantic sys- 
tem. 

ARTICLE 32. 

When crews turn at . Orange to pick up a train, 
yard crew will make up the train. 

article 33. 

Distance between Lafayette and Algiers will be 
considered 150 miles in freight service. 

article 34. 

When conductors and brakemen are allowed 
twenty-four hours at Algiers and ftew Orleans 
and are due to leave between the hours of 7 a. m. 
and 12 midnight, they will be governed by bulle- 
tin board in dispatcher’s office. 

article 35. 

All crews on Morgan's Louisiana and Texas di- 
vision sent out on short rest will be called, and all 
crews due to leave between the hours of 12 mid- 
night and 7 a. m., whether sent out on short rest 
or not, will be called. Conductors and brakemen 
who reside within one- half mile of New Orleans 
ferry landing will be called. 

article 36. 

No conductor or brakeman will be run out of 
Algiers with less than 12 hours’ rest. 

ARTICLE 37. 

Yardmen in New Orleans yard will not be re- 
quired to coal yard engines. 

ARTICLE 38. 

Trainmen required to coal engines at coaling 
stations with derricks will receive 3 cents per 
bucket per man actually performing service. 

article 39. 

Statements showing expenditures of hospital 
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fond will be posted on bulletin boards at division 
headquarters monthly. 

A committee composed of a representative from 
each class of employes in the service in company 
with a medical director, will make annual exami- 
nation of hospital accounts. 

ARTICLE 40. 

Conductors will not be required to take out in- 
experienced men when acceptable experienced 
men can be secured. Conductors will have the 
right to object to brakemen for cause, and when 
objections are sustained by facts will be furnished 
with other men. 

ARTICLE 41. 

The use of intoxicating liquors or insubordina- 
tion while on duty shall be sufficient cause for 
dismissal from company’s service. Trainmen will 
have the right to refuse to work with or fot any 
man under the influence of liquor. 


Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe Schedule. 

Topeka, Kas., April 1, 1892. 
The following schedules of pay and regulations 
will govern trainmen on and after this date: 

PASSENGER SERVICE — OH RUNS EXCEEDING 4 .OOO MILES PER 
CALENDAR MONTH. 


DIVISION. 

rt 

0 

o 

CL 

bT 

Br’ke’n 

REMARKS. 

Chicago 

Eastern 

Middle 

Southern Kansas 

Southern 

Panhandle 

Western j 

New Mexico 

Rio Grande 

$125 

125 

125 

125 

125 

125 

125 

130 

130 

130 

$60 
60 
60 
00 
60 
60 
J 60 
i 70 
70 

70 

East of La Junta. 

West of La Junta. 


PASSENGER SERVICE— ON RUNS LESS THAN 4,000 MILES PER 
CALENDAR MONTH. 


DIVISION. 

Cond's. 

Br’ke’n 

REMARKS. 

Chicago 

Eastern 

Middle 

Southern Kansas — 

Southern 

Panhandle 

Western j 

New Mexico 

Rio Grande 

$100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

105 

105 

105 

*55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

j 55 
165 
65 
65 

East of La Junta. 
jWest of La Junta. 


FREIGHT SERVICE— LOCAL AND MIXED. PER MONTH. 


DIVISION. 


Br’ke’n 

REMARKS. 

Chicago 

$90 

$60 


Eastern 

90 

60 


Middle. 

90 

60 


Southern Kansas 

90 

KZ 


Southern 

90 



Panhandle 

90 

■2 


Western 

Kew Mexico 

El# Orande 

95 

1 65 



FREIGHT SERVICE — THROUGH AND IRREGULAR. PER MILE. 


DIVISION. 

Con d’s 

Br'ke'n 

REMARKS. 

Chicago 

3 C 

2C 


Eastern 

3 C 

2C 


Middle 

3C 

2C 


Southern Kansas 

3c 

2C 


Southern 

3 C 

2C 


Panhandle 

3 C 

2C 


Western 

3 C 

2C 

East of La Junta. 

•* 

3 ^c 

2Y,C 

West of La Junta. 

New ’Mexico 

3 ^c 

2'AC 

La Junta to Raton. 

“ “ 

3 %c 

2Hc 

Raton to Las Vegas. 

<1 % >, 

3 %c 

2%C 

j Las Vegas to 
} Albuquerque. 

Rio Grande 

3K3C 

2^C 



Note — While three crews run the locals be- 
tween Dodge City and La Junta, and three crews 
between La Junta and Denver, $110.00 per month 
f)r conductors and $75.00 per month for brake- 
men will be allowed. 

Twenty-six or twenty-seven days per calendar 
month will constitute a month’s work in local or 
mixed service. 

BRANCH LINES — LOCAL OR MIXED TRAINS. 


BRANCH. 

Cond’s. 

cn 

sf 

(T> 

a 


M. A. & B 

$100 

$65 


Osage City 

100 

65 


Independence 

100 

65 


Benedict 

100 

65 


Englewood 

105 

65 


Strong City 

100 

65 


Salina 

100 

65 


Barnard 

100 

65 


Hutchinson .. 

100 

65 


Great Bend 

100 

65 


Rockvale 

IOC 

70 


Canon City 

100 

70 


Starkville 

100 

70 


Blossburg 

100 

70 


Magdalena* 

105 

70 


Carthage 

105 

70 


Lake Valley 

105 

70 



Note — Twenty-six or twenty-seven days shall 
constitute a month’s work except on Osage City, 
Salina, Barnard, Carthage and Lake Valley 
Branches, which shall be at above rates per cal- 
endar month. This schedule is subject to revi- 
sion on Canon City Branch should switch engines 
be employed at Canon City or Florence. 


WORK TRAIN SERVICE. 


DIVISION. 

Cond’s. 

Br’ke’n 

REMARKS. 


$90 00 
90 00 
90 00 
90 00 
90 00 
90 00 
90 00 
97 50 
100 00 

$60 00 


Eastern 

60 00 


Middle 

60 00 


Southern Kansas 

Southern 

60 00 
60 00 


Panhandle. 

60 00 


Western 

New Mexico 

60 00 

67 50 

70 00 
70 00 

East of La Junta. 

West of La Junta. 

Rio Grande 

100 00 



Twenty-six or twenty-seven days per calendar 

month will constitute a month's work in Work 

Train Servi:e. 
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Twelve hours or less to constitute a day’s work. 
When conductors act as foremen, $20 extra per 
mosth to be paid. 

RULES. 

1. On all freight runs of 100 miles or less, re- 
quiring more than ten hours to make the run, 
overtime will be paid at the rate of ten miles per 
hour for trainmen. 

On all freight runs exceeding 100 miles, train- 
men will be paid overtime for all time used to 
complete the trip in excess of an average speed of 
ten miles per hour at the above rates. 

Ten hours shall constitute a day’s work for con- 
ductors and brakemen in freight service. 

2. Conductors and brakemen in freight service, 
when making doubles, only the single of which is 
less than 100 miles and the double more than 100 
miles, will be allowed 200 miles should the double 
consume to exceed sixteen hours. 

3 Wnen crews of through or local freight* or 
mixed freight trains are required to do switching 
service at terminal or division stations, they will 
be paid extra for such service at the rate of ten 
miles per hour for conductors and brakemen; less 
than thirty minutes not to be counted, thirty min- 
utes and over less than one hour will be computed 
one hour, except that on runs which consume less 
than ten hours, no extra switching service will be 
allowed until the total time used in making the 
run exceeds ten hours 

4. Short runs or turn-arounds made within 24 
hours, where mileage is less than 100 miles, will 
be allowed 100 miles. 

3. Crews in charge of helper engines between 
Glorieta and Lamy, conductors will be paid $100 
per month, brakemen $70 per month, twelve 
hours to constitute a day’s work; overtime after 
twelve hours, conductors 35 cents per hour, 
brakemen 25 cents per hour. 

6. Freight train crews will be allowed regular 
freight rate for handling passenger trains or pas- 
senger equipment. 

7. Freight or passenger crews making extra 
trips, in addition to their regular assigned runs, 
will be allowed extra time upon the basis of pay 
allowed other crews in similar service, except as 
provided in Article 6. 

8. Trainmen required to remain on duty over 
thirty minutes with their trains after arriving at a 
main line terminal station, shall be paid at the 
rate of ten miles per hour. 

9. Crews paid on basis of calendar month will 
not have their pay reduced on account of national 
holidays, in case their train does not run. 

10. In computing overtime no fraction of an 
hour less than thirty minutes will be counted. 
Thirty minutes or over will be counted one hour. 


11. Crews deadheading under orders will be 
paid one-half their regular rates, provided that 
crews deadheading perform no other service on 
that date, shall be paid full rates for 100 miles. 

12. Crews not assigned to regular runs will be 
run first in first out. 

In ordering crews, when deadheading is re- 
quired, the second crew will run the train, the 
first crew deadheading. The deadhead crew 
being ahead of the crew with whom they dead- 
head on reaching the terminal of the run. 

13. Pilots on Raton Mountain and on other 
helper service will receive $75 per calendar month; 
twelve hours constituting a day’s work; overtime 
at 25 cents per hour after twelve hours. 

Other pilots to receive conductor's pay accord- 
ing to the division on which they are employed. 

14. Where crews are compelled to double hills, 
such crews will be allowed the extra mileage 
made; for example if a hill is five miles long, an 
allowance of ten miles in addition to the length of 
the run will be allowed. 

15. Trainmen will be notified when time is not 
allowed as per trip report. 

16. Mainline trainmen will be called at divi- 
sional or terminal stations by train caller, who 
will be provided with a book in which the men 
called shall enter their names, together with the 
time they are called. The district within which 
trainmen will be called will be established by the 
division superintendent. 

The working time -of all trainmen will com- 
mence within one hour after they have signed 
caller's book. 

17. A crew called for any train that does not go 
out will be paid at overtime rates at ten miles per 
hour, until released, and stand first out; except 
that a crew held over five hours for a train that 
does not run shall be paid one day and go behind 
other crews at that point. 

Under this article, when a trainman signs the 
caller’s book for the subsequent train, he shall be 
released from the first train. 

18. Any trainman after a continuous service of 
16 hours or more, shall, upon a written or tele- 
graphic notice, upon trainmaster or division su- 
perintendent, be entitled to eight hours’ rest be- 
fore he is again called for service, except in cases 
of wrecks, washouts or snow blockades, and pro 
vided also, that such notice is given prior to or at 
expiration of any run. Following crews will ba\e 
the right to run around any crew layio? over or 
rest. 

19. Crews will not be released between ter® 1 
nal points. 

20. When crews run over more than one * 
sion the assignment of crews to the through ru 
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will be made as near as practicable on the basis 
of mileage on each division. 

21. No more men shall be employed in the ser- 
vice than is necessary to do work and earn a rea- 
sonable average monthly compensation. When- 
ever, in the judgment of the trainmen, there are 
too many crews, a committee of trainmen in good 
standing employed on the division may call the 
attention of the trainmaster or superintendent to 
such surplus of men, when the matter will be fully 
investigated, and if conditions are found to war- 
rant it, a reduction in force will be made, such 
reduction to be made in order of promotion. 
Nothing in this article, however, shall prevent the 
division superintendent from increasing or de- 
creasing force at his discretion. Every employ^ 
should understand that it is his privilege and duty 
to make written appeal to his division superin- 
tendent whenever by promotion, reduction or as- 
signment, he deems an injustice has been done 
him 

22 . Trainmen attending court at the request of 
an official of the company will be paid at the same 
rate they would have been entitled to had they re- 
mained on their run, and, if away from their 
home station, in addition thereto their legitimate 
expenses. 

23. When a change of division or train runs re- 
quire trainmen to change their place of residence, 
they will be furnished free transportation for their 
families and household goods to their new place 
ot residence. 

24. In line of promotion, two brakemen will be 
promoted from rank of brakemen, according to 
age on respective divisions, and their ability to as- 
sume the daties of conductor. 

For every two brakemen so promoted, one con- 
ductor may be hired or promoted from the ranks 
of brakemen regardless of age in the service. 
Any conductor so hired or promoted shall have at 
least one year's experience on a steam surface 
railroad, as conductor, and shall be required to 
pass such examinations as the rules of the com- 
pany require. 

The rights of all conductors and brakemen shall 
date from the time they enter the continuous ser- 
vice of the company. 

25. When a conductor or brakeman is sus- 
pended, he shall be notified in writing the day his 
suspension takes place/ and it shall plainly state 
the length of time suspended, and for what cause. 

26. When trainmen leave the service of the 
company, they shall be given letters stating time 
of service, in what capacity employed aud cause 
for leaving the service; the said letters to be given 
within a reasonable time, provided they have 
worked on the division 90 days or more; said let- 
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ters to be signed and stamped by the superintend- 
ent of the division. 

27. All employes will be regarded as in line of 
promotion, dependent upon the faithful discharge 
of duties, capacity for increased responsibility, 
and term of service. Superintendents are keep- 
ing a record of the employes on their respective 
divisions, in which is entered their merits, demer- 
its and term of service. 

Upon such record promotions will be based. 

28. The assignment of trainmen will be made* 
in accordance with the judgment of the division 
superintendent, according to the provisions of 
Articles 24 and 27. 

29. Conductors and brakemen will not be dis- 
missed or suspended from the company’s service 
without just cause. 

In case of suspension or dismissal, if any em- 
ploy^ thinks his sentence unjust, he shall have the 
right within ten days to refer his case by written 
statement to the division superintendent. 

Within ten days of the receipt of this notice his 
case shall have a thorough investigation by the 
proper officer of the railroad company, at which 
he may be present if he so desires, and also be* 
represented by any disinterested employ^ of his 
choice. In case he shall not be satisfied with the 
result of said investigation, he shall have the 
right to appeal to the general superintendent aud 
to the general manager. 

In case of intoxication or insubordination, dis- 
missal will follow without hearing, as above pro- 
vided. 

In case suspension or dismissal is found to be 
unjust, he shall be reinstated and paid for all time 
lost. 

30. When conductors or brakemen leave the 
service of the company of their own accord, they 
shall not be reinstated. 

Leave of absence will not be granted for more 
than ninety days except in cases of sickness. 

31. All vacancies occurring in baggage runs, 
not controlled by joint service, shall be filled from 
the ranks of the eligible and competent passenger 
brakemen, oldest passenger brakemen in service 
to have the preference on all extra or special runs 
or excursion trains. When a man is required to 
take charge of and handle baggage, regular or ex- 
tra passenger brakemen shall perform the service, 
oldest man to have the preference. 

32. When any passenger or freight conductor 
makes proper objection in writing to the train- 
master or superintendent against any brakeman 
under his charge, such brakeman shall be assigned 
to other service, or dismissed from the service if 
the circumstances justify. 

33. When reasonable notice has been given. 
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members of general grievance committee will be 
granted unlimited leave of absence when on corn- 
mittee business. 

34. Any employ^ believing himself to be im- 
properly treated under these rules and regulations 
shall have the right to appeal to the general su- 
perintendent and general manager. 

35. No departure from the provisions of this 
agreement will be made by any party thereto 
without reasonable notice of such a desire in writ- 
ing has been served upon other parties thereto. 

The articles enumerated constitute in their en- 
tirety an agreement between the Atchison, Tope- 
ka & Santa Fe Railroad Company and its conduc- 
tors and brakemen. 

All schedules, rules and regulations previously 
an effect are null and void. 

Approved: H. R. Nickerson, 

General Supt. 

A. A. Robinson, 

2d Vice Pres, and Gen. Manager. 

Order Railway Conductors. 

A. B. Garrhtson, 

Grand Senior Conductor. 

H. J. Stanley, 

Chairman O. R. C. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

P. H. Morrissey, 

Acting Grand Master. 

R. C. Scott, 

Chairman B. of R. T. 

Topeka, Kas., March 7, 1892. 

To A. B. Garretson, Grand Senior Conductor , O. 

of R. C. , P. H, Morrissey , First Vice Grand Mas- 
ter , B. of R. T., Topeka , Kas.: 

Gentlemen: In connection with our proposed 
schedule of rates and regulations to take effect 
April 1, there were certain matters agreed upon 
which are not mentioned in said schedule, of 
which the following is a memorandum: 

Two brakemen are to be placed on through pas- 
senger trains between Chicago and Kansas City. 

The present mileage limit of passenger crews 
now running over 4,000 miles per month is not to 
be increased, except in case of fast runs and then 
in accordance with the conditions of the schedule. 

On the Rio Grande division passenger crews 
are to run between Albuquerque and El Paso, in- 
stead of Silver City, and the necessary number of 
crews 10 handle the business will be placed on the 
run between Rincon and Silver City. 

Brakemen on Chanute extension, passenger 
train, will receive $60 per month. 

Western Division passenger crews, running be- 
tween Denver and Cooledge, to receive highest 
rate of pay. 


Freight runs, Topeka to St. Joseph, to be paid 
on mileage basis. 

Present conditions relative to coaling engines by 
trainmen to remain in force until other satisfac- 
tory arrangements can be made. 

Strong City branch, Topeka and Kansas City 
and Kansas City and Emporia branch local pas- 
senger crews to recive $125 and $60 per month. 

Passenger crews who are now by reason of long 
runs and continuous service, granted an occasion- 
al day or Sunday off, will receive same considera- 
tion. 

Pay of men on Arkansas City, Purcell local 
freight not to be reduced by reason of this sched- 
ule so long as run remains as it now is. 

It should be also understood that in cases of 
breach of trust, where the general officers are sat- 
isfied beyond a doubt, that trainmen are dishon- 
est, they reserve the right to dismiss said train- 
men from the service without formal investiga- 
tion, as provided for in above mentioned schedule. 
Should the General or Division Officers of your 
orders question the justice of such dismissal, the 
management will endeavor to satisfy them that 
such action is justified. Yours truly, 

H. R. Nickerson, 
General Superintendent. 

Accepted for the Order of Railway Conductor? : 

A. B. Garretson, G. S. C. 

For theB. of R. T.: P. H. Morrissey, 

Acting Grand Master. 


OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI SCHEDULE, 
Establishing rates of pay and methods of pro- 
motion and discipline governing passenger con- 
ductors and brakemen, freight conductors and 
brakemen and yard switchmen (except Cincinnati, 
Louisville and East St. Louis), on the main line 
and Louisville branch of the Ohio & Mississippi 
Railway Company, as per time card in effect No- 
vember 22, 1891, and superceding all agreements 
conflicting herewith. 

passenger trainmen. 

Between Cincinati and St. Louis, on trains No. 
1. 2, 3, 4, 7 and 8. 

One conductor $120 per month 

One flagman... 65 per month 

To be run by nine crews, with an additional 
brakeman on trains No. i, 2, 3 and 4, at $55 per 
month; total of six additional men. 

Between Cincinnati and Vincennes, on trains 
No. 6. 9 and 10. 

One conductor $100 per month 

One flagman 60 per month 

To be run with two crews. 

Between St. Louis and Vincennes, on trains No. 
13 and 14. 
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One conductor $50 per month Brakeman 1 93 per round trip 

Vernon to Louisville and return. 

Conductor $3 00 per round trip 

Brakeman 2 00 per round trip 

Freight trips not provided for as above to be 
paid three cents and two cents per mile (conduc- 


One flagman 50 per month 

To be run with two crews. 

Between Cincinnati and Louisville, on trains 
Ns. 15, 16, 17 and 18. 

One conductor cents per mile 


One flagman $55 per month tor and brakemen), with twenty miles additional 


To be run with two crews. 

Between Cincinnati and Louisville, on trains 
N'o. 19 and 20. 

One conductor i x A cents per mile 

One flagman $60 per month 

To be run with one crew. 

Between North Vernon and Louisville, on 
trains No. 105 and 106. 

One conductor $90 per month 

One flagman. 50 per month 

To be run vwith one crew. 

PAY CAR TRIP-FIRST DAY. 

Cincinnati *0 Louisville, and Jeffersonville to 
Seymour. 

One conductor $3. 30 per day 

One flagman 2.20 per day 


for turn-round, a minimum of fifty miles being 
allowed (the turn-round to be added). Crews to 
consist of one conductor and two brakemen. 

LOCAL FREIGHT — EASTERN DIVISION. 

Between Storrs and Seymour. 

Conductor $85.00 per month 

Brakeman 60.00 per month 

Between Seymour and Shops. 

Conductor $85.00 per month 

Brakeman 60.00 per month 

Louisville branch, round trip. 

Conductor $85.00 per round trip 

Brakeman • 60.00 per round trip 

Crews to consist of one conductor and two or 
three brakemen, as business demands. 

THROUGH FREIGHT — WESTERN DIVISION. 

Between Shops and Cone. 


Seymour to shops, shops to Flora and Flora to Condnotor j 4 . 75 per trip 


Cone. 

Through freight rates. 

OFFICERS’ SPECIALS. 

One conductor $3.00 per day (12 hours) 

One flagman 2.00 per day (12 hours) 


Brakeman 3.15 per trip 

Between Shops and Flora. 

Conductor -$2.25 per trip 

Brakeman 1.50 per trip 

Between Flora and Cone. 

Extra sections of passenger trains, on passen-' Conductor $2.90 per trip 

ger train schedules. Brakeman 1.93 per trip 

Cincinnati and shops, shops and St. Louis, and shops to Vincennes and return. 

Conductor $2 00 per round trip 


Cincinnati and Louisville. 


One conductor $ 3 oopertrip Brakeman ,.33 per round trip 

One flagman 2.00 per trip Cone t0 Breez e, or intermediate station, and re- 

Trips run on a single freight division. turn. 

One conductor Through freight rates Conductor $3.00 perround trip 

, One flagman Through freight rates Brakeman 2 . 00 per round trip 

FREIGHT trainmen. Coal train and construction train. 

Through freight — eastern division. Conductor $85.00 per month 

Between Storrs and Seymour. Brakeman 60.00 per month 

Conductor $2.90 per trip Freight trips not provided for as above to be 


Brakeman 1.93 per trip 

Between Seymour and Shops. 

^Conductor $2.70 per trip 

bprakeman 1.80 per trip 

I Between Storrs and Lduisville. 

Conductor $4.35 per trip 

prakeman 2.90 per trip 

Between Seymour and Louisville, 


paid three cents and two cents per mile, with al- 
lowance of twenty miles for turn-round, a mini- 
mum of fifty miles being allowed (turn-round to 
be added); crews to consist of one conductor and 
two brakemen, except coal train, three brakemen, 
when necessary. 

LOCAL FREIGHT — WESTERN DIVISION. 

Between Shops and Flora.- 


Conductor $2.40 per trip Conductor $85.00 per month 

3 rakeman 1.60 per trip Brakeman 60.00 per month 

Seymour to Cochran and return. Between Flora and Cone. 

kondoctor $4 35 per round trip Conductor $85.00 per month 

■rakeman 2.90 per round trip Brakeman 60.00 per month 

[ Seymour to Milan and return. Crews to consist of one conductor and two or 

Conductor $2.90 per round trip three brakemen, as biMiness demands. 
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CONSTRUCTION TRAINS — EASTERN AND WESTERN 


DIVISIONS. 

Conductors, if paid by month .$85.00 

Brakemen, if paid by month 60.00 

Conductors, if paid by day 3.00 

Brakemen, if paid by day 2.00 


Twelve hours constituting a day’s work, and 
Sundays included in conductor's and brakemen's 
rate when paid by month. 

SPECIAL WORK — PICKING UP WRECKS, ETC. 

Conductors to receive 35 cents per hour. 
Brakemen to receive 25 cents per hour. 

From time train leaves until train arrives at 
point where sent from. Construction trains to 
be allowed this rate when working between 7 p. 
m. and 7 a. m. 

YARD SWITCHMEN. 

Cochran. 

Yard foreman $70 per month 

Yard brakeman 50 per month 

North Vernon. 

Day yardmaster $70 per month 

Night yardmaster 65 per month 

Yard brakemen 50 per month 

Seymour. 

Day yard foreman $2 35 per day 

Night yard foreman 2.35 pet day 

Yard brakemen 2.00 per day 

Shops. 

Yardmaster $85 00 per month 

Yard foremen . $2.35 per day 

Yard brakemen. . a. 00 per day 

Vincennes and Flora. 

Yardmaster $75.00 per month 

Day and night foremen $2.25 per day 

Day and night brakemen 1.90 per day 

Sundays to be divided between all crews, at 
Shops. 

EXTRAS. 

1 . For * 'deadheading, ' ' on freight or passenger 
trains, conductors and brakemen (except men 
standing extra) to receive one-half pay, basis of 
pay being rate due to the service to or from which 
deadhead is made; except that conductors dead- 
heading over the road to take the place of a con- 
ductor getting a lay-off for his own convenience, 
either going to take a run or returning, shall re- 
ceive no pay. 

When caboose is deadheaded over road on 
freight train, one man to be sent with caboose, 
and, if practicable, balance of crew to be pro- 
vided transportation and sent on passenger train; 
otherwise all go on caboose. 

When an engine and caboose are run light on 
passenger train schedule, rate of pay to be two- 
thirds of freight trip rate; when run on freight 
schedule or extra, rate to be full freight trip rate, 
Men to be run on passenger schedule only when 


quick time is needed to get crews around and 
when crews are not liable to be delayed at the 
turn-round. 

2. All men paid by the month, when perform- 
ing additional duties to those for which the 
monthly compensation they receive provides, 
shall be paid for such additional work at the 
agreed rate. 

3. Employes attending court as witnesses for 

the company, to be allowed time lost by so doing, 
with reasonable expenses; it being understood 
that trainmen returning and having to wait for | 
their caboose or crew can be used in extra serviot j 
until their turn comes. j 

4. When a train is annulled after trainmen i 
have reported for duty, and their services are not 
otherwise required, each man shall receive twen- 
ty-five miles at agreed rate, and stand first-out 

In case of being notified of train annulled before 
they report for duty, no time will be allowed. 

5. When freight crews are delayed at termi- 
nals after they have been called, and such delay 
amounts to two hours or more, from time train 
was marked up to leave, conductors shall receive 
thirty cents per hour, and brakemen twenty * 
cents per hour, for whole time delayed, less thirty 
minutes; but if delayed time is less than tin 
hours, no allowance to be made. 

6. Extra mileage allowed for turn-rounds to 
apply only where turn-round is not at the end of 
a freight division. 

• PROMOTIONS AND DISCIPLINE, 

7. Vacancies in ranks of passenger trainmen 
to be filled from ranks of freight trainmen when 
possible. Flagmen on passenger traios who have 
been promoted from freight service do not forfeit 
their rights to promotion to the position of freight 
conductor. 

It is to be understood that with taking effect of 
this agreement there shall be a grading made of 
passenger brakemen, and seniority, record and 
ability shall govern. j 

8. Vacancies in ranks of freight conductors 
will be filled by promotion from the ranks of 
freight brakemen, according to ability and age i a 
service, except that for every two brakemen pro- 
moted one experienced conductor may be hired as 
a conductor or promoted from the ranks regard- 
less of age in service. 

Conductors hired under this rule may be tem- 
porarily employed as extra brakemen, pending 
vacancy to be filled by him, and will not be con- 
sidered an experienced conductor unless he has 
had at least one year's experience as a conductor. 

9. Yard brakemen to rank with extra road 
brakemen and be eligible for road service when 
so desiring. 
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10. All promotions, either in service or runs, 
shall be by seniority *in service of the O. & M. 
company, other qualifications being satisfactory, 
except that intemperate habits or lack of educa- 
tion necessary to write up all reports required of 
conductors and yardmasters correctly, shall be 
considered a bar to promotion. 

11. From time to time, a list of trainmen eligi- 
ble to promotion in any road service or run, will 
be posted, and such employes will apply to the 
trainmaster for examination. The applicant who 
passes the most satisfactory examination shall be 
considered the next in line for promotion; it being 
agreed that the applicant, if he so desires, can 
have present at the time of examination a brother 
employe, each applicant to be examined sepa- 
rately. In case of a failure, the applicant shall 
be given an explanation stating on what points he 
is deficient. 

12. Passenger and freight crews to run first in 
first out, where practicable. Freight crews stand- 
ing in order on list for regular schedules, their 
sections and extras. 

13. Passenger brakemen going into freight 
service to come in with extra or regular freight 
brakemen, according to seniority. 

14. Conductors or brakemen suspended or dis- 
charged summarily, to have, within ten days from 
the date of offense, an impartial hearing, and if 
found to be not guilty of offense, to be reinstated 
and allowed full time while laid off ; except that, 
any employd will be dismissed without a hearing 
in case of intoxication, insubordination or col- 
lisions. 

13. Trainmen will be required to be on hand 
and ready for duty at least half hour before their 
train is due to leave. A caller will be provided a; 
terminals for crews of through freight, their sec- 
tions and extras (except crews of regular runs) 
and crews will be called as nearly as practicable 
one hour before train i$ due to leave. Trainmen 
must acknowledge time they were called by sign- 
ing book which caller will carry. 

16. Trainmen not able to take their runs must 
give ample notice to avoid delay to trains; failure 
to do so, or delaying trains by reason of being 
late, will be considered cause for suspension. 

17. Conductors are held responsible for the 
conduct of their brakemen while on duty, but in 
case of complaint, must make same in writing 
and the case will be investigated, it being under- 
stood that should summary action be necessary 
the conductor is authorized to take same and re- 
port to the division officer by telegraph, to be fol- 
lowed by written report to his superior officer. 

18. It is agreed that any question arising 
among the employes governed by this agree- 


ment, regarding any article of the agreement, 
shall be submitted to the company through the 
committee appointed by such employes. Said 
committee not to exceed five in number, and one 
of whom shall act as chairman. The company's 
representative to whom question is referred, be- 
ing first the trainmaster of the division where 
question is raised; if not settled by him, then to 
the superintendent, and finally, if necessary, to 
the general manager. 

19. In case of change of time card during the 
existence of this agreement, which effects the runs 
as herein provided, there shall be added a supple- 
ment, a written statement of the understanding 
between the parties of this agreement, relative to 
such change. 

20. When through freight crews are to be re- 
duced in number, after it becomes a settled fact 
that business is dull and likely to continue so for 
a season, reductions shall be made by taking the 
youngest conductor in the service and giving him 
regular work braking until the remaining crews 
can make reasonable wages. 

21. These articles of agreement being signed 
in good faith by the trainmen, through their com- 
mittee, and by the general manager for the rail- 
way company, will continue in force not less than 
one year from the date they take effect, and can 
not be changed in any way without thirty days' 
notice from the party desiring change, 

There are in force and effect March 1st, 1892. 

The Ohio & Mississippi Railway Company by 
J. F. Barnard, General Manager. 

J. R. Stanton, ) 

S. E. Wilkinson, [-Committee. 

Wm. Wall, ) 


A Salutation. 

We met, clasped hands and said the common 
things 

That friendliness requires, and went our way, 

Not glad or sorry. If we thought at all, 

It was perchance we might have better spent 
This precious time in reading the new book, 

Or following the subtile thought inspired 
By this or that. Ah, me, what little time 
Is left for books in this o’ercrowded world ! 

And musing thus, we lift our eyes and meet 
A stranger's. There is no call for greeting. 

And yet the printed page has lost its charm; 

For something subtler, sweeter than the thought 
We were so jealous of, holds us in thrall. 

Spirit hath spoke to spirit without words; 

Two souls have met in salutation true, 

An introduction for eternity. 

—Eleanor Kirk. 
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Mutual Benefit Life Insurance — Forfeiture of 
Rights — Restoration — Statement. 

The plaintiff in error is a mutual life insurance 
company, incorporated under the laws of Illinois, 
and doing business in Kansas. July 24, 1888, 
said company executed and delivered to S. W. 
Jameson, husband of the defendant herein, a ben- 
efit certificate, by the terms of which it agreed, 
upon certain conditions, to pay to said MaryJ. 
Jameson the sum of $2,000, upon the dea'th of her 
said husband. The said S. W. Jameson died in 
September, 1888. Suit was begun on said benefit 
certificate by the wife and beneficiary therein on 
the 6th day of February, 1889. June 14, 1889, 
the cause was tried by the court and judgment 
rendered in favor of plaintifi. The association 
appealed. 

Held , That where a member of a mutual insur- 
ance company is suspended for non-payment of 
assessments, and neglects during his lifetime to 
secure his reinstatement in accordance with the 
terms of his benefit certificate and the provisions 
of the order, his restoration to membership cannot 
be effected after his death by payment of the sum 
due from him to the company at the time of his 
death, though the period within which, if alive, 
he could have secured his reinstatement has not 
expired. Judgment reversed. 

Modern Woodmen of America vs. fameson, Kan. 
S. C., Marche, iSqj. 

Note, — The evidence and finding by the trial 
court in this cause presents a very interesting 
statement of facts. It is shown that the associa- 
tion has a head camp, having supervision over 
local camps, with power to make assessments 
upon members to pay benefits upon the death of 
members, which are collected through the local 
camps. The head clerk is the chief recording, 
corresponding and financial officer of the fra- 
ternity. 

Each local camp has a local clerk and account- 
ing officer, with power to collect assessments and 
reinstate suspended members. It is also his duty 
to notify any member of his suspension by mail, 
and inform him of the necessary requirements to 
effect a reinstatement. 


On August 7, 1888, the local clerk of the in- 
sured’s camp handed to the iusured a written no- 
tice of an assessment duly made by the head 
camp, with the ins ription: "Be sure to pay this 
before September ist.” This assessment was not 
paid during August. On September 20th said 
Jameson died instantly, of paralysis of the heart, 
while in apparent good health, and employed at 
his usual vocation. He was found by his wife, 
who, supposing him to be in a swoon, called in 
help and thereby the report was started that he 
was dangerously sick. The same evening bis 
camp was in session, and the local clerk, among 
other duties, was receiving assessments. A mem- 
ber having beard said report about Jameson 
hastened to the camp hall, and informed the clerk 
that Jameson was dangerously sick, and asked if 
his assessments were paid. The clerk produced 
the duplicate assess nent notice' and stated that it 
had not been paid and that he would receive the 
money. Thereupon said member paid the money 
and the clerk indorsed the receipt in the usual 
way, and handed it to the member, who in turn 
gave it to the wife. The clerk, at the time be 
received said payment, supposed said Jameson to 
be dangerously sick, as he was then informed. 
He was, hywever, dead, and had been for about 
fifteen minutes, although that fact was unknown 
to both the member who paid and the clerk who 
received the dues. The money was forwarded to 
the head camp, which camp immediately returned 
the same to the local camp. By reason of the 
"No Notice of Suspension” having been given 
said Jameson, except as stated in the assessment 
notice that "if it is not paid before September 
ist, 1888, you will stand suspended from partici- 
pating in all the financial benefits of this frater- 
nity until you become reinstated,” the trial court, 
as conclusions of law, found as follows; "( f/ ) 
That Jameson was not at the time of his death 
suspended from said order, no notice of suspen- 
sion having been mailed to him as required by 
the by-laws. {/>) The money was paid and re- 
ceived in good faith, in ignorance of Jameson s 
death, but after full knowledge of all the facts de- 
fendant retained, and still retains, the same, ana 
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is thereby estopped from asserting a forfeiture, if 
forfeiture had occurred, (f) No assessment hav- 
ing been made, and no showing offered of the 
amount that would be obtained thereby, the de- 
fendant is liable for the sum of $2,000 named in 
said certificate, with interest. The Supreme 
Court promptly and justly reversed these con- 
clusions of law as being erroneous. The payee 
and the clerk well knew that Jameson stood sus- 
pended, and both knew that he could not be rein- 
stated at a time when he was dangerously sick. 
How, then, could the money have been paid and 
received in good faith? This attempt at rein- 
statement amounted to little less than fraud, or 
attempt at fraud, upon the company. The very 
object of reinstatement, like that of the original 
insurance, was to insure against death. But 
Jameson had been dead 15 minutes before pay- 
ment. It is evident a dead man cannot be rein- 
stated. And if alive, he could only be restored to 
his membership by showing that his health was 
not impaired. But prior death is wholly incon- 
sistent with any idea of restoration to member- 
ship, and this is one of the most remarkable cases 
on the subject found in the legal records of the 
day. 

Mutual Benefit Insurance — Notice of Assessment — 
Pleading — Evidence — Objection Sustained — 
Presumptive Proof of the Necessity to Assess. 

The evidence showed that the insured member 
died on the 5th of February, 1885, and the plaint- 
iff. who is the beneficiary named in the certifi- 
cate, brought this action to recover the sum stip- 
ulated to be paid in the certificate in case of 
death. The contract provided that upon "re- 
ceiving notice of an assessment each member shall 
at once pay the amount to the secretary of the 
section to which he belongs. If any neglect, for 
30 days after notice, to pay said assessment, he 
shall stand suspended from that class of the en- 
dowment rank for which said assessment was 
made, and shall forfeit all claims upon said fund 
belonging to that class; and the fact of such sus- 
pensisn shall be reported to the supreme secre- 
tary upon the remittance blank; provided, that 
any member thus suspended shall have the privi- 
lege of regaining his rights in sai l class within 
three months by passing a new medical examina- 
tion, and paying all assessments that may have 
accrued up to the time of reinstatement.” 

The order defended oa the ground that an as- 
sessment on November 22d, 1884, was duly made 
in pursuance of the laws covering said endow- 
ment rank upon each member thereof; that said 
notice of assessment was given to and received by 
the plaintiff’s husband, together with a notice that 


a failure to pay said assessment by December, 
1884, would forfeit membership, and all claims 
upon the fund of his class. * 

It was in evidence that the secretary personally 
requested him to pay, but was told that he in- 
tended to pay no more assessments, and stated to 
the secretary that the lodge should suspend; and 
accordingly after the expiration of 30 days, he 
was declared suspended for non-payment, and no 
dues or assessments have since been paid. 

The plaintiff's counsel objected to this evidence 
upon the ground that the defendant order had 
not yet shown that any such assessment was regu- 
larly made, or that it was necessary to be made, 
according to the laws of the order. • The court 
sustained the objection, excluded the proof upon 
the ground stated, and gave plaintiff judgment. 

On appeal the court held , that where the laws 
of the order provided that "after paying a benefit, 
there remained in the fund belonging to the class 
of which the deceased was a member a less sum 
than is sufficient to pay a benefit in that class, 
the supreme secretary shall immediately notify 
the secretary of each section to collect and for- 
ward to him an assessment of $1 10 from each 
member of said class, which must be paid within 
30 days. ” Hence, whenever after the payment of 
a benefit, the fund becomes depleted, so that there 
is not enough to pay another benefit, the by-laws 
provide for an assessment. Therefore, neither 
the amount or the time of payment was uncertain 
or subject to the discretion of the secretary. The 
only fact to determine was whether there was on 
hand in the proper fund sufficient to pay another 
benefit, and if there was not, it then became his 
duty to send the notices of the assessment to the 
secretary of each section for service upon the 
members. Such notice from the supreme secre- 
tary was presumptive proof that the assessment 
was necessary. Judgment reversed and new trial 
granted. 

Demings vs. Supreme Lodge , K. of P. of the 
World , N. Y. C. A., March 22d, 1892. 

Change in Contract — A ssent — Waiver — Recision . 

This was an action in assumpsit brought by Bar- 
bara Margut, for the use of Bartholomew Margut, 
against the defendant aid society, to recover as- 
sessments paid upon a certificate upon plaintiff’s 
life, payable to Bartholomew Margut, her son. 

Several years after the certificate was issued, 
the society changed plaintiff's membership from 
division A. to division D. Hence, the theory of 
her suit is that this action of the society consti- 
tuted such a breach of its contract with her as 
would entitle her to rescind the contract and re- 
cover back the assessments paid on it From a 
non-suit she appealed. 
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Held, That where a member of a mutual bene- 
fit insurance company continues to pay his or her 
assessments for more than three years after re- 
ceiving notice that the classification of his mem- 
bership has been changed, he or she will be 
deemed to have assented to the change, and can- 
not rescind the contract on account of it. Judg- 
ment in non-suit sustained. 

Mar gut vs. U. B. Mutual Aid Society of Penn- 
sylvania , Penna. S. C., March 28, 1892. 

Note. — The by-laws and constitution of such 
associations usually provide for, and empower 
the proper persons to make necessary changes in 
the classification of its members, and it is pre- 
sumed this is no exceptional case. If such changes 
are made in a regular way the courts universally 
hold that the members are bound by it. 

Mutual Aid Insurance — Fund — Distribution by Will 
— Foreign Court. 

In this case the evidence showed that in 1885 
the association issued to complainant’s husband a 
certificate payable to his wife, if she survives him, 
if not to his children. Two years later he ob- 
tained an additional certificate payable to his wife 
and children. In 1891 he executed a will be- 
queathing to his wife one-half of his life policies 
for her life and widowhood, and after her decease, 
to be given to his surviving children share and 
share alike. In an action to determine the right- 
ful distribution the court, 

Held , Under the Rev. Statutes of Ontario, the 
act to secure to wives and children the benefit of 
life insurance, as amended 51 v. and 53 v. applied 
to this case, holding that the wife was entitled to 
one-half the sums payable under the certificate 
mentioned and first issued, for life, and the other 
moiety was untouched by the will, and went to 
her absolutely; while as to the second insurance 
certificate, the wife was entitled to one-half for 
life and widowhood by virtue of the will. 

In relation Mason vs. Cameron , Chancery Divis- 
ion, Canadian High Court, March 9, 1892. 

Mutual Benefit Insurance — Insurance Interests — 
Change of Beneficiary. 

1. When ti e charter of a benevolent associa- 
tion does not require the beneficiary of a certifi- 
cate of membership to have an insurable interest 
in the life of the member, and the member him- 
self makes the contract with the association, the 
beneficiary in an action on the certificate need 
not allege an insurable interest. 

2. The beneficiary of a certificate of member- 
ship in a benevolent association has no vested 
right in the certificate before the death of the 


member on whose account it was issued; and the 
right of the member to change the beneficiary 
without the consent of the beneficiary is not 
affected by the fact that the beneficiary has paid 
the assessments and has possession of the cer- 
tificate. 

3. Where neither the constitution nor by-laws 
of the benevolent association prescribed any form- 
alities for the change of beneficiary, the designa- 
tion of a different beneficiary who should hold 
the fund in trust for certain legatees in the mem- 
ber's last will, formally executed and duly pre- 
bated, wrought an effectual change of beneficiary. 
Judgment reversed. 

Masonic Benefit Ass' n of Central III. vs. Bunch ft 
al.. Mo. S. C., April 28, 1892. 


Legal and Legislative. 
Transferable Mileage Tickets. 

In the closing session the Ohio Senate defeated 
the billed passed by the House making railway 
mileage tickets transferable, and requiring that 
they be sold at two cents per mile. The bill will 
be reconsidered and carried over to the next ses- 
sion. 

In the National Congress the House committee 
has decided to report favorably the bill introduced 
by O’Neill, of Missouri, providing that nothing in 
the interstate commerce act shall prevent the issu- 
ance of joint inter-changeable 5,000 mile tickets, 
with special privileges as to the amount of bag- 
gage carried not to exceed 250 pounds. 

Railroad Passes — Foreign Court. 

It has been decided by the Supreme Court of 
Canada that an elector who accepts a railway 
pass is not entitled to vote in an election. The 
unseating of a member of the legislature on that 
ground was upheld. 

Note: If the same rule applied in the States 
few members of any State Legislature would re- 
tain their seats. 

The Massachusetts Senate, by a close vote, de- 
feated a bill to regulate the hours of labor among 
railroad employes. After amending so as to ex- 
cept from its operation ticket agents and railroad 
clerks, the House passed the bill. It provided 
that ten hours work in eleven consecutive hours 
should constitute a day’s labor in the operation 
of all roads incorporated in the State. Provisions 
for cases of actual necessity, accident or delay 
were made in the bill. 
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Correspondents will please write plainly on one side of the paper only and are requested to mail contributions so 
a? to reach us not later than the 18th of the month preceding the issue for which they are intended. Address all com 
nnmications for this Departmentt _ _ TTA „ VT .. 

MRS. N. D. HAHN, Marion, Iowa. 


Thoughts. 

All worlds are thoughts, all thoughts are worlds; 

Io every brain there lies 
Concealed the scheme of every star, 

That lights the evening skies. 

The thinker need not look without 
To find creation's plan; 

The life, the form of all the worlds, 

Perfigured, dwells in man. 

And all within and all around 
As voice and echo blend; 

All human thoughts take shining forms 
And unto outness tend. 

Man in his earthly stage is but 
The moth in his cocoon; 

Joy that the circling web of time 
.Must lose its tenant soon. 

Alan sleeps to dream; his dreams unfold 
Their white celestial wings, ' 

And bear him where the spheres of heaven 
Unwind their shining rings. 

O gentle death! O gentle dream! 

How sweet your mind control ! 

Ye doth unbar the body’s gale 
For the departing soul. 

— L T. Harris. 


Burning Drift-wood. 

O ships of mine, whose swift keels cleft 
The enchanted sea on which they sailed. 
Are these poor fragments only left 
Of vain desires and hopes that failed? 

Alas ! the gallant ships, that sailed 
On blind Adventure’s errant sent, 
Howe’er they laid their courses, failed 
To reach the haven of Content, 


And of my ventures, those alone 
Which Love had freighted, safely sped, 

Seeking a good beyond my own, 

By clear eyed Duty piloted. 

Take with you, on your Sea of Dreams, 

The fair, fond fancies dear to youth, 

I turn from all that only seems, 

And seek the sober grounds of truth, 

Heap high my hearth ! No worth is lost; 

No wisdom with the folly dies, 

Burn on, poor shreds, your holocaust 
Shall be my evening sacrifice ! 

Far more than all I dared to dream. 
Unsought before my door I see; 

On wings of fire and steeds of steam 
The world’s great wonders come to me. 

And holier signs, unmarked before, 

Of love to seek and power to save, — 

The righting of the wronged and poor. 

The man evolving from the slave. 

And life, no longer chance or fate, 

Safe in the gracious Fatherhood. 

I fold o’er wearied hands and wait, 

In calm assurance of the good. 

And well the waiting time must be, 

Tho brief or long its granted days, 

If Faith and Hope and Charity 

Sit by my evening hearth-fire’s blaze. 

I know the solemn monotone 
Of waters calling unto me; 

I know from whence the airs have blown 
That whisper of the Eternal Sea. 

As low my fires of drift-wood burn, 

I hear that sea’s deep sounds increase. 

And, fair in sunset light, discern 
Its mirage lifted isles of Peace. 

— Whittier in Independent , Jan. 2. 
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Success. 

The stoutest ship may breast the gale, 

And still be driven back; 

What though to reach the port she fail, 

Shall we declare she could not sail, 

Because she had to tack? 

When storms belate and plagues impede, 
When aches and ills betide, 

Ambition’s goal may not be won — 

Yet hast thou bravely, nobly done 
If thou hast bravely tried. 

"He nobly does who nobly dares” 

When trials sore oppress 
Whose perseverance naught can shake, 
Though failure follows in his wake, 

His failure is success. 

The fiercest battles are to fight, 

The strongest forts to scale, 

Sometimes the bravest heroes fall, 

Sometimes the truest lives of all, 

Are lived by ones who fail. 

— Myron Hanford Veon in Pittsburg Dispatch . 

♦ 

St. Joseph, Mo., May 3, 1892. 
Editor Ladies' Department: 

Owing to sickness I am a little late with my re- 
port of the organization of our Auxiliary Benevo- 
lent Division No. 17, St. Joseph, Mo. 

We were organized February 9th by Mrs. 
Loughridge, ably assisted by Mrs. Dill, Mrs, 
Hartridge and Mrs. Roberts, of Loyalty Division, 
Creston, Iowa. The following officers were 
elected: Mrs. Kimball, president; Mrs. Larkin, 
vice president; Mrs. Foot, secretary and treasur- 
er; Mrs. Sims, senior sister; Mrs. McKeeby, 
junior sister; Mrs. Rose, inside guard, Delegate 
to June convention at Philadelphia Mrs. Ibe; 
alternate, Mrs. Sims. 

We had 23 charter members and have been 
adding to our membership every meeting since. 

Ever since our organization we have had the 
support and encouragement of the brothers of Di- 
vision No. 14 1, Order of Railway Conductors. 
Fully appreciating their kindness, the sisters, at a 
merry gathering of conductors and their families, 
in the O. of R. C. hall, April 13th, presented Di- 
vision No. 141, with a handsome altar cloth, com- 
posed ot the emblematic colors of the Order, red, 
green and white. It was a complete surprise to 
the brothers (fully demonstrating the fact that 
ladies can keep a secret), but they were equal to 
the occasion, and speeches were made by mem- 
bers of Division 14 1 and visiting brothers. 

After the presentation refreshments were served 
and with music and a social good time, the even- 
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ing passed rapidly, and at a reasonable hour all 
left for home with the feeling that our first social 
was a success. Mrr. C. A. Ransom, 

Corresponding Secretary. 

April 13. 1892. 

Editor Ladies' Department : 

On Wednesday afternoon, in the hall of Di- 
vision 38, corner of Sixth and Walnut streets, in 
Continental building, third floor, the wives of, 
railway conductors met, under the guidance of 
the deputy grand president of Ladies’ Auxiliary 
to O. R C., Mrs. G. M. Loughridge, and organ- 
ized Excelsior Auxiliary No. 19. 

Those assisting from other auxiliaries were 
Mrs. G. M. Loughridge, Mrs. Wm. Dill and Mrs. 
Harsh, Creston; Mrs. J. W. Yetts, Mrs. J. W. 
Kirkhart, Mrs. Milton Rutter, Mrs. D. C. Du 
Bois and Mrs. J. M. Crail, Ottumwa, Iowa. To 
these ladies Excelsior extends gratitude and thanks 
for the appropriate m inner in instituting and ex- 
emplifying this grand and beautiful work. 

Twenty-one ladies were duly obligated and in- 
structed, with the following officers for the ensu- 
ing year: President, Mrs. O. F. Johnston; vice 
president, Mrs. M. E. Rich; secretary and treasur- 
er, Mrs. E. N. Agnew; senior sister, Mrs. Charles 
Nicholas; junior sister, Mrs. Gordon Fox; guard, 
Mrs. J. W. Russell; grand delegate, Mrs. An- 
drew McLees. 

Regular meeting* are held the second and 
fourth Wednesdays of each month, at 2:30 p. m. 

At the close they were called from labor to re- 
freshment, which had been prepared by the 
members of Division No. 38, and was made, if 
possible, more enjoyable by the mandolin trio’s 
discourse of sweet music, comprising vocal and 
instrumental selections. 

No further praise is necessary, as the members 
of this Order are noted throughout the land for 
their genial ways and genero us hospitality. 

Mrs. E. N. Agnew 
— — — ♦ 

Why Do We Call It Death? 

"Why make ye this ado and weep, the damsel is 
not dead, but sleepeth.” 

That is what Christ said on one occasion, and 
when called to the weeping sisters of Lazarus be 
said to His disciples: "Our friend Lazarus 
sleepeth ” Why do ioe call it death? "What 
seems so is transition.” And especially Christian 
people, who speak of the "other sphere” as 
“home.” "Why make ye this ado and weep”\ 
when the loved one has only "gone home.” \ 

There is no death: rr// is life. When the frost j 
sears the leaves and grass and flowers we do not 
call them dead; just sleeping to awaken with the j 
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spring. Nothing ever dies. It may change , but 
not die Just now the lovely verses of J. L. Mc- 
Creery come to my mind. 

There is no death! The stars go down 
To rise upon some fairer shore; 

And bright in Heaven's jeweled crown 
They snine for evermore. 

There is no death! The dust we tread 
Shall change beneath the summer showers 
To golden grain or mellowed fruit, 

Or rainbow tinted flowers. 

The granite rocks disorganize, 
f And feed the hungry moss they bear; 

The forest leaves driok daily life 
From out the viewless air. 

There is no death! The leaves may fall, 

And flowers may fade and pass away ; 

They only wait through wintry hours 
The coming of the May. 

There is no death! An angel form 
Walks o’er the earth with silent tread; 

He bears our best loved things away; 

And th«n we call them “dead.” 

He leaves our hearts all desolate; 

He plucks our fairest, sweetest flowers, 
Transplanted into bliss, they now 
Adorn immortal bowers. 

The bird-like voice, whose joyous tones 
Made glad these scenes of sin and strife, 

Sings now an everlasting song 
Around the tree of life. 

Where'er be sees a smile too bright 
Or heart too pure for taint and vice, 

He bears it to that world of light, 

To dwell in Paradise. 

Born unto that undying life, 

They leave us but to come again; 

With joy we welcome them the same — 

Except their sin and pain. 

And ever near us, though unseen, 

The dear immortal spirits tread; 

For all the boundless universe 
Is life — there are no dead. 


We quote the following from the Michigan Pa- 
triot for the benefit of those interested in National- 
ism: 

"Under Nationalism, when we pick up a news- 
paper it will not be filled so full of advertisements 
that our patience will be taxed almost beyond en- 
durance in trying to find the items of real interest. 

The women will not be compelled to wash, iron, 
bake, churn, mop, make beds, get meals, wash 
dishes, sweep, tend chickens, and cut out, make 
and mend garments all in one day. 

The men will not be compelled to engage in the 
first vocation that presents itself, whether or not 
it is adapted to his natural ability. For instance, 
a natural born editor will not be compelled to be 
a farmer, merchant or miner; while one whose 
natural inclinations would lead him to make a 
success of some kind of manual labor, will not ba 


induced, by surrounding circumstances, to accept 
a call in one of the professional walks of life, only 
to make a complete failure and finally, on account 
of discouragements, resulting from want of adapt- 
ability to his work, to end his own life to get rid 
of his trouble. 

True motherly relations can then be exercised, 
for the mother, then, instead of being obliged to 
be a household drudge, tired and weary, both in 
heart and brain, can find time to minister to the 
needs of her offspring, and can truly enjoy the lit- 
tle angels of “light and peace,” given us by the 
Father of all, to guide into paths of wisdom and 
true developments. 

Children born under this form of government, 
would not in so many instances be robbed of their 
rightful inheritance which is a perfectly developed 
spiritual, intellectual and physical organization, 
by the forced abuses which are endured by the 
parents years before the child’s life is begun. 

• People will not then be obliged to labor from 
twelve to sixteen hours out of the twenty-four, to 
keep starvation from the door, and then if having 
succeeded in laying by a competency (which less 
than half of our people succeed in doing), should 
adversity come, they will not be obliged to accept 
“charity” in the way of a residence in the poor 
house, and associations with the low, depressed 
and immoral. 

Under the National form of government, the 
adage that, “There is only a penny’s difference 
between the laborer and the idler, and the idler 
gets the penny," wont apply, equal effort and 
equal reward will then be the rule. 

Envy, that arch destroyer of human develop- 
ment, will then vanish, for where the income of 
all are equal, we cannot command respect and 
homage because of our superior dress, homes,, 
equipage, etc., but merit alone will win. 

Under Mr. Bellamy's system crime will grad- 
ually diminish until it will “cease to be." In the 
first place there will be no glaring temptations 
held out to the morally weak, to ruin his brother 
man, by giving him liquid poison that places him 
in fit condition to yield to all sorts of temptations, 
and then there will be no selfish ends to be gained 
by indulging in theft or robbery, for there will 
only be one source of demand, as well as one 
source of supply, and all surplus articles, held in 
possessson, not being of value to the government, 
will have to be retained at the individual’s own in- 
convenience or else given away. 

Some people argue that there are objections to 
“Nationalism." If they will only put on their 
thinking caps and inform us by what method of 
reasoning they find perfection in our present sys- 
tem, when one part of our population do all the 
work and another part receive all the privileges, 
when one class live in luxury and affluence and 
another class are either barely comfortable or 
else in absolute need of everything that renders 
life sweet and desirabla, we will be glad to hear 
their arguments. 

When a universal education, based on true 
principles, is given to all, we shall have no more 
ignorant voters, ignorant laborers and ignorant 
politicians, filling onr land with corruption and 
vice. 

Let all who are awake be earnest, watch, work 
and pray, the right will win. R. J. C. 

Springport, Mich." 
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Frankfort, Ind., May 16, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

Brother Blevins, of Division 254, met with a 
painful accident ten days ago, by having one of 
his feet mashed so bad it had to be amputated 
above the ankle. Brother James Smith is also 
laid up with a bad foot and is expecting to have it 
amputated above the ankle. He is now at Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

I cannot agree with some of my ex-B. of R. C. 
Brothers who failed to transfer their membership 
as per agreement. I had no trouble with mine, 
and it seems to me as though the Brothers are 
trying to put the blame on some one’s shoulders 
other than their own for neglecting to do as they 
were instructed by our secretaries, who were very 
prompt in notifying us. I cannot see why Brother 
Clark is to blame for not extending the tiirie, as 
he is only one of the committee who made the 
agreement, and for him to think of extending the 
the time would be out of the question and assum- 
ing a responsibility which might be objected to 
by the majority of said committee. 

With best wishes for the success of the Order 
and The Conductor. 

Yours in P. F., 

J. J. Murphy. 

Seymour, Ind., Mar. 14, 1892. 
Ed t. r Railway Conductor : 

With many apologies for the long silence of his 
Division, the undersigned having been elected to 
the position of correspondent, makes his bow 
very humbly to the thousands of readers of The 
Conductor, and with many misgivings, for rail- 
road men, the world over, are noted as expert 
critics and noted kickers, yet if we had all been 
born editors, and literary people, there would have 
been none left to run the freight trains, and do 
the vast amount of "cussin” that seemingly has 
fallen to the lot of railroad men. Yet with all 
their profanity, at most times spoken unthoughted- 
ly, manly hearts beat within their breasts, and one 
and all they are known far and near as a body of 
men who in time of trouble or distress will hang 


on to each other like grim death, and their hands 
are ever open to charity. Yet, very, very seldom 
do they get credit for their better nature. Thanks 
to organizations, their ranks are getting better 
each year, and rapidly drifting to a better stand- 
ing in society, Even in our quiet little city 
where "growlers are rushed” on the sly on Sun- 
day, and when you can't get in, at the front door 
unless he knows you ministers in the pulpit 
have broken the record and have prayed for rail- 
road men just like they do for "our soldiers and 
sailors," and all in all, everything is tending to- 
ward making them feel that they are just as good 
as anybody. Seymour Division No. 301, O. R. 
C., of which your humble servant has the honor 
to represent, in these columns, was organized 
Oct. 31st, 1891, by Brother Wilkins. It is located 
at Seymour, Indiana, one of the cosiest little 
cities on the line of the Ohio and Mississippi rail- 
way. Our membership numbers sixty-five, and 
was reorganized from Division 48 of the B. R. C. 
Many of the readers of The Conductor proba- 
bly have cause to remember some of those com- 
posing the latter in days gone by, when each 
and all were watching movements made by an- 
tagonistic members oi opposite fraternities. But 
thanks to the commission and committee, who 
together effected the consolidation at Cedar Rap- 
ids, we are all "in it" now, and realize fully that 
'tis good for brethern to dwell together in peace. 
We have a good working division whose members 
are very regular in attendance, and who sleep 
with their boots on ready for business at any and 
all times. Have met our superiors in several 
little bouts, generally coming out victorious, ex- 
cept at our last friendly (?) conference, when we 
got it swiped to us a little, yet still retain our 
vigor, and ready for anything that turns up. 

The Order has exceeded our brightest antici- 
pations, and we are well pleased with its ritual 
work, etc , yet, believing that the best way to 
have laws changed is to express ourselves freely 
through our organ, thus giving our grand officers 
our idea?, &c. They can’t do it all themselves, 
and 'tis much better to have "our say" in this 
manner than to be a dummy, and after the con- 
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vention is over make vigorous kicks that are un- 
availing. Not wishing to trespass on your time, 
Brother Wm. D., we will deal out our tirade, 
and critizisms in small doses beginning in our 
next. 

With kind regards to all Brothers, and an in- 
vitation to call on us if in our vicinity on the 2d 
and 4th Sundays of each month at 2 p. m. 

Yours in P. F., 

C. W. M. 

Asheville, N. C., May 6, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

As you and your readers have not heard from 
318 since their organization, I guess you can find 
space in yoar valuable paper for my short note. 
We have had a great deal of work to do since our 
organization as we have twelve more members 
than we had when organized. You would have 
heard from us sooner, but as every thing has 
been workin-g O. K. with us until we awoke one 
morning not: long since to find two of our Brother 
conductors in jail. Everybody was surprised, 
and we as Brothers were sick at heart. They 
were charged with stealing meat in large 
lots at several times on the Asheville & Spartens- 
burg Division. I will try to explain to our Brothers 
how the stealing was carried on. According to 
the evidence given before our court and his Hon. 
Summey, Esq. Hawkins, agent at Flat Rock, 
N. C.,-was connected in the stealing and turned 
states evidence. He testified that Conductor J. 
L. Deprato asked him if he could handle a lot of 
meat; that he (Deprato) had a friend in Asheville 
who had a lot of meat and if he could sell some 
of it they both could make a small commission. 
In a few days he left a lot of meat. He (Hawkins) 
sold the meat and paid over the money to J. L. 
Deprato and he received a small commission. 

In a few days Hawkins asked Deprato where he 
got the meat. His reply was you have sold this 
lot and are as guilty as I and had better keep it 
up Several times after meat was left in the 
depot in large lots. Hawkins testified that he 
never had seen either of the conductors leave any 
meat, but when he knew they were coming he 
would leave the warehouse door unlocked and the 
next morning he would find the meat in the ware- 
house. He would box the meat and sell it in 
boxes. After the first lot he received one half 
the proceeds. He also testified that Conductor 
]. D. Mancrief left one lot when Deprato was off. 
He had charge of Deprato’s crew at the time of 
the stealing. Moncrief was Deprato’s flagman. 
One of the brakemen, John Singleton, was the 
first to be arrested. He had brought about 1,200 
pounds of meat to Asheville and sold it to a colored 
merchant. He escaped from detective Billy Dever 
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taking with him Billy’s S. and W. agent. Haw- 
kins hearing of the brakeman’s arrest and that 
detectives were working up the case, thought how 
bad it would look with the striped suit on goes to 
Asheville and called on superintendent R. R_ 
Bridges, telling him the whole story. 

It appeared by the evidence given by some of 
the parties who bought the meat from Hawkins, 
that they had bought flour and other articles, but 
as the indictment only mentioned meat nothing 
was said about the flour. The other brakeman 
was put on the stand, but refused to answer any 
questions — said he was afraid the friends of the 
conductors would kill him. He was put in j ail, 
but still refused to speak. Justice Summey bound 
them over to court. The bonds were $200 each, 
trial to come off the last Monday in April. They 
were in jail two or three days. They did not 
appear for trial — last heard of was in the Lone 
Star state. 

Deprato was raised in Bristol, Tenn., and for 
some time has been a railroad man on several 
roads in Texas, and the west. Moncrief was 
raised in Texas. Has been in this country four 
years. They both were O. R. C. men in good 
standing and hold Division cards for 1892^ 
Charges were preferred against them and they 
were expelled at our last regular meeting. 

I regret very much that it is my duty to write 
an account of this trouble where any of our mem- 
bers were connected, but it is nothing but right 
that they should be exposed. I hope this will be 
a warning to our Brothers who handle bulk meat. 
J. L. Deprato.and J. D. Moncrief did not offer 
any evidence in defense. 

Hoping that next time I write it will be on, 
some other subject, 

Yours in P. F., 

W. W. Barber, 

Sec. 318. 

Helena Div. No. 243, Missoula, Mont. 
Editor Railway Conductor; 

Dear Sir and Bro. : — As we have never had a 
correspondent to your valuable journal from this 
Lodge and believing some of the absent brothers 
would like to know what is going on in this coun- 
try, I have concluded to give them a few items 
from No. 242. Business is pretty good upon the 
Rocky Mountain Division for this time of the year 
on account of the large shipment of company ties, 
but we have a large supply of extra men and it 
keeps them a rustling to make a good average 
month's pay. It would not be advisable for any 
more to come this way at present in search of em- 
ployment, but should any brother come this way 
he will receive a hearty welcome if he is made of 
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the right material. Lodge 243 has a fine lot of 
men, and as their past record shows they are 
made of the right kind of stuff, and in a recent 
issue they demonstrated that fact when through 
the influence of a foreign monopoly, known in 
Montana as the Missoula Mercantile'Company, 
Supt. S. G. Ramsey, of the RockyMountain Divis- 
ion of the N/ P. Company was removed, and a 
rumor circulated that they made the re- 
mark that they would make Col. S. G. Ramsey, 
superintendent, Jim Hill, Jim Burke and Mr. 
Angavine walk out of town as well as several of 
the trainmen who took part in a recent election 
where the Missoula Mercantile Company lost sev- 
eral thousand dollars and for the first tims in 
years took the control of the city of Missoula out 
of their hands. They started in with Col. S. G. 
Ramsey, and the employes considering that this 
insult had been an encroachment upon the rights 
of American citizenship by foreigners sufficient 
cause for an investigation. The employes held 
several indignation meetings at Missoula in which 
all employes from the section man to the passen- 
ger conductors and engineers were presant. The 
result was that a telegram was sent to General 
Manager Mellon, of the Nor. Pac. R. R., request- 
ing his presence at Missoula, to investigate the 
case as the men had information which warranted 
the request, and also requested that Col. S. G. 
Ramsey be retained in his official position until 
such investigation was had. Mr. Mellen wired 
the employes that he would be in Missoula in a 
few days, but not in time to prevent the change. 
This did not satisfy the men and they concluded 
they might as well go together as one at a time. 
In the meantime Geo. W. Dickinson, assistant 
general superintendent, was sent to Missoula to 
try and settle the difficulty. This he did after giv- 
ing his assurance that Mr. Mellen would be in 
Missoula as soon as possible and grant an investi- 
gation. While Mr. Dickinson’s explanation stayed 
the pending trouble the employes still believe the 
Missoula Mercantile Company is at the bottom 
and will find out if the investigation ever comes 
up, for the boys are expecting Mr. Mullen here 
every day. 

Mr. Ramsey in his official capacity left no stone 
unturned to make his administration a profitable 
one for the company and a pleasure for the em- 
ployes to work under him. He dealt justice to 
all, and his “motto” was, never kick a man when 
he is down. This “motto” lived up to by an of- 
ficial could not help to make true and faithful 
friends along the line even among men who were 
not directly under him, who regretted to see him 
removed simply to gratify a sore-head monopoly, 
which is not by far one of the largest shippers over 
the Nor. Pac. R. R. 


The management of the Nor. Pac. R. R. could 
do the directors no greater an injustice than re- 
moving a man as capable and qualified as Col. S. 
G. Ramsey from his official position. Col. S. G. 
Ramsey tock this division when it was known all 
over the country as a stake division, he made this 
division what it is today by hard work, and an extra 
man will have to stay here at least 18 months to 
have a regular job braking. This division was 
also known as the Smoke and Headlight Division 
of the Nor. Pac. R. R. as four or five wrecks per 
week was a common occurrence. In losing Mr. 
Ramsey from this division the employes lose their 
best friend and the Nor. Pac. Company a faithful 
official. The employes expect to give Mr. Ram- 
sey a great benefit before his departure for the 
east in the shape of a purse, with the good wishes 
of every employ^ upon the division. Never in 
the writer’s career as a railroad man have I seen 
au official leave a road with so many friends and 
well wishers as does Mr. S. G. Ramsey, of the R. 
M. Division of the N. P. R. 

The passenger conductors are not so well satis- 
fied as they were before the new time card took 
effect as their lay-over is changed and they have 
longer runs, therefore longer hours. 

Passenger crews on 1 and 2, Helena to Hope, 
are Dennin, Snedaker, Preston, Grinnel, with 
lay-over at Helena. 

Crews on 3 ane 4, Butte to Hope, are Conduc- 
tors Cunningham, Cleary, Crandal, Reimers, with 
lay-over at Butte. Conductor Collins on the Gar- 
rison swing, White on the Remini branch and 
Sires on the Marysville branch, Conductor Hol- 
bert on the Bitter Root branch, Conductors Dou- 
dell and Sawhill upon the Snake run, Conductor 
Simpkins on tha D. & P. branch. 

The freight conductors are Nixon and King on 
Helena Hill. Conductors Prouty,’ Miles, Hog^n, 
Long, Powill, Connor, Dyson and McGonigal are 
on the east end, Paul and M unger on local, Con- 
ductors Ward and Beohler on Arlee Hill, Con- 
ductors Alexander, Clark and Jamieson on fast 
freight; Conductors Grindell and May on local, 
Conductors Kilpatrick, Gilbert, Jenkins, Ritzer, 
Curren, Lavell and Deverger. All are good O. 
R. C. men but two and they may come in in the 
near future. 

The extra conductors are Fuller, Virgin, Dick, 
Raymond, Keltenback, McDonald, Cowan, Mitch- 
ell, Solean and Murphy. I am sorry I can not 
put Alfalfa George on the list. He is a good civil 
service man but the examination was too hard. 

I will not take up any more of your valuable 
time or space but can assure you that No. 243 is 
in a prosperous condition with applications at 
every meeting. We have ten or fiiteen Order men 
braking and will v, rite them up in your next if this 
passes the waste basket. 

Yours in P. F. r No. 243. 
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Unanswerable Logic. 

Editor Rai Iway Conductor : 

In view of the length of time that must elapse 
prior to onr next Grand Convention, I submit, for 
publication in the columns of The Conductor 
the following motion: 

Scent — Grand Lodge Room. Time — Session of iSgj. 

Brother Grand Chief Conductor: 

The Brother from Kansas: 

If the Grand Division please, I move you that 
The Conductor be now declared the official po- 
litical organ of the Order, and that the present 
Editor thereof be elected by acclamation, and that 
he shall remain and act in that capacity so long 
as both he and The Conductor shall exist; 

And that he be now empowered with the full 
and unlimited authority to dictate the political 
policy of all the members in the Order, and all 
who are not members, and further that he be now 
authorized to appoint a committee of sufficient 
numbers, (not to exceed one thousand) of big 
strong men, who shall seize upon all the members 
of the railway employes club, both individually 
and collectively, and expeditiously and uncere- 
moneoosly drag them off to some secluded spot 
on the front steps of the State House of their re- 
spective States, on the Fourth Day of July, at 
high noon, where at such time and place the po- 
litical editor of The Conductor shall appear 
with a dangerous weapon (a quill pen) and ac:om- 
panied by Gillmore's full band who shall play a 
funeral dirge, sach as "Annie Rooney,” "Me- 
ginty,” or some other new and appropriate funeral 
music of sufficient mournfulness, shall then and 
there proceed to knock the political liver out of 
the said members of said "Club” (with his quill 
pen). 

And further, if any one either in or out of the 
Order, presumes to criticise the past present or 
future conduct of our most worthy political Edi- 
tor, there shall at once be a new committee ap- 
pointed as before who shall then and 
there seize upon bis body and drag him thence to 
che same secluded spot as before mentioned, 
where he shall be sumarily dealt with in the hor- 
rible manner as before designated, as the fate of 
all members of the detested railway employes 
club. And further, he shall now be declared free 
and unsullied from any and all connection with 
the financial losses which is claimed the Order 
sustained under the reign of our late ex-Grand 
Chief Conductor; and if it is true that our politi- 
cal editor was cognizant at the time these losses 
were being sustained, and was pecuniarily inter- 
ested in the same, but has since said that he was 
laboring under a temporary aberration of mind 
and socket book, bis statement shall now be de- 


clared accepted without prejudice and his inno- 
cence established on that basis, and if this does 
not make it clear to any one either in or out of 
the Order, that any connection which he (our po- 
litical Editor) might have had with this financial 
loss, was due entirely to the mental abberation of 
mind and pocket-book, afore- mentioned: they 
shall be caused by the above committee (who 
shall now be declared a standing Committee ow- 
ing to the press of business) in the same summary 
manner to appear before our political Editor, and 
then and there accept any explanation that he in 
his political sagacity may see fit to make, and fur- 
ther that he shall not be required to tell the same 
story twice in the same manner, and that after 
hearing our political Editor’s version of this un- 
fortunate financial affair, (which shall now be de- 
clared a chestnut) they shall be dragged to the 
same secluded spot as those who have gone be- 
fore. and then and there be left to the mercy of 
our political Editor’s spleen, and that if in his 
magnanimity shall see fit to spare them they shall 
become and remain his political strikers for ever 
after. 


And further, the political office for which in an 
"unguarded moment” our Political Editor at the 
"solicitation” of many politicians became an as- 
pirant, shall now be declared vacant, and he be 
installed therein, to remain so long as he sball 
deem it of profit to him; and that if he at any fu- 
ture time desires to represent the 5th Iowa Con- 
gressional District in the National Legislature, 
as predicted, he shall be declared elected by ac- 
climation, by the legal voters of that district with- 
out recourse. 


And further, that he be empowered to select 
from among his Ultimate friends , who belong 
to the anti "soulless corporations” and "per cap- 
ter" chain gang, a sufficient number to take pos- 
session of the vast wealth, and sources of wealth, 
of the aforementioned "soulless corporations” 
and in a summary manner proceed to extract the 
"aqua” from out their stocks, their ill-gotten 
gains from their pockets, and the life out of their 
worthless carcasses of the "bloated plutocrats” 
who hold the bonds and stocks of the aforemen- 
tioned "soulless corporations” and turn the same 
over to our Political Editor, (money, lives and all) 
to be treated and used as his individual property 
and assets. 

Ana further, that this Grand Division shall be 
considered a special committee to procure news- 
paper clippings containing notices of the railway 
en ploy£s' club, and members of the Order, and 
those who are not members, who may at 
some previous time offended our Political Editor, 
by not holding the same political views as he, 
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and for having the temerity to express their views, 
contrary to his wishes, and that this Grand Di- 
vision now in session shall set aside and appro- 
priate a sum sufficient to defray the expenses of 
an extra edition of Thb Conductor for the pur- 
pose of allowing our Political Editor the oppor- 
tunity of unburdening himself on the individuals 
noticed in said clippings and also the papers that 
have had the audacity to notice them; and if their 
names shall appear again in a public newspaper 
they shall have the attention of the standing com- 
mittee, our Political Editor and his quill pen; or 
if any one should intimate that there was a num- 
ber of “Order” men in this neck of woods who 
believe that our Political Editor is being well paid 
to turn the columns of Thb Conductor into a 
political grindstone on which “Hon. John Davis, 
of Kansas,” (see April Conductor, page 163) and 
other such Honorables( ?) may sharpen up their 
political tomahawks for the purpose of hewing 
down the gross receipts of the numerous “soul- 
less corporations” that infest our country and 
burden a tax- ridden people. And that it is their 
private opinion, publicly expressed, that all such 
money should be placed to the account of the 
Grand Lodge, rather than the private account of 
our Political Editor. 

They shall receive a visitation of the standing 
committee and the rest of the gang. 

And further, that if any one should suggest to 
our Political Editor, (in answer to his editorial on 
page 207 of the May Conductor), wherein he 
says, “in some of our largest divisions not a single 
copy of The Conductor is taken, not even one 
for the division,” that the reason why this is so is 
because he has turned The Conductor into a 
political organ, in the columns of which he assails 
any and every anybody both in and out of the 
“Order,” without regard to truth , who has the 
temerity to hold and express political views other 
than those dictated by his “royal highness;” or if 
they were to suggest that it would be more to the 
interest, credit and decency of the “Order” to 
publish promptly the obituaries of our deceased 
brethren rather than to crowd them out and deer 
their publication (as in the cases of Brother Malt- 
by, of Division No. 11, Brother Murphy, of No. 
179, and others,) in order to utilize the space for 
“roasting” members who were still alive, and had 
objected to having their political policy dictated 
by our editor, they shall at once receive a visit 
from the Standing Committee, and any explana- 
tion that our Political Editor may now make for 
deferring the publication of the obituaries re- 
ferred to shall be accepted, and the truthfulness 
of it not questioned; and in the future he shall be 
allowed to increase the dimensions of The Con- 


ductor, whenever it may become necessary to da 
so, to the end that he may publish the memorials 
of deceased brethren promptly; and no important 
“personal journalism” (May Conductor, page 
200) or political matter be crowded out , and the 
Political Editor's nervous system prostrated and 
his bank account affected thereby; and inasmuch 
as his aesthetic sense has been rudely shocked by 
the “stereotyped obituary resolutions, with the 
date of the meeting by which the resolution was 
adopted,” (May Conductor, page 207,) in the fu- 
ture members of the “Order” must in all in- 
stances apply to our Political Editor, who will 
furnish obituaries on short notice, at unreasona- 
ble rates; cash must accompany the order; postage 
stamps will not be taken in payment for memorial 
notices. 

Or if they should suggest that it was neither 
good sense nor fraternal for the editor of 
The Conductor to use that organ to publish the 
personal likes and dislikes (even as he says that 
he is running the paper, and will run it as he sees 
fit) of the editor, and to “roast" members of the 
“Order” who are honestly working in the interest 
of their fellow-workmen and brethren, for fear 
that at some time they might oppose his re-elec- 
tion to the position he now holds, and thereby 
deprive him of the opportunity of selling the in- 
fluence of The Conductor to some political 
party, which would enable him to enrich him elf 
at the expense of the honor of the “Order,” they 
shall be subjected to a visit by the standing com- 
mittee, etc. Now, if anyone shall be guilty of 
charging any or ali of the above (even though it 
be true) he shall be deemed guilty of an offense 
and be turned over to the tender mercies of our 
political editor, the standing committee anu the 
quill pen. 

And further, that inasmuch as our political 
editor is afflicted with a malignant attack of diar- 
rhea of “personal journalism” he shall have the 
free and unlimited privilege of “roasting” Brother 
Honin, Brother Hall, Brother Rogers, Harry P. 
Robinson, the “Majah,” Cal. Brice, or the author 
of this motion even, without let or hindrance, at 
any and all times; and if the attack of diarrhea 
continues in its present magnitude, he shall have 
the privilege of issuing The Conductor daily, if 
necessary, in order that he may relieve himself, 
and thereby remove the responsibility of a rush 
of “gall” to the head; and he is hereby privileged, 
to call them “Molochs,” liars, or anything else 
within his category; and if they or their friends, 
kick, they shall at once be caused by the standing, 
committee to submit to an interview with our 
political editor and his quil pen. 

And further, if anyone should suggest that 
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tbwe must be "sottething in it' 1 for the editor 
when he assails the veracity and integrity of 
Father Coffin, the friend of the train men, and 
the champion of their automatic coupler and 
power brake movement, and takes up the cudgel 
against Father Coffin in the interest of Jay and 
George Gould, the millionare railroad owners, 
they shall at once be visited by the standing 
committee, etc. 

Mow, in consideration of the political inter i- 
gence, sagacity and "inflooence" of our most 
worthy editor, and the valuable services he is now 
rendering the '‘Order" as its political pilot in 
steering members clear of the , rocks and shoals 
located in the vicinity of "the soulless corpora- 
tions," which stand as a perpetual menace to the 
body politic, a*:d is to-day resting with crushing 
effect on the shoulders of the railway employes 
which means nanght but his utter annihilation 
2nd destruction, and recognizing him as the 
‘Mohammed" who will successfully lead us to 
tbit “Mecca" of perfect political prosperity and 
peace. 

I now most respectfully urge on this conven- 
tion the importance and absolute necessity of adopt- 
ing this motion. 

Brother Grand Chief Conductor: 

The Brother from Pennsylvania. 

I wish to second the motion of the Brother 
from Kansas. 

G. C. C : Brethren, you have heard the motion, 
what is the pleasure of the division? [Many 
voices. Question. Question. 

G. C. C : All in favor of the motion made by 
the Brother from Kansas will signify the same by 
the nsnaJ voting sign. [All present vote in the 
affirmative] 

G. C. C.: All who oppose the motion will 
3;i signify by the same. [Not a vote cast in the 
negative.] 

The Grand Chief Conductor now declares the 
motion carried, and the grand political mogul, 
printer, ex-conductor, dictator and politician by 
solicitation," is duly elected and declared the 
perpetual political editor of the conductors, "with 
fall power to act" until the "Order" shall be 
relieved by Divine Providence. 

W. M. Mitchell, 

b Member Mo. Div. 245. 

f 

1 Norfolk, Va., May 22, 1892. 

Editor Railway Conductor'. 

For the past ten days I have been trying to find 
ime to give you a brief sketch of the banquet 
given byR. E. Lee Division No. 205 in honor of 
lur esteemed Bro., C. H. Wilkins, who advised 
bar secretary-treasurer that he would be with us 


Fri&Ay, ^iaV 6, Accordingly we made all 

hftc&ssAry irfiftgements to give our Bro. and as- 
sistant grand chief a hearty welcome. Oar com- 
mittee met the C. & O. train promptly at 12:05 P- 
m., on which we expected he would arrive, but 
failing to put in an appearance we continued to 
meet the various trains by which he could possi- 
bly have come until the 9:20 p, m. train over the 
N. & W. and the last one in. After which we re- 
paired to the St. Elmo hotel in Portsmouth, 
where we were met by the genial, hospitable and 
cultured gentleman, Mr. Walter W. Nee, the pro- 
prietor, who ushered us into his private dining; 
parlor, where we found a table elaborately set,, 
groaning under every luxury to tempt aud ap- 
pease the appetite of the most fastidious, which I 
assure you we did ample justice, although the 
pleasure of the evening was marred by our not 
having Bro. Wilkins in our midst, and our worthy* 
host expressed his regrets at not meeting with 
him. I trust that Bro. Wilkins will not travel 01* 
another late train and miss connections, for this 
is the second time we have been disappointed and 
you know it is rather a hazardous business run- 
ning behind schedule time. 

Just a little more than one year ago, we were 
only a handful of faithful workers in this noble 
work, and it was with difficulty that we could 
hold a meeting, but by perseverance and untiring 
effdrts we have grown rapidly in numbers untif 
we now have 75 members in good standing. All 
of whom are good workers wielding an influence 
second to none in the land, with new members 
continually coming in. I would like to exhort all 
Brothers of the great importance of being prompt 
in attending all meetings, and keeping all engage- 
ments, thereby making themselves familiar with 
the work of the Order as well as being useful 
members. Hoping this will find favor with you, 
and a place in The Conductor, I remain, 

Yours in P. F., 

L. Ellison, 

Baltimore, May 26, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor'. 

Collins Division No. 5, was greatly surprised at 
our last regular meeting, on May 17th, by the 
presentation of a handsome Bible and altar. The 
division opened at 8 o’clock prompt, and at 8:15 
there was an alarm at the door. The proper offi- 
cer was sent to ascertain the cause, when he re- 
ported that there were some ladies who wished 
to be admitted. Business was suspended and the 
ladies invited to come in. To our surprise thirty- 
four ladies filed into the hall. After being seated, 
little Miss Wilson, daughter of Bro. A. C. Wil- 
son, made the presentation speech, which was 
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very appropriate for the occasion. Among other 
things she said the ladies hoped that in the future 
cur division would not keep such late hours as 
one and some times two o'clock. 

Your correspondent takes this method of in- 
forming the ladies that we hope the brothers will 
come home after the division closes, as we be- 
lieve they can get home before such a late hour, 
and the division is not responsible for the broth- 
ers after they leave the division room, and we 
hope this will be a lesson to the brothers and that 
they will take the straight road home after the 
division closes. 

The Bible is a Handsome book bound in Turk- 
ish morocco, with the words engraved on the 
back, ' 'Collins Division No. 5, O. R. C.” The 
altar is a handsome piece of walnut furniture, 
covered with blue plush. The chief conductor 
replied with a few remarks, welcoming the ladies 
to the division and thanking them for the beauti- 
ful presents on behalf of the division. Bro. J. P. 
Dukehart also replied to the ladies in a lengthy 
speech. Bro. Pinne made a few remarks and 
our worthy secretary had something to say on 
this occasion. 

The brothers were determined not to be out- 
witted. Three brothers made post haste and or- 
dered ten gallons of ice cream and cake in abund- 
ance. In a short time the ice cream and cake ar- 
rived and the ladies were treated to all the cream 
and cake they could eat. After the refreshments 
were disposed of the ladies sang the familiar 
hymn, "Nearer My God to Thee.” Our mu- 
sician played the organ. This occasion will 
never be forgotten by Collins Division and every- 
body present was happy and the affair was en- 
joyed by all. The ladies retired about 10 o'clock, 
when the division resumed work, initiated six 
new members and closed as usual about 12:30 
a. m. Your Brother in P. F., L. 

Bennett, Pa., May 29, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

At a regular meeting of Anchor Line Division 
217 the following was passed ; 

Resolved , That Division 217 heartily endorse 
the action of the Grand Officers in regard to the 
• C. P. strike, and congratulate them on its success- 
ful termination and the able and fearless manner 
»■ in which it was conducted. 

At the last regular meeting of Anchor Line Di- 
vision 217, under the head of Good of the Order, 
when all brothers were through speaking, our 
worthy chief, Bro. E. R. Emery, brought from 
hiding a box. Upon opening, this box it was 
found to contain a very handsome album, with 
our worthy chief's photo, which he presented to 
the division,- asking all brothers to deposit their 


photos in the album. Bro. Emery was com- 
mented very highly in his choice of this little 
token of love and will long be remembered in the 
history of Anchor Division 217, O. R. C. 

The S. and T. of 217 has takes a partner in 
life. Many happy days, Bro. Baird. The cigars 
were fine, at least the boys all said they were. 
Not being a good judge myself of the weed, we 
will take it for granted. 

Yours in P. F., J. C. H.* 

Carson, Nevada, May 26, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

The brothers in the Sagebrush State all being 
a very uncommunicative lot of chaps, I thought I 
would let you know that we are all alive ana on 
top. There are six of us belonging to Division 
No. 195, at Sacramento, which is the nearest di- 
vision, being 200 miles away. J. J. Bray is a 
member of Division 21 in the east. 

The Virginia & Truckee and Carson & Colora- 
do Railroads are under the same management. 
The first named is a standard gauge; and the Car- 
son & Colorado a narrow gauge; I believe the 
longest in the United States, 300 miles. 

J. H. McCormack, Jerry Br*y and Dan Gillis 
are handling the punch on the V. & T. Deacon 
Gale (the papa of all of us, being in the service 35 
years), Al. Stock, D. W. Putnam and myself are 
taking care of the travelers on the C. & C. R. R 

We have R. J. Laws, formerly of the Southern 
Pacific company, for assistant superintendent. 
He is one of the brightest of railroaders. 

Times are dull, owing to the depression in sil- 
ver. The officers are all fine gentlemen. The 
runs are somewhat lengthy; 4,700 miles for a 
month on the narrow gauge and 3,100 on the V. 
& T., but the climate of the Sagebrush State is so 
beautiful that we stand the long runs O K. 

Yours in P. F., Harry E. Epstine/ 


Wilmington Union Meeting. 

The meeting held at Wilmington, Del., on the 
29th ult., was a largely attended one, all of the 
organizations being well represented. We clip 
the following from the Wilmington Morning 
A T ews\ 

The meeting opened with an overture by the 
orchestra followed by prayer by Rev. R. J. 
Stephenson, of Clayton, Del., and the prayer by 
a vocal sclo by John T. Magee, which was heart- 
ily applauded. 

Tne chairman of the meeting, S. J. Fisher, 
then introduced Mayor Willey, who delivered an 
address of welcome to the visitors. 

MAYOR WILLEY’S SPEECH. 

He said: "lam glad to have the pleasure of 
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welc oming you to the city of Wilmington. Es- 
pecially am I pleased to be among men of such 
high character as those who compose these var- 
ious organizations and the people whom they 
represent. 

•‘I cannot, of course, belong to any of these or- 
ders, so I belong to the outsiders. I am one of 
those who ride; one of those for whose safety you 
are held responsible. I am glad to have met you, 
acd to be able to assure the public that the men 
who accept in such great responsibilities are men 
of sobriety ; to tell the public that that good word 
is one of your mottos. I am not here to make a 
speech of length. The length of your program 
prevents that even if I had the disposition to do 
so, and an engagement to be present at the 
memorial exercises at the opera house this after- 
noon also intervenes to prevent any extended re- 
marks on my part. I take pleasure therefore in 
telling you that this city is at your disposal. The 
cells of the police department are all locked 
and the police are asleep. 

Thave one thing more to say, and that is to 
tell the young men among your guests that some 
of the prettiest girls in this country are to be 
found in this city of Wilmington, and again bid- 
ding you a hearty welcome, and sincerely thank- 
ing yon for the honor and pleasure of the occa- 
sion, 1 bid you good-bye and God speed in the 
good work you have undertaken." 

Following the address of welcome the chairman 
announced that Governor Reynolds was unable 
to be present and announced as the next number 
of the program a vocal solo, with violin obligato, 
by Mrs. S. A. Macallister and Miss Jean Mac- 
allister. This was a musical treat. Mrs. Mac- 
a Ulster's vocal powers are well known and appre- 
ciated in this city, but little Miss Jean Macallister 
yesterday afternoon captured every listener as she 
drew from her violin the beautiful strains with 
which she accompanied her mother's voice. The 
andience applauded rapturously in asking for an 
encore, but Chairman Fisher shook his head and 
mnounced a speech by United States Senator 
Stay. 

The senator was warmly received and in re- 
KXise said in part: "I think if any intelligent 
*rsou was asked what was the most notable 
hievement of the nineteenth century, they would 
swer that the transportation service of the age 
jits most notable achievement. Indeed it is one 
the most notable achievements of any century 
! the world's history. 

‘The railways of the nation are not only an im- 
frtant part of the nineteenth century civiliza- 
m, but it is a civilizing influence of great force, 
has settled the question of the government of 


these United States and has forever banished the 
possibility of another fraternal war upon our 
sunny fields, because its bands and cords of steel 
bind together in inseparable bonds all the states 
of this great republic. 

It is because of the public appreciation of these 
facts that you are given a hearty welcome to this 
city. You are welcome, all of you, from the 
highest to the lowest rank. The generals, colo- 
nels, captains, lieutenants and the privates, all of 
this grand army of railway employes who have 
been working together to accomplish this one ob- 
ject of union, of bringing together these repre- 
sentatives of your various orders, and of uniting 
them in the work of bettering this great public 
service. 

These public meetings are of great importance, 
not only to yourselves, but to the public who are 
benefitted by your work. In them you appeal to 
the public; you ask for the cool, calm judgment of 
the clear-headed, justice-loving American people, 
between yourselves and those*who differ with you 
in the methods of conducting the great railroads 
of the country; to them you make the appeal for 
such improvements as shall not only lessen the 
danger attendant upon your calling, but shall also 
increase the safety of life and property when in 
your custody. The improvements that are being 
made, the deference and respect you are exacting 
from all classes of people in railroad corporations 
and out of them, the success you have achieved 
in your efforts in your own behalf, prove that the 
heart of the American people is with you. 

The public cannot know what you do in your 
secret meetings. Perhaps it is not right they 
should know; but every friend of your Order 
is hoping that the time is not far away when you 
will throw wide your portals and invite whoever 
will to come to your meetings, and thus say 
openly and without restraint that you have noth- 
ing to hide from the public. That you appeal 
not only to its sympathies, but that you invite 
criticism and appeal to the judgment of this en- 
lightened Christian people. This is the court of 
final appeal and you need have no fear of its de- 
cision. 

The Mendelssohn Quartette, composed of H. 
R. Triggs, W. H. Garey, W. N. Eaton and W. 
F. Gist, sang "Peace, It Is I," and were heartily 
applauded. The audience evinced its apprecia- 
tion of the musical numbers of the program by 
the closest attention. 

Colonel S. A. Macallister was introduced and 
made an interesting address, in which he con- 
gratulated the railroad men on the success of 
their organization, and the public on having so 
great an influence at work in the republic to 
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withstand the insiduous efforts of ignorance and 
demagogery and their offspring, anarchism and 
socialism. Colonel Macallister gave some 
interesting statistics from the census reports of 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland and a part of West Virginia, showing 
the increase of railroad traffic in the last decade. 

Following the speech of Colonel Macallister 
the orchestra gave a selection of popular airs from 
Sheppergill, and Miss Ida Mask recited "The 
Moving Armies." The music and recitation were 
warmly received. 

The Hon. L. S. Coffin, ex-railway commission- 
er of the State of Iowa, was next introduced. He 
made the most extended speech of the afternoon, 
and manifested the sympathy for railroad men 
which has won for him a national reputation as 
the friend of railway employes. 

He said in part: It is not only a duty, but a 
pleasure to speak on such an occasion and for 
such a purpose. The object of these meetings is 
to get this great public which has been so elo- 
quently alluded to to realize its obligation to these 
railway men. 

The recitation to which we have just listened 
is not only pathetic, but is true in sentiment and 
fact. It recites one instance of so many of a 
kind that when I tell you of their number it will 
seem incredible. The magnitude of the interests 
involved, the character of those interests make it 
difficult to decide how best to approach their dis- 
cussion. The great railway transportation inter- 
ests may, however, be divided into three classifi- 
cations: The capitalists on one side, the public 
on the other and the employes in the center. 

In the beginning of this great railway develop- 
ment capital naturally came first. It saw its op- 
portunity — an opportunity for gain — and it sought 
to take advantage of it. The public realized the 
advantage of the new methods of transportation 
and travel and wisely availed themselves of it. 
The motives of both these classes were entirely 
selfish. They pressed toward each other, and 
labor, whose connection with the work of rail- 
roads was largely one of necessity, has been 
squeezed between two great contesting powers. 
Great things have been done. The railroads are 
the marvels of modern civilization. But what 
would be the use of these cords of steel rails, 
these millions of cross ties, these thousands of 
locomotives and hundreds of thousand of cars, 
without the skill, courage and patience of the 
army of railroad workmen ? 

The service which these men have given to the 
public has been at an immense cost of life and 
limb. The facts of this chapter will be hard ones 
ior the historians of the future to make presenta- 


ble to their readers. The figures are amazing. 
The extent of these figures makes it an almost 
incredible statement. The figures collected 
from returns made to the interstate commerce 
commissioners show that two men are either 
killed or injured in each hour of the day on the 
railroads of the United States. These alarming 
figures do not state all the truth. They do not 
include such railroads as are entirely within the 
bounds of the various states, nor do they include 
all the casualties upon the great railroads of the 
country. 

The horrible truth about all this is that one- 
half of all the accidents are attributable to one 
cause, and that a preventable one. This per cent 
of the railway casualties of the country i6 owing 
to the continued use of the old link and pin coup- 
ling. To get rid of this source of danger is on e 
of the objects of these railway men’s organiza- 
tions. It ought to enlist the sympathies of every 
humane person in the country. Every woman 
and every child whose father is a railway brake- 
man should join in a petition to the state and na- 
tional legislature for a remedy of this evil. They 
should write letters and make personal appeals to- 
senators and members of congress, and assembly- 
men in the states for pledges to work and vote for 
a law, operative everywhere, to abolish the old 
style coupler and brake. 

The life of a railway trainman is always in 
danger. This is a fact so well known that insur- 
ance companies will not take risks on their lives. 
This is another cause for the existence of these 
orders. The men have been compelled to organ 
ize for the purpose of insuring their own lives. 
And in the last ten years they have paid hundreds 
of thousamds of dollars for death losses, in addi- 
tion to the benevolent work done with the sick 
and wounded. 

The speaker spoke of the temperance move- 
ment among the railway employes, and charged a 
great deal of it to public indifference; first to its 
indifference in a social sense, the public judgment 
being that these men are a hard lot. It is not 
true, but it requires just such meetings as this, it 
requires a public display of your manliness and 
character to disprove it. Overwork is another 
serious source of intemperance. The weariness 
the nervous prostration consequent upon long 
hours and insufficient rest and sleep, makes a 
terrible temptation to seek the stimulousand ficti- 
tious strength afforded by alcohol. It is a part of 
the work of these organizations to combat this 
evil, and they are doing it. There are now many 
thousand railroad employes who wear as a badge 
of honor the button of the Railway Temperance 
Association, and the number is growing daily. 
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The speaker declared that the managers of the 
leading railroads in the United States were in ac- 
cord with all these movements for the benefit of 
railway employes. They heartily wish for the 
interposition of a law compelling the adoption of 
all tried and proven railway appliances that will 
lessen the loss of hnman life, and they lay the 
blame for not doing so on the directors, who are 
more anxious for a large per cent of profit than 
for the life and comfort of the workmen. He 
declared that there is no such thing as perishable 
freight that demand dangerous runs or Sunday 
work . He also opposed Sunday mail service, and 
said that all these things could be avoided by the 
buying of a few more locomotives and cars and 
the hiring of a few more crews. He also paid a 
tribute to the management of the Pennsylvania 
railroad, and said it is the leader in adopting labor 
and life-saving appliances. He was frequently 
and heartily applauded. 

COLONEL LOCKWOOD. 

Colonel William E. Lockwood, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., delivered an address to the men, taking the 
place of A. B. Youngson, assistant grand chief 
engineer of the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, who was unable to be present on account 
of attending the convention of engineers in At- 
lanta, Ga. He began by calling J. W. Mackey, 
chief clerk in the office of the road foreman of 
the Delaware railroad, to the platform and pre- 
senting to him a Smith Premier type-writer. 

Mr. Mackey was very much surprised and Colo- 
nel Lockwood said for him that he would show 
his thanks by his actions. Mr. Lockwood told 
him that if all the good things said about him 
were true he was worthy to receive all that it 
were possible to give him. Colonel Lockwood 
then said of himself that he was known as a loco- 
motive crank and as a kicker at meetings of rail- 
road directors. He favored the use of appliances 
for the safety of the railroad men. He objected 
to the power of one man in railroad matters. He 
called attention to several texts in the Bible, in 
Genesis, Psalms and Ezekiel, showing the won- 
derful nature of the human body. He said that 
labor has a right to organize just as much as capi- 
tal has that right. 

He paid a tribute to George W. thilds, who 
had been bis friend since 1852, and was a friend 
of labor. The tribute was applauded. At this 
point the secretary read an invitation to the rail- 
way order in this vicinity to visit the Drexel In- 
stitute, Philadelphia, at any time. The invita- 
tion was signed by President James Macallister, 
of the board of directors, and sent at the request 
of George W. Childs. Mr. Lockwood, continu- 
ing, said to the women that they taught good 
cooking in' the Drexel Institute. 
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He paid a tribute to James Whitcomb Riley, 
who would be to his country, he said, as Robert 
Burns was to Scotland; and then read a poem 
upon railroad men by Mr. Riley. 

The secretary read a note from J. W. Mackey 
to the effect that the first work of the new type- 
writer would be to extend his thanks, *his daugh- 
ter, Miss Jennie Mackey, to operate the machine. 

Miss Alice McCracken sang the soprano solo, 
"Fiorde Margherita,” by Arditi. She is a young 
singer, but her effort was well received. 


ASSISTANT CHIEF CONDUCTOR WILKINS. 

C. H. Wilkins, assistant grand chief conduc- 
tor Order of Railway Conductors, said he was 
called upon to represent the Order of Railway 
Conductors in place of the Grand Chief Conduc- 
tor E. E. Clark. He added that Mr. Clark could 
not be present. 

He spoke of the organizations of railroad men, 
whiqh were for their moral, social fand intellec- 
tual improvement. They make better husbands 
and fathers when organized. The Order of Rail- 
way Conductors was instituted in 1868 and now 
has about 19,000 members and 335 divisions. It 
is growing at the rate of 2co a month. He asked 
if anyone could give a reason why these organiza- 
tions should not be encouraged. 

In this section of the country is a company 
which endeavors to disrupt all such organizations. 
It has just effected one of the most outrageous 
combines that has been made in years. [Ap- 
plause.] Yet this company denies its men the 
right to organize. There is no reason why they 
should not appreciate the great good that has 
been done to the service by these organizations. 

With each organization is an insurance, pay- 
ing more money for a small expenditure than any 
other insurance. The men think they know best 
how to protect themselves in that regard. Some 
companies undertake to run insurance organiza- 
tions, taking the money out of the men’s pay. 
The idea of this was to prevent a suit at law in 
the case of death to the employ^. The only ob- 
jection which might be raised, he thought, is the 
implication that the men are not capable of 
conducting business on business principles. They 
can pay a larger benefit for less money than any 
insurance conducted by a railroad company. 

He said that Sunday was the best day in the 
week for the men to get together to voice their 
sentiments. They do their business with the 
same bible, and they offer prayers just as fervent 
as others. The meeting has been an educator to 
the public. For bis Order be could say that the 
interest was fully appreciated. 

The Mendelssohn Quartette sang "Let the Lower 
Lights be Burning,” most beautifully. 
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REPRESENTING THE FIREMEN. 

Frank P. Sargeant, grand master of the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Firemen, said he came to 
speak for a class of men who are very essential. 
He took the audience on a little trip to Jersey 
City and showed it the Royal Blue train of the 
Philadelphia and Reading, which has a national 
reputation. The equipment is complete, but it 
does not start unless there stands at his post upon 
the deck of the engine the locomotive firemen 
flte furnishes the manual labor which furnishes 
the steam that runs the train and gets it to its 
destination on time. 

In 1873 on Hackensack meadows, N. J., in a 
cabin dwelt a man and his wife and two little 
ones. He followed that humble calling of a lo- 
comotive fireman. Poverty was his companion. 
He went down at his post of duty. From his 
companions arose that God-given charity which 
is a part of such men. They gave the bruised 
body a decent burial and provided for the* be- 
reaved ones. From that sprang the Order which 
now has 25,000 members. They are a class of 
men that need the encouragement of the public. 
The hospitality of Wilmington is known every- 
where, and therefore the mayor’s welcome was 
not necessary. He paid tributes to the previous 
speakers, especially to Father Coffin and to 
Colonel Lockwood, who is going to run a train 
100 miles an hour.” 

He then spoke eloquently of those who he said 
were the closest to the hearts of the men, who 
were their heroes — their wives, their mothers and 
their children. The bravery of the man in dan- 
gerous moments is due to the fact that at home 
there is a nobler and braver heart — a wife or 
a mother. 

If the men had the right appreciation of homes 
and mothers and wives, there would be little 
need of the introduction of the white button. 

He spoke a word to the railway "boys” them- 
selves, by whom it would be a day well spent if 
they properly appreciated what they heard. They 
should show that they had received good from 
the meeting. He spoke for the proper wearing 
of the white button. 

He closed with a beautiful peroration that they 
would so live that when death came there would 
come in the world beyond a home of happiness, 
and they would be remembered by those who 
remained for kindness of heart and keeping of 
obligations. 

By request "Father” Coffin recited "Our He- 
roes,” by Shandy Maguire, the poet of the broth- 
erhood. 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 

"Father” Coffin then read the following resolu- 
tions prepared by a committee: 


"Whereas, The application of power brakes to 
freight cars to enable the engineer to control 
freight trains is now past the experimental stage, 
and 

"Whereas, The greater safety, not only to the 
trainmen is so greatly enhanced by such applica- 
tion of power brakes to freight traia service that 
it is now nearly akin to criminal neglect to allow 
trains to be run without such power brakes; there- 
fore be it 

" Resolved, By this union meeting of practical 
trainmen of all classes — engineers, firemen, con- 
ductors and brakemen — in Wilmington, Del., May 
29, 1892, that we deem it a duty we owe to our 
families, to the companies for whom we work 
and to the great general public, that we in this 
united capacity request of the railroau corpora- 
tions that from now on all new equipment and 
all repaired cars be fitted up with power brakes, 
so that the engineer can have at all times imme- 
diate and constant control of his train. 

" Resolved, That we favor and most respect- 
fully ask for such national legislation as will re- 
quire all roads engaged in interstate traffic to 
equip all freight cars within a reasonable time 
with some uniform, safe and automatic system 
for coupling cars, in order to reduce to the small- 
est possible per cent, the terrible loss of life and 
unutterable amount of suffering inevitable to the 
present system. 

Resolved , That we wish to express our appre- 
ciation of the great work already done by many 
of the more progressive roads, and especially by 
the American Railway Association — embracing 
as it does 125,000 of the 170,000 miles of the 
railroads of this nation — in its advanced stand in 
recommending to all its members to adopt the 
policy of putting uniform automatic coupler and 
power brakes upon all new and repaired freight 
equipment.” 

These resolutions were adopted without a dis- 
senting voice, railroad officials voting with the 
others. 


Death of Brother Greene. 

A rumor having been circulated that Brother 
Chas. Greene who died recently in Cincinnati was 
murdered, we print the following letter from Mr. 
Neilson, superintendent of the C. H. & D., where 
Brother Greene was employed, written in reply to 
inquiries made by Mr. Pratt. 

Cincinnati, O., May 13, 1892. 
Mr. //. D. V. Pratt , 6j2 Park Place , Elmira , N. Y. 

Dear Sir — I have your favor of the 10th inst., 
in regard to the unfortunate death of our mutual 
friend Charles Greene. Permit me to assure you 
at the start that there is no truth whatever in the 
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sensational newspaper reports that were circulat- 
ed in regard to Mr. Greene’s death. We have 
been very careful over the matter, and have not 
only satisfied our own minds, but the minds of 
the authorities in Cincinnati, that it was simply 
an unfortunate accident. Mr. Greene had been 
unwell for some time, in fact, be has been badly 
broken up ever since his wife’s death. I don’t 
suppose any one knows better than you or I do, 
the various troubles the poor fellow has been 
through, and appreciate the man's feeling ?md 
sensitive nature more thoroughly. When I first 
sent for Mr. Greene to come out here he was the 
original Charley Greene of old, and continued so 
until he went to California with his wife some- 
thing like a year ago, in the hopes that the clim- 
ate would at least help to restore her health in a 
measure, if not entirely. Finding that it did not 
do her any good he started back east with her, 
and got as far as New Orleans when she died. 
Then he had to go back to San Diego with the re- 
mains, where she was buried. The poor fellow , 
being almost entirely alone in the world, if not 
quite so, seemed to be entirely broken up, and 
bad been given to spells of despondency that 
caused those interested in him to feel uneasy 
about him at various times. No one ever made 
friends more rapidly than Greene did, not only 
with the officers and patrons of the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton road, but also with his broth- 
er employes. Every one liked him and respect- 
him. Knowing that he was an old man, they 
took a fatherly interest in him, and rather looked 
up to him, as they would a father, and treated him 
very iruch this way, and a good many of the 
younger conductors spent a great deal of the 
time with him on account of his loneliness and 
his giving way to his feelings. I don’t think I 
ever saw a man more nicely treated by brother 
employes than he was, and this he seemed to ful- 
ly appreciate. On the day of the unfortunate ac- 
cident two or three of them were with him all the 
morning. One of them took him over # and put 
him in his room and asked him to lay down, 
which was his usual custom on account of his 
age, which was beginning to tell upon him. 
Greene ran the train that I went into Cincinnati 
on every morning, and in that way I saw him at 
least once and more often two or three times dur- 
ing the day. In asking him how he felt, he very 
often said to me that his head bothered him. 
This I could understand from the fact that he had 
lately had an attack of erysipelas in the head; 
and I imagine, and I think it is of the opinion of 
all, that he must have had an attack of vertigo, 
or something of that kind, and tripped at the 
bead of the stairs and fell down. In fact, there 
is no other explanation to the matter. I have 
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known Greene very intimately, and been interest- 
ed in his welfare ever since 1873, when I first 
went to the Erie, and have had exactly the opin- 
ion expressed in your letter in regard to him, and, 
therefore, have been very much pleased that it 
was in my power to help him at difierent times, 
which I have gladly done. I did not, however, 
know anything about his family connection, or 
who to apply to under the unfortunate circum-* 
stance. I therefore wired to the relations in Cali- 
fornia and some of the Erie people to find out all 
I could. It transpired that the California people, 
who, I believe, are Mr. Greene’s sister and broth- 
er- in-law, are the only relatives, and I followed 
their instructions in sending the remains to Cali • 
fornia, which was done last Tuesday in charge of 
two of our conductors, who went through with 
the body and will attend the funeral as represen- 
tatives of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
railroad. Our general attorney, R. G. Marshal, 
has taken charge of Mr. Greene’s effects, and, I 
think, at the wish of the California parties, will 
be appointed administrator. The only satisfac- 
tion that any of us can feel in the matter is that 
Greene’s death must have been very sudden and 
almost painless. The doctors tell me that he 
evidently could not have realized what happened; 
therefore his end was as quick as it could have 
been and as painless. You can assure any of his 
friends that may be interested in the matter that 
the poor old fellow has had every consideration 
while alive, and afterwards, that any man on 
earth could have had, and that he has left as 
many friends behind in this part of the country 
as in any other locality, and will be as much 
missed by them. If there is any other informa- 
tion that you wish I will be very glad to give it to 
you. I have not had the pleasure of either see- 
ing or hearing from you for a long time and was 
very glad to get your letter. I trust that you are 
very well and that the world is dealing kindly 
with you. 

C. Neilson^ 


Denver, Colo., June 7, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

Please make note in The Conductor that Den- 
ver Division 44 is preparing rooms and making 
arrangements for the purpose of entertaining all 
members of our Order who may be in our city 
during the Knight Templar Conclave, either as 
members of that body or visitors. 

The said Conclave is to be held, beginning on 
August 2d and continuing to the 9th inst., and it 
is estimated there will be seventy thousand mem- 
bers and visitors present in Denver at that time. 
All members of the Order who come to Denver 
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are cordially invited to call at the office of secre- 
tary of Division 44, who will endeavor to make it 
as cheerful for them as possible, assisted by a 
strong committee, beaded by one of oi?r best 
known members: J. J. Bresnahan, chairman, U. 
P. system; J. H. McClure, U. P. system; W. W. 
Hancock, D. & R. G.; W. B. Piper, A , T. & S. 
F.; M. E. Sebree, C., R. I. & P.; Geo. Willetts, 
B. & M. and Geo. Griffin, secretary of Denver 
Division 44, whose office is in the Beckwith build- 
ing, 1625 Champa street, room 11. 

Denver Division 44, through their secretary, de- 
sire to say that the members of the' Order 
throughout the state intend to give all our visit- 
ing members a cordial welcome, and the commit- 
tee of old 44, herein given, will endeavor to carry 
out the intention of our members. 

(Cut this out and save it for reference.) 

Geo. Griffin, Sec’y Div. 44. 


To The Order of Railway Conductors. 

Permit me to return my sincere and heartfelt 
thanks to the O. R. C. for ($3,000,) three thousand 
dollars due me on the policy of my late husband, 
William Shand, of the Lone Star Division 53 of 
Denison, Texas. Words fail to express my grati- 
tude to the Brothers of Division 53 for the inter- 
est and earnestness shown by them. May God’s 
choicest blessing rest upon each one of you is the 
prayer of your sincere friend, 

Mrs. Hannah Shand, 

Denison, Texas. 


Two Reports. 

We give herewith two reports which are too 
good to pass un-noticed. For the first we are in- 
debted to the Railway Age, for the second to the 

Trainmen' s Journal: 

THE BRAKEMEN’s OFFICIAL REPORT. 

Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway, ) 
Galveston, Tex., May 5, 1892. ) 

To the Editors : 

Thinking you might appreciate a sample of the 
wit sometimes found among railway trainmen, I 
enclose a copy of a report of the death of a mule 
in transit, as made to this, company by one of our 
brakemen. 

H. S. Downey, G. C. A. 

Mr. , Trainmaster: 

Dear Sir: — On arrival at G with train No. 

45, on Dec. 31, 1891. the man in charge of a car 
of stock said to me, "My mule is dead.” 

"The hell it is,” says I. 

"Yes," says he. 

Not being convinced I looked into the car and 
found he was telling the truth. 

"That is too bad,” says I. 

"Sure,” says he. 

Finding the poor mule was quite dead, 

I went to our car and then to bed. 

It was not long before I was snoring, 

And heard no more of the mule till morning. 
The man went away with a very long face, 

And this is all I know' about the case. 
Respectfully yours, 

, Head Brakeman. 


THE OPERATIVE’S REPORT. 

A railroad that makes use of operatives, as 
they are pleased to call them, although they are 
given the title of spotter by every one else, re- 
cently assigned a new man to passenger duty and 
sent him out equipped for service with the custom- 
ary spotter’s blank to be turned in by him at the 
end of his trip. He made answer to the princi- 
pal questions in the following way: 

No. 1. Did the conductor cancel your ticket? 

Ans. Yes; it looked like a porus plaster or a 
brakeman ’s meal ticket just before a pay day. 
Nothing but holes left. 

No. 2. Did conductor cancel all other tickets? 

Ans. He cancelled everything in sight, in- 
cluding annual passes. He would have canceled 
the train but the general manager objected. 

No. 3. Was conductor uniformed? If not, 
what part of uniform was not worn ? 

Ans. So far as I could see, yes. I know he 
wore a coat and pants, for there was no protest 
on the part of the passengers. He objected when 
I asked him to open his coat so that I could see 
whether he wore a vest and diamond pin. 

No. 4. Did conductor note all cash fares on 
collection? 

Ans. Yes, he noted them with a smile that be- 
tokened satisfaction and a prospect of being able 
to provide an umbrella for the proverbial rainy 
day. 

No. 5. Was brakeman uniformed, and if not 
what part of uniform was not worn? 

Ans. Brakeman wore a cap and a defiant air. 
The rest of his uniform was a study. I think he 
must be a single man. 

No. 6. How many brakemen were there? 

Ans. One; but he was doing the work of 
brakeman, porter and flagman, besides giving his 
assistance to the conductor. 

No. 7. Was car clean and inodorous? 

Ans. Can’t answer this. I have catarrh. 

No. 8. Was car properly lighted, heated and 
ventilated? 

Ans. Car was properly lighted. All the win- 
dows open. It got about all the light there was 
on earth at the time. Plenty hot enough also, 
no in the shade. Ventilation plenty and some 
left over, which the conductor utilized in ventilat- • 
ing his ideas about spotters. 

No. 9. Did any of the crew smoke or drink 
while on duty? 

Ans. Conductor smoked as often as the pas- 
sengers gave him cigars. The brakeman did not 
smoke for* the same reason. Engine smoked, too. 
Conductor and brakeman drank copiously from 
the water cooler. 

No. 10. Were all stations distinctly an- 
nounced? 

Ans. I should say so. A window dropped or 
a seat turned over at every announcement. 

No. 11. Were ashes emptied while train was 
in motion? 

Ans. Yes; in the smoker. 

No. 12. Any familiarity between conductor 
and crew? 

Ans. None at all. The conductor did not 
seem so be acquainted with any of them. 

Before he could fill in any more answers the 
train arrived at its destination and he sent in his 
report. He hasn't been out since. 
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Lippincotls' for June contains a complete new 
novel, entitled “John Gray,” a Kentucky tale of 
the older time, by James Lane Allen. A strik- 
ingly beautiful and interesting story. The scenes 
and incidents are portrayed in a masterly manner, 
standing forth boldly, and in strong comparison 
with much of the literature of the present day. 
A portrait of the author accompanies the story. 

The widely expected papers by St. George Mi- 
vart, the leading Christian evolutionist, upon the 
Darwinian theoiy, will be begun in the June num- 
ber of the Cosmopolitan . Maxim, the inventor of 
the Maxim gun, one of the greatest of American 
inventors, explains how it is possible to build 
without further discussion a flying machine which 
will travel through the air at the rate of ioo miles 
per hour; this without the aid of any gas. Lovers 
of good fiction will make no mistake in reading 
Janvier’s story. It alone is WQrth the price of 
the magazine, while those interested in the labor 
problem will find in Carroll D. Wright’s article 
some new and suggestive points. 

Roswell Smith, late president of The Century 
Co., is the subject of a number of contributions 
to the June Century. There is a frontispiece por- 
trait, a poem by Edmund Gosse, a biographical 
sketch by the Rev. Dr. Gladden, an editorial in 
"Topics of the Time,” with brief statements of 
Mr. Smith's connection with the Tract Society, 
the Congregational Club, and Berea College. Ken- 
tucky. 

The leading illustrated article of this number is 
by Dr. Albert Shaw, whose timely and interest- 
ing papers in other numbers on modern municipal 
cvernments will be remembered. In this paper 
he describes the rise of a new metropolis — “Bu- 
dapest.” The paper is brightly and profusely 
illustrated by Joseph Pennell. 

A paper also of timely interest in view of the 
approaching campaign is Joseph B. Bishop’s arti- 
cle on “Early Political Caricature in America,” 
which is illustrated by fac-similes of caricatures 
which were famous in their day. Some of the 


pictures have been made from the original draw- 
ings. 

“Mount Saint Elias Revisited” is a description 
by Israel C Russell, of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, of his second attempt to reach the 
summit of that famous pinnacle. This second 
expedition was perhaps more eventful. He de- 
scribes. the desolate region seen to the north from 
the highest point reached on the mountain, and 
furnishes new data as to the height of the moun- 
tain and its position with respect to the interna- 
tional boundary. The article is illustrated from 
photographs taken during the trip. 

In the article entitled “Land of the Living 
Cliff-Dwellers,” Lieutenant Frederick Schwatka 
describes his first visit among the half-civilized 
and wild branches of the Indians of .Chihuahua. 

Senor Emilio Castelar's second article on Chris- 
topher Columbus describes ihe great explorer “In 
Search of a Patron.” In this paper an account 
is given of the perfidy of the King of Portugal, 
who, after encouraging Columbus and getting 
from him his views and plans, sent a private ex- 
pedition to reap the fruits of Columbus’ antici- 
pated discovery; but the commander of the ves- 
sels lost courage before he had proceeded far, and 
returned. Columbus then left Portugal for Spain. 
His experience in the latter country will form the 
subject of the July paper. 


The June number of Jenness Miller Illustrated 
Monthly is one of the handsomest of the period- 
icals. There is an illuminated cover bearing a 
striking likeness of Mrs. Jenness Miller. There 
are numerous literary articles of merit in this 
issue, notably one by Linda Gilbert, the prison- 
er's friend, on “Helping Hands Outside the 
Prison Doors.” Mrs. Miller writes on “Sense 
and Art in Dress.” Mrs. Alice J. Shaw tells 
“How and Why I Whistle." Mme. Kate Rolla 
graphically describes a visit to “Mme. Marchese, 
Europe’s most successful music teacher.” Foster 
Coates tells of “A Visit to Mrs. Gladstone." 
Miss Mabel Jenness and Miss Laura Giddings 
write about physical culture. Actor William H. 
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Crane tells of women on the stage. Maria Par- 
loa instructs in the preserving of fruits. There is 
no end of other good features, helpful to each 
and every member of the family. 

It is intended to make Jen ness Miller Illustrated 
Menthlv the great family magazine of America. 
Price is $1 a year, 10 cents a copy by all news 
agents. 

One of the novel feature of the venture is the 
giving away*of a $1 Union suit of woman's un- 
derwear with each $1 yearly subscription to the 
magazine. Address, Publishers Jenness Miller 
Illustrated Monthly , 114 Fifth avenue, New York. 


A very striking story is "The Boy who Would 
n’t be Stumped,” by Bessie Chandler, in St. Nich - 
olas for 'June, ft The hero of the story is a small 
boy who is driven to attempt various ridiculous 
feats by the "daring” of his companions. The 
result as here told is to present the pleasing situa- 
tion of a small boy with his jaws closed over a 
door-knob. By the timely assistance of his 
mo'her and a large ivory paper-cutter the boy is 
released from his durance ridiculous, and is then 
regaled by extracts from the newspapers and else- 
where to- illustrate the important difference be- 
tween real courage and absurd or dangerous emu- 
lation. 

Mr. Charles F. Lummis continues his instruct- 
ive papers on the great Southwest by a notice of 
"The First American Traveler” — the Spanish 
adventurer who traversed that region on foot in 
the earliest days. It is a vivid sketch, written 
with Mr. Lummis’s usual force and direction. 

William Abbatt takes as his subject, "The 
Lonely Lighthouse,” and the unchronicled per- 
formance of duty by the faithful keeper is clev- 
erly presented next to "The Boy who Would n’t 
be Stumped,” so that young readers may absorb 
the contrast without difficulty. Ernest Ingersoll, 
in his contribution "The Vireo’s Nest,” presents a 
bright little picture of boy and girl life in the 
country. The story is brightly and pleasingly 
told, and illustrated in the same spirit by W. A 
McCullough. "A Visit f om Helen Keller,” the 
blind deafmute, is touchingly described by Adeline 
G. Perry, who was a pupil at the school in An- 
dover, Massachusetts, to which the visit was 
made. 

Malcolm Douglas, well known for his clever 
and amusing verse, tells "A Tale of Piracy,” 
which would be truly bloodcurdling except for 
humorous vein which convinces the young reader 
that it is a tremendous whopper concocted by an 
old sailor to "thrill” his young hearer. It is illus- 
trated by Birch. 


The June Wide Awkae is a picturesque and 
altogether delightful number. El bridge S. Brooks 
"reproduces” for the girls and boys of to-day a 
Roman boy's letter descriptive of that gorgeous 
pageant in the Rome of Augustus' day when 
Horace led the children's parade to the strains of 
his famous secular hymn, and when emperors, 
senators, matrons, priests and Vestals joined the 
young paraders in doing honor to "Children’s 
Day;” that now famous Franco- American boy- 
editor, Tello d’Ap&ry, tells how he "runs” his 
paper, the Sunny Hour, and swells his "barefoot 
fund;” Edith Robinson has a timely and typical 
Boston story of "How Jack sailed with Leif Erics- 
son;” Prdf. Charles E. Fay of the Appalachian 
Club tells "Why the White Mountains are called 
White;” Samuel Wells,’ Jr. contributes his story 
of "Bill Fasset and his Last Moose” to the Fair 
Harvard Series, written by recent Harvard grad- 
uates; Frances M. Abbott has a capital school 
story "TheSongof the Graduation Gown;” S. G. 
W. Benjamin, artist and author, tells a stirring tale 
of the sea "The adventure of the Twins,” and 
Mary Catherine Crowley has a most unique story- 
solution of Columbus and the famous egg that 
"every schoolboy” has puzzled over. 


Scribner's Magazine for June continues the 
series on "The Poor in Great Cities” (which is 
attracting the widest attention), with an article on 
"Life in New York Tenement- Houses, as Seen by 
a City Missionary, " by the Rev. William T. Elsing, 
who for nine years has worked in the tenement- 
house district in close association with all phases 
of that life. As minister of the De Witt Memor- 
ial Church, he has commanded the trust and affec- 
tion of a great body of people of many nationali- 
ties. Mr. Elsing’s article aims to represent the 
average life in the tenement houses, and does not 
give a false impression by accumulating all the 
startling incidents which have come under his 
eye in the past nine years. The bright and 
wholesome side of the life is represented with the 
dark — the home life which is made possible even 
in the dingiest quarters by the simple virtues of 
sobriety and economy, the poor helping them- 
selves and those who are poorer, and the gradual' 
improvement which well organized effort is mak- 
ing in many directions. With all this the picture 
is sad enough, and the great value of Mr. Elsing's 
paper consists in the definite suggestions which 
he makes for further work — suggestions which 
can be applied as they stand by 'many charitable 
societies. In every case they are the fruit of ex- 
perience. The illustrations have been drawn by 
the skillful artist, Charles Broughton, who rep- 
resents what he has actually seen. 
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C. F. Res segue has been appointed superinten- 
dent of a division of the Sante Fe. 


A satisfactory settlement of the differences be- 
tween the P. & W. and its trainmen has been 
made. 

V 

Cy Warmen has taken to himself a better half 
and is at present enjoying a vacation, as we learn 
from exchanges. 

V 

We are requested to announce that the manage- 
ment of the Mexican National railway does not 
extend any favors to railway employes. 

* # 

* 


The Indianapolis A r ews t in a late issue, presents 
the portraits of two popular Indianapolis con- 
ductors, Bros. Harry King and J. H. Malloy. 


We are pained to learn that Bro. W. H. Seb- 
ring, has for the past month been suffering from 
a severe attack of inflammatory rheumatism. 


L S. Sears, Grand Secretary of the Brother- 
hood of Station men has resigned and Mr. W. H. 
Egan, of Wichita, Kansas, has been appointed 
to succeed him. 


Bro. G. H. Nutting has been appointed train 
master on the Southern Pacific, at Tracy, Cal. 
We congratulate both employes and the Brother 
on the appointment. 


The Secretary of 115 wants the addresses of 
W. S. Blaine and P. Belloir, and the Secretary of 
1 19 wishes to know where John Davern, J. E. 
Gillen and J. S. O'Donnell are. 


Readers of the Railway News-Reporter may ex- 
pect a treat in the forthcoming special number. 
Dan says it will eclipse all previous efforts and 
that is promising a good deal. 


Mr. Arthur was re-elected to the position he 
has so long filled, Grand Chief Engineer of the 
B. of L. E., by the recent convention in Atlanta, 
notwithstanding his desire to retire. 


Mr. D. G. Ramsey of the O. of R. T. was 
elected grand chief telegrapher at the recent con- 
vention of that organization, and the proposition 
for a general organization of both railway and 
commercial operators was defeated. 

* * 

* 

An elegant little card from Amboy, 111 ., re- 
quested us to enjoy their hospitality on the occas- 
ion of their first annual ball which occurred May 
25th, and we regret sincerely that we were 
obliged to stay at home. 


Bro. Martin, of the National Feilerationist, has 
withdrawn from the canvass for the legislative 
nomination in the Indianapolis district and the 
reasons assigned are creditable alike to his judg- 
ment and honesty. 

* # 

# 

At the recent convention of the Employes Club 
at Omaha, W. L Steadman, of Iowa, was elected 
president, W. E. Perry, secretary, re elected. 
Our old friend Copeland, of Crookstown, Minn , 
formerly president was* elected a vice-president. 

* * 

* 

The Secretary of New England Division No. 
157 has our thanks for a copy of Picturesque 
New England, the engravings in which make one 
wish to pack up rod and gun and bid farewell to 
business. 

V 

The New Orleans hotel at Hot Springs, Ark., 
is one of the places that it does a person good to 
visit. Bro. J. C. Hensley, of Little Rock Di- 
vision No. 1 31, is the proprietor and when you 
call be will give you an outside room and the best 
in the land for a reasonable price. 


John L. Service, an old time engineer on the 
B. C. R & N., died recently at Rockford, Iowa. 
The funeral was largely attended by members of 
all the organizations. The writer as "head 
brakeman’’ used to ride on John’s engine on the 
M. & St. P. nearly twenty-nve years ago. 


The joint committee of the organizations of 
workmen engaged in the granite industry have 
issued an appeal tor financial aid in behalf of the 
men now engaged in a strike. Contributions 
should be sent to James Grant, chairman, 226 
East Thirty-ninth street, or to L. I. Brown, sec- 
retary, 400 Bleecker street, New York City. 
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Bro. J. E. Walters, a worthy member of In- 
dianapolis Division No. 103, was run over and 
killed on the Pan Handle tracks at that place 
recently and his mortal remains were consigned 
to their last resting place May 10th with the 
beautiful an impressive ceremony of the Order 
conducted by his Division. 

V 

Brother F. E. Stephens, a member of Lone 
Star Division No. 53 of Denison, Texas, was re- 
cently killed at La Grange, Texas. He was stand- 
ing between two cars endeavoring to remove a 
link from one of them, when through some mis 
take, the engine was backed up and he was caught 
between the couplers — another victim. His re- 
mains were sent to his home in Dallas. 


The Railway Age Company have issued The 
Railway Officials’ Directory for 1892. This little 
book, which is a convenient size for the pocket 
and which was formerly called the Supply Men's 
Directory, contains the names of all the principal 
officers of all roads in the United States, Canady 
and Mexico, and is conveniently arranged and in- 
dexed, and cannot fail to be a useful volume for 
any on® connected with railways. 


Bro. W. J. Dawson, a reliable and worthy 
member of St. Thomas Division No. 13, met with 
a severe accident about five years ago and since 
that time has been totally incapacitated from run- 
ning his train. He has recently established a 
cigar and tobacco stand in St. Thomas and has 
one of the best stocks in the city. Members will 
not only find his goods as good as the best and at 
reasonable prices, but they will be aiding a 
deserving member of the. Order by patronizing 
him. 

*#* 

Mrs. Clark accompanied Bro. Clark on his re- 
cent trip to San Francisco, but had hardly ar- 
rived before she was summoned home on account 
of the serious illness of Bessie, her oldest daugh- 
ter, with pneuiponia. Before Mrs Clark’s ar- 
rival the disease had developed into typhoid and 
Bro. Clark was telegraphed for, with hardly a hope 
though, that he would see Bessie alive. Fortun- 
ately the fears were not realized and the little one 
is now recovering rapidly, but is an example of how 
much a frail little child may endure and live. 


In the last issue of The Conductor, Col. Bill Daniels, 

late of Missouri, throws his whole soul and all the 

in Iowa into an article on the employes club and what 
they have accomplish* d. The chair rules the whole sub- 
ject matter out of order and declares the meeting ad- 
journed to meet at Tony Faust’s. — Railway News-Re- 
porter. 

And in a recent issue of the News- Reporter , 
Bro. Honin repudiates the “club" because of the 
president of the Nebraska club. We did intend 
to ask the chairman to translate the dash, but in 
view of the place to which the meeting is ad- 
journed, we waive all “points of order” and ac- 
cept even the Missouri trie the N.-R. gives as. 

* * 

* 

We are pleased to note the recent increase in 
subscriptions sent but there is still room for im- 


provement. There are yet many members who 
ought to take The Conductor who do not, and 
there are thousands of conductors and other em- 
ployes who would take it if asked to. A few di- 
visions have sent in large lists, running into the 
hundreds in several instances. Supposing each 
present subscriber make a little effort between 
now and the next issue. 


It is a general supposition that an injunction 
can be procured for almost anything, provided 
the applicant can give the necessary bond, but a 
recent case in Indianapolis demonstrates that 
there are some things which men cannot be en- 
joined from doing. At Indianapolis the officers of 
the “Pan Handle” asked that the striking 
machinists be enjoined from permitting employes 
of that company to attend meetings held by 
the strikers and their friends, and while the peti- 
tion was dismissed, it should not lessen our ad- 
miration for the unlimited amount of “gall” re- 
quired to ask for it. 

# * 

* 

The Denver Republican seems inclined to censure 
the engineer who recently refused to stop his train 
in obedience to the signals of bandits, using lan- 
guage that implies that by failing to stop he need- 
lesslessly endangered the lives of passengers, still 
if he had stopped the train crew would probably 
have been censured for not preventing a robbery. 
In the Indian Territory an express messenger acd 
two guards defended the express car until the 
fireman was forced to enter a hole chopped in the 
door, when ihey surrendered rather than be com- 
pelled to murder him. 

* * 

* 

The Order has been made a defendant in a suit 
instituted by the widow of G. W. Sherman, of the 
B. of R C , who died October 10th, 1891. There 
is no shadow oi a claim against the Order and no 
possibility of its being held for any portion by 
any court, but it, of course, is an expense to de- 
fend. It seems to us to be very short-sighted to 
sue the B. of R. C. and the result will be that 
the money that would otherwise be paid to the 
claimants, will be expended in legal expenses, and 
Mrs. Sherman, as well as other claimants, will 
get that much less. 

* * 

* 

We had a conductor named William Ford, who 
was the most pompous and imposing man I ever 
saw. He was no good, and the boys called him 
Windy Bill on the sly, but the hardest of them 
dared not say anything less than Mr. Ford to his 
face. He was a big man, and dressed in the best 
broadcloth and walked about as if the earth be- 
longed to him. One day he walked into the office 1 
at a station where my wife and little boy were 
sitting in the waiting room. As he passed through 
everyone made room for him or tried to show 
him attention. My little boy watched him quietly 
till he disappeared, and then he whispered to his 
mother, “Ma, was that God?" — Locomotive Engi- 
neer. 

* * 

* 

The Colorado State Silver League sends a clip- 
ping from the Rocky Mountain Ne~os of May 12 in 
which Mr. Luckenbach makes affidavit that he 
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was told by a Mr. Ssyd that in the winter of 
72-3. Seyd came to the United States and by the 
expenditure of $500,000 secured the passage of 
legislation demonetizing silver. The Conductor 
does not propose to discuss the financial question 
but if there is the slightest foundation for this 
startling statement, it is a causa for deep concern 
on the part of every citizen no matter whether he 
is pro or anti-free-coinage. 


"Behold how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth." When we published an inquiry for 
Bro. G. H. Sharp, Sr. we little thought that the 
Mikado punishment would be revived, but Bro. 
Wright threatens us with ''boiling oil'* just be- 
cause we used an "s" instead of a “j". It is G. 
H. t Jr. that is lost. Lest some too literal reader 
should be anxious for our welfare, though, we 
will state that we have exaggerated a trifle, both 
Bro. Wright and Bro. Sharp, Sr. calling attention 
to the error in a very kindly manner, but Geo H. 
Sharp, Jr. is still lost. 


Many readers of The Conductor will remem- 
ber meeting Sidney Smith at Hot Springs a year 
ago last month/ and all will remember Miss Lura 
E. Brown, who accompanied the excursion, while 
still many others have made her acquaintance 
through the charming little book descriptive of 
the trip. At her home in Little Rock, Ark., April 
20th, Mr. Smith and Miss. Brown were united in 
marriage and the happy couple are now located 
in Cedar Rapids, where Sidney publishes Iowa 
Masonry, and all who were on the excursion will 
join The Conductor in wishing Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith a long and happy life. 

Frank W. Arnold, past Grand Master of the B. 
of L. F. is quoted as writing the Columbus. Ohio, 
Dispatch, that he is possessed of information that 
enables him to announce for a fact that before the 
close of 92 there will be a general amalgamation 
of railway employes of all classes and that the 
new organization will absorb all the present lead- 
ing organizations. If Bro. Arnold has not been 
misquoted, he has probably been amusing himself 
and deluding the Dispatch man by propelling a 
little language through his derby Frank is en- 
tirely too intelligent a man to make any such a 
statement without placing its consummation at 
least a decade in the future. 


The term of Michael Rickard as railway com* 
missioner of the State of New York will expire in 
the near future and in view of the agreement 
made by the employes in ’87, no engineer is likely 
to be a candidate, but all will unite in behalf of 
the man selected by the conductors. The names 
of a number of prominent members of the Order 
have been mentioned, among them, Bros. Bolles 
of 155, Weisz of 104, Chapman of 2 and Capwell 
of 154. A meeting will be held in Syracuse, Sun- 
day, July io:h, to unite upon a candidate to be 
presented to the governor for appointment, and 
The Conductor indorses the man named by this 
meeting. 
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A recent monthly report attracted our attention 
for the reason that it contained the name of J W. 
Silsbee as initiated by Scranton Division No. 12. 
Brother Silsbee became a charter member of 
Division 12 of the old Conductors' Brotherhood 
and represented that Division in the Grand Di- 
vision at Indianapolis, in November, 1872, be- 
ing the first time that the Division was repre- 
sented in Grand Division after its organization in 
December, 1871, succeeding DuQuesne Division 
No, 12, of DuQuesne, 111 . Bro. Silsbee took an 
active part in the Grand Division, serving on 
several important committees and was elected 
Grand Chief Conductor and presided over the 
Grand Division in Pittsburg in November of the 
following year. He remained a member until 
1888. when he withdrew. We are glad to have 
Bro. Silsbee with us again. As a pioneer of the 
Order, he is entitled to a welcome from all and 
we hope to see him in the Grand Division again. 

V* 

One cent a mile to the G. A. R. meeting 
at Washington, the same rate for the K. 
of P. Convention at Kansas City and half a cent 
a mile for Niagara Falls excursionists and as low 
rates for the two political conventions are quoted 
by the railroads. If railroads can afford to carry 
people at one cent and a half a cent per mile, for 
whom special trains must be run and special ar- 
rangements be made why is it that they cannot 
carry people on regular trains which are run any 
way and with vacant seats most of the time for 
two? The query is referred to those who see 
"ruin" in legislation compelling railroads to 
charge all two cents per mile. Possibly the ex- 
planation is like that of the Hebrew who could 
sell clothing at less than cost because he sold so 
much of it, and on the same basis railways can 
run trains at a loss because they run so many. 


Mr. Edward Atkinson, whose mission on earth 
seems to be to impress on the minds of working- 
men that for the goods that the (financial) Gods 
give them they should be exceedingly thankful,, 
and that they are extremely ungrateful in organ- 
izing to attempt to procure more, and who further 
maintains that ten or fifteen cents per day will 
maintain a person in luxury, excepts to some of the 
vigorous language of Bro. Debs, in the Firemen's 
Journal , and writes a letter which gives the latter 
another opportunity to express some truths. It 
should be noted that Mr. Atkinson's cheap bill of 
fare is for the person who works and not for the 
one who tells the workman to be satisfied with his 
lot. By way of a comparison it would be inter- 
esting to know just what it costs the gentleman 
himself for his daily bread and et ceteras. 

V 

A very pretty muss is that between the receiv- 
ers of the S. A. P. road. Each is seeking to 
have the other removed. First a petition was 
' filed asking the removal of Receiver Yoakum, al- 
leging that he was interested in a company which 
had, through him, secured a contract for hand- 
ling a large amount of freight. In his reply, 
Yoakum does not deny having made the contract 
nor his interest in the company for which it was 
made, but claims that the contract was a favora- 
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ble one for the road and that he can so demon- 
strate in court if given an opportunity. Then 
comes the arrest of Auditor Cooper for embezzle- 
ment and false entries in his books, followed by a 
petition for the removal of Receiver McNamara, 
alleging dishonesty and that he is a gambler. The 
filing of this last petition was followed by a per- 
sonal encounter between the receivers, who hap- 
pened to meet in the telegraph office. The road 
is to be sold under foreclosure on the second 
Tuesday in November. So far as we can judge, 
at this distance from the scene of carnage, Re- 
ceiver Yoakum has the support of the bondhold- 
ers. who also own a large majority of the stock 
and the claims against the company. 


It has been asserted recently that communica- 
tions to The Conductor have been rejected be- 
cause they were in opposition to views held by 
the editor. Such a statement is utterly untrue 
No communication has ever been rejected because 
of the opinions it advocated nor because of honest 
and fair criticism of The Conductor, its editor 
or any officer of the Order while the present edi- 
tor has had charge of it. Communications have 
been rejected within the past few weeks because 
they contained unfounded charges against and 
abuse of the Grand Chief Conductor and one of 
his assistants. No article or communication has 
ever been rejected because of abuse of the editor 
and we believe that the only criticism, so far as 
communications are concerned, that is at all well- 
founded, is that we have allowed altogether too 
much license to correspondents and we believe 
this number is a practical illustration of this 
error and our readers will not hereafter be annoy- 
ed with anything of this kind. The columns of 
The Conductor will always be open to any 
criticism, any argument or any expression of 
opinion on any subject that in any way pertains 
to the welfare of railway employes. Insinuation, 
innuendo and abuse will hereafter be excluded 
even if the editor be the subject. 


In approving the Haley bill to limit the hours 
of labor, Governor Flower, said : 

I cannot describe the purpose of this bill more fairly 
than by quoting the introductory paragraphs of one of the 
briefs submitted in opposition to the measure by one of 
the prominent railroad companies of the state. ‘‘This 
bill.” says the brief, ‘‘has three objects. First, that the 
engineer, fireman, conductor or trainman who has ren- 
dered twenty-four hours continuous service shall not there- 
after, under ordinary circumstances, continue the service 
or resume service without first having had at least eight 
hours rest. Second, that the working day of every engineer, 
fireman, conductor and trainman shall not exceed ten 
hours of service rendered within twelve consecutive hours, 
and third, that if any such engineer, fireman, conductor or 
trainman shall render more than ten hours service he shall 
receive comparative compensation for the excess in addi- 
tion to his daily compensation.” 

The legislation is urged in the interest of both railroad 
employes and the traveling public. It is in line with the 
general demands for shorter hours of labor. I have given 
it my approval, with the hope that it will accomplish the 
object sought. 

and the attorney who submitted the brief from 
which the Governor quotes, probably did not re- 
alize that he was furnishing an argument in its 
favor. The Governor and the legislature deserve 
the thanks of railway employes for this law, and 
with the Governor, we “hope that it will accomp- 


lish the object sought.” Bro. C. E. Weisz de- 
serves credit for his efforts in its bel-alf. 


In an address to the railway employes deliv- 
ered at Austin, Minn., Mr. Thcro, of the “Club,” 
rehashes the “old, old stcry, " and in this instance 
adds to it a statement that owing to anti-railroad 
legislation, the employes in the Cedar Rapids 
shops could only work three days per week and 
that the day had been cut to eight hours. Just 
why it should be a matter of grief that a working 
day of eight hours, for which the laboring men 
of all classes are earnestly striving, should be es- 
tablished by the B., C. R. & N. shops (the only 
ones in Cedar Rapids,) is something that only 
members of the “Club” can explain. It is too 
deep for us Unfortunately though, Mr. Thorp’s 
“tale of woe” is wholly untrue, and the shops 
here have made no such advance; the shop men 
are all working ten hours a day, six days per 
week and some of them seven, and there has 
never been a time in the history of the city when 
the shop e/rploy£s have been cut down to three 
days per week, though the B , C. R. & N., in 
common with other roads in other states where 
the “Club” has prevented all anti-railroad legis- 
lation, Minnesota as well as tbe'rest, has reduc- 
ed its shop forge in dull times. It is singular 
that so just a cause as that in which the “Club” 
claims to be engaged should require so much 
misrepresentation. 

. 

Bro. Hall thus philosphizes on the beginning of 
the seventh year of the Switchmen' s Journal : 

This issue begins the seventh year of the Switchmen's 
ournal. It is usual upon occasions of this kind for a publ- 
ication, with or without reason, to indulge in a considera- 
ble amount of self congratulation and general glorifica- 
tion. Congratulation, that it is yet alive; glorification, be- 
cause it predicts for itself a year of unexcelled prosperity 
and a consequent elevation of humanity. The Journal 
begs to be excused. 

In looking backward we see somewhat of good accom- 

E lished, much more that might have been accomplished, 
ut wasn’t, and a great many serious errors commuted. It 
seems a long road, perfectly clear to the view, straight 
enough, but strangel made up of macadam, corduroy, and 
not a few bad mud holes. The Journal didn’t make that 
road, but probably hasn’t helped it to any great extent in 
its passage. There were others coming along it at the 
same time; some of those we helped lover bad places and 
are glad we did; to some we were indifferent and are sorry 
for it: others we tried to drown, but mavbe it’s just as well 
they got away— those born to be hung don’t drown easily 
anyway. 

What the new' year may bring to the Journal we can’t say. 
Doubtless its pathway will be a rocky one — it can’t well be 
otherwise— but we will trot along as w r ell as we may. 

Promises are at best not very staple things, more orna- 
mental than useful— a brickbat dropped in among them is 
liable to do a good deal of damage. The load we carried 
last year was mostly made up things not very serviceable, 
and a few good intentions. The latter we propose to take 
along this trip; of course it depends, as before, upon the 
opportunities and the disposition whether or not they can 
be used, but in any case they will be stored where they can 
be got at in case of need. It’s true we gain wisdom by ex- 
perience, and experience brings more or less of suffering 
in its train. The Journal has had a great deal of experi- 
ence. Vo). VI was in it from May, 1891, to April, 1892, and 
expects to profit thereby. Still we don't care to take any 
undue advantage. This association is a benevolent insti- 
tution, and needs all its stock in trade. Its official organ 
is therefore compelled to carry a surplus of human nature 
However, we'll do the best we can. It will be observed 
that the Journal has a new- dress, an entire spring outfit, 
new cover, a better pradeof paper and new type. We are 
satisfied the changes will be considered in the line of gen- 
eral improvement and hope our readers will be pleaesd 
herewith. 
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SENIORITY. 

A correspondent asks our opinion of “senior- 
ity" and as to whether it is right and just for all 
parties interested or not. . Like many other 
things the reply depends very much upon what 
is understood by “seniority." If, other things be- 
ing equal, it means that the oldest railway tm- 
ploy£, the one who has had the longest experience 
in railway service and by years of toil has estab- 
lished a reputation and character for ability in 
his particular line, shall be given the preference 
for employment and for promotion, we answer 
yes, most empathically; it is right and just and 
fair to all concerned, employer and employ^ 
alike and in all classes and grades of employ- 
ment. If, however, it means as it is generally 
understood and intended, that regardless of ex- 
perience, ability or standing, the eighteen year 
old boy shall be given the preference for employ- 
ing or p'omotion over the man who has had 
years of experience simply because the boy 
entered the service of some particular railway 
company or made application for a position a 
year, a month, a week or possible a day before 
the experienced man did, it is all wrong and is as 
unjust and unfair to the boy as it is to the em- 
ploying company and the experienced man. If 
the abolition of seniority means that on any par- 
ticular road all the men in any particular occu- 
pation are to be hired from those who have had 
experience on other roads and no firemen are to 
be promoted to be engineers or no brakemen are 
to be promoted to be conductors, then the opposi- 
tion to seniority is all wrong and should be con- 
demned by every fair minded man. A recent 
case came to our notice where it is said that the 
engineers on a particular road had a contract 
with the management that no fireman should be 
promoted. If true this was a case of the rankest 
kind of injustice and unfairness on the part of 
both engineers and the company. The writer 
conversed with firemen employed on this road 
who stated tnat while the contract provided that 
firemen might be promoted when recommended 
by three members of the B. of L E , that it was 
impossible to procure the recommendation of 
three and that for a number of years, not a sin- 
gle fireman had been promoted. It was also 
claimed that the engineers on another road were 
endeavoring to make a similar contract. 

It is natural that the brakeman who is the old- 
est in the employ of a particular road, should 


have bis own ideas of “seniority" and that they 
should be that seniority should govern absolutely 
in promotions on that road and that he should be 
the next man given a train although be may have 
bad but six months experience in train service. 
He usually does not stop to consider that the 
same practice generally applied, would give 
preference for employment as a brakeman, a man 
who had never seen a railroad, over himself after 
he has had several years experience provided the 
inexperienced filed his application with the train 
master a few minutes ahead, nor does he seem to 
note that many of the railway companies are not 
only rigidly enforcing this kind of seniority but 
on some roads they are discriminating against the 
experienced man and employing the inexper- 
ienced one. That some of them are refusing to 
employ experienced men at all but are as one offi- 
cer has expressed it, “infusing new blood into the 
service." It is d.fficultfor us to understand why 
all railway employes cannot see at a glance that 
this kind of “seniority" is placing in the hands 
of the railway companies the strongest kind of 
weapon against organoid labor by flooding tbe 
country with experienced men who may be starv- 
ed into becoming scabs and who already form so 
large an army that it is practically impossible for 
any organization to support them in idleness as it 
might under some circumstances And it necessary 
to attempt to do. It is true that the inexperien- 
ced and incapable man is always willing to admit 
theoretically, that he only wishes his seniority to 
count “other things being equal" but as a rule 
the most inexperienced man is the least willing to 
admit his lack of experience or incapacity and 
will energetically and stubbornly maintain that 
six months of service qualities him for a 
conductor as thoroughly and completely as the 
man who has had an experience of ten years. We 
are all too prone to be supremely and personally 
selfish in this matter and to look only at the pres- 
ent interest of No. i ; the brakeman insists upon 
seniority for himself for promotion, but objects 
to it when it comes to the question of employ- 
ment between nimself and an inexperienced m*n; 
the fireman insists that be is as capable after fir- 
ing a year as the engineer who has had ten years 
experience; the conductor and engineer insist up- 
on seniority for themselves when it is a question 
of promotion from freight to passenger runs and 
the conductor or engineer of six months exper- 
ience claim the right to promotion over those of 
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years of experience if they have been employed on 
the particular road twenty- four hours or even 
minutes the longest, for the writer knows of in- 
stances where promotions have been governed by 
a seniority of a few minutes only, but both object 
to applying the same rule when it comes to Bre- 
men and brakemen, the engineer insisting that the 
experienced engineer should be hired in prefer- 
ence to promoting a fireman and the conductor 
the same in his department. 

It seems to us that it ought to be a perfectly 
plain proposition and one that should be compre- 
hended by every employ^ in the United States, 
that a surplus of experienced men must have a 
tendency to keep down wages and that the first 
and most important aim ot all the different or- 
ganizations should be to keep the experienced 
men employed and that their united influence 
should be used against employing inexperienced 
men in any department, so long as there are ex- 
perienced ones who are unemployed. It seems 
to us also that it ought to be equally plain that 
seniority by roads, whether it be for brakemen, 
conductors, switchmen, engineers or firemen, is 
filling the country with men who enter into compe- 
tition for the places and that the true policy of all 
should be to limit as far as possible, the employ- 
ment of green men as brakemen, firemen or switch- 
men, or the promotion of either except just fast 
enough to supply the vacancies made by those who 
drop out of the service or the natural increase of 
business and roads. This is a corollary that was 
early recognized by the different trades unions not 
only in America but in England and there is not 
a single union, whose members are engaged in 
any branch of skilled labor that does not make 
the utmost provision for limiting the ability of 
their employers to turn out skilled labor to re- 
place the members themselves, and the apprent- 
ice question has more than once, been the prin- 
cipal bone of contention between employers and 
employes and the cause of many bitterly contes- 
ted strikes. The close observer of present con- 
ditions in railway service recognizes what should 
be recognized by all, that* many of the railway 
companies are taking advantage of our own 
negligence to flood the whole country with men 
and there are not lacking indications that it is be- 
•ng done by a concert of action between them. 
The position of the organizations of railway em- 
ployes seems, however, to be exactly the reverse 
of what the trades unions have found to be actu- 
ally necessary for their preservation, and judg- 
ing from events, the motto of all is and has been, 
not limit the supply to the demand as much as 
possible, but to increase the supply regardless 
of the demand and of consquencesin the future. 
What will it profit the ' oldest brakeman" if by 
promoting him and his fellows, and employing in 
the places vacated by him, "corn field sailors" 
today, instead of employing the experienced con- 
ductor and bis fellows who are out of employ- 
ment, the companies are enabled to reduce his 
wages tomorrow to what those of the brakeman are 
today? The answer of course will be that the re- 
duction will be prevented by organization, but if 
there is an unemployed man for every situation, 
you must not only have him, but the inexperienc- 
ed man who takes your place in your organiza- 
tions for your own protection; if you leave him 
put the time will come when he and bis fellows 
will be obliged to take your places to prevent 


starvation; if you take him in or if you endeavor 
to resist reductions of wages you must support 
him, and if the wages you get as a conductor 
must support yourself and your idle fellow, 
where are you the gainer, or how are you benefit- 
ted or any better off than you would be if you on- 
ly got the brakeman's wages, but were not oblig- 
ed to divide? And the brakeman whom senior- 
ity has not yet benefitted, whom promotion has 
not yet reach d, how is he to be benefitted if h e 
must divide his present wages with an idle broth- 
er? 

This is a deep question and one where there is 
apparently an "irrepressible conflict" between 
the conductors and brakemen, the engineers and 
firemen, and between the firemen and 
brakemen and the great army of young 
men who are eager to become railroad 
men, not because it is financially desirable, but 
simply because of the indefinable and unexplain- 
able fascination of it; we believe, though, that 
the conflict of interests is only apparent, and that 
a careful and unbiased consideration of the sub- 
ject will demonstrate that in no one other thing 
are their interests and welfare so nearly identical 
and that there is no other thing on which 
unanimity of action is more necessary. Many 
brakemen to-day are experiencing the result of 
this "seniority" and carelessness on the part of all 
the organizations, with possibly the exception of 
the B. of L. E., yet they do not stop to think 
what is the real reason that they "never saw so 
many railroad men looking for jobs," but attrib- 
ute it to dull business and let it go at that. The 
time will come, too, when the brakeman who 
wants the conductor to "go hustle other trains" 
will be obliged to "go hustle" himself, perhaps 
after having ran a train five or ten years, and he 
will then, and not until then probably, fully ap- 
preciate the beauty of that seniority which will 
compel him to either subsist on the charity of bis 
brothers or else "go braking" on a train run by a 
man who is incapable and but for the aid and ad- 
vice from himself would jeopardize U e lives of 
all. This is no ideal sketch and the writer can 
cite from personal knowledge many such cases, 
and can show where seniority and "new blood" 
have been the direct cause of loss of life. A cor- 
respondent from Tyler, Texas, in the Trainmen's 
Journal , makes the assertion that it is the O of 
R. C. that is responsible for the surplus of idle 
railroad men, and charges that its members dis- 
criminate against experienced brakemen and give 
the preference to green men. This correspond- 
ent cites one single instance where, as he alleges, 
a member of the Order tried (he does not say the 
attempt was successful,) to get a green man em- 
ployed on his train in preference to experienced 
men, some of them members of the Order. If he 
is correct in the statement, The Conductor has 
no hesitation in condemning the action and the 
member as disloyal not only to the principles of 
organized protection, but to his own individual 
organization. This single instance though, ad- 
mitting that it is a fact, does make the organiza- 
tion, nor a majority, or even a very small miner- 
ity of its members guilty. We are ready to ad- 
mit that the Order is at fault in the matter, and 
that many of its individual members^ have been 
just as thoughtless and negligent as any others in 
that they have not taken a decided stand upon it 
years ago, but it is not true, as charged, that they 
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are solely or generally responsible for the surplus 
of men or that they give preference to green men 
for brakemen on their trains. A single fact set- 
tles the whole question, and that is that on 
practically all roads the conductor does not hire 
the brakemen, and on most of them he has but 
very little to say about what brakemen shall be 
employed on his train, and it is a fact, well known 
to all who know anything of train service a few 
years ago, that when the conductor hired the 
brakemen on his train, he>always had experienced 
men when they were procurable, and in case of a 
vacancy, the experienced man got it every time, 
even though a dozen others might have had ap- . 
plications on file for months, while if necessity 
compelled the employment of the green man, the 
fact that an old brakeman applied for the place 
was always sufficient reason for dismissing the 
man who had no experience. 

It will, however, be useless for conductors to 
insist upon seniority for the brakemen and object 
to it for themselves, and the same is true as 
between the engineer and firemen. We must 
meet on a common ground, be consistent, and as 
far as it is possible for human nature to do so, 
waive personal interests and today's personal gain 
in the broad interest of the best good for all con- 
cerned and for all time. The coming Columbian 
Exposition with its probable enormous increase 
of business, will of itself, make enough of a sur- 
plus of men without any one of the organizations 
being so blind to their own interests as to aid the 
companies in their effort. 


THE GOULD LINES AND SAFETY EQUIP- 
MENT. 

Noting the language attributed to George Gould 
in regard to safety equipment, knowing something 
ot the actual situation on the Gould lines and be- 
lieving that justice should be done them, we 
commented briefly in the May Conductor on the 
dispatch from Ft. Dodge in which Mr. Coffin is 
quoted as saying that George Gould told him the 
railway men or employes might be damned. The 
editor of The Conductor has as much respect 
for “Father” Coffin as any one and honors him 
for what he has done and is doing; we appreciate 
the fact that he has devoted much time and labor 
to the matter of safety equipment yet we do not 
believe that it is necessary for us to blindly ap- 
prove all that the gentleman does or says. We 
believe that he has made mistakes that have in- 
jured the cause for which he is laboring. We 
believe that he is now making a very grave mis- 
take in bending all his energy to the adoption of 
a certain coupler to the exclusion of ethers that a 
large number of employes believe to be'much the 
best. We do not believe that Mr. Coffin used 
the language attributed to him in the dispatch, 
bat that it is the result of considerable exaggera- 
tion on the part of the associated press agent at 
Ft. Dodge. We can readily believe that Mr. 
Coffin was not very warmly received by Mr. 
Gould for the Gould lines do not wish to be com- 
pelled to put on their cars and engines a coupler 
that is not automatic, that increases the danger 
to its employes, that is expensive to keep in re- 
pair and that they believe they would be com- 
pelled to discard in a short time. It is possible 
that Mr. Gould said something of the * granger 


legislation” of which the companies complain and 
if he did say that the employes must procure the 
repeal of restrictive legislation before they could 
have safety, isn’t there food for thought in it for 
our friends who are organizing to procure the re- 
peal? Whatever Mr. Gould may have said, the 
facts are, as stated in the May Conductor,. 
no lines in the United States pay em- 
ployes better wages, or treat the employes better 
than those popularly known as the Gould lines. 
And as to safety equipment there is no road in 
the United States better equipped, unless we 
understand by safety equipment the hook coupler 
and nothing else. On the Union Pacific, prac- 
tically all the engines and three-fourths ot 
the freight cars are equipped with the Westing- 
house brake and the vertical coupler has been 
placed on some of its cars. 

On the Missouri Pacific, we are not advised as 
to the proportion of stock with the air brake but 
a great many locomotives and freight cars are 
equipped with it; 2,000 new cars are being built 
which are to have air brakes, 500 of them the 
jenny coupler and 1,500 the Safford, while a 
large number of the Safford are now in use. It is 
true that the Gould lines are not as well equipped 
with the vertical hook coupler as some others but 
many of the companies which have adopted the 
vertical hook are seriously considering the ques- 
tion of discarding them unless compelled to con- 
tinue them in use by legislation. The Santa 
Fe is reported as having about decided to discard 
them, while Mr. Rhodes of the C., B. & Q. notes 
their utter failure as a practical coupler in his 
recent report to the M. C. B. association. 


A CORRECTION. 

The following communication came to hand too 
late for the proper department of this number,, 
and as it is a matter of considerable importance, 
not so much tp Bro. Higgs himself-as to the em- 
ployes of his district, we give it a place here 
rather than hold it over: 

Fort Worth, Texas, June 10, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

I wish to correct an error made by a corres- 
pondent in a recent number of The Conductor, 
who writes from Sour Lake and signs himself 
“Bell Cord.” Bro. Bell Cord says that “a cer- 
tain few of the Order of Railway Conductors are 
going over the state trying to get the O. of R. C. 
to endorse Judge Clark for governor, and in some 
instances have done it, and most prominent 
among them is Forth Worth.” He is certainly? 
very much mistaken, for while there nr*y be, and 
undoubtedly are, members of the Order who 
favor Judge Clark, none of them are going over 
the state making a canvass for' him either in or 
out of divisions. I personally have traveled 
over the state considerably, but it has been in mjr 
own interest and not that of Judge Clark or an y 
other candidate. The division of the Order at 
Fort Worth has not endorsed, Clark or any one 
else who is a candidate for governor, neither has 
any bther division in the state to my knowledge, 
and I believe 1 am reasonably well informed in 
regard to the matter. 1 presume the writer refers 
to me as the party who tried to get No. 7 to en- 
dorse Judge Clark, but he has been misinformed; I 
was at Houston, but in my own interest, and at 
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Houston, as well as other places, I opposed any 
movement in divisions towards the endorsement 
of either of the gubernatorial candidates. 

Trusting you will give this space in order to 
place the Order and its members in Texas right 
before your readers and that Bro. Bell Cord will 
/make a more careful inquiry next time, I remain 
Yours in P. F., R M Higgs. 

We are very glad to be informed in a personal 
letter that Bro. Higgs’ canvass for the legislative 
nomination is progressing finely and that he is 
likely to be nominated and elected, and while we 
»are opposed to a political organization of em- 
#)loy4s or to politics, in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term, being taken into our organization or 
its divisions, we sincer'ely hope the Texas di- 
visions and Texas members will endorse Bro. 
Higgs, and we certainly believe there can be no 
&arm, but on the contrary much good, from mem- 
tbers uniting in support of one of their own num- 
ber for a political, particularly a legislative office, 
^regardless of party. 


A PENNSYLVANIA OPINION. 

Edgar E. Clark, Grand Chief Conductor of the 
'•Order of Railway Conductors, who was in Pitts- 
burg nearly all last week, being summoned here 
in connection with the Pittsburg & Western wage 
readjustment, is a native of New York. He 
passed his boyhood in Lima, and received his 
^school training at the Genessee Wesleyan Sem- 
inary. He went west and began his railroad ca- 
reer as a brakeman on the Burlington, Cedar 
-Rapids & Northern Railroad. He was promoted 
to a conductorship, and afterwards entered the 
service’ of the Rio Grande Western as a passen- 
ger conductor, with headquarters at Ogden, Utah. 
He had charge of a train on that line when, in 
1890. he was elected to his present position. 
When he assumed its duties the order had a mem- 
bership of but 14.000. Under two years of his 
vigorous regime that number has been increased 
*to 20.000. The headquarters of the organization 
is at Cedar Rapids, la., and in that place Mr. 
Clark makes his home. 

While here he made a most favorable impres- 
sion. The many Pittsburg conductors and other 
trainmen who had the pleasure of meeting him 
-were highly pleased with his bearing. With a 
thorough knowledge of the duties of a conductor 
, and the branches of operating intimately con- 
nected therewith, and at the head of a powerful 
organization, embracing conductors in the em- 
ploy of every road between the two oceans, he 
was modest and unassuming in his manner, and 
his face and actions bore the impress of sterling 
honesty. 

Like Chief Arthur, of the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Engineers, he is conservative in his 
views. In referring to the settlement of disputes 
between employers and employes in regard to 
wages, etc., his language was plainly to the effect 
that the demands of employes must be clearly 
based on justice. On no other ground could they 
hope to succeed. That is a wise, conservative 
policy, and beyond criticism. Speaking of rail- 
roaders, or more strictly speaking, the men actu- 
ally engaged in running trains or employed ; n 
the operating departments, he said that he felt 
that their duties, their lives, their hopes and 
.aims had never been fully or properly understood 


by the great public. When they were they 
would be better appreciated. 

Mr. Clark is in the prime of life. He is of me- 
dium height, his face has a determined but kind- 
ly appearance, and he is pleasant and agreeable 
in his manner . — Pittsburg Post. 


TO RESTRICT IMMIGRATION. 

The members of the organizations in Pueblo, 
Col , have signed the folio wing petitions and have 
sent copies to their resentatives and senators. 
The Switchmen' s Journal comments thereon as 
below: 

We, the undersigned citizens and electors of the state of 
Colorado, would respectfully petition you as our delegates 
to congress that you use all reasonable and honorable ef- 
forts to secure the passage of a bill having for its object 
the total exclusion of all Chinese immigration to the 
United States. 

And we would further respectfully petition that you at 
an early date during the present congress introduce a bill 
having for its object the exclusion of criminals and pau- 
pers and all otner objectionable classes of foreign emi- 
grants from the United States. And that you each of 
you use all reasonable efforts to procure at an early date 
the passage of such an act excluding the objectionable 
portion of our foreign immigration as aforesaid. 

The following also to be sent with the above. 

We, the undersigned electors and citizens of the state of 
Colorado, believing that it is to the best interest of the 
people that United States senators should be elected by 
popular majority vote, would respectfully petition that you 
use all honorable endeavors to secure the passage of the 
pending bill having for its object the securing of an amend- 
ment to the constitution of the United States to that end. 

Every railroad organization in each state should 
take action in this matter, and do it so promptly 
and energetically that congress cannot mistake 
the will of the people. 

All other classes of labor have suffered and are 
suffering from this curse, unrestricted immigra- 
tion. 

As yet railroad employes in train and yard ser- 
vice have been only indirectly injured, but the 
time is rapidly approaching when they will be 
sorry that there aid was not given when the un- 
skilled laborer protested against pauper and con- 
tract immigration. Agencies have beeh estab- 
lished in every city and town in Europe to supply 
the demands of American employers for cheap 
labor. It has been proven publicly time and 
again that hordes of ignorant, starving foreigners 
have been landed in defiance of law and driven 
like cattle to the mines and coke ovens of Penn- 
sylvania and elsewhere Pennsylvania is already 
a white slave state, and Ooio, Indiana and Illi- 
nois are fast approaching the same condition. 
The mining regions in western states, Colorado 
in particular, are being filled up with this class of 
labor. Three hundred Italians are unloaded 
every week in Pueolo alone. The months of 
April add May have witnessed the heaviest immi- 
gration of any two months during the past ten 
years. Railroad employes have considered they 
were free from competition with this labor, but it 
is a great mistake. After a year or two of starva- 
tion and brutality in the mines these people have 
rebelled and were turned adrift, evicted, and a 
new consignment imported. Without work, 
without bread, without shelter for their families 
they have been compelled to invade the ranks of 
a higher grade of labor, which in turn is driven 
by misery and want to occupy places made va- 
cant by greedy employers who have forced their 
workmen to strike. It is- a never-ending proces- 
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sion of hunger-driven slaves, and oppressors are 
always at hand. The immigrant who is an intel- 
ligent mechanic has never yet caused an unjust 
competition in labor. What a farce our restric- 
tion laws have been. The newspapers, ninety-nine 
one-hundreths of which are but the organs of 
capital, flood the country with reports commend- 
ing the watchfulness of government officials and 
the efficiency of our laws when an intelligent me- 
chanic with money in his pocket has been de- 
tected as a "contract” immigrant or a poor China- 
man has been chased . from one end of the Inter- 
national bridge to the other until from sheer 
weakness he drops through, into Niagara. In the 
one case the ship brought over hundreds of con- 
tract paupers, and while the unfortunate China- 
man was starving on the bridge, thousands of his 
countrymen were crossing the northern border 
west of the Missouri river. We need better laws, 
we need an executive with manhood enough to 
say, “These laws are for the government of the 
rich and powerful as well as the poor and weak.” 
The fact is, this is now a government of the peo- 
ple by the capitalist for all there is in it and we 
will soon need an emancipator. 


The Primrose Path, a story of the stage by the 
well known Nym Crinkle, has just been issued 
from the press of Lew Vanderpoole & Co., and 
tells of the trials and temptations of a life behind 
the scenes, and in the preface the author says: “I 
have drawn less from imagination than from 
the cruel facts of a profession with which I have 
been so long familiar.” It is a candid and fear- 
less exposition of the evils, iniquities and im- 
moralities of theatrical life, not as it is seen by 
the general public, but as it actually is from the 
standpoint of one who should be competent to 
write 0! the matter. The price is 50 cents, and 
the book can be obtained at any book store or 
from the publishers, 245 Broadway, New York. 
By the same publishers is announced The Crafts- 
master, a novel by two well known writers, who 
speak of the conditions of and antagonisms be- 
tween capital and labor, and suggesting what 
they claim to be the only remedy for the “irre- 
pressible conflict. ” To be issued during the sum- 
mer, a book, the title of which is not yet an- 
nounced, by a writer who is herself a member of 
the European aristocracy of which she writes, 
and which will give the heretofore hidden facts 
in relation to the death of the Austrian Crown 
Prince, the Gordon -Cumming baccarat scandal 
and numberless similar sub rosa facts. 


The Farmers' Chronicle , of St. Louis, speaks a 
g^od word for our “hustling” Sedalia Brother, 
Volley Hart, and his energetic work in behalf of 
Senator Dalton, the man to whom Missouri em- 
ployes are much indebted for favorable legisla- 
tion. 


The Ladies' Auxiliary are holding their annual 
convention in Philadelphia this week, and the 
grand officers have an invitation from Division 
162 to join an excursion that will be given by 
them to the ladies. We regret very much our in- 
ability to be present. 


Brother R. F. Phillips sends a long list of sub- 
scribers for The Conductor and wishes us to 
express his thanks to the citizens of Jackson, 
Tenn., for their patronage, which we willingly 
do and add our own thereto. 

*** 

A bill prohibiting railway companies from em- 
ploying inexperienced and incapable men as con- 
ductors and engineers is pending before the legis- 
lature of Kentucky, with a good prospects of its 
passage. 

# 

The Secretary of Denver Division No. 44 
wishes to know the address of Bro. E. A. Sayre, 
who, when last heard of, was on his way to Chi- 
cago. Any reader who can give any information 
please address Bro. Griffin, Room 11, 1625 Cham- 
pa street, Denver, Col. 

*** 

The members of Huron Division No. 121 wish 
to express their thanks to the officers of the M,, 
L. S. & W., P., C. & St. L. and C. & N. W. 
railways and to Gogebic Division No. 253 for 
courtesies extended in connection with the death 
and burial of Bro. Jud Hathaway, of that di- 
vision. 

*** 

The Switchmen' s Journal warns its readers 
against a fraudulent scheme which is being worked 
in Chicago, where persons purporting to repre- 
sent the Railroad Clerks' Association are selling 
tickets for a grand concert for the benefit of the 
“hospital fund. " The Journal states there is no 
such association in the city. 

* # 

* 

From J. R. Watson, of the “Fitchburg,” the 
celebrated “Hoosac Tunnel Route.” we have a 
little book called “Summer Excursions,” and the 
person who cannot find something attractive in 
some one of the more than two hundred excur- 
sions described, that will fit both purse and time, 
is one of those unfortunate mortals who find no 
excursion at all possible. 

V 

A terrible disaster has recently fallen upon the 
cities of Titusville and Oil City, Pa. The places 
were flooded, oil tanks carried away and their 
contents spreading over the surface of the water 
soon caught fire, and the floods became a 
sea of raging flames. Many lives and much prop- 
erty was destroyed, and the calamity, so terrible 
in its nature and effect, has caused the floods at 
other points to pale into insignificance. 

* * 

* 

The following from a Connecticut paper will 
apply to almost any state in the Union, and will 
be particularly appreciated by all who have had 
any occasion to undertake to travel over any of 
our roads during the past four months. Ninety- 
nine per cent of the money expended on roads in 
the United States is as thoroughly thrown away as 
if thrown in the stove: 

Enough money has been spent on the roads of this state 
in the last century to have made every main road in the 
commonwealth as hard as a rock and as smooth as a floor, 
and reasonably level and straight — if only the money had 
been systematically used and not frittered away on waste- 
ful experiments and in “repairs” which are worse than 
neglect. Enough will be similarly used in the next hundred 
years. Isn’t it about time for the thrifty people of the state 
to begin to look at their own permanent interests in this 
matter. 
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tiTaoljman. 

Died April 26th, at his home in Cincinnati, 
Brother Michael Cashtnan, and by his death 
Division No. 107 loses an energetic, earnest 
and sincere member, his wife a faithful hus- 
band and his children a kind and loving fath- 
er. The sincere sympathy of every member 
of the division is extended to the stricken 
family in their deep bereavement, and it is their 
heartfelt prayer that the God of the widow and 
of the fatherless may watch over, protect and 
comfort the stricken mourners. At a regular 
meeting the division adopted resolutions of 
sympathy and directed that the charter be 
draped for thirty days. 

(Borbou. 

The dread angel of death has passed the 
threshold of a happy home and removed from 
the fireside the beloved wife of Brother E. H. 
Gordan, of El Capitan Division No. 115, and in 
resolutions adopted by the division at a recent 
meeting, the hand of “perpetual friendship” 
is extended, together with the warmest sym- 
pathies of its members, and they trust and 
pray that the Father above will be with him 
and the motherless little ones in this their hour 
of deep affliction and lead them by the hand 
until they have joined wife and mother in the 
“hon e above,” where parting shall be no 
more lot ever. 


£) atl) rtu* tuj . 

Killed at Ashland, Wis.. on the 26th of April, 
while in the discharge of his duty, Bro. Jud 
Hathaway, of Huron Division No. 121. Bro- 
Hathaway was one of the foremost members 
of the division, and in his death the division, 
as well as his family, is bereaved. The di- 
vision, at a meeting held May 22d, adopted ap- 
propriate resolutions expressing their sense of 
loss and their sympathy for the widow and 
fatherless. 

^elmer. 

It has pleased the All-wise Father to remove 
by death from the home circle of Brother and 
Mrs. F. B. Helraer, their loved daughter Daisy, 
and Mattoon Division No. 101, of whi^li Bro. 
Helmer is an honored member, wishes to ex- 
press the deep sympathy of all its members 
with the bereaved parents and to extend to 
them in the hour of trial and need, their sin- 
cere friendship and love. 

£ilnrtin. 

Died May 20th, after a prolonged illness at his 
home in Macon, Ga., Bro.' VV. Hal Martin, a 
respected member of Macon Division No. 123, 
and at a special meeting held for that purpose, 
the division adopted resolutions of sympathy 
with the bereaved relatives and friends, and 
expressed their sense of personal andfratemal 
loss in the death of Bro. Martin. 


03utl)rie. 

Another bright gem has been called from earth 
and placed in the Crown of our Savior. The 
infant son of Brother Edward Guthrie and 
wife has been taken from a world of care and 
trouble to his Heavenly Home. By resolutions 
adopted at a recent meeting, Anchor Line Di- 
vision No 217 extend their sympathy to the 
broken hearted parents. Cheer up, brother 
and sister, weep not for thy little one, for thy 
loss is Heaven’s gain, and for consolation look 
to Him who hath said, “Suffer little children 
to come unto Me and forbid them not, for such 
is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

Sweet as the incense of morning, 

Pure as an angel of light, 

Lost to our heart’s fond caresses 
He sleeps in his casket of white. 


Jjrtciu art. 

The Death Angel has crossed the pathway of 
Brother D. H. Stewart, of Frontier City Divis- 
ion No. 167, and taken from his side the com- 
panion of his life’s journey. The sympathy of 
all his friends and Brothers is extended to him 
in his sore ne^d, and the division, at a regular 
meeting, adopted resolutions of sympathy. 

tEaijlor. 

Died May 1st, at her home, Mrs. Mortimer 
Taylor, wife of Bro. Mortimer Taylor, of Col- 
lins Division No. 5. The Heavenly Father in 
the dispensation of His Divine Providence 
having called from earth to a better world 
above, the wife of one of its prominent and 
honored members, the divison, by resolutions, 
expressed its sympathy with the bereaved 
brother in his affliction. 


"4*tr«t our pic aoureo Mc--ant* tlrcn 
(Oitr Ijopco, attl» tljcn our fcaro—attb tvijen 
(Tljcoc arc t»cat», tljc bebt to bite, 
riuot claim* buot—aub toe Me too. 1 ’ 
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THE LONELY CON. 

*A shock, a crash, a roaring, hissing escape of Arriving at the opposite shore from our start 


steam; a confusion *of 3 cries, groans and oaths; a 
sharp pain in my head, and — unconsciousness. 

There had been a head end collision between a 
freight and a passenger train. I was conductor of 
the passenger train. The next thing I was cog- 
nizant of was an old, robust man, with a hideous 
countenance, long white beard and piercing eyes, 
forehead covered with wrinkles, wearing a ragged 
and filthy garment. He was rowing me over a 
body of water whose temperature was very low, 
as my fingers dragging through the water testified. 
Gazing at him a few moments as he pulled on 
his oars, I then said, "How came I here, there 
was no river near the scene of the collision? 
Where are you taking me to? Were many 
hurt? Any killed? Has anyone notified the 
officers ?" 

He replied: "Of what you are talking I know 
not. As for you, you are dead. My name ifc 
Charon. This is the river Styx. I am rowing 
you over to conduct you to hell." 

Dead am I, I mused. So there is a river 
Styx. A boatman Charon. And there is a hell 
also, for he says I am being taken there. Some 
of my friends were kind enough to furnish the 
necessary abolus to keep me from wandering a 
hundred years on the shore in suspense. Well, 
what better could be expected of a railway pass- 
enger conductor who catches hell so much in 
every day life from officials and the public. He 
naturally is so filled with its atmosphere that 
natural selection draws him thither after death, 
like force of gravitation. 


ing point, as the prow of the cr^zy old scow 
touched the shore, I immediately detected the 
smell of sulphur and brimstone. At the same 
time 1 beheld a man and woman who Charon said 
were his father and mother, Erebus and Nox, who 
would conduct me to the presence of Satan, and 
from there to the place assigned me, as I was in- 
formed that every one in hell was classified and 
assigned according to classification. Conducting 
me to a door covered with hieroglyphics and em- 
blems unknown to me, at a knock from Erebus, 
a not unpleasant voice bade us enter. Entering 
as the door opened with no effort on our part, I 
beheld a rather pleasant looking person, who 
seemed very much fatigued. In reply to a ques- 
tion from Erebus as to how he felt, he said very 
weary, as he had just returned from a ministerial 
meeting where it hid been decided there was no 
material hell. Listening to their arguments made 
him tired. At the same time he gave a chuckle 
to himself and looking at me, asked, "What do 
you think about it?" 

I told Erebus to tell him I was very well satis- 
fied hell was material enough for me every time 
an indignant passenger or disgruntled official saw 
fit to donate me a little when in life. 

Addressing Erebus he said, looking at me, 
"who have you there?" 

Erebus replied: He says he was in life "A 
Con." 

"A Con what?" said his majesty 

"He will only grant that for his answer," ro- 
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plied Erebus, while Nox seemed to admire my 
ability and reticence, as it baffled his majesty. 

Then said Satan, while a look not so pleasant 
clouded his face and a pair of horns just made 
their appearance: ‘ Since every one here must 
be classified and properly assigned that no injus- 
tice may be done this 'Con' and he may get all he 
is entitled to, begin at the highest apartment of 
‘Cons' and continue to the lowest until you find 
his proper place with those who recognize him as 
one of them. When found return with him to 
me for assignment. I do not remember any of 
his kind here before. 

At these words I did not know whether to be 
glad or grieved. If none of my kind had arrived 
in hell before, I surely must have been the worst 
of “my kind" to get there, or somehow a slip 
had occurred and the force of the collision had 
thrown me so far I went beyond the force of 
gravity of the earth and penetrated the circle of 
gravity around hell, or was it because I caught 
hell so much from the public and my officers on 
earth and took it so much to heart this atmos- 
phere was more natural, which might account 
why hell caught me. Well I was here that was 
evident. 

Said Erebus, “We will go to the upper apart- 
ment first," the place of the Conceders. Such 
people in life who drifted into hell by their lack 
of force. They admitted too much, gave up too 
easily, and when Satan's agents claimed them 
they conceded the claim, gave up and came along 
lacking strength of will to resist, outflanked into 
hell. Knocking at the door, which opened in the 
same mysterious way as the other, I saw a lot of 
irresolute faces, all nodding to each other. “Did 
you know this being on earth?" said Erebus. 
Force of habit caused them, at first, to nod. 
When asked for my title not one could name it, 
and disgustedly I was led along down to the next 
apartment, wondering if I should find anyone in 
hell I knew. 

Over the door of this place was written “Con- 
ciliators." They repudiated me, although I 
partly expected from my repeated efforts to con- 
ciliate passengers there might be some connec- 
tion between us. I learned here were the ones who 
in life tried to reconcile the world and religion. 
Who found nothing so very bad in the devil and 
nothing so very good in religion. Tried to “av- 
erage up" and failed, for “no man can serve two 
masters." 

Lower down we went. We next arrived at the 
place of “Concealers." 

Here were those who in life had a faculty of 
concealing there preference. They really pre- 
ferred religion, but thinking it no one’s business 
but their own, let not “their light shine." Too 


iate they learned of a trhth, “He that is not for 
Me is against Me." 

I was repudiated there and still lower. When 
the atmosphere grew hotter we descended. 

The “Concoctors and Plotters" repudiated me, 
likewise the “Condensers," “Congealers, " “Con- 
fabulators," “Contradicters" and “Contenders." 

We were pretty well down now r when Erebus 
knocked at the door of “Confiscators. " Here 
were those who on earth watered stocks until val- 
ueless to the owners and then appropriated them 
themselves. I had no part or lot with them. 

Then down, still down, to the door of “Con- 
demnors." Men who were so busy sentencing 
and censuring poor erring mortals in life, they 
forgot themselves mortal and neglected to provide 
for a “stay," when the devil's agents claimed 
them, and were now where an appeal would not 
help them. Legal jugglery and divine decisions 
they found not synonymous. 

“Not of us," they replied, after looking me 
over with a judicial eye. 

Next we arrived at the place of “Conformers. " 
Here were those who outwardly conformed to 
the demands of religion in life. Whose names 
were on the church records, while at heart they 
were full of worldly schemes to advance their 
own interests regardless of the claims and rights 
of others, so long as the church and the “elect" 
knew it not. 

“Not of usl" they replied. 

We next came to tjie door of “Conf users. " 
Men who in life preached so shady a doctrine 
they only confused those who listened, until some 
who were on the right path to heaven became 
confused and lost their way. These denied also. 

They were so near the bottom I was very glad 
of it. 

“Only two more apartments," said Erebus, 
while Nox looked interested. 

Down, still down. Here was a place marked 
“Controllers." When the door opened I thought 
surely I was dibcovered. For here were tyran- 
nical army officers, hypocritical church and cor- 
rupt civil officers, with uojust railway officials. 
Fortunately while in the army, church and civil 
life, as railway life, my positions were so insig- 
nificant they did not recall me. In this case ig- 
noring on earth meant ignorance in hell, there- 
fore they denied me, although I remembered 
there a tyrant in the army, a hyyocrite in the 
church, a dishonest civil officer and unjust rail- 
way ones. 

“Only one more place" said Erebus. And obi 
the air was awful, my eyes were smarting, my 
lungs were choking, my chest was heaving. I 
used to think smoking and emigrant cars terrible, 
but they were not, like myself “in it." But down 
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we went to the bottom place, of hell. We found 
bottom, so the story of a “bottomless pit" is ex- 
ploded. Give the devil his due, he will return 
the compliment if he gets a chance. 

Knocking, the door was swung open, and such 
a miserable lot of wretches I never met alive or 
dead. This place was marked “Convictors." 

Here were false witnesses, perjurers, Judas Is- 
cariot, and spotters of railway conductors. 

“Do you know this being?" said Erebus, when 
they stopped their cries long enough to be heard. 
“No," said Judas. “ No," said the false witnesses. 
4 'No, "said theperjurers. When about turning away 
with savage fury, “Yes," came from the spotters, 
who were in the majority. “A clew at last," said 
Erebus, while Nox looked expectant. “Who is 
he or what was he in life?" said Erebus. “A 
Tailway passenger conductor," came spitefully 
from the spotters in chorus. 1 'We lied about him 
on earth, and we have him in hell and we are 
glad he is with us. We know we lied about him, 
jet the fact that he is here makes us think him 
guilty, while we could not prove it." 

“Not of or with you here." said Nox. “While 
I am mother of Discord, Fraud and Death, I am 
truly glad I am not the mother to you, the vilest of 
the earth, and justly the lowest in hell. Come," 
said she to Erebus, “let us report to his majesty 
the result of our inquiries, that he may assign this 
conductor to his place." 

Rapidly returning to the audience room we en- 
tered his satanic presence, when Erebus reported 
1 had in life been a railway conductor, 

Satan, looking at me compassionately a moment 
said, “You are alone of your kind in hell, the first 
conductor to arrive. How much the fault is yours I 
do not say, but since no one who enters may return, 
I keep you. Your class is abused, tempted and much 
misused as no other class on earth. You are 
handicapped and used as scape goats. I only 
wonder none have arrived before. You are gen- 
erous, charitable and fraternal, and that same 
generosity, charitableness and fraternal feeling, 
gives the spotter his opportunity to injure you. 
Since your offense is the mildest for which souls 
come here, I will make a new apartment for you, 
the highest in my realms, almost out of, yet 
within hell, and of all the occupants in hell, I 
think you will be the loneliest as you will be for 
the present, alone." 

I entered my place, threw myself down on the 
floor and fell asleep exhausted. After a long 
time I opened my eyes to behold a group of faces 
anxiously watching, and I heard the doctor say, 
' ‘he is now safe, the sulphur sweat from brimstone 
heat saved him," 

The collision was real, and for days I had been 
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unconscious, while I dreamed I wandered in hell. 
Who will prove I did not have a glimpse? Who 
wants to? Mostly the spotters. 

A Great Strike. 

Labor strikes are destructive to the laborer and 
employer alike. The unemployed men and women 
are numbered by the thousands, therefore, strikes 
cannot succeed, but can bring suffering, sickness 
and hunger to our families. Millions of dollars 
have been wasted in this way. A simple and cer- 
tain way to increase our wages, bring comforts to 
our families and give our boys the right to learn 
a trade is at our command if we only have the 
wisdom of a child. Every year nearly a million 
of immigrants come here and displace almost an 
equal number of our laborers now at work: many 
of these immigrants are the most degraded people 
of Europe, and gladly take the work for which 
the average worker is now being paid $1.25, for 
20 to 35 cents per day. 

These are good wages for them, but starvation 
wages for us, and will be the prevailing wages 
here unless immigration is stopped. If these 
hundreds of thousands of diseased, dishonest, de- 
graded and ignorant people were prevented from 
coming here, in five years no man or woman need 
remain idle for one day, wages would increase, 
and instead of spending days and weeks in look- 
ing for work to avoid starvation, as is now the 
case in very many instances, work would search 
for the workman. Why should we lack the wis- 
dom to protect ourselves and the future welfare 
of our children and our country? No other peo- 
ple in the world, no matter how degraded, would 
neglect these things as we are neglecting them, 
and a fearful penalty must be paid for it. 

As a result of this country being Europe’s cess- 
pool, the increase in the criminal and pauper 
population is far greater than that of the or- 
dinary population. For the past nine years we 
have been supporting 189,000 insane at a cost of 
over $1 10,000,000. Over 510,000 criminals is 
costing directly and indirectly over $148,000,000. 
The prison population has increased 53 per cent 
while ordinary population has increased but 24 per 
cent. We have supported over 700,000 paupers in 
almshouses, costing us $107,080,000; and over 
1,000,000 have received public relief outside at an 
enormous expense; 84 per cent of all these peo- 
ple are immigrants or the children of immigrants; 
the refuse of Europe dumped upon us for us to 
support in order to relieve their relatives and in- 
stitutions of expense. Twenty dollars of passage 
money is much cheaper than years of expense, 
The descendants of one of this class now num- 
ber, in 100 years, 1,200; over 420 are known to 
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have been criminals, paupers or murderers, and 
have so far cost one state over $1,300,000. Dur- 
ing twelve months of 1890 and 1891 there were 
10,196 known murderers in the country. In one 
county in Pennsylvania in one year 54 murders 
were committed by men who have been in this 
country less than five years. Incendiarism is of 
daily occurrence. 

High taxes make high rents. We are taxed di- 
rectly and indirectly each year over $30,000,000 
to support paupers and to protect us from the 
criminals who have arrived and are still arriving 
from other countries. A fearful burden is laid 
by European pauperism and crime upon Ameri- 
can productive labor by unrestricted immigration. 

Why should we suffer so to save European 
communities expense? These people have no 
claim on us. Yet at a very modern estimate, we 
are taxed individually for their support in in- 
creased rent $20 per year, in decrease in wages 
$65 per year, increase of living expenses $38 per 
year. Can we afford it? One society has on 
hand for shipment of immigrants to this country 
over $9,000,000. They propose sending to us 
6,000,000 Southern Europeans. The object was, 
and probably still is, to change our form of gov- 
ernment. The Baron Hirsch fund of $5,000,000 
is to be used in unloading upon us the 4,000,000 
Russian Jews, a most degraded and undesirable 
people. No other nation will have them. These 
people work twenty hours per day for seven days 
in the week; and seven or eight, eat, sleep and 
work in one room. Will our children be able 
to compete with them ? 

Workingmen, our future seems dark; but it is 
in our power to brighten it by stopping immigra- 
tion until the thousands of unemployed can be 
disposed of. 

Cease to be the cat’s-paw for the politicians 
who can now buy for ten cents apiece the votes 
that raise your rent and lower your wages, who 
pat your back before election and kick you after. 
Be the masters instead of the slaves of your po- 
litical servants, and demand of each political 
candidate a pledge that he will advocate and vote 
for the stoppage of immigration. Laws for its 
regulation have been useless. American natural- 
ization papers are not honored, they cost the im- 
migrant nothing and can be bought by any newly 
arrived brigand for unlawful use, for from 40 
cents to $2, from those who have no further use 
for them. A prison-bird, a felon or murderer 
from Europe is your equal as a citizen in five 
years; while we must labor and pay taxes for our 
sons for twenty- one years. 

We demand that an intending emigrant shall, 
one month or longer before sailing, present to an 


American Consul, to be endorsed by him, a certifi- 
cate of character, be examined by a good physician 
as to his health and pay a fee of $10; this fee 
will cover the necessary expense. If this is neg- 
lected, a fee of $25 upon landing, a residence of 
twenty-one years, and a fee of $100 before be- 
coming a citizen. But if he has received a con- 
sular certificate, he shall pay a fee of $25 on land- 
ing; in five years he may declare his intention 
and receive his first papers, paying a fee of $25, 
final papers ten years after and a fee of $20, nat- 
uralization by United States courts only; no per- 
son to become a citizen inside of fifteen years un- 
less by special act of Congress applying to one 
person only. All paupers and criminals not citi- 
zens to be returned from whence they came; no 
person not a citizen to hold any elective or ju- 
dicial office. 

Every Labor Union, every Workingmen’s or 
Woman’s Association, every Club or Meeting 
should advocate these principles, and demand of 
every candidate for national or state office, a 
pledge that he will als:> andvocate and work for 
them. 

Fellow workers! shall we be slaves or freemen? 
Workingmen’s Protective Association. 


Edward Atkinson. 

In the April Magazine , 1892, we took occasion 
to make some allusions to Mr. Edward Atkinson, 
of Boston, Mass., who of late years has become 
a voluminous writer and talker upon subjects re- 
lating to labor and the condition of laboring men. 
It appears that Mr. Henry Carey Baird informed 
Mr. Atkinson that the Magazine had written some 
rough notes upon some of his utterances, where- 
upon he became anxious to read the article iu 
question and requested that a copy of the Maga- 
zine for April should be forwarded to him. This 
was promptly done, and in response to the request 
a “courteous” note from the editor was sent to 
Mr. Atkinson. So much for explanation. After 
mature deliberation, Mr. Atkinson concluded to 
reply to the Magazine article in question, and the 
following is the full text of his communication:. 

Boston, May 7th, 1892. 

Eugene V. Debs, Esq. — Dear Sir : Upon in- 
formation received from my good friend, Mr. 
Henry Carey Baird, I sent for a copy of the Lo- 
comotive Firemen's Magazine for April, in which 
he informed me there had been a strong attack 
upon me. Upon reading the article on page 299 
I find the “attack" but I do not find it “strong;” 
on the contrary it is very feeble. I should not 
have thought it of any sufficient consequence to 
notice except for your courteous letter of May 
4th, sent me from New York. I will therefore 
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make a little running comment upon the article. 

It begins by reference to the ' ‘baked bean and 
codfish civilization of Boston," said to have “pro- 
duced no more degenerate specimen of civiliza- 
tion than myself." It happens that baked beans 
and fish balls are among what are called com- 
plete foods, on which the human body in place of 
becoming degenerate can be fully nourished and 
maintained in vigorous health. What is meant 
by complete food is food in which are contained 
the elements ot nutrition, scientifically termed 
protein, hydro-carbon and fats; in common 
speech, starch, fat, and either bean or meat which 
yields the nitrogen on which muscle is developed 
aod by which the possibility of work is main- 
tained. The people in each section of the world 
haye in some way discovered the kind of food 
which could be obtained at the least cost in their 
section, which would serve as a complete food \ 
boilding up stalwart and vigorous men. Brown 
bread, made of Indian corn, with baked beans or 
with fried codfish balls, is one of these national 
dishes peculiar to the Yankee. The people of any 
state or section of the country who have not dis- 
covered the working merits of baked beans, 
brown bread and codfish ball? are muct to be 
pitied. 

In the next paragraph, the writer is compared 
to "an active flea." He has never yet happened 
to come across a flea that weighed two hundred 
pounds and he is therefore unable to comprehend 
the aptness of this term. He is said to be “cease- 
lessly at work in an effort to demonstrate how 
low wages can be reduced." Had thj writer of 
this paragraph known everything about the work 
of the undersigned he would have been assured 
that that is exactly the reverse of anything that 
he has ever said, spoken, done or written. His 
effort has been and is to prove that the highest 
rates of wages is derived from the lowest cost of 
production, and having been for a long period an 
employer of hundreds or even thousands of per- 
sons, he was never willing to have a “ cheap " man 
on the works, in the sense in which that term is 
commonly used — low-priced workmen. In other 
words, cheap workmen, who are incapable of 
earning anything but low wages, in the applica- 
tion of machinery to production, are the dearest 
and not, in the true sense, the cheapest men that 
can be found. 

The writer is said to be “advising workingmen 
to submit to slavish conditions." That is not 
trne. His purpose has been to advise working 
men to maintain their personal liberty, to manage 
their own affairs and not to submit to the slavish 
conditions of any organization, union or boss. He 
•s said to be “pointing out the life-giviDg quali- 
t iesof garbage, taking the shinbone of a steer," 


etc. The ignorant person who wrote that sen- 
tence is unaware that the shinbone of a steer is 
in common use every day in the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, at Delmonico's, and every first-class estab- 
lishment in which the food of the rich is prepared, 
in order to make from it an appetizing and nutri- 
tious element in a dinner or lunch. 

Reference is made to the “attempt of the writer 
to bring American workingmen down to the eat- 
ing level of scavenger Italians and other riff-raff 
of Europe who have learned to live like vaga- 
bond dogs. The writer of that paragraph is prob- 
ably unaware that the poor Italians, French, and 
some other European races are among the mos t 
skillful cooks and purveyors of food in the world. 
It is in the effort to do away with the nasty 
messes commonly served to American workmen, 
which has forced them to live like a “vagabond 
dog," and to bring them up to the level of the 
Italians and the Frenchmen, that the writer has 
undertaken to make the science of nutrition a 
simple art that any one can practice. 

The writer of this silly personal attack upon 
one of whom he knows little or nothing, says 
that “the question which the writer has put to 
workingmen as well as to employers, whether or 
not it might not be well to appeal to the higher 
courts in order to maintain the right of free con- 
tract and the personal liberty of the workman," 
.ought to be construed into this form: “May it 
not bo judicious to appeal to the courts of highest 
jurisdiction to suppress labor organizations?" In 
the first place the courts in cases cited in the arti- 
cle on “Personal Liberty," lately published in the 
Popular Science Monthly , have sustained the right 
of workmen to organize, and no one but a fool 
would contest it. The writer wouldn’t contest it 
if he could and couldn't if he would. 

In the last paragraph the writer is said “to be 
the most venomous enemy of workingmen to be 
found in the country." The workingmen of this 
part of the country do not think so. They are 
very apt to invite the writer to address them, and 
perhaps their attitude was most fully expressed: 
by an old weaver belonging to the Weaver’s Pro- 
tective Union, an organization which invited the 
writer to a clam- bake in Rhode Island last sum- 
mer in order that he might address them. His 
opinion was in the following terms: “Mr. Atkin- 
son, I want to tell ye exactly what the working- 
men think ot ye. They don’t like ye one bit, and 
they can’t get along without ye, because ye al- 
ways tell ’em the truth." 

In the next paragraph it is said that the writer 
“as a statistician makes his figures lie." Why 
not disprove them? It would be very easy to do 
so if they do lie. Figures are very apt to lie, 
especially when sorted by an incapable man. 
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It is said that the writer "has earned the con- 
tempt of all enlightened working men." Better 
correct that sentence; pat in two letters ahead of 
"enlightened;" spell it with a "un"and then you 
will hit it. 

In your letter you suggest that "if I deem it 
prudent to enter into a controversy you would be 
glad to have me ^ forward some of the literature of 
which I am the author." I do not want any con- 
troversy. It is useless to controvert such writing 
as that in the April number of the Locomotive Fire - 
jneris Magazine. There is nothing in it to take 
hold of; no statement of a fact, no figures, no 
argument; nothing but a little silly vituperation. 
Nevertheless I send you several articles which 
may interest you, not including the particularly 
obnoxious one on "Personal' Liberty," as I may 
infer that you already have that. 

You ask me "to furnish you with the lowest 
estimate of the cost of a square meal for a work- 
ingman." That I cheerfully do, enclosing in this 
envelope, even at the cost of the extra postage, a 
series of bills ot fare, Nos. i to 12, all of them 
scientifically computed, varying in cost at this 
end of the country, from thirteen cents 
a day up to twenty-eight cents. Probably 
cheaper in Terre Haute. "You pays your 
money and you takes your choice." You 
needn’t try to save your money or your work 
unless you choose to, but it occurs to me that if fi 
man or woman earns only seventy-five cents to 
a dollar a day, and can live well on appetizing 
food at the cost of twelve and a half cents a day 
instead of living very meanly and badly on board- 
ing house hash at twenty-five cents, the man or 
woman who is not a fool would choose the good 
food at a low price rather than the bad food at a 
high price; but as I maintain personal liberty and 
free contract I would not interfere with the com- 
mon practice under which 1 ‘a fool and his money 
are soon parted," if a fool chooses to part with it 
for high priced victuals badly cooked. 

Seriously your article in the April number of 
the Locomotive Firemen's Magazine is incorrect 
in every material point and very silly, — but if it 
pleases you and your readers, it doesn’t hurt me, 
and I haven't the slightest objection to your con- 
tinuing on that line as long as you like. 

My only object in writing you is this. I have 
often wondered how the locomotive engineers and 
firemen, constituting one of the most important 
and hardest worked bodies of men in this country, 
could possibly stand the arduous conditions of 
the service. I have thought of them as well as 
others in the attempt to make a simple apparatus 
for cooking food of any kind, low-priced or high- 
priced, in a better way and for doing the cooking 


where the workingman may happen to be. I 
I have tried to imagine the conditions of the loco- 
motive engineer and fireman running a night 
freight train in a cold winter night in storm and 
darkness, and it has seemed to me that if I could 
supply him with a handy little cooking bucket 
with a common kerosene lamp attached, that be 
could hang alongside his stand upon the engine 
or place under the seat, so that in the middle of 
the night he might have a hot, appetizing dish of 
meat, or fish, or oat-meal, or baked beans, — if he 
is intelligent enough to cook them, — with a cup of 
hot tea or coffee, I might be doing him a service. 
That I c*n do fairly well now, but I have not yet 
succeeded in getting a lamp into use which re- 
quires no glass chimney, although such a one is 
already invented and I am promised a supply 
within the next sixty days. Then my little appar- 
atus will be safe for any one's use. I do not 
choose to advertise it at present. I do not choose 
to force it upon any one who prefers cold, indi- 
gestible victuals at a higher cost than he can pro- 
vide for himself cheap, hot and digestible food, 
nor will 1 undertake to put him in the place of the 
pauper by attempting to give him these ovens 
without any profit to the manufacturer or to my- 
self. I may choose to devote my profits to the 
further development of the science of nutrition; 
that is my affair; but I shall make a profit in 
serving locomotive firemen as well as others, 
since no invention comes to stay that does not 
pay. Yours truly, 

Edward Atkinson. 

We confess to a little railery in characterizing 
the civilization of Boston as a baked bean and 
codfish article, and we could have added other 
salt water embelishments without doing violence 
to the subject. 

Our allusion to Mr. Atkinson had no reference 
to his standing in the ranks of the Boston aris- 
tocracy. We understand that he is a man of 
wealth, and he confesses to being or having been 
a large employer of labor. 

What he says about baked beans and codfish 
balls we have no disposition to controvert, but we 
have yet to learn that the dwellers upon the sea- 
coast who subsist chiefly upon fish and clams, 
are either intellectually or physically the super- 
iors of those who are denied such delicacies. 

If Mr. Atkinson deems it prudent to extol the 
modes of living characteristic of Italians, Huns 
and Poles, who find their way to the United 
States for the purpose of having American work- 
ingmen adopt their methods, it is manifestly his 
privilege to do so, and if he will take the trouble 
to visit New York and note how the Italians live 
who are engaged in the garbage business of that 
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city, he can supply himself with data showing 
that these degenerate creatures live like scaven- 
ger dogs, and however low their wages manage to 
save money. If he will visit the mines in Penn- 
sylvania he will obtain still more information in 
the line of his life work , showing that men, 
women and children manage to live upon a cost 
of not more than two cents each per day, and be- 
ing able to live cheaply employers conclude they 
are not required to pay high wages; and Mr. At- 
kinson, being an investigator, has doubtless found 
out that by reducing wages a workingman must 
reduce expenses — he must find cheap food or 
starve — he must adopt the diet of Chinese, Huns 
and Dagos, people who, at home eternally con- 
fronted with starvation, have learned to live but 
one remove from scavenger dogs. 

Mr. Atkinson, we are advised, opposes labor 
organizations. He doubtless believes that they 
are troublesome, they interfere with employers 
when the purpose is to reduce wages or increase 
the boars of labor. 

Here is what he says: “The writer is said to be 
advising workingmen to submit to slavish con- 
ditions. That is not true. His purpose has been 
to advise workingmen to maintain their personal 
liberty, to manage their own affairs and not to 
submit to the slavish conditions of any organiza- 
tions , union or boss." — [The italics are ours]. 
What further testimony is required to prove that 
Mr. Atkinson is the avowed and relentless enemy 
of labor organizations? He would, if he could, 
annihilate every lodge of workingmen in the 
country, and he would, if he could, strike dumb 
any voice that is arousing workingmen to put 
forth their strength to obtain fair wages, that they 
may live as becomes American citizens. Mr. At- 
kinson would, if he could, turn the workingmen 
over to the mercy of employers, and compel them 
to accept the degradation which follows low 
wages, in spite of Aladdin ovens and scientific 
cocking. 

Fortunately the workingmen have the right to 
organize; have the right to confront employers 
and demand justice; have a right to resist degrad- 
ing conditions; have a right to discuss what con- 
stitutes their fair share of the wealth they create. 
Nevertheless Mr. Edward Atkinson proclaims 
himself the foe of such organizations. He is not 
so much of ' 'a fool" as to attempt to destroy labor 
organizations by an appeal to the courts, but he is 
nevertheless so hostile to them that he advises 
men and women to keep away from them, and is 
probabl) more relentless in his hostility than any 
other writer or speaker in the country. 

Enlightened workingmen of the United States, 
as a general proposition, are in favor of labor or- 
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ganizations. What they think of men who op- 
pose labor organizations is easily ascertained. If 
the millions of men who constitute the army of 
organized workingmen were to express to Mr. At- 
kinson what they think of him as a foe of organ- 
ized labor, a term far more expressive than “con- 
tempt" would be used. 

Mr. Atkinson, as he is the employer of “thou- 
sands of men, "may be able to obtain invitations 
to address workingmen, and may influence men 
to stand aloof from organizations, but he cannot 
arrest the determination of workingmen to organ- 
ize. He cannot resist the spirit of independence 
abroad in the ranks of workingmen. He may 
debase men to a certain extent, and increase the 
number of “scabs." He may teach men the science 
of shinbone diet, and chuckle as he sees his de- 
generate disciples manage to live on 10 cents a 
day, and glory in his success in teaching Americans 
to live like Hun, but American workingmen are 
resolving not to be further degraded, scientifically 
or otherwise, and Mr. Atkinson, were he a thou- 
sand times more erudite than he is, will find out 
at last, and at no distant day, that his mission is 
a miserable failure. 

At another time we hope to present Mr. Atkin- 
son's views in a way that will again attract his at- 
tention, not for “contention," but simply to dem- 
onstrate that workingmen are prepared to expose 
duplicity, no matter who may be its champion. — 
Locomotive Firemen's Afagazine. 


Regarding Legislation. 

Mr. Editor: — I desire to take up a few min- 
utes of your valuable time, in ojder to present to 
you some important questions concerning future 
action of the brotherhood in Minnesota upon the 
matter of legislation. 

At the last session of the state legislature in St. 
Paul the legislative board of the B. of L. E. 
(which is provided for by the constitutional law 
of that order) introduced several measures look- 
ing to the improvement of our condition as em- 
ployes, mainly designed to assist the formation of 
contracts, among which may be mentioned, The 
Pinkerton pill, H. F. No. 14; The Iron Clad Bill, 
H. F. No. 367; The Semaphore Bill, H. F. No. 
402; The Air Brake Bill, H. F. No. 43; The Ten 
Hour Bill, H. F. No. 685; and the Firemen’s Bill, 
No. 819. 

You are familiar with the Pinkerton Bill, which 
passed both houses by handsome majorities and 
became a law April 22, 1891, and is now known 
as chapter 16. 

The Ten Hour Bill also passed and became a 
law on the same day and is now known as chapter 
17, of the general laws of Minnesota. 
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The Iron Clad Bill provided that to request 
any person to withdraw from any labor organiza- 
tion, or to dismiss any person for holding such 
membership, would be a misdemeanor, punish- 
able by fine and imprisonment. This bill was 
defeated in the house. 

The Semaphore and Air Brake Bills were both 
lost in the house. 

The Firemen's Bill, so-called, measure, house 
file No. 819, made it a misdemeanor for any per- 
son to accept service as an engineer, or to em- 
ploy any person in such capacity who had not 
served at least three years as a locomotive fire- 
man. 

The advantages of such a bill are too appar- 
ent to require mention, more than to say it would 
be a mighty good thing in time of war to have 
such a law on our statutes. This bill passed the 
house with only six votes against it, and was de- 
feated in the senate, Mr. Keller, of Stearns, lead- 
ing the fight against it. 

After the session was well advanced. Mr. Hayes, 
the representatives of the engineers, made an ap- 
peal to No. 82 for aid in securing this legislation, 
No. 82 responded by sending Brother Harry 
Barnes, of the Northern Pacific, to S(. Paul as the 
representative of the locomotive firemen of Min- 
nesota and immediately notified other lodges of 
our action. The question was on, to be decided 
at once; any wait for general action or combina- 
tion would perhaps prove fatal. Nos. 61 and 270 re- 
sponded generously and heartily to our appeal 
for aid and paid their share of the expenses. 
The benefits are for all the members in the state. 

Now, I want to ask, do you gentlemen want to 
go into the coming campaign, regardless of party, 
and help elect our friends to the legislature, and 
also arrange for sending a man to St. Paul the 
coming winter to look after our interests? Do 
you want to have anything to do with helping 
keep the men at home who antagonized all meas- 
ures intended to help the working classes in the 
last legislature? 

With this end in view, I would suggest the 
propriety of holding a union meeting, say some 
time in June, of representatives of each lodge in 
the state and each division of the engineers, in- 
viting the switchmen and conductors to co-oper- 
ate with us. 

We must do something to counteract the bane- 
ful influence of the Railway Employes' Club, 
which is nothing more or less than a weapon in 
the hands of corporate power, designed by skill- 
ful manipulaters of political science to sink us by 
our own weight in everlasting bondage. Please 
discuss this with the greatest freedom among 
yourselves, view this matter from the standpoint 


of a citizen of our common country, regardless of 
party affiliations, know your rights , and knowing 
assert them like men. 

Strip the question of personalities and bicker- 
ings and get at the meat of what will prove your 
salvation. — E. B. Mayo, Minneapolis, Minn., in 
Firemen's Magazine. 


Railroad Train Accidents. 

The large and increasing number of railroad 
train accidents calls for further and more strin- 
gent measures on the part of the properly consti- 
tuetd authorities to render their number less. 
The railroad interests of the country are enorm- 
ous; so large as practically to defy anything in 
the way of public opinion, unless that opinion 
finds expression through legal enactment — a diffi- 
cult matter, for reasons well known, but not 
impossible. 

It is of more importance to the public that 
traveling by rail shall be reasonably safe than it 
is to the owners of railroads. The latter can 
afford to gamble in human life, winning more 
money than they lose. And it is no mystery that 
they do so gamble, not only in relation to the 
general public, but in relation to their own em- 
ployes. Some of the largest and richest roads in 
the country are the most prone to sin in regard to 
protecting life by failing to use proper and well- 
known means for securing the safety of passen- 
gers and operatives. 

Legislation in regard to railroads should un- 
doubtedly be very carefully considered. Unne- 
cessary crippling of a railroad in any degree re- 
acts upon the public, but it is as necessary to in- 
sist upon some regard for human life in railroad 
operations as it is — for example — to insist that 
powder or other explosives shall not be indis- 
criminately stored in large cities. It ought not to 
be necessary to insist that railroads should adopt 
reasonably safe methods in operating trains, but 
it is necessary, as all experience teaches. 

One thing that would operate to reduce the 
number of train accidents is the making of it in- 
cumbent upon the officers to report at once to 
some competent board every accident, and the 
cause; something as the officers of English roads 
are compelled to report to the Board of Trade. 
As it is now, the public are left in uncertainty as 
to such accidents. The mouths of every one con- 
nected with the road, upon which a serious acci- 
dent occurs, are sealed in the matter. If the 
furnishing of such reports were rigorously in- 
sisted upon, there is little doubt that the number 
of accidents would be materially decreased. Let- 
ting full and complete, and immediate light shine 
on the subject would reveal the weak spots in the 
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operation of roads and the equipment of trains, 
and, in many instances, reform would be demanded 
in such a way as to be heeded. 

It is not possible to entirely avoid accidents to 
railroad trains. The care, the watchfulness, the 
intelligence of the operatives, is an important 
factor, and all experience has shown that the 
most carefnl of men will fail sometimes. But 
such accidents can be lessened by compelling 
railroads to adopt approved means to that end. 
If, in addition to this, they would pay sufficient 
wages in some of the so-called minor situations 
to attract first-class men, and keep motive power, 
rolling stock, bridges and track in proper condi- 
tion, instead of periodically discharging men 
whose services are requisite for this purpose — 
discharging them, to temporarily lessen expenses 
in the interest of speculation — railroad accidents 
would be of comparatively rare occurrence. — 
American Machinist , 


If I Should Die To-Night. 

[The following little gem after floating through 
the press with an unknown authorship has finally 
been proven to be the production of Miss Belle 
E. Smith, of Tabor, Iowa. It was first published 
in the Christian Union , June 18, 1873.] 

If I should die to night, 

My friends would look upon my quiet face 
Before they laid it in its resting place, 

And deem that death had left it almost fair, 

And laying snow-white flowers against my hair 
Would smooth it down, with tearful tenderness, 
And fold my hands with lingering caress — 

Poor hands, so empty and so cold to-night. 

If I should die to-night, 

My friends would call to mind with loving thought 
Some kindly deed the icy hands had wrought, 
Some gentle word the frozen lips had said, 
Errands, on which the willing feet had sped; 

The memory of my selfishness and pride, 

My hasty words would all be laid aside, 

And so I should be loved and mourned to night. 

If I should die to-night, 

Even hearts estranged would turn once more 
to me, 

Recalling other days remorsefully — 

The eyes which chide me with averted glance, 
Would look upon me as of yore perchance 
And soften in the old familiar way; 

For who could war with dumb unconscious clay? 
So I might rest forgiven of all to-night. 

O, friends! I pray to-night 
Keep not your kisses for my dead, cold brow; 

The way is lonely, let me feel them now. 


Think gently of me, I am travel worn, 

My faltering feet are pierced with many a thorn. 
Forgive, Oh, hearts estranged, forgive, I plead ; 
When dreamless rest is mine I shall not need 
The tenderness for which I long to-night. 

— The Homestead. 

— ■ » 

The Maid of Gettysburg. 

BV S. E. FARNHAM. 

In the balance the fate of a nation trembled, 
That balance to turn, armed, hosts had as- 
sembled, 

Not only to decide the fate of a nation, 

But also the course of the next generation. 

In brightness shone the morning sun, 

On a field to be lost and won. 

Looking down on the unfought field 
That July sun these things revealed: 

Seven score and ten thousand battle tested men 
Obediently waiting for the moment when 
The onslaught and following shock of battle blast 
For many a veteran there would be his last. 
A cemetery speaking peace, 

A resting place where passions cease. 
Marble shafts, while rebuking strife 
Reminding of the end of life. 

Upon a little home near by the battle line 
Did the July sun that eventful morning shine. 
Peeping through the windows by its aid could 
be seen 

Mrs. Rogers’ daughter, who numbered years 
eighteen. 

Not national autonomy, 

But domestic economy, 

Engaged her attention instead, 

Showing her, alone, baking bread. 

The general commanding a brigade that day, 
Passing the house stopped and looked in to say, 
“A battle, inevitable, would soon be fought,” 
Advising, 1 ‘at once a place of safety be sought. ” 
' 'In the oven is a batch of bread 
I cannot leave undone, " she said, 

' 'This batch to finish I will stay, 

Then go, General, right away." 

While the batch in the oven was turning to bread 
The battle began, soldiers called and were fed. 

When fresh from the oven her first batch came 
steaming 

Wicked shells fast coming, around her were 
streaming. 

Soldiers almost overpowered 

By hunger, soon that ' ‘batch" devoured. 
Then Josephine, in pity, said 

"I’ll make just otfe more batch of 
bread. 
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To the ten score canon from General Meade’s 
side, 

Thundering vigorously Lee's six score replied, 
Covering fair fields with the dying and the dead, 
The house often striking wherein was baking 
bread. 

With the battle getting higher 
She placed fuel upon her fire. 

With cannoq her oven shaking 

' 'Just another” bread batch kept baking. 

Picket's whole division and Pettigrew's brigade 
Attacked the U^ion center, bound not to be 
stayed. 

One score and eight thousand men on a bloody 
track 

Found her baking when they charged, found 
her coming back. 

Distributing bread they found her 
While the dead lay thick around her. 
“Just another batch” she kept baking 
With cannon her oven shaking. 

That sublime charge, so fierce, naught could at 
first confine, 

Overwhelming in its force swept through 
Gibbon’s line. 

Among roaring batteries, belching iron hail, 
Stood those men fifteen minutes, determined 
not to fail. 

When at lengrh they were defeated, 
Their skeleton line retreated, 
Witnessing a courage to match 
Their own — "Just baking another 
batch.” 

Despairing and defeated, driven down the slope, 
But one in four returning, proved they tried 
to cope, 

Like heroes of good mettle 'gainst fate with- 
out avail, 

But flesh and blood could not stand the fierce 
iron hail. 

This iron hail her house shaking 
Did not stop Josephine's baking. 

That iron hail this maiden spared, 

While equal risks with them she shared. 

Gettysburg well fought, hardly lost and dearly 
won 

Witnessing many a deed of heroism done, 
Witnessed no worthier deed in that storm of 
lead 

Than this domestic maid baking her batch 
of bread. 

While so many cannon thundered 
Men paused to look, then wondered. 
Gratefully the warm bread biting, 


And with new strength continued fight 
ing. 

With her home well riddled by shell and can- 
non shot, 

Wounded men for shelter had sought her 
dwelling spot. 

By seventeen dead soldiers was she surrounded, 
At the close she could report, “Not even 
wounded.” 

And who will undertake to say 
The everlasting arms that day 
Were not around her, underneath, 

Her shield and refuge, mercy's wreath? 

Charlotte Corday killed Marat; killing, glorified 
“That she had succeeded,” then for it bravely 
died. 

Joan of Arc soldiers led with a mein majestic, 
Josephine soldiers fed, womanly, domestic. 
The only tyrant she would kill 

Was hunger, and with right good will 
She succeeded. Who can compete 
With Josephine, while men do eat? 

Let the historian tell to posterity 
About Gettysburg fight with its severity, 

How Picket and Pettigrew so brilliantly tried 
By great sacrifices to the battle decide. 

Tell how Hancock's front and Gibbon’s, 
With flags riddled into ribbons, 

Bravely held the Union center, 

How she baked while bullets enter. 

Let him also record where soldiers were trying 
To win fame and name, when the winning 
was dying, 

Let them be recorded in a nation's archives 
The names of the soldiers who it saved, 
giving lives; 

Then the surviving pnes “Call in” 

And let the comrades all “call in.” 
Cheers at roll call ! What do they mean ? 
“Hurrah! for 'Comrade' Josephine.” 

Well may the old comrades there once more 
assembled, 

Twenty years after, when their limbs, only, 
trembled, 

Send for their “Comrade” called “old” although 
much younger 

Than themselves, to tell whose bread appeased 
their hunger, 

While army badges by the score 
They gave her, and would give her 
more, 

“For she deserved them all" they said, 
“While under fire for baking bread.” 
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A Mexican Cocking-Main. 

Copyrighted by the Mexican and Central American News 
Association. 

San Antonio, April — The cocking-main is 
essentially a Mexican sport. Next to the great 
national pastime of bull fighting, it holds a higher 
place in the affections of the swarthy sons of the 
sister republic than any other diversion of that 
amusement-loving people. Consequently, a large 
cocking-main is an important event in their mon- 
otonous lives, and when one occurs, the excite- 
ment resulting from weeks of anticipation reaches 
its climax. 

This was notably the case in the great cocking- 
main that was fought in San Antonio dur- 
ing the past week. It had been talked of for 
months and advertised in nearly all the news- 
papers in Texas, so that when the time for the 
conflict arrived, the city was full of sports, many 
of whom who had come long distances to witness 
the tournament. The main was gotten up by J. 
T. Sledge of Arkansas and John Wilkins of Sin 
Antonio, both of whom are breeders of consider- 
able reputation. Sledge had brought with him 
twenty-five of the choicest birds in his state, and 
the local participators had even a greater number. 

The fight commenced Sunday afternoon. A 
tumbled' down ramshackle cock-pit in the back- 
ward of a saloon in the most malodorous part of the 
Mexican quarter was rhe place selected. A nar- 
row space between the saloon and the pit was 
filled with wooden cages containirg the feathered 
gladiators, and stands, laden with fruit, pecan- 
nuts and candy, while in an obscure corner a 
Mexican woman was busy cooking tamales and 
serving the steaming product of her industry to a 
horde of customers at five cents a plate. The pit 
itself was eighteen feet in diameter and was sur- 
rounded by a low fence, which was padded on 
the in-side to the height of a man's knee. 

A circular roof, rising to a lofty apex in the 
center, sheltered it from the hot sunshine of a 
semi-tropical afternoon. The sides were open, 
the only walls being the rough posts supporting 
the roof and the long tiers of narrow seats which 
arose at a steep angle all around the enclosure. 
The scene on these benches is animated in the 
extreme. Dark-skinned Mexicans, with their 
high, broad- brimmed sombreros heavily laden 
with cords and lace of silver; gigantic Texans 
with cowhide boots and fierce mustaches; flashily 
dressed gamblers and politicians — all constituting 
a heterogeneous crowd, in which well-dressed and 
taciturn tourists, irrepressible street gamins and 
uniformed policemen contributed to the novelty 
and picturesqueness of the scene. All had hand- 
fuls of green oacks and silver, and were hurriedly 
making wagers and proclaiming volubly the 


merits of their favorites among the birds listed 
for the fight. 

A wiry lookjng Mexican, clad in fashionable 
American clothes, jumps into the ring and with 
Tiis cane draws two parallel lines in the sand, six 
feet apart. Then he draws another eqi-distant 
between them and retires. Immediately two men, 
each holding in his hands a superb looking game 
cock, step over the low partition, and toeing the 
outer lines, hold their birds towards each other 
long enough for them to secure one or two vicious 
pecks. "Get ready,’ 1 calls the referee, and the 
cocks are brought down to the lines, blinking 
fiercely across the intervening space, but securely 
held by their handlers. 

"Time!” 

The cocks are released and rush at each other 
with a shock that sends them both back to the 
earth. 

Again they meet, this time in mid-air, and in the 
fierce biting and thrusting which follows the bird 
from Arkansas clearly has the best of the con- 
flict. A quick movement of a Texan, however, 
sends the long steel gaff into the breast of his ad- 
versary, and the birds are pulled apart by their 
handlers, while awaiting the referee's second call 
of "time,” Apparently the birds are both in as 
good fighting condition as ever, but suddenly the 
Arkansas bird gasps violently. A torrent of dark 
blood gushes from his distended bill and the 
proud cock lies dead in the hands of his trainer. 
The latter waits long enough to unfasten the long 
needle pointed gaffs that have been strapped to 
his legs and then flings the body into the dirt and 
sawdust under one of the seats. Meanwhile the 
air is filled with the exultant shouts of the win- 
ners and bantering cries in musical Spanish as 
quantities of money, varying from 5 cents to $500, 
quickly changes hands. 

Five other battles of the main took place that 
afternoon at intervals of half an hour. Some 
ended by the immediate slaughter of one of the 
cocks and others lasted for fifteen or twenty miu- 
utes. 

In one fight both contestants were disabled in 
the first assault and bit at each other until one 
died from sheer exhaustion. While breath re- 
mained, the defeated bird showed fight and feebly 
raised his head in repeated efforts to ffike his 
conqueror. When darkness settled down lights 
were brought in and "hack fighting” filled up the 
time until midnight. 

In these contests, the match is made between 
the habitues of the pit, who bring their birds 
along with them and arrange a match on the spot, 
with one of their fellows. No Mexican is so poor 
that he cannot own a game cock or two. He will 
toil in the trenches under the broiling sun for six 
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days, and on Sunday stake the entire week’s earn- 
ings upon the result of a cock fight. If he wins 
he has more to bet on the next one; if he loses he 
■goes broke and the luckless rooster is carred home 
to be served up on the festive board in hot ta- 
males or a fragrant chile con coma. 

Joseph Byrne. 


The Little Ram. 

Mary had a little ram, 

As black as a rubber shoe, 

And everywhere that Mary went 
* He emigrated too. 

He went with her to church one day, 

The folks hilarious grew, 

To see him walk demurely in 
To Deacon Allen's pew. 

The worthy deacon quickly Jet 
His angry passions rise, 

And gave him an unchristian kick 
Between his sad brown eyes. 

This landed rammy in the aisle, 

The deacon followed fast 
And raised his foot again, Alas! 

That first kick was his last. 

For Mr. Sheep walked slowly back, 

About a rod ’tis said 
And ere the deacon could retreat, 

It stood him on his head. 

The congregation then arose 
Ane went for that ere sheep; 

But with a well directed charge, 

He piled them in a heap. 

Then rusheu they straightway for the door, 
With mutterings long 1 and loud 
While rammy struck the hindmost man 
And shot him through the crowd. 

The minister had often heard 
That kindness would subdue 
The fiercest beast; "Aha," he said, 

“I'll try that game on you.” 

And so he kindly, gently called, 

"Come rammy, rammy, ram. 

To see the folks abuse you so, 

I grieve and sorry am." 

WitlAind and gentle words he came 
From that tall pulpit down, 

Saying, "Little rammy, pretty sheep, 

The finest one in town." 

The ram quite dropped his humble air 
And rose from off his feet 


And when the parson lit, he was 
Behind the hindmost seat. 

The minister shot out the door; 

As he closed it with a slam 
He named a California town; 

I think 'twas Yuba Dam. 


Arizona is planning to reproduce for its build- 
ing at the Exposition the famous Casa Grande, 
which stands in the southern part of the territory. 
The Casa Grande, which is probably the most 
remarkable and interesting prehistoric ruin in 
North America, was first visited by Europeans in 
1538, by Cabeza de Vaca and his followers, of the 
ill-fated Ponce de Leon expedition. Four years 
later Coronado, during his expedition to the south- 
west, made it his headquarters. Then, as now, 
not even a tradition as to the race that built it 
remained among the surrounding tribes. The 
building was once the main gateway to an im- 
mense walled city, the ruins of which still cover 
the plains, and to such an extent that in the 
accurate estimation of scientists the city’s popu- 
lation must have exceeded a hundred thousand. 
The remains of vast irrigating ditches and ce- 
mented reservoirs are found in the vicinity of the 
ruined city. By cleaning one of the irrigating 
ditches recently 150,000 acres of land were re- 
claimed. This ancient irrigation system will be 
shown by relief maps. The ruins of Casa Grande 
are between five and six stories high and fifty 
feet square. They are composed of sun dried 
brick, with heavy buttressed walls, and, like all 
the other ancient ruins in that country, bear 
evidences of having been destroyed by fire, for 
the charred remains of rafters still cling to the 
walls. All about for miles and miles are strewn 
broken pottery, arrow heads and stone axes, which 
tell scientists that one day thousands of years 
ago that city blazed with fire and was deserted by 
a panic-stricken people. Casa Grande is the most 
famous feature of all those old sun-baked ruins, 
and its unknown origin, the sudden and unac- 
countable flight and dissolution of the inhabi- 
tants of the city it guarded, and the deep mystery 
which has clung to it for ages, make it one of the 
most interesting subjects of scientific investigi- 
tion. It will be, perhaps, on its reproduction at 
the Fair, the most interesting building in which 
any of the states or territories will make head- 
quarters. The Arizonia exhibit will include min- 
erals, semitropical fruits, petrified woods, onyx, 
meteoric iron, etc. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC SCHEDULE. 

(Pacific System.) 

OFFICE OF GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT. 

San Francisco, Cal., May 18, 1892. 

The following rules and schedules for Irainmen will take e 'fect on Pacific System and lines in Oregon, June 1, 1892. 

WESTERN DIVISION. 


RUNS. 

Con- 

ductor. 

Brake-! 

men. 

Miieag'l 

mon’hs 

work 

Numb'r 

of 

crews 

REMARKS. 


PASSENGER. 




1 

Oakland Pier 

Sacramento 

S120 00 

$70 00 



Via Benicia. 

Oakland Pier 

.. Sacramento 

120 00 

70 00 



Via Niles. 

Oakland Pier 

Lathrop and Stockton 

120 00 

70 00 



Baggageman on Stockton 


. . . .San Jose 





swing, $85 oo 


San Jose and Livermore 












Souili Vallejo 

Calistoga 

115 00 

70 00 1 




South Vallejo 


no ool 

70 00 




Sticr amenta 


no oo| 

! 70 00 




Extra 


no 00 






MIXED. 






Niles 


100 00 

75 00 




Martinez 

San Ramon 

100 00 





Galt 


100 00 

! 75 00 




South Vallejo 

Suisun and Davis 

100 00 

| 75oo 




Elmira. 


100 00 

j 75 00 





FREIGHT. 






West Oakland 


95 00 

75 00 

2,740 


90 miles per trip. 

West Oakland 

.. ..Lathrop 

95 00 

I 75 00, 

2.740 


90 miles per trip. 

West Oakland 


i 95 o° 

I 75 00 

2,740 


Via Niles. 90 miles pr tip 

West Oakland 


100 00 

80 00 

2,740 


95 miles per round trip. 

West Oakland 

). ..Calistoga 

95 00 

75 00 

2.740 

3 

146 miles per trip. 

West Oakland 


| 95 co 

75 00 

j 2.7401 

Actual mileage. 

Sacramento 

Lathrop and Tracv 

95 00 

75 00 

2,740 

1 3 

79 to Tracy. 68 to Lathrop 

Tracy 


| 95 00 

75 00 

2,740 

92 miles per trip. 

Snisun 

Santa Rosa 

, 95 00 

, 75 00 



Oakland 


' 95 00 

75 00 

2.740' 

130 miles per trip. 


Extra passenger conductors or freight conductors will be allowed compensation at rate of Si 10 00 per month 
for extra passenger service. 

On arriving at turn around points, if crews are notified that they will not be required within five hours, time to 
held will not be figured as part of trip. 

On the Lodi branch conductors and brakemen will be paid $90 co and 870 00 per month respectively. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION. 


RUNS. 

Con- 

ductors 

Brake- 

men. 

'MH'age 

month s 
work. 


PASSENGER. 






$125 00 

115 00 

875 00 
70 00 


Sacramento 

Colfax 


FREIGHT. 


Sacramento 

Truckee 

105 00 
105 00 

82 50 
82 50 

2.400 

2.400 

Rocklin 

Truckee 


No. of 
crews 


REMARKS. 
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SHASTA DIVISION. 



PASSENGER. 


1 1 



Red Bluff 

Ashland 

125 00 









FREIGHT. 





Red Bluff 

Dunsmuir 

95 00 
100 00 

75 00 
So 00 



Dunsmuir 


2 200 
2.150 



For switching at Dunsmuir regular rates for overtime will be paid. 

All switching over one hour before leaving time, at Ashland, will be paid for at regular rates of overtime. 


OREGON AND PLACERVILLE DIVISIONS. 


RUNS. 

Con- 

ductor. 

Brake- 

men. 

Mil’age 
month s 
work. 

No. of 
crews 

Remarks. 


THROUGH PASSENGER. 






Sacramento. . 

Red Bluff 

120 00 

$70 00 





LOCAL PASSENGER. 





Red Bluff 

no 00 

70 00 





LOCAL PASSENGER. 





Redding 

no 00 

70 00 





MIXED. 






no 00 

95 00 

70 00 

75 00 




Sacramento . 

FREIGHT. 

Red Bluff 

2,700 


Via .Marysville or ?,?. 


MIXED. 


Ln 

Marysville . . . 

Oroville 

85 00 

70 00 





PASSENGER. 




Sacramento . 


100 00 

70 00 





MIXED. 




Sacramento . 


100 00 

70 00 

i 




On Oroville run we will pay conductor and brakemen respectively $95.00 and $75.00 per month after July i a ~or 
before, if run is made through from Oroville to Roseville Junction. 


TRUCKEE DIVISION. 


. ■ RUNS. 

Con- j 
ductor. 

'M 1 

Brake- 

men. 

Milage 
month s 

1 work. 

No. of 
crews 

wmm 

PASSENGER. 

Truckee Carlin 

I | 

$125 00 

100 00 

100 00 
105 00 

S75 00 

r ; 

■80 00 
8ojoo 
*** 85 00 

2,650 

3 . 7 oo 

1 


FREIGHT. 

Truckee ..Wadsworth 

Wadsworth Carlin 

Truckee Reno and return 


SALT LAKE DIVISION. 



PASSENGER. 






Carlin 

125 00 

75 00 


5 


FREIGHT. 



Ogden 

Terrace 

100 00 

80 00 

3 . 4/0 

3 . 4/0 


Terrace 

Carlin 

100 00 

80 00 



SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION. 



PASSENGER. 

♦Lathrop 



MIXED. 


Merced 

Berenda 

(".odipn 

Raymond . 

Alcalde 

Fresno 

Fresno 



FREIGHT. 

Lathrop 


Bakersfield ... 



125 00 

75 00 

5.500 



no 00 

75 00 




90 00 

70 00 




110 00 

75 00 




110 00 

75 00 




100 00 

75 00 



Via Porterville. 

95 00 

75 00 

j 2.600 
( 2,700 


30- day month. 

31- day month. 

95 00 

75 00 

3.550 




Brakeman on Yosemite division to act as baggageman. 

*Crews to make one extra trip, 220 miles (included in the 5,500 above), without additional compensation; if tie- 
return with train to be paid extra; if deadhead, nothing. 
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LOS ANGELES AND VENTURA DIVISIONS. 


RUNS. 

Con- 

ductor. 

Brake- 

men. 

Milage 

month s 
work. 

No. of 
crews. 

REMARKS. 

PASSENGER. 

Bakersfield Los Angeles 

Los Angeles Santa Barbara 

Saugus _ Santa Barbara..: 

FREIGHT. 

Bakersfield Los Angeles 

Los Angeles Santa Barbara 

$125 00 

no 00 

no 00 

100 00 

100 00 

*75 00 
70 00 
70 00 

80 00 
80 00 

2,600 

2.750 




For tarn-around, Bakersfield to Mojave, crews will be allowed 100 miles. 

The third crew was put on the Ventura division with the understanding that the men should do special work for 
the Los Angeles division, handling pay car, officers’ specials, etc., on their layover days. This arrangement will be 
continued. 

As extra men for the Los Angeles division are held at Mojave, employes must report at the superintendent’s office 
at division headquarters when they wish to lay off, unless it may be arranged between the trainmen so that the “dead- 
head” trip to Los Angeles and return, to relieve trainmen at Los Angeles, shall be made without expense to the com- 
pany. 

Present arrangement for switching at Santa Barbara will be continued. 


YUMA DIVISION. 



RUNS. 

Con- 

ductor. 

iBrake- 

men. 

iMilage 
month s 
work. 

No. of 
crews 

REMARKS. 


PASSENGER. 








$125 00 
no 00 

$75 00 
70 00 




Los Angeles . . 





Los Angeles . . . 


no 00 

70 00 



To do extra running as at 

Los Angeles . , 


no 00 

70 00 



present. 

Los Angeles . . , 


no 00 

70 00 



Los Angeles . . 


no 00 

70 CO 




Los Angeles . . 


no 00 

70 00 






100 00 

95 00 



W , F. & Co. pay a part of 


THROUGH FREIGHT. 




brakeman’s salary. 

Los Angeles . . 

Yuma 

100 00 

80 00 

3. 300 




LOCAL FREIGHT. 





Los Angeles . . . 


105 00 

85 00 

3.192 

for 

27 days 


No overtime. 

Los Angeles ... 

San Pedro 

95 00 

75 00 


No overtime. 

Santa Monica. 

Santa Ana 

100 00 

-80 00 




MIXED. 






Banning 

Colton, etc. 

105 00 

85 00 



This crew to run to Red- 
lands with freight and 
switch at Colton. When 
they get Sundays off, 
they are to gpt Ji'oo and 
$80 again. 





When crews are held at Colton with stock, crews shall have 100 miles for unloading and loading stock and for 
bringing train from Colton to Los Angeles. 


TUCSON AND GILA DIVISIONS. 


RUNS. 

Con- 

ductor. 

Brake- 

men. 

Milage 

Mnth’s 

Work. 

unit) r 
of 

Crews. 

REMARKS. 

PASSENGER. 

Ynxna El Paso 

•125 00 

100 00 

TOO 00 

s? 

38 8 

3.350 

3.550 



FREIGHT. 

Tucson El Paso 

Tucson - Yuma 



When crews are called upon to take trains over lines of other roads, this Company will pay them for such service. 
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LINES IN OREGON. 

EAST SIDE DIVISION. 


RUNS. 

Con- 

ductor. 

Brake- 

men. 

Mil’age 

M'nths 

Work. 

Numb’r 

of 

Crews. 

REMARKS. 


PASSENGER. 






Portland 


$120 00 

570 00 


3 

15 and 16. 

Roseburg 


120 00 

75 00 



15 and 16. 

Portland 


no 00 

70 00 


3 

17 and 18. 

Portland 


no 00 

70 00 



19 and 20. 


FREIGHT. 






Portland 


95 00 

75 00 



31 aad 32. 

Junction 


95 00 

75 00 



31 and 32. 

Roseburg. . 


95 00 

75 00 



31 and 32. 

Grant’s Pass 


95 00 

75 00 



31 and 32 (Swing). 


WOODBURN-SPRINGFIELD BRANCH. 



MIXED. 






Natron 



570 oo| 





verton 

$95 00 




11, 12. 13, 14. 


WEST SIDE DIVISION. 



PASSENGER. 


1 






5120 OO 

100 00 

88 
a a 



3 and 4. 
1 and 2. 

McMinnville 





FREIGHT. 






Portland 


95 00 

75 00 



5 and <>. 


P. & W. V. AND OREGONIAN N. G. DIV. 


• 

MIXED. 






Portland 


$93 00 

570 00 



25 and 26. 


PASSENGER. 






Portland 


100 00 

70 00 

1 


27 and 28. 

Portland. 


100 00 

70 00! 


Suburban. 

Freight, regular and extra | 

95 00 

1 70 00 1 




LEBANON BRANCH. 



MIXED. 






Albany 

Lebanon and yard work at 






Albany 

$95 00 

$75 00 



7, 8, 9 and 10. 


Extra freight, Portland to Roseburg, conductor 55.00 trip. J 

P- L 


Extra freight, Portland to Roseburg, brakemen 54 00 trip. . , , 

Extra freight, Roseburg to Ashland, conductor $3.60 trip. { Overtime after twelve hours. 

Extra freight, Roseburg to Ashland, brakemen $2.85 trip. ) 

Engines to be wooded up at Junction, Roseburg, Grant’s Pass and Ashland; trainmen to wood engines as at 
present at Irving for trains 17 and 31, and at all other points. 

While only one crew is run on the suburban trains between Portland and Oswego, one-fourth day will be paid 
conductor and brakemen for Saturday nights. 

Should it be necessary to use the lay-over crew of 17 and 18 for a special passenger, they will not receive any 
extra compensation. 
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SANTA CRUZ DIVISION. 


RUNS. 

Con- 

ductor. 

Brake- 

men. 

Alameda Mole 

PASSENGER. 


$70 00 

75 00 

Alameda Point. .. 

FREIGHT. 


Alameda Point.... 



Alameda Mole 

PASSENGER. 

Los Gatos 

too 00 

90 00 

70 00 

7« 00 

MIXED. 

Boulder Creek Branch 

FREIGHT. 

Boulder Creek Branch 

90 00 

/ J w 

70 OO 

Almaden Branch.. 

MIXED. 

90 00 

75 00 


REMARKS. 


Conductors to be allowed one day off 
each week, for which he will be paid 
if he works. 

Freight crew to run s and 6 when run as 
$3 excursion, and to be paid extra for 
all Sunday work. 

To run trains £ and 6 when run as “Hun- 
ters’ ” train. 


This train to run to Felton in summer and 
do work in San Jose yards; also help 
to Glenwood in Winter. 


♦Three brakemen to be on this run from April 1st until December 1st of each year. 

All switching at San Jose and Santa Cruz by regular freight crews to be paid at regular rates for overtime. 


COAST DIVISION. 


MONTEREY LINE. 


RUNS. 

Con- 

ductor. 

Brake- 

men. 

Ba ’ge- 
nt en. 

month’s work. 

PASSENGER. 

San Francisco Pacific Grove 

San Francisco San lose 

San Francisco Menlo Park 

FREIGHT. 

San Francisco Pacific Grove . 

San Francisco Aptos 

San Francisco San Jose 

5125 00 

IIO OG 

no 00 

too 00 

too 00 

IOO OO 

222 

8 8 8 8 8 8 

$80 OO 
75 00 

8 % round trips. 

8 % round trips. 

13 % round trips. 


Whenever it may be necessary, trainmen on San Francisco and San Jose freight will be called on to make two 
special round trips, San Jose to Gilroy, without extra compensation. If made on Sunday, extra compensation. 

Trainmen of Menlo Park and San Jose passenger runs will be called on for special service, as heretofore, with- 
out extra compensation. 

No extra compensation for switching at terminals other than San Jose and San Francisco. 


TRES PINOS LINE. 


RUNS. 

Con- 

ductor. 

Brake- 

men. 

Ba’ge- 

men. 

MONTH’S WORK. 


MIXED. 





Gilroy 


S115 00 

•75 00 




SANTA CRUZ LINE. 



PASSENGER. 

$115 00 

IOO OO 

$70 OO 

75 00 

«75 00 


Pajaro 

FREIGHT. 



SANTA MARGARITA 

LINE. 


♦Castroville 

PASSENGER. 

$115 OO 

85 OO 

IOO OO 

$70 OO 

S80 OO 


Castroville 



Castroville 

FREIGHT. 

75 00 


8 round trips. 


Where mileage is not given, same work to be performed as under schedule of 1890. 

♦For short turn-around, made within hours, by Santa Margarita passenger crews, no extra compensation. 

On Monte Vista and Aptos specials, conductors will receive $125 per month when logging, and $100 at other 
times; brakemen, $75 per month. 
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GENERAL RULES. 

1. Main-line baggagemen to be paid $80 per 
month/ local baggagemen, $75 per month; over 
5, 500 miles, $80. 

2. Where mileage is not given in schedules it 
is understood that trainmen will do the same 
work as heretofore for the wages given; where 
mileage is stated, all excess mileage to be paid 
for pro rata. 

3. Where a brakeman acts in the capacity of 
both brakeman and baggagemaster, and receives 
compensation from Wells, Fargo & Co., this is a 
privilege we accord him, as it does not in any 
way interfere with the duties devolving upon him 
in the train service. We will make arrangements 
of this kind as they may arise, from time to time, 
on the various divisions. 

4. Division Superintendents will make such 
regulations in relation te yard service as they 
may deem necessary, in defining the work to be 
performed, as between trainmen and yardmen. 

5. Trainmen will be called for duty at division 
terminals, where callers are maintained, within 
the limits prescribed by the Division Superintend- 
ent, by the regular caller, one hour, as nearly as 
practicable, before time of starting trains. The 
caller will be provided with a book, giving names 
of crews and number of trains for which crews 
are wanted, in which trainmen must sign their 
names and enter the time of call. The working 
time of all trains will be computed from the time 
crews are ordered out. 

6. As far as practicable trains scheduled over 
the different divisions during daylight will do the 
way work on their respective divisions. The 
Division Superintendent is expected to use his 
best judgment in these cases. 

7. Trainmen running snow-plows, flangers, 
pile-drivers, construction trains and all other 
work trains, six hours or less will constitute half 
a day’s work; over six hours and under twelve 
hours a day’s work, at regular rates of pay. Any 
excess over twelve hours to be paid pro rata. In 
computing overtime fractions less than half an 
hour will not be counted; thirty minutes or more 
will be counted as one hour. 

8. All freight-train crews detained on the road 
or at terminals, on scheduled trains, will be paid 
overtime as follows: For any delay less than two 
hours (late of card time), nothing; for two hours 
or more, payment according to the rate of thirty 
cents and twenty cents per hour for conductors 
and brakemen, respectively. Overtime for regu- 
lar trains to be calculated on the basis of the card 
time of the train; for extra freights, the longest 
schedule in the direction going shall be the basis 
for calculating overtime under this rule. 


9. When trainmen are required to remain on 
duty over thirty minutes with their trains after 
arrival at main-line terminals, overtime will be 
paid at the rate of thirty and twenty cents per 
hour for conductors and brakemen, respectively. 

10. Freight train* crews will be allowed regu- 
ar freight-train rates for handling passenger 
trains or passenger equipment, and regular freight 
conductors, or extra conductors, who are not 
extra passenger conductors, shall receive for 
passenger service not less than they would have 
earned had they remained in freight service. 

11. When freight-train crews are held waiting 
for stock cars to be cleaned, sanded, loaded or 
unloaded, they shall receive overtime at the rate 
of thirty and twenty cents per hour for conduc- 
tors and brakemen, respectively, provided that 
crews so held arrive at terminals two hours or 
more late of card time; east of Los Angeles, re- 
gardless of card time. 

12. When a train is abandoned for which a 
crew has been called, the crew shall be paid thirty 
cents for conductor and twenty cents for brake- 
men per hour, for all time over one hour that the 
crew may be held between the time of calling and 
notice of abandonment of such train. 

13. For turn-arounds, made in six hours or 
less, crews will be allowed half day: for over six 
and less than twelve hours, full day; for all time 
over twelve hours, conductors thirty and brake- 
men twenty cents per hour. For a turn-around 
in less than six hours crews shall not lose their 
turn-out. 

14. Crews working fractional parts of a month 
will receive pro rata of the guarantee, if they fail 
to make stipulated number of miles. Individuals 
working fractions of a month will be paid for the 
actual mileage made. 

15. Trainmen deadheading over the road on 
passenger or freight will be allowed two- thirds 
mileage. When going over the road with caboose 
and an engine full time. 

16. When trainmen are held waiting for their 
own crews, after having been taken off regular runs 
and sent out on special or other runs, they will 
be paid full compensation for such time as they 
are so held. 

17. Trainmen will be notified and the reasons 
given when time is not allowed as per trip report. 

18. Trainmen will not be required to coal en- 
gines at terminal points, excepting on short branch 
lines, or runs where the mileage is not excessive 
and the work is light. In cases of emergency 
trainmen will coal engines between terminal 
points and at regular intermediate coaling stations. 

19. When a trainman has sixteen consecutive 

hours on duty, at his request he may have at 
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least eight hours rest, excepting in cases of emer- 
gency, such as wrecks, washouts, etc. 

20. Crews unassigned to regular runs shall run 
first in, first out. 

21. In ordering freight crews for deadheading 
on any freight train, the first crew will run the 
train, the next crew will deadhead and will be the 
first out, ahead of accompanying crew, at other 
terminal. 

22. When a trainman is detailed to attend 
court as a witness m behalf of the company he 
will be paid for such service at the same rate of 
pay, for actual time absent from duty, as he 
would have received if regularly employed; he 
will also be allowed his actual living expenses 
while away' from home. 

23. All trainmen will be regarded as in the 
line of promotion, advancement depending upon 
the faithful performance of duty and capacity for 
increased responsibility. The question of pro- 
motion shall be understood to apply to employes 
working in the same department and in the same 
branch of service. 

24. When a trainman believes he has been un- 
justly treated, he shall have the right to present 
his case personally to the division superintendent, 
with such evidence in his favor as he may have 
to offer. It will be the duty of the superintend- 
ent to investigate the matter thoroughly without 
unnecessary delay, and his decision will be given 
to the trainman. Should the latter wish to ap- 
peal to higher authority, the superintendent will 
give such trainman his decision in writing (except- 
ing in cases involving drunkenness, or fraudulent 
or dishonest action), which the trainman may pre- 
sent, with his own written statement of his case, 
to the general or assistant general superintendent. 

25. When a trainman is taken from his run 
for an investigation for an alleged offense, he 
shall, if found innocent, be paid for time lost, no 
punishment to be fixed without a thorough inves- 
tigation; ordinarily said investigation to be held 
within five days from the date of removal from 
service. 

26. Clearance cards will be given to all de- 
serving employes leaving the services of the com- 
pany. 

27. The company will continue the practice of 
blacklisting on its own lines, when employes have 
been discharged for good and sufficient cause, 
such as dishonesty, criminal carelessness, in- 
subordination, drunkenness, violation of rules 
whereby the company’s property is endangered or 
destroyed, and offenses of like character. This 
blacklist is distributed only over our own lines, 
purely as a matter of protection to the interests 
of tbis company, which practice we believe in- 


ures to the advantage of all deserving trainmen. 
It is not our purpose to blacklist a trainman dis- 
missed for a minor offense, nor because of incom- 
petency for the particular work in which he may 
be engaged, as he may be very useful in some 
other capacity. 

28. Trainmen will be disciplined by suspen- 
sion or discharge, as each case may seem to jus- 
tify. 

29. Trainmen leaving the service will be paid 
at the earliest practicable moment. 

30. Letters of recommendation will be filed 
with personal records of trainmen, and will be 
returned upon application when they leave the 
service. 

31. When trainmen are transferred from one 
point to another for convenience of the service, 
their families and household effects will be trans- 
ported free. 

32. It, in the judgment of a division superin- 
tendent, a conductor can show good cause (in 
writing) for the removal of a brakeman working 
with him, it will be done. 

J. A. Fillmore, 

Approved: General Superintendent. 

A. N. Towns, 

Second Vice President and General Manager. 


The following rates of pay for trainmen on P. 
& W. Division, B &. O. R. R., and rules govern- 
ing the same, will take effect June 1st, 1892. 

Article i. On runs whose monthly mileage 
aggregate 4000 miles and does not exceed 5000 
miles, conductors will be paid one hundred ($100.- 
00) dollars per month and brakemen fifty-five ($55.- 
00) dollars per month; baggagemen sixty-five ($65. 
00) per month. Mileage made in excess of 5000 
miles in any one month will be paid extra at the 
rate of 2 1-5 cents per Aile for conductors; 1 1-5 
cents for baggagemen and 1 1-10 cents for brake- 
men. Allegheny to Akron and Zelienople runs 
to be paid as runs of over 4000 miles. 

Runs whose monthly mileage is less than 4000 
miles will be paid, conductors ninety ($90.00) 
per month; baggagemen sixty ($60.00) dollars per 
month and brakemen fifty ($50.00) per month, ex- 
cept the Butler and Callery Junction run to be paid 
$3 2 5 per day for conductors; $65.00 per month 
for baggagemen and $1.90 per day for brakemen. 

LOCAL FREIGHT. 

Article 2. In local freight service conductors 
will be paid 3 % cents per mile and brakemen 
2 % cents per mile; flagmen 15 cents per day 
more than brakemen’s pay. All runs of less than 
100 miles will be allowed 100 miles, except that 
on Callery Junction and Butler local, pay will be, 
conductor $3 00 per day, flagmen $2.20 per day 
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braketnen $2.10 per day. Twelve hours or less, 
two round trips or less to constitute a day; neces- 
sary shifting to be done at each end of the run. 

THROUGH FREIGHT. 

Article 3. In through freight service the fol- 
lowing rates per trip will be allowed. Between 
Willow Grove and New Castle Junction, round 
trip, conductors $4. 10; flagmen $2.85; brakemen 
$2.75. Between New Castle Junction and Akron 
Junction, conductors $3.00; flagmen $2.10; brake- 
men $2.00. Painesville and P. P. & F. Junction, 
round trip, conductors $3.00; flagmen $2. 10, brake- 
men $2.00. Painesville and New Castle Junction, 
conductors $3.00; flagmen $2 10; brakemen $2.00. 
P. P. & F. Junction to Akron Junction, round 
trip, conductors $3.00; flagmen $2.10; brakemen 
$2.00. Willow Grove and Akron Junction, con- 
ductors $4.00; flagmen $2.70; brakemen $2.60. 
Willow Grove and P. P. & F. Junction, conduc- 
tors $3 25; flagmen $2 25; brakemen $2.15. New 
Castle Junction to P. P. & F. Junction, round 
trip, conductors $3.00; flagmen $2.10; brakemen 
$2.00. Between Butler and Foxburg, round trip, 
conductors $3.00; brakemen $2.00. Foxburg to 
Clarion Junction, round trip, conductors $2.00; 
brakemen $1.50. Round trips provided for in 
this article will be computed as continuous trips. 
Overtime as per rule 2. Kane and Ormsby Junction 
Branch, conductors $3.00 per day; brakemen $2 00 
per day. Foxburg and Clarion (including Branch 
work as at present), conductors $3.09 per day; 
brakemen $2 00 per day. Duck Run Shift, con- 
ductors $3 00 per day; flagmen $2.10; brakemen 
$2.00 per day. 

WORK AND WRECKING SERVICE. 

Article 4. Conductors $3. 00 and brakemen 
$2 .00 per d$y, of twelve hours or less; all over 
twelve hours will be paid extra as overtime. 

PAY CAR, SPECIAL TRAINS. 

Article 5. Conductors $3.25; brakemen $2.00 
per day. 

RULES. 

1 . All freight crews will consist of a conduc- 
tor, flagman and two brakemen, except local 
freight and work trains which will consist as 
follows: 

Local freight: — Conductor, three brakemen and 
flagmen, except on Butler local, crew will consist 
of a conductor, flagman and two brakemen, work 
train will consist of a conductor and two brake- 
men. 

2. Overtime will be allowed trainmen for all 
time on duty in excess of twelve hours at the rate 
30 cents per hour for conductors, and flagmen and 
brakemen 20 cents per hour. Overtime will not 


begin until after the expiration of 35 minutes, 
which 35 minutes to be reckoned as one hour. 

3. Other runs not herein provided for will be 
paid for as follows: 

Conductors 30 cents, flagmen and brakemen 20 
cents per hour with a minimum of 5 hours. 

4. In filling vacancies in the ranks of freight 
conductors all brakemen will be considered in the 
line of promotion according to their age in the 
service and their ability to assume the responsi- 
bility of a conductor, except that three brakemen 
will be first promoted and then one experienced 
conductor will be hired as a conductor. A con- 
ductor so hired will take his place at the foot of 
the list of extra conductors, and he may be used 
temporarily as extra brakeman, pending vacan- 
cies to be filled as conductor. 

5. Crews not assigned to regular runs will run 
first in and first out, except crews coming in not 
having made at least twelve hours to stand first 
out ahead of all crews not called. 

6. Freight crews deadheading under orders 
on freight will receive full freight rates, and on 
passenger will receive half freight rates. When 
running light they shall receive full time of such 
schedules as they may represent. If running 
extra they shall be paid full freight rates. 

7. When conductors and brakemen are called 
to go out and report for duty and are not needed 
they shall receive 30 cents and 20 cents per hour 
respectively, for the time held with a minimum 
of a quarter of a day, and shall stand first out. 

8. All instructions given to freight and pas- 
senger conductors by trainmasters and yard dis- 
patchers relative to the movement of trains or 
disposition of cars will be given in writing. 

9. At all terminals and intermediate points 
through freight crews will not be required to 
make up trains or do switching. When used to do 
this work conductors shall receive thirty cents 
and brakemen and flagmen 20 cents per hour. 

10. If a trainman is discharged from the ser- 
vice of the company he shall forfeit all rights 
previously held unless he is reinstated within six 
months. In event of a reinstatement the same 
shall be bulletined for the information of the 
employes. If a trainman leaves the service of his 
own accord, he shall rank as a new mao ** 
re-employed. 

11. For attending court or appearing before 
proper persons to give evidence when notified to 
do so by the proper officers of the company, 
trainmen having regular runs whereby they are 
required to lose time will be paid for the time 
they lose at the regular rates. Trainmen not on 
regular runs will be paid at their regular rates 
for each calendar day during their absence. 
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12. Trainmen will not be dismissed or sus- 
pended from the service of the company (except a 
temporary suspension pending investigation), 
without a fair and impartial trial before a board 
of inquiry composed of at least three men. Or- 
dinarily this trial will be held within seven days 
after date of occurrence. Conductors and brake- 
men will be notified promptly of the result of the 
investigation. When suspended for over five 
days and subsequently exonerated from blame by 
the board of inquiry, they shall be paid regular 
wages per day for the time lost in excess of five 
days. 

13. In case any conductor or brakeman shall 
be aggrieved by his treatment or by any decision 
of the division superintendent, he shall have the 
right to appeal his case to the higher officials. 

14. Trainmen living within one mile of ter- 
minals shall be called as near as practicable one 
hour before the time the train is due to leave by 
a caller, who will be provided with a book in 
which the men called will enter their names and 
the time they are called. Time will bqgin at the 
time designated in caller's book for the departure 
of a train. 

15. All conductors will be considered in the 
line of promotion according to the time of con- 
tinuous service, good conduct and ability. When 
additional conductors are required in the passen- 
ger service promotions will be made from the 
ranks of freight conductors, as above. 

16 When a trainman is required to change 
bis run and by so doing is obliged to move his 
family and household goods, they shall be moved 
free of charge upon application. 

17. When the freight traffic on any portion of 
the road is so light that all the crews in the ser- 
vice are not able to make reasonable wages, crews 
shall be suspended beginning with the youngest 
men in the service until the crews remaining are 
able to make reasonable wages. Any conductor 
suspended from service under this rule will be 
given preference as a brakeman and will retain 
bis rights as a conductor and will be placed on 
bis run when the freight traffic requires an in- 
crease of crews. 

18. Trainmen reaching terminal stations after 
continuous service of sixteen hours or more will 
be entitled to eight hours rest and not be required 
to go out except in cases of wreck or extreme 
emergency. 

19. Trainmen will be notified in writing when 
time is not allowed as per time-slip and reasons 
given for not allowing same. 

20. Trainmen leaving the service of this com- 
pany will be given letters stating time of service, 
n what capacity employed and cause for leaving 
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the service. These letters shall be signed by the 
proper officers. L. V. Patton, 

Approved: General Superintendent. 


General Manager. 

Accepted for the Order of Railway Conductors: 
E. E. Clark, 

W. B. Budd, 

Accepted for the Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men. 

S. E. Wilkinson, 

E. J. Tracey. 


Valley Railway Company. 

Cleveland, O., May 24th, 1892. 
Commencing June 1st, 1892, the following 
schedule of pay and rules and regulations gov- 
erning conductors, brakemen and baggagemen 
will be in effect: 

PASSENGER SERNICE. 

per day 

Passenger conductors, Cleveland to Valley 

Junction and return, shall receive $ 3 75 

Cleveland to Canton and return 3 00 

Month 

Baggagem aster, Cleveland to Valley Junc- 
tion and return, shall receive 65 00 

Cleveland to Canton and return 60 00 

per day 

Brakemen, Cleveland to Valley Junction 

and return, shall receive 1 92 

Cleveland to Canton and return. 1 80 

FREIGHT SERVICE. per day. 

Conductors in through freight service shall 

be paid at the rate of 2 87 

Through freight brakemen shall be paid at 

the rate of 1 90 

Ten (10) hours or less to constitute a day’s 
work. 

LOCAL FREIGHT: per day. 

Cleveland toP. & W. Juntion and return, 

Conductors shall receive 3 00 

Brakemen 2 00 

Canton to P. & W. Junction thence to Val- 
ley Junction and return to Canton, Con- 
ductors shall receive 3 00 

Brakemen 2 00 

Ten and one-half (10 hours or less to con- 
stitute a day’s work. Overtime — Conductors, 30 

cents per hour; brakemen, 20 cents per hour. 

THROUGH FREIGHT — SPECIFIED RUNS. 

per day. 

Cleveland to Akron, P. & W. Junction, 

East Akron, Cottage Grove, Myersville, 
Krumroy and Greentown, Conductors 


shall be paid 2 87 

Brakemen 1 90 


Overtime after ten (10) hours. 
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Cleveland to Canton and return, conductors 


shall receive 3 44 

Brakemen 2 28 

Overtime after twelve (12) hours. 

Cleveland to Sandyville and return, con- 
ductors shall receive 4 01 

Brakemen 2 66 

Overtime after fourteen (14) hours. 

Cleveland to Valley Juntion and return, 

conductors shall receive 4 30 

Brakemen 2 85 

Overtime after fifteen (15) hours. 

Canton to Valley Junction and return, con- 
ductors shall receive 2 87 

Brakemen 1 90 

Overtime after ten (10) hours. 

Newburgh run, conductors shall be paid. . 2 87 

Brakemen 2 30 


Eleven (11) hours or less to constitute a day's 
work. 

Thorburgh Ore run, conductors shall re- 


ceive 3 00 

Brakemen 2 30 


Conductor and brakeman to assist in dumping 
ore. 

Ten (10) hours or less to constitute a day's 


work. 

WORK TRAIN SERVICE. rer day. 

Conductor shall receive 2 87 

Brakeman 1 90 


Eleven (11) hours or less to constitute a day’s 
work. 

RULES. 

1. Ten hours or less for runs of one hundred 
(100) miles or less, shall constitute a day's work 
for conductors and brakemen in freight service. 

2. On all freight runs exceeding one hundred 
(100) miles, trainmen will be paid overtime for 
all time used to complete the trip in excess of an 
average speed of ten (10) miles per hour, at the 
above rates. Through freight overtime to be 
paid conductors, 28.7 cents per hour; brakeman, 
19 cents per hour. 

3. No fraction of an hour less than thirty-five 
(35) minutes to be counted: thirty-five (35) min- 
utes and less than one (1) hour to be paid as one 
(1) hour. 

4. If crews on excursion trains are required to 
do extra work, such as pulling ever the hill, 
working the mines, or construction work, they 
shall be paid for such service at the same rate of 
pay allowed per hour for that class of service. 

5. Any trainman sent over the road or held at 
any point on any company business shall be paid 
for time lost at rate of pay allowed for their class 
of service. 

6. Any conductor or brakeman called, and if 


for any cause or reason other than his own they 
do not go out, if held two and one-half { 2 %) 
hours or less shall bq paid for one-fourth (%) 
day and stand first out; and if held longer, shall 
be paid for time so held at regular overtime rates. 

7. As near practicable, the board at yardmas- 
ter's office at Cleveland, shall be made up at 4:00 
p. m. for the succeeding twenty -four (24) hours. 
Conductors and brakemen shall be called within 
certain limits prescribed by the superintendent — 
about one (1) hour before time set to leave — for 
all runs leaving between 9:00 o’clock p. m. and 
6:00 o'clock a. m., and at any other time, if board 
has been changed. The caller shall be provided 
with a book, in which the men called shall regis- 
ter their names and time called. 

8. Any crew that has been sixteen (16) hours 
or more on continuous duty shall be entitled to 
eight (8) hours rest at terminals before being 
called to go out, provided they so desire; except 
in cases of washouts or similar emergencies. No- 
tice by telegraph to trainmaster being required. 
Following crews shall have right to run around 
crew laying over for rest under these provisions. 

9. No trainman shall be suspended or dis- 
charged without just cause; in case of suspension 
or dismissal if be thinks his sentence unjust, his 
case shall have a thorough investigation by the 
proper officers, within five (5) days fronrthe time 
he makes application, at which he may be present 
if he so desires. If found unjustly suspended or 
discharged, he shall be reinstated and paid full 
time while out of service. 

10. No fines shall be imposed for any cause 
whatever. 

11. No departure from the provisions of this 
agreement will be made by any party thereto 
unless thirty (30) days’ notice of such desire in 
writing has been served upon other parties there- 
to. 

The articles enumerated constitute in their en- 
tirety an agreement between the Valley Railway 
Company and its conductors and brakemen. 

All schedule, rules and regulations conflicting 
with this agreement previously in effect are nul( 
and void. 


The Pennsylvania Railway Company brought 
injunction proceeding against some of its former 
employes, now known as the “Panhandle Strik- 
ers," to prevent them from intimidating the work- 
men who took the places of the strikers, outside 
of the grounds of the company. Judge Brown 
(Indianapolis C. C.) held that the original injunc- 
tion to keep the strikers off the company’s grounds 
shall stand; but overruled the motion to enlarge 
the servitude to what might take place off of the 
company's ground. There was no evidence show- 
ing that the newly employed men were asking for 
protection, the company alone setting the claim 
that if the men are interfered with it will be irre- 
parably damaged. The things complained of is that 
the strikers secure the attendance of the new em- 
ployes upon meetings, where they are influenced 
to quit the plaintiff 's service and accept of service 
elsewhere. 
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Fraternal Insurance Association — Change of Bene- 
ficiary — Voluntary Payment of Assessments. 

1. In an action by plaintiff, who is a brother 
of the defendant, to determine the respective 
rights to the proceeds of a certificate issued by 
an association doing business upon the assess- 
ment plan. Held , That a person designated as 
beneficiary of a certificate issued by a fraternal 
benefit association, who voluntarially and gratu- 
itously pays the assessments thereon, and not un- 
der any contract with the insured, acquires no 
vested interest therein as against a person after- 
wards named beneficiary by the insured. 

2. Held, That the evidence of a son of the in- 
sured that the insured had told him that he wanted 
plaintiff, his daughter, to have the insurance 
money, was properly received as tending to show 
that defendant, named as beneficiary, had no 
vested interest in the certificate. 

Nix vs. Donovan, N. Y. S C. May 5, 1892. 
Note. — The rule is universally upheld that a 
member of a fraternal or benefit association may 
change the beneficiary named in his certificate to 
whom he pleases, provided he does so in the man- 
ner prescribed by the by-laws and rules. It is 
well settled that a beneficiary named has no 
vested rights so long as the insured is living. 
None but what can be changed or taken away. 

Accident Insurance — Necessity of Payment of Pre- 
mium — Agent and Association. 

The plaintiff sued the defendant association 
upon a certificate of life and accident insurance 
issued to her deceased husband, who, while en- 
gaged in his usual vocation, that of abaggagemas- 
ter, was killed in a wreck upon the Pennsylvania 
line in 1890. The evidence showed that the in- 
sured was leaving on his run, and met the agent 
of defendent company, to whom he offered $30 
for the year's premium, but the agent accepted 
only $20 of this amount, saying that as he owed 
the insured $10 he would pay the other $10 him- 
self. The company alleged and proved that the 
agent did not report the payment of the premium 
to the company. In two separate trials to a jury 
the plaintiff had judgment, and defendant appealed 
to the general term, wherein the judgment is re- 


versed on the ground of non-payment of premi- 
um, which constitutes the basis of the contract. 

Kerlin vs. National Life and Accident Associa- 
tion , Indianapolis Supr. Ct , June 8, 1892. 

Note. — This is a very interesting question and 
by reason of a reversal the same will be carried 
to the supreme court. It is claimed that the asso- 
ciation is. estopped to defend on account of non- 
payment; that its agent's* neglect is its neglect, 
and must be bound by his acts. On the other 
hand the association is not bound to look to an 
agent as tne debtor of a member for a portion of 
the premium. 

Mutual Benefit Insurance — Notice of Death Assess- 
ment — Third Party. 

Action on a life certificate. Defense was that 
the member's certificate had been forfeited for 
non-payment of assessment. The answer de- 
nied that any legal notice had been received. 
Plaintiff had judgment and defendant appealed. 

Held, Affirming that where a mutual benefit 
association, from its home office in another state, 
mailed to plaintiff, a member, a notice of the 
death of another member, which notice required 
plaintiff to pay an assessment therein stated with- 
in thirty days from the date of the notice, under 
penalty of forfeiture of bis certificate, and plaint- 
iff, through no fault of his, did not receive such 
notice until after the expiration of the thirty 
days, it was no such notice as, in the absence of an 
agreement to that effect, would work a forfeiture 
of plaintiff 's certificate. . 

Merriman vs. Keystone Mul. Ben , Association , 
N. Y. S C., May 13, 1892. 

Note. — It has been held by some court that 
the posting of a notice in the United States post- 
office, correctly endorsed, is presumptive evi- 
dence of the reception of such notice in the or- 
dinary course of mail. In this case, however, 
it was found that the notice was posted on the 2d 
day of January and received on the 7th day of 
February following; that by some unexplained 
derangement of the mail it was not received until 
after a subsequent assessment was received, which 
was posted on February 1. The money for both 
assessments were forwarded, but the association 
refused to receive it, electing to stand on a for- 
feiture by reason of the belated payment of Jan- 
uary 2d assessment. 
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Fraternal Insurance — Benefi ciaries — By-Laws — 

Amendment — Retroactive Effect. 

Where an application for admission to member- 
ship in a mutual or fraternal association provided 
that compliance by the applicant with all the ex- 
isting regulations of the order, and such as it 
should thereafter adopt, should be the condition 
upon which he should be entitled to benefits of 
the order. 

Held \ That a subsequent amendment of the 
laws of the society to the effect that each member 
"shall designate" the person to whom the bene- 
ficiary fund due at his death "shall be paid," who 
"shall in 'every instance" be a member of his 
family, a blood relation, or a person dependent 
upon him, was not retroactive in its effect, and 
did not require the substitution of such relation 
or dependent person for one who had been previ- 
ously designated as beneficiary. 

Held , Also, that if retroactive, such amend- 
ment did not apply to a member who had no fam- 
ily, blood relations, or persons dependent upon 
him, and his previously designated beneficiary 
was entitled to the fund. Judgment for plaintiff 
affirmed. 

Wist vs. Grand Lodge A. O. U. W., Oregon S. 
C., April 18, 1892. 

RAILWAY SERVICE DECISIONS. 

Disorderly Passenger — Arrest — False Imprison- 
ment — Ejection of Passenger — Moving Train — 

Damages. 

In an action wherein the complaint appears to 
join an action for an assault by the defendant’s 
conductor, and an action for malicious prosecu- 
tion and false imprisonment, the court held 

1. That a person arrested on a charge of dis- 
orderly conduct on the cars of defendant railway 
company, and convicted thereof, cannot maintain 
an action for malicious prQsecution against said 
company. 

2. Neither can he maintain an action against 
the company for false imprisonment, where it ap- 
pears that the arrest was made by a police officer 
at the simple instigation of the conductor and the 
subsequent imprisonment directed by the public 
authorities. 

3. But an action may be maintained against a 
railway company for forcibly ejecting a disorder- 
ly passenger while the train was in motion, 
though no special injury was occasioned thereby. 
For this reason the judgment of dismissal is re 
versed and new trial granted. 

Heimer vs. M. R. <Sr* C. Ry. Co., N. Y. S. C., 
April 31, 1892. 

Note — The forcible ejection of any one from 
a moving train is illegal. While the company’s 


right to make rules to govern passengers is un- 
questioned, and while the conductor and other em- 
ployes of the train would have been justified in 
using force to restrain the plaintiff from getting 
upon the car, or would have been justified in 
stopping the train and removing plaintiff on the 
ground of non-payment of fare or disorderly con- 
duct, but after gaining admission in the train the 
conductor had no authority to forcibly remove 
him from it while it was in motion. The plaintiff 
will be entitled to recover for such injury as re- 
sulted in consequence of the forcible eviction and 
this is a matter for a jury to determine. 


negligent Killing of Railway Servant — Action 

Against Receiver. 

Action against the defendant company and an- 
other to recover damages for the death of an em- 
ploy^ of defendant. Plaintiff had judgment on a 
verdict for $15,000, and defendant appealed. 

Held, 

1. That in a joint action against a railroad 
company and its receiver for the death of a 
servant, caused by the negligence of the receiver, 
a recovery cannot be had against the company 
where the receiver was not primarily liable. 

2. That, at common law, a receiver of a rail- 
road company is not liable for the death of a ser- 
vant of the company; and under the Rev. Stat., 
Art. 2899, which gives a right of action for in- 
juries resulting in death caused by the negli- 
gence of the proprietor, owner, charterer or 
hirer of a railroad, etc., does not change the com- 
mon law rule. Judgment reversed. 

Texas Pacific R. R. Co. vs. Collins et al. % Tex. 
S. C., May 2, 1892. 

Note. — Thus it will be seen the common law 
rule relieves a receiver from liability, while the 
proprietor, owner, charterer or hirer of any rail- 
road or other vehicle for the conveyance of goods 
or passengers are held responsible for the death 
of any person occasioned by their negligence. A 
receiver is an officer of the court and hence no 
action will lie against such officer. 


L. E. W. Railroad Company vs. Alfred C. 

Mayo, Delaware C. C. Reversed. Black, J- 

1. A railroad company may discriminate in 
its rates of fares in favor of passengers purchasing 
tickets before entering the cars, if proper facili- 
ties are provided to enable intending passengers to 

purchase tickets. 

2. Where such facilities are provided, and the 
passenger goes into the train without a ticket, 
through his own fault or misfortune and without 
fault on the part of the company, and refuses to 
pay the required extra amount for passage, 
may be exp elled by the company's employ^jS 
charge of the train, using such force as necessary. 
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This World Is Very Funny. 

This world is very funny, 

For no matter how much money 
Man's earnings he will spend it and be "hard up” 
all the time; 

To his utmost he is straining 
To “catch up” without attaining, 

Till he makes his life a burden when it should be 
bliss sublime. 

He who earns a thousand merely 
Thinks two thousand dollars yearly 
Would be just the figures to make happiness 
complete; 

But his income when it doubles 
Only multiplies his troubles. 

For his outgo then increasing makes his both ends 
worse to meet. 

It is to run in debt and borrow, 

"Flush” today and broke to morrow, 
Financiering every which way to postpone the 
day of doom; 

Spending money ere be makes it, 

And then wondering what takes it, 

Till he, giving up the riddle, looks for rest within 
the tomb. 

Oh! this world is very funny 
To the average man whose money 
Doesn’t quite pay for the dancing that be does 
before he should; 

And he kills himself by trying 
Jast a little higher dying 
Than is suited to his pocket and his own eternal 
good. — Selected . 


"Better Now.” 

It is a beautiful custom this of sending flowers 
□ remembrance of those just "passed out.” It 
expresses our sympathy for those left and our 
egard for the friend departed, in a delicate and 


beautiful manner. But like all things desirable 
in a temperate degree, it is often made a burden 

and carried to an extreme that robs it of its in- 
tended mission. 

And very often flowers are sent to decorate the 
coffin or grave, where the same expense of thought 
and means would have done a thousand times 
more good could they have been given while the 
now deceased friend was living. 

Julia H. May, in Good Housekeeping ; has given 
it in poetry, very forcibly, just as it must appear 
to all earnest thinkers: 

If you have a fragrant flower 
In your heart's own garden grown, 

For your friend, and some glad hour 
Mean to make it all her own, 

Do not wait; the lillied coffin 

Sees no wreath; dear heart! Learn how 
Love's best blossoms may be given 
Better now. 

If a box of alabaster, 

For your darling's head you hold, 

Costly precious, and would cast her 
All its sweetness manifold, 

Some glad day, wait not. To-morrow 
By her grave, perhaps, you'll bow — 

Stay not for the touch of sorrow, 

Break it now. 

Better silence to the casket, 

Funeral eulogy unsaid, 

Than the living lips that ask it 
Lack the word that's merited. 

Death reads no obituary, 

Hears no requium; learn how 
Praise to speak, premortuary; 

Speak it now. 

Better coffin plain and flowerless, 

Holding one whose life was filled 
Full of fragrance. Gifts are powerless 
When the beating heart is stilled. 
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Kiss belated, love post-mortem 

Cannot smooth the furrowed brow; 
Garlands throw no backward perfume — 
Wreath them now. 


The Covetous Bee. 

4 ‘A little more honey, Red Clover, my sweet, 

This lovely June morning, ” said Bee, I entreat. 
Red Clover said “No, 

You've had enough; goJ" 

But Bee still continued his sips to repeat. 

4 ‘A little more honey, Sweet Linden," said Bee; 
4, This sunshiny noon — 'tis like gold dust to n e." 
Sweet Linden said “No, 

You’ve had too much: go!" 

But Bee would not leave the least grain be could 
see. 

4 'A little more honey, my Bloom of Buckwheat, 
More honey," said Bee, “ere the afternoon fleet." 
Fair Buckwheat said “No, 

You’ve had your share: go!" 

But Bee was too covetous than to retreat. 

And “Richer and Richer," he saia, “I will grow; 
No bee in the hive finer plunder can show.” 

But as he spoke, lo! 

The weight forced him so, 

He reeled to the ground; and his boast was laid 
low. • 

For never again in the sweet-scented field 
That kindest of juices and balsam could yield, 
Returned that Bee. No! 

His greed proved his woe; 

Not content with “enough" his ruin was sealed. 

— Independent. 


Something About the Home of Whittier’s Child- 
hood. 

A writer in the Providence Journal in speaking 
of Whittier, gives this * brief description of his 
childhood home and scenes around it. 

We pass three beautiful sheets of water, the 
most noteworthy of which formerly bore the 
name of “Great Pond," to distinguish it from its 
smaller neighbors, but not many years ago it was 
re-christened “Kenoza," the Indian name for 
pickerel, with which it abounds. 

Whittier contributed to the christening cere- 
monies the sweet and musical poem which in his 
published collection, bears the title of ' Kenoza 
Lake." It closes with the following exquirite and 
devout stanza: 

“And when the summer day grows dim 
And light mists walk thy mimic sea, 

Revive in us the thought of Him 
Who walked on Gallilee." 


Keeping by the beautiful lake, with its lofty 
and irregular shore, wooded on the side opposite 
us to the water's edge, we take a road to the left 
which soon brings us to the veritable old home, a 
two-story house with a large chimney in the cen- 
tre. 

The small square porch at the side of the house, 
and particularly the stone step, must be noticed, 
for it was “on this door stone gray and rude,” 
that the “Barefoot Boy," Whittier being himself 
the hero of that poem, enjoyed his 

“Bowl of milk and bread.” 

Near the house and crossing the road is the 
little stream, “the buried brooklet," of “Snow- 
Bound," which in summer “laughed" for the 
“Barefoot Boy," and whose constant ripple was 
ever “through the day and through the night 
whispering at the garden wall." 

Here, between the house and barn, is the road 
which became “a fenceless drift" in the “Snow 
Bound" winter, and here the old barn to which, 
after tunnelling the drift, they went to the lelief 
of the “prisoned brutes," and where 

“The oxen lashed their tails and hooked, 

And mild reproach of hunger looked.” 

The house stands in a hollow, and the roads 
about it form a sort of irregular triangle, and by 
driving back and forth you can get not only the 
views given in Hill’s picture of the place, but 
others equally attractive. 

On the drive towards the house, and near 
Kenoza Lake, is a short street, which it is worth 
while to drive down; you can easily return to the 
main road. Here you will find a picturesque one- 
story house, with a door in the center reaching 
to the roof. I think you cannot fail to recognise 
it from this description. It was the home of Mrs. 
Caldwell, the “elder sister’’ of the poet, of whom 
he writes in “Snow Bound:" 

“O heart sore- tried! thou hast the best 
That heaven itself could give thee — rest; 

Rest from all bitter thoughts and things. 

How many a poor one’s blessings went 
With thee beneath the low green tent, 

Whose curtain never outward swings!” 

On the return drive you will wish to see the 
spot where the schoolhouse of Whittier’s child- 
hood and of the poem entitled ‘ 'In School Days 
stood. In this poem, you will remember, he has 
celebrated the devotion of the little girl with 

“Tangled golden curls. 

And brown eyes full of grieving. 

who said, — 

“ ‘I'm sorry that I spelt the word, 

I hate to go above you; 

‘Because,’ the brown eyes lower fell* 

‘Because, you see, I love you.' " 
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Sisters do not complain at the scarcity of let- 
ters in this number, seeing you are one that has 
sot contributed. Write a letter for the next one; 
we will gladly give it room. I find that often 
those who censure the editors most for not hav- 
ing more of interest in their pages are those who 
never try to do their share in helping them out. 

HIS FIRST DOLLAR. 

How Abraham Lincoln Felt When He Had 
Received It. 

One evening in the executive chamber there 
werepresent a number of gentlemen, among them 
Mr. Seward. A point in the conversation sug- 
gesting the thought, Mr. Lincoln said; "Seward, 
yon never heard, did you, how I earned my first 
dollar ?” 

"Ho,” said Mr. Seward. 

“Well," said he, I was about eighteen years of 
age— belonged, yon know, to what they called 
down soul h the "scrub." People who did not 
own land or slaves were nobody there. But we 
had succeeded in raising, chiefly by my labor, 
sufficient product, as I thought, to justify me in 
taking st down the river to sell. After much 
persuasion I got the conset t of my mother to go 
and construct a flatboat large enough to take a 
barrel or two of things that we gathered, with 
myself and a little bundle down to New Orleans. 
A steamer was coming down the river. We have, 
yon know, two wharves along the western streams, 
and the custom was, if passengers were at any of 
the landings, for them to go out in a boat, the 
steamer stopping and taking them on board. I 
was contemplating my new flatboat and wonder- 
ing whether I could make it stronger or improve 
it in any particular, when two men came down to 
the shore in carriages with trunks, and looking at 
the different boats signaled mine and asked; 
"Who owns this?" I answered somewhat mod- 
estly "I do." "Will you take us and our trunks 
out to the steamer?" said one of them. "Cer- 
tainly, ” said I. I was glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to earn something. I supposed they would 
give me two or three bits. The trunks were put 
on my flatboat, the passengers sat down them- 
selves on the trunks, and I pushed them out to 
the steamer. They got on board and I lifted up 
their trunks and put them on the dock. The 
steamer was about to put on steam again when I 
called out they had forgotten to pay me. Each 
took from his packet a silver half-dollar and 
threw it on the floor of my flatboat. I could 
scarcely believe my eyes as I picked up the 
money. 
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"Gentlemen, you may think it a very little 
thing and in these days it seems to me a trifle, 
but it was the most important occurrence in my 
life. I could scarcely credit that I, a poor boy r 
had earned a £1 in less than a day, and by honest 
work. The world seemed wider and fairer before 
me. I was a more hopeful and confident being 
from that time. — National Stockman. 


Wood That Paper Is Made From, 

Wood forms the basis of all modern paper. 
Almost any kind can be used, but spruce is re- 
garded by manufacturers as the most serviceable 
in the long run. Other kinds which may be used 
to a greater or less degree are white pine, Norway 
pine, white fir, pitch pine, poplar, beech, birch, 
cypress, tamarack, sweet gum and hemlock. 

The best shape for the wood is in logs four to 
ten inches in diameter, free from knots and used 
as soon after felling as possible. The next best 
form is in the shape of deal ends from sawmills. 
Inferior qualities of paper are made from slabs 
and edgings of wood. 

A great deal depends on the quality of the 
wood. If the wood is poor and lacking in fiber 
then the paper made from it will be weak and 
lacking in toughness. The wood which can be 
used for papor making costs all the way from 
$7 50 to *10 a cord in the east, and as low as 
$3. 50 a cord in the west. 

In Michigan the lowest prices of all prevail. — 
New York Evening Sun. 


A STRANGE LAND. 

Features of Australia — Flowers Without Oder 
— No Shade. 

Australia is a country in which nature has es- 
tablished conditions unknown elsewhere, says the 
Boston Journal, and where civilization must 
adapt itself to surroundings which it finds novel 
and strange. It is a country full of absurdities 
in animal, vegetable and human life. Its native 
race, in point of intelligence and development of 
resources, is far below even the cave-dwellers and 
the people of the stone age of Europe. Its ani- 
mals perpetuate types which disappeared from 
every other part of the globe some millions of 
years ago. Its trees and plants are representa- 
tive of species found elsewhere only in chalk and 
coal measures. 

Hardly anything here has the character and 
quality of its relations in other lands. Although 
the trees and flowers are chiefly those of the tem- 
perate zone, the birds are, for the most part, of 
the tropics, and flash the gorgeous colors of the 
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parrott and the cockatoo through the dull foliage 
of the sad-toned eucalyptus. The birds have no 
song, and such notes as they possess seem like 
wierd echoes from a period when reptiles were 
assuming wings and filling the tree tops with a 
strange jargon before beard only in the swamps 
and fens. The flowers have no scent, while the 
leaves of every tree are full of odor. The trees cast 
no shade, since every leaf is set at edge against 
the sun, and shed, not their leaves, but their bark, 
which, stripping off in long scales, exposes the 
naked wood beneath, and adds to the ghostly ef- 
fect which the forest already holds in the pallid 
hues of its foliage. The contour of the country 
is of one that is but newly risen from the waves. 
Its thousands and thousands of square miles, level 
as a table and set with no other growth than 
the gray eucalyptus, looks like the uplifted bed of 
some great sea and is as monotonous as the un- 
relieved expanse of coast itself. Here and there 
are low bills, which show in their sides and in the 
country about them the evidence of ancient lava 
flows. Elsewhere are piled up masses of bowl- 
ders, which show the long-ago courses of glaciers 
over the face of the land. Everything seems pre- 
historic, hoary with age and forgotten. To the 
traveler from other lands an impression comes 
that he is visiting a country which had ceased in 
its development long eons ago. 

The O. R. C. Ladies Entertain. 

The entertainment under the auspices of the 
Ladies' Auxiliary, O. R. C., in the hall of Division 
No. 83, Satuiday evening, in spite of the bad 
weather, attracted to the hall a large and pleasant 
audience of the members of the Auxiliary of Di- 
vision No. 83 and of children. The members of 
83 first assembled in regular form with Conductor 
Marshall in the chair, and when the ladies en- 
tered arose to greet them. All remained standing 
while Mr. Marshall spoke as follows: 

Sister President and Sisters of Ladies' Auxiliary 
No. 15: It is my duty, and genuine pleasure I can 
assure you, as Chief Conductor of this Division, 
to bid you a cordial and hearty welcome to our 
division room, and to testify to our pleasure and 
gratitude, individually and collectively, for your 
presence among us on this occasion. 

Previous to your organization many of us were 
sanguine and enthusiastic in that such an action 
would be of great assistance and benefit to us in 
many ways, and time and circumstances have 
only served to strengthen us in our original be- 
lief. It has been asked of me a number of times 
how we expected to derive any benefit from such 
a source, and I regret nothing more than my ina- 
bility to give a proper and lucid expression of our 
sentiments on this subject, but will try to explain 
a portion of our creed. We believe in the Order 
of Railway Conductors, and that a faithful ad- 
herence to its principles will redound to the credit 


as a body and our prosperity as individuals, and 
we realize that any means that can be brought to 
bear to foster a fraternal feeling, cause us to take 
a keener interest in our own welfare and keep in 
our minds the fact that we are our brother's 
keeper, will serve to neutralize many of the temp- 
tations that surround us, and have a tendency to 
make us better citizens, more kind and indulgent 
fathers, more affectionate and considerate hus- 
bands, in sort, more worthy to class ourselves as 
members of the O. R. C. We meet here to- 
night as members of one harmonious family, en- 
gaged in a common pursuit, and having a com- 
mon aim and object in life, and when we leave 
here and enter upon the pursuit of our vocation, 
we shall feel strong in the conviction that we 
have the moral support of the loved ones we 
leave at home and better able to endure the hard- 
ships and annoyances incident to our calling, and 
willing to do our full duty to our employers and 
ourselves. 

Mrs. Marshall, in behalf of the Auxiliary, 
thanked the brethren for their kindly interest and 
their expressions of good will. She and the other 
officers of the Auxiliary then took the chairs. 

Next all were entertained by a programme of 
exercises. This opened with a song by Fred 
Shull in his best style. Next a duet was sung by 
Maud and Mabel Sheridan, “The Alpine Horn." 
They rendered it sw.etly and with expression, 
doing remarkably well and that too without an ac- 
companiment. Next was a vocal solo, "In Old 
Madrid," by Miss Ethel Marshall. She has a 
pure and sympathetic contralto voice, and was 
listened to with marked attention. Mr. Phil. 
Sheridan then pleased the gathering by reciting 
one of his own poems, “The Bouncer." The 
next exercise was a song by Daisy Stofft, entitled 
“Nobody's Darling," and she gave it quaintly 
and nicely. Anna Burke told about “Little Crip- 
pled Ned," to attentive listeners, while Pearl Mc- 
Skimmings closed the programme by recitingm 
a charming manner the piece about “Annabel 
McCarthy’s Party." 

The next thing was the banquet, which was 
served by J. F. Anderson & Co., and which 
proved appetizing and delicious. 

There were present two from outside of the 
city, Mr. A. F. Wilcoxen, of Buda, and Mr. B. 
Boyer, of Burlington. 

— — ♦ — ■ 

Fort Wayne, Ind., June, 1892. 
Editor Ladies' Department : 

There are few lessons for human beings so 
deep and solemn as those suggested to us by the 
silent, steady, irrevocable march of tio®* 
years seem to move forward as if impelled by a® 
awful power, in the presence of which man seem® 
utterly helpless. Over some things we feel as 1 
we had some control, but over death there is 00 
control, for again the ladies of Andrews Division 
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No. 48, were called upon ter tender'their assistance 
and sympathy to our sister, Mrs. Chas. France, 
death having claimed her dear husband on the 
26th of May, while discharging his duty. To 
my sorrowing sister I can only repeat what Hood 
says on death: 

It is not death, that some times in a sigh, 

This eloquent breath shall take its speechless 
flight, 

That some time these stars, that now reply 
In sunlight to the sun, shall set in night; 

That this warm, conscious flesh shall perish 
quiet, 

And all life's ruddy springs forget to flow; 

That thoughts shall cease, and the immortal 
spright 

Be lapped in alien clay and land below. 

It is not death to know this — but to know 
That pious thoughts, which visit at new graves, 

In tender pilgrimage will cease to go. 

So dnly and so oft — and when grass waves 
Over the past — away, there may be then, 

No resurrection in the minds of men. 

— Mrs. Jbnnib Erickson. 


A ‘'Round Trip’* on Way Freight. 

Editor Ladies * Department : 

That is what the children and I took, and a 
most enjoyable time we had, too. 

The frequent rains we have been having has 
given the trees, grass and all kinds of herbage a 
luxuriant growth. And fortunately for us we 
chose the best days imaginable for such a long 
ride, that of 10 0 miles distance from home. I 
think, sisters, if any of you who have husbands 
on any kind of freight would make a trip with 
them (either in fair or foul weather), you would 
feel amply repaid for the knowledge gained there- 
by of his vexations as well as privileges — would 
know much better how to account for varying 
moods, etc. We housekeepers sometimes in- 
dulge ourselves in the thought that we are about 
the busiest and most bored objects on earth. All 
we need to rid ourselves of this fallacious idea is 
to fully drop our cares for even a brief time and 
live in another field of action. It is the oft re- 
peated saying that "there is no rose without its* 
thorn," and the thing for each of Jus to do is to 
handle the "thorns" with caution. May be we 
:an get along without their piercing the tender 
lesb, but we must admire and partake of 
be beauty of the "rose" ere it fades from our 
ision. 

In sunshiny weather I would not mind being a 
ailroad man (or woman) myself, and I fully 
trade up my mind that even if the railroad man 
oes have much to contend with that is degrading 


to morals, he also has much to lift him higher, if 
he will but open his outer and inner eyes and 
look about him. 

We arrived at "the other end" of our route 
after the "evening shades" had fallen and the sky 
was lighted up with its myriads of shining stars, 
and how perfectly delightful to sit high up in the 
1 'cupola" and let yourself be fanned by the cool 
breezes, made still cooler and fresher by the 
swiftly moving train. 

Seems to me I heard some one say that a "rail- 
road man had but little time to think of God and 
the spiritual life," etc. I think whoever made 
such a remark judged from the time spent at sta- 
tions and not from the whole of their "trip." It 
is the same thing everywhere in all vocations 
of life. If we only cultivate the inner sight 
there is always something to afford us abundant 
time for thought and soul growth. This was 
not the first nor even the second or third time 
that I have been a "round trip" on "way freight" 
or "through freight," for I have been several 
times before, and have tried each time to learn 
what was the fascination that drsw so many men 
to seek employment in such a dangerous calling, 
and why they so often became skeptical and way- 
ward. 

I can see much to fascinate besides the big pay, 
also can see that they are hurried often almost 
beyond human endurance, but they have time to 
cool off, and prepare for the "like again," if only 
they would endeavor to do so. Oh, why is it that we 
are all so apt to neglect, and may be forget, our 
' 'roses" in looking at and doing up and undoing the 
little and big wounds that , 'seemingly" ne :essarily, 
or of tener unnecessarily, the "thorns" have made. 
It is the unjust fault-finding of some other man 
or the seemingly useless delay, or the broken 
rails and links, or lost pins, or — well I won’t stop 
to enumerate the many grievances that make up 
the sum of thorns the railroad man has to look 
out for. If they only would look out for them, 
and arm themselves with patience (or rather put 
it on as a shield), these thorns would only grate 
on the outside and not pierce them so deeply, if 
at all. It is always easier to tell others to do 
the right thing than to do it ourselves, I know. 
But, truly, if only the men would leave their 
railroad vexations in the coach, caboose or en- 
gine when they went home, and think of them as 
sot "eternal" while working with them, they 
would find it a great big step towards bringing 
out the happy, better nature that God intended 
all to show forth. 

And I saw the section men tugging away at un- 
ruly, bulky hand-cars and it did not alter the 
opinion I have expressed before, "that they cer- 
tainly ought to be paid bigger wages. " 

Yours, Interested. 
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Dennison, Ohio, June, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

As I now have the time, it affords me the great- 
est pleasure to send you a few items concerning 
Dennison Division 278 To the be§t of my knowl- 
edge, all the Brothers are prospering, enjoying 
good health, and the growth of our division in 
the past six months is wonderful, and trust will 
continue to do so. We feel happy to announce 
the marriage of Brother O. L. Hartwig of our 
Division and Miss Tessie I. Gilmour, of McDon- 
ald, Pa. Miss Agness Connor, of Pittsburg, Pa., 
acting as bridesmaid, and Brother W. P. Hassett, 
as best man. The evening was one of exquisite 
pleasure. Brother Hartwig had everything ar- 
ranged as handy as a pocket in a shirt, and we 
feel certain when Brother Hassett was present 
that he did all in his power to make the evening 
one of pleasure. Brother Hartwig # took up his 
residence in Pittsburg, and we wish him all the 
blessing life can give, and we sincerely hope some 
of our Brothers will follow Brother Hartwig's 
steps in the near future. 

And for the benefit of those who read The Con- 
ductor I have a few important remarks to make, 
which I trust will kindle a spark in the bosom of 
every railroad man, non-union, as well as my 
fellow Brothers, and in particular to enlighten so 
many that in the past have been in darkness. 
While an organization sets entirely aside 
questions of politics and religion, we have 
every reason to believe that the rail- 
road men of this country have commenced to re- 
alize that it is necessary to take an interest in 
political affairs and vote for the right kind of fc. 
man. Why so? Because we believe our lives 
are just as good and just as valuable as those of 
other American citizens; and we want to vote for 
men that will make laws to protect us and our 
families. We want a law that can be made uni- 
versal in this country. That will not cause 20,- 
000 cripples to be made every year, and from 2,000 
to 3,000 brave men to be laid away in the cold 
silent tomb by d.ath traps used by railroad cor- 
porations. With our hearts and our hands we 


should appeal to respective legislatures through- 
out the various states in which we reside, asking 
such legislature to pass a law that will be a pro- 
tection for the railroad men of our community. 
I wish to take into consideration a few articles of 
great interest to the railroad men at the present 
time. 

We recognize one an other at all times, but a 
closer relationship, could surely be accomplished 
if we had federation. What does federation 
mean ? It means if lived up to that there will 
never be another railroad strike in America. How 
can striking be prevented? Simply by passing 
judgment upon all matters and not allowing any 
particular branch to ask for what they are not 
entitled to. All we want is an opportunity to 
live like men should live, a fair day's pay and a 
fair day's work, and an opportunity to serve God 
and anff vote for the man who will look after and 
protect the widow fc and orphans. We may be 
called away while performing our respective 
duties. There is not in the United States or in 
the world to-day another class of people who are 
as great benefactors to ihe people of America as 
the railroad men of the United States. And for 
their manly performance of duty receive the 
smallest compensation. Trusting the views I 
have 1 ere published will find space in the noble 
hearts of the railroad men and all other men of 
our community, and kindle the fire of brotherly 
love and good fellowship in each bosom, I will 
close my subject with best wishes. for the future 
welfare of our Order. 

Yours in P. F., 

Shadow. 

Dennison Division 278. 

Estacion de Acamboro, June 6-10, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

As I have noticed nothing in our journal for 
some time from Mexico, and knowing there are 
lots of our brothers in the United States who all 
have a desire to see this country, I have made up 
my mind to let some of them know where I am 
and give them some kind of an idea of what kind 
of a country it is. 
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First of all things it is the finest climate one 
would wish to see or live in, providing they do 
not fear the small pox, which is on the market 
here the year round. 

I am running between Acamboro and Taluca, 
a distance of 213 kilometres, or 132 miles. It is 
a narrow gauge, and we make $7 for a single trip. 
We have three brakemen, all Mexicans, and they 
are the greatest thieves one would wish to work 
with. We have to check up the cabooses most 
every trip to see that they have not stolen any- 
thing, as links are worth $i, pins 50 cents, lan- 
terns $4, hose $7. We have to take off all the 
hose when we set out a car and rob all the cars 
of pins and links. 

All of your way bills are in Spanish, and if you 
do not understand the lingo, it will bother you 
sometimes ?s to what you have in your train or 
what local you have to unload. 

There are no brakemen here that can speak 
English. They have a great way of doing their 
work, and most always go the longest way about 
it. 

There are mostly all American engineers here 
and mostly all firemen are Mexicans. Nearly all 
the conductors here are Order men, and are from 
all over the United States, engineers the same, 
and are as nice a class of men as you can find 
anywhere to work amongst. 

The living here is very poor, and a good board- 
ing house is something we used to see in the 
states. Some of us have not been here long 
enough to eat tortillas yet, but will be broke into 
it soon. 

We a 11 get paid in Mexican money, which is 
only worth 68 cents in the states. 

They have laws here that takes an American a 
long time to get accustomed to. It is as bad an 
offense to kill a dog as a man. They tie up the 
pigs and turn all dogs loose. Lock up the wells 
and rent coffins and bury the dead six in a hole. 

The Indians are far superior to the native Mexi- 
cans. They are in a worse condition than the 
negroes were or ever could have been. They 
work and farm all the time to a disadvantage, and 
practice the same method of living they did in 
Christ’s time. Every town of any consequence 
is overrun with churches. The City of Mexico 
has 400 Catholic churches and between 7,000 and 
8,000 priests. Every rancho, hacienda, has a 
church, and keep the poor peons in ignorance all 
their lives. They all work with oxen and tools 
of the very earliest of date, wooden plows with 
one handle. They harvest large fields of wheat 
and cut it with a sickle. You can see men, women 
and chiluren all out in a field at work. They 
make no distinction between the men and women 
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in the fields. They do not want anyone to ad- 
vance any new theories at all in Mexico. 

So if any one wishes to come down remember 
you come in a country where they tie up the 
hogs, turn the dogs loose, dig for wood, climb 
for water amongst oceans of thorns, and be es- 
corted by blanked thieves and hooded poets. 

The Nacional Mexicano is officially run by 
Americans, who try to employ mostly all Ameri- 
can trainmen for conductors and engineers, in 
preference to others. 

They have a mountain to contend with between 
Taluca and the City of Mexico. It is 45 miles. 
They have from five to eight brakemen on all 
freight trains. The grade is 3 l /z and 4 per cent, 
and when they once get to going they don’t go 
far. They have a good set of men on the moun- 
tain and accidents are few and far between. • 

The boys down here call the passenger trains 
bare -footed excursion trains. 

Well I don't know as I can think of any more 
to say this time except that Bro. Blanche has just 
reported for work after four months’ pest house 
experience with. the black small pox, and had a 
hard time of it. 

And again, if any brother has any desire to 
come down here and has any position at all, don't 
come. It is a nice country to see, but that's all. 

So if this finds its way out of Mexico its is in 
luck, and if it does, I wish all brothers of Di- 
visions 209 and 305 my best regards. 

I remain truly yours in P. F., 

G. T. Janes, Div. 305. 

A Card of Thanks. 

I take this opportunity of thanking the noble 
O. R. C. Brothers for their exceeding kindness to 
my late husband, who was hurt at La Grange, 
Tex., May 17, and died the next day. No one 
could have had more attention or tenderer care, 
and my heart is filled with gratitude for these 
kindnesses to my loyed one, and also to myself 
and infant during those sad, sad hours. 

Mrs. F. E. Stevens, 

Oak Cliff, Tex. 

Seymour, Ind., June 20, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor'. 

On opening of Seymour Division No. 301. O. 
R. C., at Seymour, Ind., last meeting day, June 
12th, the proceedings were rudely interrupted 
by John H. Long., A. C. C., who, in a blunt 
way, told Bro. R. H. Montgomery, S. C. pro 
tern, to "stand up," and Bob stood up, when he 
opened out on him as follows: Bro. Montgom- 
ery, it is a recognized fact that we, your brothers, 
living as we do, trying faithfully to adhere to all 
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the teachings as practiced in our Order, are al- 
ways ready and willing to help reward true merit, 
and in connection with this matter we would re- 
spectfully ask you to look backward in the sands 
of time to an event which occurred some six 
weeks ago. in which ycu were the chief actor or 
hero, inasmuch as you, true to the dictates of 
your manhood and in a manner so strongly char- 
acteristic of the average free-born American citi- 
zen, did so ably defend your estimable wife and 
self from the insults of a ruffian, thus doing not 
only credit to yourself, but to the community at 
large, and while we can never conscientiously en- 
courage pugilistic encounters except in like cases, 
we desire to express to you our hearty commend- 
ation of your action. Not that a man should be 
rewarded for doing his auty , but by this we de- 
sire to express our appreciation as your brothers, 
and as husbands and fathers. To this end we 
have, by subscription, made a little purchase 
which, in behalt of Seymour Division No. 301, 
O. R. C., I now present you. May you, when 
carrying this beautiful gold headed cane, have 
ever fresh in your memory its donors, and at the 
same time feel a more secure means of protection 
against combatants. 

Brother Montgomery briefly replied in lan- 
guage that none could misunderstand, showing 
that he greatly appreciated the gift, and saying 
that should the occasion ever demand it, he 
should certainly use the cane. C. W. M. 

Washington, D. C., June 26, 1892 


they could, in this modest and silent, but effective 
way, constantly cast their influence on the tide 
of total abstinence. A badge that would corre- 
spond to the white ribbon worn by the ladies. A 
white button with the letters R. R. T. A. on the 
white back -ground — meaning Railroad Temper- 
ance Association — seems to me would be the 
most convenient way of accomplishing the pur- 
pose. 

I wrote an article for the March issue of the B. 
of L. E. Journal for the purpose of feeling my 
way to this move, which you will see on page 321 
of that issue. The responses I received from 
that article were so encouraging I at once ordered 
made, as said above, io.ooo of these white but*, 
tons. In the several large public union meetings 
of railroad men held in the last month or so no 
subject taken up for discussion has evolved so 
much applause and enthusiasm as this of the 
White Button movement. 

As I said in the articles referred to, every rail- 
road man has a right to expect and demand that 
every other railroad man should at all times be in 
a condition to be at his best. 

So inter-dependent is every man in the train 
service upon the faithfulness and ability of every 
other one for his own safety, that he has the right, 
I say, to demand of his co-laborer that he shall 
at all times have full and complete control of all 
his powers. No man is sure of this if he allows 
himself to fool, even in a small degree, with in- 
toxicating drinks. Hence all true temperance 
men in the train service want all other men to 


Editor Railway Conductor: 

With this please find proof slip of an article 
sent to the June issue of the B. of R. T. Journal 
upon the White Button enterpr se. I do not ex- 
pect or ask you to give this article space in your 
columns, for I fear it is too long for that. I send 
it to you that you mav better understand my ob- 
ject in writing this. 

I had 10,000 of these buttons made, and the 
first I had sent me was about the 14th of May. 
I have not over 500 ot the 10,000 left. The call 
for them is far beyond my most hopeful expecta- 
tions. To-day these white buttons are being 
worn by engineers and other trainmen in every 
state and territory of this Union where railroad 


be so too. Wearing this white button is a con- 
stant advice and reminder to others of this wish. 
These buttons are for temperance men in railroad 
work to wear. 

Again; how many times after a bad accident, 
and the trainmen are dead under the wreck, it 
hinted that the cause of the disaster was be- 
cause such or such a man was under the influence 
of liquor, when the poor men who probably bad 
done all they could to prevent the accident and 
had given up their lives in the effort, could, if 
alive, exonerate themselves. Hereafter when 
these men are taken out from under their ergines 
or cars and a white button is found upon then), 
no one will dare to traduce them by accusing 


work is done. 

I have found, in my several years of very close 
relations to railroad men, that a very large per 
cent in every division and lodge of the several 
orders are strictly temperance men, and there is 
a rapidly growing feeling among themselves that 
all men engaged in the train service should be so. 
This has suggested to me the idea of some badge 
to be worn by these temperance men, whereby 


them of a habit this button consents not to. 

But, Mr. Editor, I did not design to take so 
much of your time. My object in writing is to as 
if you favor the move? Would you allow me to 
make your office a repository of the buttons an 
you advertise in your journal that any of y°“ r 
Order could send there and get what was wante • 
You would necessarily have to detail some one 0 
put them up in small packages and mail them. 
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I will be at all the expense of furnishing the 
buttons. It will not do for me to sell them, for 
some would say Mr. Coffin was on the make. I 
am willing to invest a few thousand dollar? in 
this enterprise. I believe in it. I know that un- 
told good will come of it. You would think so, 
too, should you see some of the letters I am get- 
ting. With great respect, 

L. S. Coffin. 

The Condductor heartily endorses the R. R. 
T. A. and will gladly undertake to distribute the 
white buttons among members of the Order. 

To the Officers and Members of all Divisions: 

Dear Sirs and Brothers: — You are all very 
cordially invited to be present at the Joint Union 
Meeting to be held in the city of Wilkesbarre, 
July 31, 1892, under the auspices of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen, the Order of Railway 
Conductors, the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, the Order of Railway Telegraphers; also 
the Ladies' Auxiliary of the B. L. E. and the O. 
R. C. have signified their willingness to assist the 
different committees in the arrangements that the 
coming event may prove a success. 

Jos. Kbithline, Chairman. 

Joe S. Marley, Secretary. 

Eugene Lawson, Assistant Secretary. 

Palestine, Texas, June 28, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

1 had intended expressing my views through 
the columns of The Conductor upon what I 
consider a subject of the utmost importance to all 
railroad men, no matter to what organization 
they belong, and that is "seniority,” but on re- 
ceipt of this month s copy of The Conductor, 
I find that you have already covered the field and 
expressed in your article my views on the 
subject, and in so much better style than I could 
have done myself that I will place my ‘puny 
efforts in the waste basket, and only add that I 
endorse fully every word you have written and I 
trust that all w : ll come to see this "stumbling 
block” to all railroad men in its true light. There 
can be no doubt in the mind of any thinking 
man that the railway companies are using this 
seniority clause in all contracts against the men 
and to their detriment, and are using it with a 
concert of action that betokens a satisfactory un- 
derstanding between the different lines as to the 
ultimate objects to be achieved. 

I have never in all my experience seen so many 
men looking for jobs as at the present time. 
Men of experience as railroad men in all depart- 
ments of train service, and men of ability at that, 
and they will all say that in order to secure 
places they must invariably accept inferior posi- 


tions from the ones that their experience and 
ability entitle them to or they must leave the 
service and go at something else. 

Now, I have always contended that an abso- 
lute "seniority” was unjust to all concerned, as 
the inexperienced and incompetent man was by 
this enabled to crowd out the more ambitious and 
better man by simply having a few days or per- 
haps months the advantage in time of service on 
any particular line. And another thing I have 
always contended and do still contend, that it 
gives poor service to the railway companies, for 
under its workings "merit” makes no difference 
— time of service alone counts, and you will find 
that a great many drag along doing just enough to 
hold their jobs, awaiting for "time” to place them 
where "energy” and "merit” would otherwise. 

All seniority clauses state that "all employes 
will be regarded in line of promotion, dependent 
upon the faithful discharge of duties, capacity 
for increased responsibility and term of service 
(the latter is about all that counts with the 
msjoriti ). The question arises as to who is to be 
judge of this capacity for "increased responsi- 
bility?” Surely not the official, although you 
may so designate. Just let any train master 
p-omote any one of his employes a few days 
younger than another, although he his more ca- 
pacity for "increased responsibility” than the 
other (acknowledged by all), and at once up goes 
your "vigilance” committee and insist that he be 
set back, and all you hear is that "John Jones is 
a month or two older than Sam Smith,” and that 
the train master has violated the agreement, and 
in order to pacify the "vigilance" committee and 
secure for himself some peace of mind, this man, 
though he may be ever so much better fitted by 
experience than the other for the place, goes 
back behind the other, who has perhaps only 
' ‘seniority” on this particular line to commend 
him. A good man does not need seniority, and a 
poor one should not be bolstered up by it. I do 
not believe in what is termed partiality, but 
would prefer even that to absolute "seniority,” 
for as a rule a "pet” does have some merit or 
ability to commend him, while "ability” and 
"merit” are unknown factors in seniority. 

I am of the opinion that all organizations of 
employes in the transportation department will 
do well to emulate the Telegraphers in the matter 
of "students.” We are making entirely too many 
railroad men and doing it to our own detriment. 

The more of a supply that there is created the 
more competition there exists for places vacant, 
and the less compensation we will derive for our 
services. This may not occur at once, but it is 
an inevitable ending to all such cases. As the 
supply will exceed the demand, there must of 
necessity be some who will be unemployed, and 
there will sooner or later come upon some of 
these unemployed the grim visaged wolf of want, 
and a man with want staring him in the face, and 
perhaps with a wife and little ones asking for the 
necessaries of life, make him willing to work for 
anything that he can get, and not wait for what 
his services are worth. 

In fact, "seniority” is breeding an army of 
"scabs” to take the places of those who may 
want to uphold the dignity of labor. 

Yours truly in P. F., 

B. F. Blount. 
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"THE LAND OF THE FREE." 


The preparation for an actual siege at the steel and iron 
mills exceed anything of the kind ever heard of before. 
The company, judging from all outward appearances at 
least, are getting ready to withstand violent attacks. This 
would seem to argue that, in spite of declarations a couple 
of weeks ago that the firm was not contemplating the em- 
ployment of non-union labor, this was the very thing they 
were going to do. and, in anticipation of violence on the 

art of the men in that event, were preparing to carry the 

ay their own way in spite of opposition. The great 
fences that surround the mill are stronger than any fences 
one ordinarily sees. They are in reality massive board 
walls, and strung along the top are two wicked rows of 
jagged barbed wire. At each of the gates immense fire 
plugs have also been placed with an enormous water 
pressure in each. In all of the dark places and exposed 
portions of the mills arc lights of 2,000 candle power 
each, have been placed, so that when the strike com- 
mences, in the words of the Bible, “there will be no night 
there.” 

These search lights are nothing more than gigantic 
magic lanterns. The bridge over the railroad tracks 
which connects the old city farm grounds, recently pur- 
chased by the firm, and the mill enclosure has not been 
considered conspicuous enough by the firm, hence they 
have placed in it an arc light which will reveal the pres- 
ence of anyone who would try to cross it at night. Port 
boles with ugly mouths grimly look out upon the peaceful 
valley from the mill, fort, barricade, stockade or whatever 
the plant could be called to-day, and silently bear witness 
that they are there, not for the peaceful purpose of steel 
manufacture, but for struggle and fight. 

The above is not, as might be suspected by 
some, an account of what is transpiring in some 
portion of the domain ruled over by the Tsar of 
all the Russias; it is not a description of a Siberi- 
an political prison pen. It is only an extract from 
a Pittsburg paper describing how an iron and 
steel mill is preparing to force its employes to ac> 
cept a reduction of wages, the amount of the re- 
duction being variously stated at from 20 to 60 
per cent. The mills are located in Pennsylvania, 
and while its owners may and do import laborers 
to take the place of present employes, they are 
protected by law from competition, and are at 
present trying to fill the works with Pinkerton emis- 
saries to intimidate and murder workmen who are 
not asking an increase of pay, but are simply 
trying to prevent a very large reduction. Carne- 
gie has millions for the pay of Pinkerton thugs, 
but can't pay his workmen fair wages. And this 
attempt by display of arms and the erection of a 
fort to intimidate peaceable men from asking for 
their rights is under the shadow of the "star- 
spangled banner," the flag which ought to be a 
synonym for liberty to the poorest and most hum- 
ble laborer in the land. Is comment needful? 


NOT THE ONLY OBJECTION. 

About eight months ago a preamble and consritutioo 
of the Railway Employes' Club fell into the hands of the 
writer, who saw in it something which he thought was 
good for a class that was striving to obtain legislation. At 
several railroad centers in the state the employes had 
formed what was called “social circles,” not knowing 
there was already an organization of this character. After 
reading and studying the constitution referred to above, 
General Secretary W. E. Perry was communicated with in 
regard to the aims, objects, etc., of the Club, and the 
writer asked to be appointed state organizer for Kansas 
until such time as the state had an organization. The plan 
suggested by the Club movement met with our approval 
exactly and if it was kept non-partisan great good could 
be accomplished for the employes through it. A thousand 
copies of the constitution were received and distributed at 
different railroad centers in the slate, and as a conse- 
quence some twenty clubs have been organized. When the 
article in regard to an employe having to sign a deatn war- 
rant, releasing the company in all sums over S50 in case 
they were injured while in discharge of duty appeared in 
The Conductor and the Savanna (III.) papers, the writer 
took pains to investigate, and was informed ‘that the Clnb 
constitution had not been changed or altered in any way 
since its adoption.” A copy of the constitution is at hand 
and no such article is recorded there. It may be the 
writer was misinformed, or that the editor of The Con- 
ductor has some other organization confused w’ith the 
Club. Had such a clause been shown us no person would 
have fought the Club movement, under such a banner, 
harder than the Register. The writer does not admit that 
such a law was or was not connected with the constitu- 
tion, but does say emphatically that no such law or article 
appeared in any constitution examined by him, and fur- 
thermore that no such thing is now in the constitution or 
by-laws of the Railway Employes’ Club of the United 
States, and as that was the only feature distasteful to The 
Conductor and a few other organization publications, let 
us forget the past and, now that we have a national organ- 
ization of railway employes which, if conducted accord- 
ing to the present constitution, will not hurt or work a 
hardship upon anybody, but will give to the railway em- 
ployes of every state in this Union good, just law's. Coine 
and help us. Our cause is just and our watchword is Jus- 
tice to ALL. 

The above article appeared in a recent issue of 
the Neodesha Register , and we wish first to com- 
mend Bro. Crouse upon the moderation of the 
language used, which is in marked contrast with 
the most that has preceded it, and we are glad 
indeed to note that invective and insinuation 01 
crookedness on the part of those whp oppose the 
Register has been laid aside, in this one issue at 
least, and we sincerely hope Bro. Crouse will con- 
tinue in the new path, and we assure him that 
what he says in this manner will create more in- 
terest, be given more attention and command 
more respect from opponents, and while we may, 
and probably shall, differ with him on 
things, the difference ought not to induce eitne 
to be personally abusive. . . 

The clause in the by-laws of the Club is n 
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the only, nor even the principle reason for our op- 
position to a political organization of railway em- 
ployes, and as that was not “the only feature dis- 
tasteful to The Conductor and a few other or- 
ganization publications," we cannot “come and 
help" until we are convinced that we are mis- 
taken and the political organization is able to 
point to some little good accomplished for em- 
ployes. We opposed such an organization when 
it was first brought to our notice because we be- 
lieved that it would result in injury to employes, 
and the by-laws referred to were quoted simply to 
show the object of those who were the instigators 
of the movement. That object was to do just ex- 
actly what has been done, create an antagonism 
between the railway employes and other citizens, 
and thus the corporations be enabled to use each 
to defeat the other. This was prophesied by The 
Conductor and by other publications, and the 
history of the Club has demostrated the correct- 
ness of the opinions expressed. The companies 
use the employ^ to beat the farmer, and the 
fanner to defeat the employ^. As we have previ- 
ously stated, we do not think the laws from which 
we quoted were distributed in Kansas nor any- 
where else after attention was called to them, but 
on the contrary those which had been distributed 
were collected and destroyed as completely as pos- 
sible, so that to-day it is almost impossible to 
find a copy anywhere, and after three months’ 
search it has been impossible for us to procure a 
single copy in addition to the one which had been 
preserved, and which bears the official seal of 
the Club. We have repeatedly challenged any 
supporter of the Club, or of any such political 
organization, to point to a single, solitary benefit 
from it, and certainly in the three years of its ex- 
istence, it ought to be able to show something; it 
cannot however, and its most enthusiastic sup- 
porters tell of what it is to do, but not of what it 
has done. Its record in the three states of Min- 
nesota, Iowa and Kansas has been, and now is, 
defeat of the employd in the interests of the com- 
panies, and defeat of the farmers in the corporate 
interests. The most that is claimed by any, is 
that they have succeeded in defeating rate legis- 
lation. It is a disputed question as to what in- 
fluence they have had in the matter, but granting 
all that is claimed, what has the employ^ bene- 
fited by it? His wages are not increased one 
penny, his privileges are not extended in the 
slightest degree, and on the other hand, legisla- 
tion in his interest and that he has asked for in 
each of the three states named, has been defeated 
by the same interest which has used him to de- 
feat the rate legislation. 


The E V. Debs Publishing Company, of Terre 
Haute, Indiana, is a company formed to publish 
and place before railway employes and others 
interested, books relating to railway service and 
practice, and this company will hereafter publish 
"Air-Brake Practice” by J E. Phelan, “Progres- 
sive Examinations" by J. A. Hill, formerly pub- 
lished by Locomotive Engineering , and other 
works of that character. Brother Debs needs no 
introduction to the employes of America, nor is it 
necessary for us to speak of his well known ener- 
gy and industry, or of his interest in promoting 
the welfare of the railroad men of the country. 
Mr. Debs will retire from the position held by 
him with the B. of L. F. for so many years, and 


from a position which he probably could hold as 
long as he would accept it, to engage in the pub- 
lishing business, and the best wishes of an army 
of friends and brothers will go with him and 
among them all, no one is more earnest and sin- 
cere in wishing a full and overflowing measure of 
success than The Conductor. 


The Southern Tourist says: 

Mr. E. C. Dearborn, one of the popular J. T. & K. W. 
conductors, has secured leave of absence for the summer, 
and will spend his vacation looking after his 150-acre farm 
down on Biscayne Bay. Gene will probably be able to 
write a volume on mosquitoes by the time he gets back. 

It’s seldom that a member of the Order gets a 
farm of 150 acres, but the above mentioned con- 
ductor is a member of St. Johns Division No. 
196, of Jacksonville, Fla., and if there’s any tar- 
pon in Biscayne Bay, we want an invitation to 
visit the farm the next time Bro. Dearborn goes 
down. 

* # 

# 

"One of the notable features of the World’s Fair at Chi- 
cago next year, will be a complete model of the enrtre 
plant of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., of Scottdale, Pa. This 
company employs about $4^,000,000 capital in their busi- 
ness, and is the largest in the world. The contract has 
been let to the Jones Brothers’ Company, of 30 Court 
street, Cincinnati, Ohio, who are experts in the k making of 
models. The estimated cost of this model is between 
$3,000 and $4,000. The plant w’ill occupy a space about 
20 by 50 feet, made on a scale of one-twentieth of an inch 
to the foot, and will be an exact fac-simile of the original, 
including boilers, engines, piping, elevated tracks, cupo- 
las, cars and all othar machinery, and will be in opera- 
tion. The motive power, however, will be electricity. 

The above item from a world’s fair bulletin 
notes what will certainly be an interesting fea- 
ture of the exhibit, but it causes us to wonder if 
this company will also exhibit the Pinkerton- 
Winchester attachment that has often been a 
prominent feature of the plant, and if it will give 
an accurate representation of the Huns it has 
imported to enable it to reduce wages below a 
living standard and make a hundred per cent on 
its forty millions of capital. 

# * 

# 

As foreshadowed on another page, the late em- 
ployes of the Carnegie steel works have been 
driven to desperation. July 6th will be a mem- 
orable day in the history of labor in the United 
States, and if the slaughter at Homestead on that 
day does not fe ad to the extinction of the Pinker- 
ton disgrace by arousing congress to action, 
there is little hope that anything but a general 
uprising will do it. It should convince the aver- 
age citizen that there is something radically 
wrong somewhere with a system and laws that 
permits a “Fort Frick," and an attempt to garri- 
son it with mercenary soldiers of the Pinkerton 
type armed with repeating Winchesters, or that 
makes it necessary for workingmen to resort to 
arms and defy law, in order to defend themselves 
against the greed of a multi-millionaire who robs 
them that he may have more than he can possi- 
bly use. The employes of the Homestead mills 
are the real founders of the libraries for which 
Carnegie receives credit. 

V 

One of Frick’s steel-plated Pinkerton barges 
should be added to his exhibit at the Columbian 
exposition. 
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JOHN A. HALL. 

One 0f the most deplorable events that it has 
ever been the misfortune of The Conductor to 
chronicle, occurred Wednesday June 22d, at East 
St. Louis, by which the life of Brother John A. 
Hall, editor of the Switchmen's Journal , was 
crushed out under the remorseless wheels. Bro. 
Hall had been attending the convention of the 
Brotherhood of. Railway Carmen, and in attempt- 
ing to board a moving train for his home, he was, 
in some inexplicable manner, thrown under the 
wheels, and in an instant one of the brightest 
lights in railway organizations had been quenched 
for this earth forever. Bro. Hall was born in 


the fall of '90 he was selected to succeed himself. 
In ’91 he was Selected to fill the new office of 
editor and manager of the Switchmen's Journal. 
His work in that position has spoken for itself 
and needs no comment from us. He has made 
the Journal one oi the foremost of labor publica- 
tions and an honor to the organization it repre- 
sents. An able, courageous and vigorous writer, 
his loss is one that will be felt not by the S. M. A. 
A. alone, but by all the organizations of railway 
employes, and those who have known him will 
feel his death as a personal loss. Between Bro. 
Hall aDd the writer there was a warm friendship 
notwithstanding past and present differences of 
opinion and conviction, although we had only 



Iowa, and was the son of Surgeon Hall, of the 
Navy. He commenced the study of medicine, 
but not liking it soon gave it up and learned oper- 
ating, and for some time was employed as a rail- 
way telegraph operator; he has served in the 
various positions of operator, agent, switchman and 
yardmaster, and was in the employ of the “Q" as 
yardmaster at the time of the great strike, and 
when the switchmen went out, Bro. Hall and a 
number of other yardmasters went out with them. 
He then entered the employ of the Santa F6, 
where he remained until appointed to fill the un- 
expired term of Grand Organizer Bailey, who 
was removed from office in March, 1889. His 
service in that position was so satisfactory that in 


met during the past year. 

He was laid to rest at his old home, Downer’s 
Grove, 111 ., the cortege being formed of hundreds 
of switchmen, the Masonic lodge, of which he 
was a member, the Grand Lodge of the S. M. A. 
A., and a large "umber of personal friends. 

The floral tributes were numerous and beauti- 
ful. "After life's fitful fever" may he sleep 
peacefully. 


The convention of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Carmen re-elected Grand Chief Missemer and 
Grand Secretery Kelleher and selected Minne- 
apolis as the place for the next convention. 
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Want of space prevents some additional com- 
ments on “seniority" in this issue. 

# * 

% 

Will congress adopt the Watson resolution for 
investigating the Pinkerton system now? 

* « 

** 

The attention of our readers is called to our 
offer of The Conductor and IVii/e Awake in our 
advertising columns. Both will be sent to any 
subscriber for $2 50, only ten cents more than 
Wide Awake alone. 

V 


The secretary of Division 53 has business of 
importance to Glenn Latimer, and he is requested 
to write immediately. 

V 

The Raihuay Age issues a supplement contain- 
ing the full report to the Master Mechanics' con- 
vention of the committee on compound locomo- 
tives. 

* * 

* 

A schedule providing for standard pay has re- 
cently been agreed on between the employes and 
the officers of the "Big Four" for the Michigan 
division. 

V 

Dear Lick Division No. 292 gave a mammoth 
excursion to Cedar Point and Sandusky, on the 
26th ultimo, and fully sustained their reputation 
as "hustlers." 


The congressional committee on military affairs 
should visit Homestead. They might get some 
valuable pointers on modern warfare by an in- 
spection of "Fort Frick." 


James Gallagher, formerly of Logansport, In- 
diana, is hereby advised that his sister Mary 
Gallagher, at 3836 Armour avenue, Chicago, 
would be glad to hear from him. 


B. Costello, commonly know as "McGinty," 
one of the S A. P. "scab" yardmasters, is lan- 
guishing in "durance vile” at Cuero, Texas, on a 
charge of carrying concealed weapons. 


The failure of an operator to properly set sig- 
nals resulted in a disastrous collision at Harris- 
burg, Pa., on the "Pensy" last month, by which 
eleven persons were killed and a number injured. 


A. E Lothrop, secretary of Division No. 94, 
at Wadsworth, Nevada, requests Brother J. Fla- 
hiff to correspond with him at once, as a matter 
of importance depends on it. 


Bro. M. B. Hamble, a member of Marshall 
Division No. 4, has been "doing time" in bed at 
Los Angeles, on account of injuries received in a 
collision on the S P. We are glad to note that 
he is fully recovered. 


The last regular meeting of the Supreme Coun- 
cil of the United Order of Railway Employes 
was held recently and that organization formally 
dissolved. The dissolution has been practically 
completed for some time past. 


Bro. J. R Liscum, of Division No. 222, had 
the misfortune to fall under his train June 5th, 
and his leg was so badly crushed as to make am- 
putation necessary. At last account he was very 
low, but we sincerely hope he may recover. 


A correspondent to the Firemen's Journal wishes 
the name of the chief dispatcher of the Canadian 
Pacific at Ottawa, Mr. Robillard, given as one of 
those who volunteered to run a train for the com- 
pany during the recent strike. 


Brother J. H. Latimer, room 90, Laclede build- 
ing, St. Louis, inquires for John M. Wrenne, 
who has been employed as a conductor if he is 
not now and who, during the war. was a member 
of Gen. Rody’s staff with the rank of major. 

* * 

* 


San Xavier Division No. 313 has lost its chief, 
Bro. Lewis Davis, who has been appointed train- 
master on the S. P., with office at Yuma. The 
division loses a good chief, but the company and 
the employes gain a good trainmaster by the ap- 
pointment. 


One of thq neatest little devices that we have 
noted is presented to its friends by Locomotive 
Engineering. It is a neat little ivory covered note 
book and our better half desires to return thanks 
to Brother Sinclair for a "copy." It is at once a 
convenience and a handsome souvenir of one of 
the best railway papers published. 
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Brother Chas. C. Ross, secretary of New 
Haven Division No. 317, had the misfortune to 
fall from the top of a freight train the other day 
while switching; no bones were broken, but he 
was seriously shaken up and is M in the back 
shop" for a few days. 


Memphis Division No. 175 wishes to advise 
Brother J. B. Doon, that it will be for his inter- 
est to immediately communicate with B. J. Jaco- 
way, 603 Shelby street, Memphis, who is in pos- 
session of information that it is important Bro. 
Doon should have. 


He was recently in Los Angeles, where he seems 
to have gotten into trouble and is under convic- 
tion for felony. 


Brother Heitzman, the genial secretary of Div- 
ision No. 54, has made signs in the division so 
long that he has become fascinated with the occu- 
pation and accordingly has joined hands with his 
brother and hung out a sign announcing that 
John M. Heitzman & Co., manufacture all kinds 
of signs, and we certainly hope that it won’t be 
long until he can sign his name to a check and 
make it good for a hundred thousand dollars. 
He still retains his position on the road. 


We are glad to note that Brother Sebring, who 
has been for some time laid up with the tortures 
of inflammatory rheumatism, is almost himself 
again and ready to throw down the gauntlet for 
organized labor. Our readers may expect to hear 
from him on the Homestead war soon. 

# * 

* 

From the Age of Labor we learn of the organ- 
ization, at Chicago, of the Switchtenders’ and 
Signalmen's Mutual Aid Association, with 129 
members. The Conductor extends the hand of 
fellowship to the new organization, and we trust 
they will be encouraged and aided by members 
of the Order generally. 

V 

No reader of The Conductor who uses a fount- 
ain pen can afford to be without the Rapid 
Writer. See advertisement and also note that 
we furnish The Conductor and the Rapid Writer 
both for $2.50, which is just the price of the pen 
alone. The writer has used many different fount- 
ain pens, but has never found one that was en- 
tirely satisfactory until the Rapid Writer was 
used. 

# * 

* 

In another column will be found a communica- 
tion from Father Coffin, and The Conductor 
will be glad to send a button to any member of 
the Order or any railway employ 6 who will wear 
it. The influence of such a movement in favor 
of temperance can hardly be estimated, and the 
benefit it will be to thousands of homes is in- 
estimable. 


William Henry Ingram, well and favorably 
known as an old Michigan Central conductor, a 
former member of the Insurance Committee and 
a permanent member of the Grand Division, has 
been appointed collector of customs of the port 
of St. Thomas, Ontario. The tenure of office on 
the other side depends more upon efficiency than 
on this, and for this reason Billy is likely to hold 
the position for a long time. 


One D. A. Graham, a former member of the 
Order, but who was expelled by Denver Division 
No. 44, four or five years ago, for fraud and gen- 
eral "cussedness," and whose "peculiarities" 
have several times been mentioned in The Con- 
ductor, is still posing as a member and occasion- 
ally succeeds in imposing upon some one by 
borowing money or negotiating a worthless check. 


A friend of this paper writes: We broke the 
flange on the pony truck and got off track pretty 
bad. While we were working at the engine, 
Dennis, the fireman, was trying to get water in 
her, but both injectors declined to put water in 
the boiler and furnish it at the same time. We 
were getting the jacks and frogs into shape for 
an effort when Dennis stuck bis head out of the 
cab and said: "If ye’s don’t get her on purty 
soon, we’ll have to cut and run for watber.” 
Dennis was a Spaniard . — Locomotive Engineering. 

# # 

# 

Mr. Er. S. Jewett, of whom an excellent portrait 
is published in the Kansas City Illustrated World, 
is being boomed as a candidate for congress in 
the Fifth Missouri district. Bro. Jewett is a 
prominent and active member of the Order and 
considerable of a politician as well, and recently 
represented his district in the national convention 
at Minneapolis. If he should be nominated for 
congress he would get pretty nearly the unani- 
mous support of the railway em ploy£s in his dis- 
trict regardless of party affiliation. 


A couple of frauds calling themselves J. C. Ho- 
gan and Joseph Williams have defrauded a num- 
ber of business men in Des Moines and Cedar 
Rapids Iowa, by selling tickets for a bogus raffle 
to benefit the widow of a member of the B. of R- 
T. One*of them was captured in this city and in 
default of $400 bail is temporarily sojourning at 
the Linn county bastile, and when court con- 
venes he will probably take a trip "over the road." 
Business men should protect themselves from 
frauds of this character by refusing to patronize 
any stranger unless accompanied or vouched for 
by men who are well known. 


Almost four months ago, Brother E. B. Blais- 
dell, of Camden Division No. 70, had the mis- 
fortune to have his right arm badly crushed be- 
tween "man-killers," and has since been confined 
to the hospital. He has made a brave and deter- 
mined struggle to save the arm, but after three 
long months of suffering, was compelled to give 
up and have it amputated. Those who met Bro. 
Blaisdell at the Grand Divisions of which he has 
been a member, will remember him as a genial, 
earnest member of the Order, and all will sym- 
pathize with him in his misfortune. 
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If, as *'Rory O'More” says, "there's luck in 
odd numbers,” Renovo Division No. 333 ought to 
be a prosperous division, and from its member- 
ship and the favorable circumstances under which 
it was organized we believe it will be a good di- 
vision whether it be "lucky” or not, Bro. Wilkins 
was assisted by fifty-three visiting members from 
the surrounding divisions, and an excellent start 
was given the division. 


V 

At their recent convention the Train Dispatch- 
ers adopted a compromise resolution in regard to 
protection, providing for the appeal of any griev- 
ance of any member to the American Society of 
Railroad Superintendents, whose decision is to be 
final. It is stated that neither party is satisfied 
with the compromise and the struggle will be 
renewed at the next convention. Those in favor 
of a protective platform were in the majority, but 
yielded to the wishes of the minority. , Brother 
W. W. Olcott, of Pine Bluff, Ark., and secretary 
of Division No. 251, was a prominent and active 
member of the convention, and was elected vice- 
president of the Association. 


Safety equipment legislation still hangs fire in 
Congress. The house committee having the 
matter in charge has agreed upon a bill providing 
for power brakes and automatic couplers, the 
latter to be selected by a vote of the companies, 
to be filed with the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission in July 1893, and any coupler that re- 
ceives 75 per cent of all the votes cast shall be 
adopted as the standard, and if no coupler re- 
ceives that percentage, the Commission are to 
designate a standard within six months. The 
bill allows six years in which to equip cars with 
the coupler chosen. The bill will probably be 
adopted by the house if it ever comes up for 
action, but its fate in the senate is doubtful. 


. After much trouble the S. A P. has reached 
comparatively smooth water. The road has re- 
cently been takea from the receivers and returned 
to the owners. D. B. Robinson has been made 
president and F. £. Nelson superintendent of 
transportation, both well and favorably known to 
employes. Many of the old employes have been 
re-employed and order is rapidly being brought 
out of chaos. G. L. Sands, whose resignation 
was brought about by the change, was burned in 
effigy at Yoakum, and both there and at San An- 
tonio the resignation was celebrated by a parade 
and brass bands. Receiver Yoakum is manager 
of the construction company, and Receiver Mc- 
Namara is entirely out with several very ugly 
charges hanging over him. The investigation is 
to be completed, notwithstanding the end of the 
receivership. The Conductor, having some ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Robinson and knowing 
something of Mr. Nelson by reputation, heartily 
congratulates the employes on the change, and we 
are sure that if they will use good judgment 
there will be no difficulty with the officers that 
will not be amicably settled. 


3° 1 

Agents of the Erie have recently been informed 
that General Manager Thomas does not want 
them to become members of the Agents Associa- 
tion, the friendly advice being communicated by 
trainmasters who were sent over the line for the 
purpose Wouldn’t it be a good plan for some 
agent to test the New York law prohibiting em- 
ployers from interfering with the individual and 
private affairs of their employes? The Conduc- 
tor does not believe that an appeal to the law 
would be of any benefit to the individual, for 
while a jury might refuse to be fooled by a sub- 
terfuge, the final decision would probably be ad- 
verse. Mr. Thomas probably would not dis- 
charge an agent for joining the association, but 
he could undoubtedly prove to a court of last 
resort that the discharge was for wearing his 
uniform cap sideways. The only benefit would 
be to show the futility of laws which can so 
easily be evaded, and that the only real redress is 
through the employes themselves and a thorough 
organization. 


Lawrenceville, Va., June 20, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

I would like to say a few words to The Con- 
ductor and to let the Grand Officers and all 
brothers of the O. R. C. know how we are getting 
along on the east end of Virginia, with Division 
205 on the east end of the Atlantic & Danville 
and Division 288 on the west end at Danville, 
and hops you will be kind enough to not let this 
drop in the waste basket. 

Two years ago this month the A. & D. R. R. 
had two members of the Order and they did not 
work, and to-day we have nineteen conductors, 
eighteen of them being Order men. 

The result is we have at the town of Lawrence- 
ville, a division point, a club room, and have 
formed a club and named it the O. R. C. Liter- 
ary Club. We have regular officers and meet 
four times each month. Our club is open from 
6 p. m till 10 p. m. Every member has a key to 
the door. We have all kinds of reading matter. 

Again the same can be said of the S. A. R. R. 
two years ago. They did not have an Order 
man on the road, and to-day every conductor who 
is fit is an Order man. Solid also is the N. & C, 
R. R., which at that time did not have an O. R. 
C. man. On the N. & W. R. R, they were 
were also very scarce on the east end, but they 
are coming in very strong at every meeting. 

We have made a drop on the S & C. R., and 
as a result captured one from them. 

That is the way Division 205 has been working 
the past year, and Division 2S8. with its noble 
C. C. and S. and T., both good looking men, are 
bringing them in from the R. & D. R. R. and V. 
M. R R. at every meeting. 

But I must not forget Division 205‘s C. C. He 
is good looking and a favorite passenger conduc- 
tor of the N. & S. He has done his part on his 
road, and the Grand Officers know full well that 
at all the Grand Division meetings they have 
heard his musical voice belch forth. I will stop 
till next lime. I remain yours in P F., 

H. Morris, Div. 205. 
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gonmtan. 

At her home in Elmira, N. Y., June 23d, Mrs. 
Bowman, mother of Mrs. C. S. Wheaton, died 
from the effects of a cancer. 

“How beautiful it is to die 

Upon the walls of Zion, to be called 
Like a watch-worn and weary sentinel. 

To put this armor off, and rest in heaven.” 

4^ art. 

Again has the ruthless hand of death, without 
a moments warning, invaded the ranks of St. 
Paul Division No. 40, and stricken down in the 
prime of life and usefulness one of their mem- 
bets. In the death of Brother C. A. Hart, the 
division has lost a useful member, and as a 
tribute of respect and esteem to fils memory, 
the division adopted and spread upon its re- 
cord, resolutions reciting his worth and their 
sense of loss, and ordered the charter draped 
in mourning for thirty days. 

f^obertfr. 

Died, June 14th, after an illness of but two 
days, Bessie, eldest daughter of Brother C. D. 
Roberts and wife. 

She was the first born and favorite of the little 
family circle. One of the most touching and im- 
pressive funeral services that has taken place in 
Cheyenne for many years was observed to-day. 
There naips were followed to the grave by her 
classmates, a delegation of railway conduc- 
tors and many other friends of the family The 
floral offerings were elegant and profuse. The 
sorrowing parents have the heartfelt sym- 
pathy of the entire community. 

Wm. A. Wills. 

June 15, at Scappoose, Oregon, on the North- 
ern Pacific, Brother Wm. P. Rowe, a member 
of Division No. 91, met with a fatal accident. 
He was in charge of a construction train which 
was backing U p, and Brother Rowe was stand- 


ing on the rear of the train watching the track, 
when in some way he fell and the train passed 
over him, severing his right leg above the 
knee and inflicting other injuries, from the 
effects of which he died a few hours later at 
St. Yincent Hospital. Supt. McCabe of the 
Northern was with him when the accident 
occurred, and immediately ordered a special 
train to bring him to the hospital, but all efforts 
were of no avail. Conductor Rowe had bea 
with the company nearly two years here, and 
also run a train on mountain division some 
years ago. He was well liked by all who knew 
him. It was with difficulty that his father, who 
lives at Denver, Colo., could be found. Con- 
ductor J. O’Connor, of Tacoma, accompanied 
the remains to Denver for burial. 

I wish to express for the conductors of Port- 
land and Tacoma the gratitude they feel to- 
ward the railway officials, both of the Union 
and Northern Pacific roads, for transpor- 
tation and other favors they so readily fur- 
nished. Sam Stewart. 

gttraljl. 

The death angel has crossed the pathway of 
Brother B. J. Strahl, of Alliance Division No. 
1 77, and taken from his side the companion of 
his life journey. Mrs. Lyda A. Strahl has been 
a sufferer for the past two years, bearing with 
patience until she was called away on June 
21 st, 1S92. Mrs. Strahl leaves a a large circle 
of friends to mourn her loss. Mrs. Strahl wa= 
in her fifty-first year. Brother Strahl and wife 
were married twenty-seven years; they had no 
children in all their married life. Brother B. 
J. Strahl has the full sympathy of all his 
friends, also, from the members of Alliance 
Division No. 177, and may God pilot him 
safely until he reaches the Golden Gate along 
with his life companion. 

F. M. Foster, 

M. R. Matthews. 

J. C. McHenry. 

Committee- 
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VOL. IX. CEDAR RAPIDS, IA., AUGUST, 1892. NO. 8. 



SORE “SPOTS.” 


A taxidermist, an ornithologist, a farrier, to- 
gether with their wives, accompanied by a dog 
fancier and an old maid, visited a museum in the 

city of , where could be found monkeys, 

dogs, parrots, cats and a pet pony. 

Visitors constantly plagued the monkeys to see 
them make faces; also the dogs, parrots, cats and 
pony were poked and stroked, punched and 
plagued, until they were in terror, fearing fresh 
aggravation of sore spots caused for amusement 
to visitors. 

When the taxidermist in the interest of his call- 
ing made an attempt to examine the monkey, he 
found he could not touch him without causing a 
fearful chattering and receiving some wonderful 
grimaces. Learning the cause, he said he “did 
not blame him,” while the ladies said, “Too 
bad ! ” They said, “Monkeys when sore should 
not be so tormented." 

When the old maid characteristically made an 
attempt to stroke the cat, she arched her back and 
spat at her, fearing to be stroked the “wrong 
way," as she frequently was. The ladies again 
said, “too bad ! " The old maid said she “did 
not blame any cat for getting mad when the fur 
was stroked the ‘wrong way.’ " 

The ornithologist poked the parrot under the 
wings to make him extend them to see their size, 
whereupon the parrot squawked dismally. “Too 
bad ! " once more cried the ladies, while the 
ornithologist said, “I don't blame him." 

The fancier approached the dog to critically 
examine him. A growl warned him to be care- 
ful. He was full of sore spots accumulated while 


heavy hands were patting and pounding his ribs, 
saying, “Good dog, nice dog," etc. “Too bad ! " 
again from the ladies, and “I don’t blame him," 
from the fancier. 

The farrier touched the ticklish 'spot on the 
pony, in sport, to show he knew how to make 
fun and was rewarded with a vigorous kick for 
his knowledge. “Too bad ! to torment the pony 
for fun," said the ladies. Although some sore 
himself from the kick, the farrier said, “I don’t 
blame the pony; I tormented him." 

Understanding their natures and learning of 
their daily annoyances from the public, the 
faces, spittings, squawks, growls and kicks were 
sympathized with by the ladies and excused by 
the experts, who said, “We don’t wonder they are 
so easily irritated; every one has tormented and 
touched them in the very same way and places, 
unt<l they are sore, and flesh, whether beast or 
bird, cannot help protesting in their way." 

Every one of the party said. “They ought to 
be protected from such daily hectoring from igno- 
rant visitors, who do not know their natures, and 
only consider their own whims when aggravating 
the caged and comparatively helpless things." 
They thought the manager of the museum should 
place some safeguards around them, so the public 
could not, at their own caprice, impose on them* 

Before leaving the museum the party stopped 
to see a man tantalize a lion through the bars of 
his cage. Being used to such treatment, and 
knowing the cage protected the tantalizer, the 
lion simply cast his eyes on him in silent scorn, 
while the men of the party said, “If the lion was 
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only uncaged no one would dare offer him such 
treatment.” 

The party boarded the cars for home. Finding 
a crowded train, they happened to be first in a 
car attached at that station because of the crowd, 
yet, regardless of the situation, the taxidermist 
and his wife monopolized two full seats. The 
old maid with her bundles occupied four. 

The conductor was compelled to turn one seat 
.away from the taxidermist, whereupon he was 
called presuming and guilty of a consuming de- 
sire to show his authority. He simply made a 
wry face at the criticism, touching a sore spot 
touched -daily, and passed on. He politely but 
firmly compelled the old maid to yield three of 
.the four seats she held with squatter’s right. She 
immediately called him insolent and unfit for his 
position for treating a lady (?) so. He shrugged 
iiis shoulders in silent protest, another sore spot 
being touched. He met the ornithologist, who 
offered him an excursion ticket “outlawed.” This 
necessitated a long explanation and much expos- 
tulation, finally to be told he “did not under- 
stand his business when he refused a ticket paid 
for and never used; he was too fresh,” etc. This 
“spot” being particularly sore from constant 
pressure, he was impelled to reply that while the 
holder might know something of the “points” of 
birds, the “details" of excursion tickets were evi- 
dently “Greek” to him, and if he “didn't under- 
stand his business, no ‘bird’s-eye view' could 
show it to him.” For “talking back” the bird man 
said he “was insulting,” and he “would report 
the matter to the office.” The fancier being a 
sport, and always ready to take chances, offered 
him a “short” fare, this being a daily occurrence. 
The conductor curtly told him nothing but full 
fare “went.” An attempt to make the “short” 
fare “go" brought out a vigorous and emphatic 
demand for the balance which was reluctantly 
produced, with the admonition, “Need not be so 
cranky about it.” The farrier, thinking to make 
sport for the party and of the conductor, refused 
to pay, intending when sufficiently amused to pay. 
The conductor, not being a “mind reader" or the 
■“son of a prophet,” could not tell the difference 
between this man’s “temporary” refusal and the 
4 'dead beat's” daily refusal that he must deal with, 
the train was stopped, when payment was tend- 
dered, but the conductor’s patience was worn out, 
and, the “spot” very sore, said he had not money 
enough to ride after the train had stopped to put 
him off. Resisting verbal suasion to get off, he 
was forcibly helped off and left to enjoy the 
“fun” by himself. 

This conductor was called by the party “unfit, 
unprincipled, insulting, impudent and tyranni- 


cal.” What did he do more than the beast and 
bird in the museum, who received their sym- 
pathy and who they declared “ought to be pro- 
tected from the public,” who daily touched their 
“sore spots” without compunction. True, like 
the monkey, he made a grimace, “got his back 
up" like the cat, “talked back” — “growled,” if 
you will — and finally “kicked.” His “sore spots” 
were rubbed, they were prodded by the public 
daily, while he, caged in his uniform, could only 
endure, sometimes wincing. 

He could not protect himself as a man. While 
the man beneath the uniform protested inwardly, 
he must act like a machine outwardly. 

The animals and birds had the sympathy of the 
very people who were prodding his “sore” places 
without thought or mercy, who then condemned 
him for not keeping cool and for wincing, when 
flesh, although not brute, cannot be insensible to 
the torture, mentally. 

Not a man among the party who insulted him 
with his uniform on, with it off and clothed as a 
citizen, responsible only as a citizen, would dare 
presume to talk to him as they do while he is 
caged. If it be cowardly to abuse a caged and 
helpless animal or bird, what name shall be ap- 
plied to tfoe gentlemen (?) and ladies (?) who daily 
take advantage of the conductor’s caged position 
to show their ill-natures and selfishness, know- 
ing he cannot defend himself without losing his 
place, which it has taken long years of patient 
service to gain? Is the public trying to make a 
Christian of him by their “grievous words which 
stir up anger,” thinking to get from him the "soft 
answer that turneth away wrath?” Have these 
men the “mark of the beast upon which fell* 
grievous sore?” Rev. xvi — 2. 


WORK AND WAGES. 

A phrase has come into somewhat common 
use in the last quarter of a century which has 
nothing charming in it. I refer to the saying, 
“the struggle for existence.” It is not inspiring 
to think that the human race is now crowding, 
scrambling, elbowing each other, treading on 
each other's heels, in an eager effort to possess 
themselves of something. And in most cases that 
something is but a bare subsistance. If that is so 
now, it must be more so as time goes on, for pop- 
ulation is increasing, and with the increase the 
struggle must be more intense. It h* 5 ^ >ecn * ’ 
leged that population increases faster than do t e 
means of subsistence. Malthus contended, over 
a century ago, that to take away the hindrances 
to population, such as war, pestilence, etc., 
number of people existing upon the earth wou 
double every twenty-five years. It ** coD 
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' ceived that the means of subsistence may vastly his family with subsistence is goaded on by the 
increase, but it is a question whether in the same fear of want to an unrelenting fierceness in the 
ratio. We may believe that means of subsistence struggle. Out of his brawn and muscle must 
* may be doubled in Iowa in twenty-five years, but come his daily bread and the support of his fam- 
to double them again in the next twenty-five, and ily. He must find employment at wages, and in 
then again in the next twenty-five, and so on, in a finding it he is in direst conflict and competition 
geometric progression, is hardly probable. Even with every other man of brawn and muscle who 
if Ibis could be done for a century or so in Iowa, is dependent upon the same exertions. It is a re- 
which is in her infancy, it does not follow that it fined theory that the laboring man, the developer 
ooald be done in older parts of the world where and producer of wealth, is entitled to, and should 
" , the limit of production seems to be already ap- receive, a proportionate share of the product 

- proximated, but where population is increasing equal to what he contributed in its production, 
in a startling ratio. With the growth of culture But as a matter of fact that proportion has noth- 

- . and civilization the hindrances to population, such ing whatever to do with fixing the price of wages. 

^ as war, pestilence, famine, etc., are being reduced Under the world- wide system of individual own- 

to a minimum. With improvements in the ership of property, where some men are employ* 
r science of medicine and surgery, human life is ers and others are employes, labor, ordinary 
being prolonged, and we may expect at least an drudge labor, goes to the Jo west bidder, and the 
unabated increase in the number of mouths to be lowest bidder fixes the scale of wages for all. 

_ fed , with an uncertainty about a corresponding The tendency of competition is to lower prices, 
supply of food. The "struggle for existence” Combinations, and trades unions and strikes and 
promises to grow even more eager and bitter with public opinion, may for periods of time overcome 
ibe lapse of time. The advancement of science this tendency, and at times the price of wages 
t * as done and is doing much toward increasing may seem to advance, but in the end it must yield 
production of the means of subsistence. Men to the pressure of competition, for labor, like 
^re improving the tools and implements of bus- every other commodity, must be subject to the 
^btodry, and of the laboratory and workshop, law of supply and demand. 

!■ soil is fertilized, and two blades of grass In 1879 Mr. John Stuart Mill wrote in the 

^ where but one grew befpre. Improvements Fortnightly Review: "It is unhappily true that 

, in live stock make the earth produce more ani- the wages of ordinary labor in all the countries of 
mals than formerly, and there is no such discrep- Europe are wretchedly insufficient to supply the 
ancy or deficiency as to excite even an alarmist, moral and physical necessities of the population 
hot yet the fact exists that population keeps up a in any tolerable measure.” Upon this proposi- 
tremendons pressure on subsistence, and that all tion I do not intend to elaborate. There is no* 
the skill and science and the ingenuity of men well-informed gentleman who will take issue with 
will be required to keep subsistence even approx- Mr. Mill in this. The wages of ordinary drudge? 
imately near to the growth of population. Mai- labor in Europe, at most, can only furnish a 
thus, in his thoroughly pessimistic view of life, scanty subsistence. This condition can be as- 
left ont of consideration the intelligence of man cribed to no peculiar institutions nor to any laws, 
ms applied to the productions of the soil. Here- or regulations unfavorable to laborers. It is to* 
gmrded the earth as a mine out of which a certain be charged solely to the density of the population* 
amount of product can be taken before it is ex- and the large supply of that kind of labor. It i& 
ixmosted, while in later years we have come to re- certainly a relief to the glut in the labor market 
^mrd the earth rather as a laboratory, with possi- of Europe that the various governments have 
trilities inexhaustible. withdrawn from it the recruits who make up their 

History records no time when the right of pri- immense standing armies. If these armies were 
vate property was not recognized and guaranteed disbanded, and the men who compose them were 
to Individuals. Individuals possessing private thrown into the army of laborers seeking employ- 
property have always been, and will always be, ment, the consequences would be even moredire- 
mtside of this struggle for existence, except in ful. Constantly, also, their overstocked labor 
s.se of accident or wide-spread famine. The supply finds relief through emigration. A half 
t rxxggle is in the ranks of the non-property-hold- million people each year, principally from the 
classes. It is among the wage workers of the working classes of Europe, find their way to the 
fc'orld, and they vastly outnumber the remainder shores of the United States. In coming they 
€ *he population. It is among them that the hasten the day when the mighty problems which 
irxshing, scrambling, qjbowing process has been now confront Europe must be solved by our own 
oing on, and will go on. The man who has no countrymen. It is a fact that millions of ordi- 
vjroperty to fall back on to supply himself and nary laborers of Europe are never many hours 
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removed from starvation. Want is their constant 
' companion and misery hovers over them. Is it 
any wonder that in the presence of so much pri- 
vation and destitution, great men and thinkers 
•upon the continent are considering whether there 
is. not something radically wrong in a society 
which breeds and grows such squalor, while it 
tolerates another and smaller class clothed in pur- 
ple and rolling in wealth? Should we in America 
join in condemning the men whose hearts are 
touched and whose great minds are aroused by so 
much suffering? 

But what of work and wages in this country? 
"Without stopping to relate facts or quote statis- 
* tics, and referring you to the reports of the vari- 
ous labor bureaus of the respective states in con- 
firmation of my statements, I assert that there 
are large armies of unemployed men and women 
in America, and that the wages of those employed 
in menial labor, also in the sweating establish- 
ments and in many mining and manufacturing 
districts of this country fall below the cost of 
bare subsistence for the family of the laborer. I 
- might cite much authority upon this point, but the 
fact has attained such a general notoriety that it 
would be but an encroachment upon the time of 
this club to array before it such testimony. The 
children of laborers are forced into the world and 
into the fields of labor or the domains of vice 
and crime while yet young and undeveloped in 
mind or body. The homes of such are without 
comfort, and a condition closely resembling mis- 
ery exists. 

Had the institution of slavery in America not 
fallen when it did, it would have gone to pieces 
by this time from its own weight and from purely 
-economic reasons. Slavery paid its victims a 
subsistence from the cradle to the grave. The 
wages of the menial laborer does not do this. 
The slave-owner, in addition to the subsistence he 
gave his slave, had invested in him a capital of 
$1,000. Paid labor falls short of subsistence, and 
paid laborers as a class do not represent a saving 
per head of $1,000 or any other sum. So, waiv- 
ing the enormity of human slavery from a moral 
standpoint, it could not live alongside of paid la- 
bor, because it would be so much dearer. 

It would be an idle waste of time to simply 
meet to deplore existing bad conditions. I de- 
spise that ranter and agitator who harrows up the 
people by portraying in lurid colors the evils of 
society, but who has given no thought to a rem- 
edy for those evils. If I am not able to point out 
some safe and certain relief for the deplorable 
condition of labor as it is found in certain parts 
of America, then I trespass upon your time to- 
night, the dark showing I have made of the con- 
dition of working people avails nothing, and my 


offense is inexcusable. It will be my effort to 
briefly suggest some expedients, and perhaps 
some radical changes, which would have the ef- 
fect to ameliorate the condition of workingmen 
without overturning the institutions of our pres- 
ent society or our form of government. I would, 
if possible, avoid going into socialism, communism, 
nihilism or anarchy. I would respect property 
and its legitimate and proper ownership. I would 
endeavor to see if within our present social ar- 
rangements there is not sufficient elasticity to ad- 
mit of much improvement in the condition of all 
the people. 

[Here followed arguments in support of the 
shortening of the hours of labor, co-operation and 
employment of labor by government. But of 
most interest to single taxers is the manner in 
which this editor of a leading paper refers to the 
land question as the root of social evils ] 

The fourth remedial measure which I would 
recommend for the relief of workingmen is more 
in the nature of a radical change and advance 
than either of the others, which must be said to 
be expedients rather than thorough reforms. The 
system of land monopoly is one of the most fertile 
sources of mischief, wrong and oppression of any- 
thing known to modern society. There is no 
sanction in philosophy or morals for an individ- 
ual’s claim to a part of the earth's surface which 
he does not actually and personally occupy and 
use. No man should hold title to the bounties of 
nature beyond his personal requirements. Whose 
claim to the exclusive right to a cubic mile of air 
would be tolerated for a moment? Yet air is no 
more a thing of nature than is the earth. If 
breath is necessary to sustain life, so is the food 
which comes from the earth. An exclusive owner 
of the air would claim the right to tax those who 
breathed it, and would clap a meter over every 
man’s mouth. The owner of the earth claims the 
right to tax the food upon which the life of the 
people is sustained. 

How can land be property? It is not the re- 
sult of any man's toil or ingenuity. It cannot be 
rolled up or carried away. The right to hold it 
is based on an agreement with a grantor who has 
covenanted to defend the grantee against the bal- 
ance of mankind in perpetuity. The man who is 
given this right may not put his land to use. 
He may allow it to remain idle, for purposes of 
speculation, or he may rent it. Ownership of 
land is nothing more than an opportunity for em- 
ployment. If it lies idle the field of labor is lim- 
ited by that much. If it is rented for a consider- 
ation, then the right of a man to bis share of na- 
ture's bounties is taxed by a fellow-man. Con- 
structive possession and ownership of land should 
be forever abolished. The only test of right 
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should be actual personal occupancy and use of 
land by the person claiming it. Uncultivated 
land is a taunt and a mockery to the working 
poor. 

In 1785, Thomas Jefferson wrote as follows in 
a letter to Mr. Madison: "Wherever there are 
in any country uncultivated lands and unem- 
ployed poor, it is clear that the laws of property 
have been so far extended as to violate natural 
right. The earth is given as a common stock for 
man to labor and live on. If, for the encourage- 
ment of industry, we allow it to be appropriated, 
we must take care that other employment be 
furnished to those excluded from the appropria- 
tion. If we do not, the fundamental right to 
labor the earth returns to the unemployed." 

All the desirable land within the United States 
has passed under private ownership. With the 
increase in population the pressure upon that 
land will be multiplied. Its value will be en- 
hanced, and it will be more and more difficult for 
the poor man to be a landholder. With each 
year the question of how far land may be held 
oat of use by a man claiming to have a title will 
grow in importance. Landowners are becoming 
fewer. Larger holdings are the rule. A half 
dozen men in America could, if they so desired, 
buy Iowa from corner to corner. They could 
stand complacently on the porch of the capitol 
and trumpet the order to all of us: "Get off the 
earth — no trespassing," and we would have to go. 

A man in the crowded streets of the east, who 
is out of work, is told to go west and farm. He 
goes and finds- wide stretches of fertile land lying 
with its bosom to the sun in virgin purity. No 
rode plow has ravaged its surface and it has 
borne no harvests on its breast. The man says: 
“Here will I labor, andjfrom this^land I will 
briog up fo6d for myself and family." But a 
rude hand falls on bis shoulder, and be is told 
not to dig there, for this scope of the earth’s sur- 
face, which reaches in every direction to the hor- 
izon, belongs to Lord Nozoo, a great man of the 
British Isles, a loyal subject of Her Majesty, the 
Queen. He wanders on to the mountains, where 
he has heard gold ard silver may be found. He 
finds a spot in a deep canyon, where the wildness 
of the place repels the idea that any hand had 
ever toiled there, and he sinks his pick in the 
earth. He is again stopped by the word of au- 
thority, and told that Mr. Mackey owns that spot, 
and he is holding i{ for future developments. 
There is nothing for him to do but to trudge 
back to his city and again join the army of un- 
employed. 

The idea that by a scrap of paper a man may 


hold against all the world a part of the surface of 
the earth which he does not use and does 
not permit to be used, is contrary to the 
laws of nature and against the natural rights 
of all men. Whatever amount he uses, govern- 
ment should protect him in its enjoyment. If all 
the uncultivated land of the world was thrown 
open to the occupancy of men who would labor 
upon it, it would provide the world with work 
and supply it with food in inexhaustible quanti- 
ties. 

I have thus, I believe, pointed out four ways in 
which the condition of labor may be greatly 
ameliorated. First, the eight-hour work day; 
second, co-operation; third, employment of labor 
by government, and fourth, the abolition of the 
constructive possession and ownership of land. 
That arguments can be produced against all of 
these I have no doubt. But we have before us 
an unhealthy condition which needs attention. If 
a better treatment can be named than those sug- 
gested in the above paragraphs, then let it be 
brought forward. If these remedies will not an- 
swer, and no better can be suggested, then we 
are surely drifting toward socialism, communism, 
and possibly anarchy. — Hon. Henry Slivers in 
Iowa Jeffersonian. 

“TOO BAD." 

BY S. E. F. 

My memory lingers 
Over boyish fingers 
Frequently getting hurt; 

Around a knee or toe, 

Wounded by a chance blow, 

While playing in the dirt; 

Amidst jack knife gashes, 

Skin broken in patches, 

'Till naught could more grief add; 

Until a soothing kiss, 

Left me nothing amiss, 

When mother said, "Too bad." 

How often meeting pain 
Of the body or brain, 

In my maturer years, 

I have thought mother's kiss 
Would turn my pain to bliss, 

And quickly scatter tears, 

Could I but hear her say, 

As in my boyhood’s day, 

When she heard my woes sad, 

"It might have been much worse," 

With a kiss pain disperse 
In her soothing, "Too bad." 
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Murder Most Foul. 

Never in the history of this country has there 
been such an outrage perpetrated upon the liber- 
ties of a people as that committed at Homestead, 
Pa., on the 6th of July, 1892, by order of Baron 
Carnegie, and executed by his partner, hench- 
man and murderer, Frick. Something over 116 
years ago England’s king declared war upon the 
American colonies, but it remained for one of 
England's subjects to come to this country, 
amass a princely fortune, return to his native 
heath, build a castle, and from his princely es- 
tate in old Scotland issue his war manifesto to 
his lieutenant, Frick, to make a fortress of his 
estate at Homestead, Pa., and to prepare his 
fleet to bring the armed sleuth hounds of hell, the 
Pinkerton detectives, to Homestead, and then at 
a certain given signal a few hundred manly, free 
American citizens are to be shot down. Hardly 
was an alternative given these honest men of 
Homestead. Mr. Frick did say: "Mr. Carnegie 
and I are going to reduce your wages to a starva- 
tion price. It violates a contract, but we care 
not for contracts. Baron Carnegie has from his 
castle in Scotland issued his order; you must 
work for him at his price — peaceably, if you will, 
but by force, if you refuse.” And as a result of 
that order, the armada tried to land at Home- 
stead, on July 6, 1892, the 350 sleuth hounds 
(Pinkerton detectives, so-called), and in the most 
approved manner commenced to shoot down free 
American citizens, because they in their sover- 
eignty said to this armed mob of murderers: "Go 
back; this is a time of peace; we want no foreign 
army upon our soil; you, as foreigners, have no 
authority from congress or the governor of Penn- 
sylvania to cross our state, much less invade our 
sacred soil.” The answer to this was the crack 
of a Winchester and an honest laborer fell dead. 
Just what Mr. Carnegie wanted, for the killing of 
a few laborers by this king’s order helps his busi- 
ness; it advertises his American plant and it is a 
lesson to the more timid plutocrats of America to 
follow his example and force the laborer down to 
the level of the serfs of Russia, and he, with Mr. 
Edward Atkinson, would hold the American la- 
borer in just the same relation to the American 
plutocrat that Russia holds her laborers. They 
would deal them out the same food, with Mr. 
Atkinson as their national commissary general, 
and the food would be such as the Russian gov- 
ernment is to-day issuing to her starving subjects, 
namely, a bread made of ' 'husks, sand and woody 
fiber.” Mr. Carnegie would bring about the 
same result in this country if it were in his power 
so to do. 

We assert, and 99^ per cent of the honest 


people of this country will confirm the assertion, 
that the laborers at Homestead did right in re- 
sisting the encroachments of Mr. Carnegie upon 
their rights. These men, many of them, were 
born and raised at Homestead. They had spent 
years to become masters of their trade. They 
had by sobriety and frugality saved enough to 
buy them a home. Mr. Carnegie had said he 
wanted and would have no other than the very 
best skilled labor, and these laborers were edu- 
cated and skilled and had made their homes here. 
Their every interest was identified with that of 
Baron Carnegie, and they were not disposed to 
be driven away by any gerrymandering or threats. 
As true Americans, when they saw that their lib- 
erty and the safety of their homes, their wives 
and little ones, were in danger, and being in- 
vaded by 350 sleuth hounds of hell, they fought 
as only honest, free American citizens know how 
to fight, and they drove the armed thugs, thieves 
and murderers from the sacred soil of Pennsylva- 
nia, and the only pity is that the whole 350 mur- 
derous thugs were not met with hospitable hands 
to bloody graves 

Surely this will mark a dark and memorable 
epoch in the plutocratic history of America. It 
teaches us an object lesson which the laboring 
masses should not forget It ought also to awaken 
to their senses the fairly well-to-do middlemen of 
our country — those who let events take care of 
themselves. Surely this will awaken them to 
action, and will they not join with the toiling 
masses to bring about a change? 

As long as a certain class in this country are 
protected to the detriment of the many, 
and congress continues to belong to the classes 
and not to the masses of the governed, then 
we assert this most foul and unnatural mur- 
der at Homestead, Pa., on July 6, 1892, is only 
the beginning. For it may as well be written in 
letters of brass, that all may read, that the aver- 
age American who is educated for the higher and 
nobler pursuits of life, and who loves peace and 
liberty, will never consent that *he protected cap- 
italist of America shall make a serf of him, and 
while this unfortunate circumstance will afford 
food for thought among the wage earners of 
America, it would be well for our legislators, 
congressmen and senators to stop and think and 
devise means to bring about a better feeling be- 
tween capital and labor, and say to the classes 
the American plutocrat: "You have timely no- 
tice served upon you that you must halt; you 
must and shall deal just and equitably with la- 
bor.” Labor is th^ producer of wealth, and all 
that labor asks is a fair and equitable return for 
what it does, but when greedy capital reaches out 
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for 90 per cent, and demands and gets it, labor 
cannot and will not be satisfied. 

We donbt if in all the annals of the history of 
governments a parallel to the Homestead case 
can be found. A foreigner, in a foreign country, 
planning and putting into execution a battle 
against honest, free Americans; doing what the 
governor of a state could not and dare not do — 
moving an armed body of men from one state to 
another. As a pretext for his villainy, he says he 
was afraid his property would be destroyed. Had 
he done no wrong and been an honest, law-abid- 
ing citizen, he would have had no fear of vio- 
lence; but he knew, did this Baron Carnegie, that 
he had done wrong, and in far-off Scotland, en- 
sconced in his castle, he trembled, for he knew 
full well he was a diabolical murderer. 

We demand of the authorities of Pennsylvania 
that they at once indict Baron Carnegie for mur- 
der and then have our government extradite and 
bring him here for trial. The American people 
are not going to be at all satisfied with the trial 
of a few of the poor laborers and their conviction 
for killing the Pinkerton thugs, who were threat- 
ening their lives and their homes. It was a 
natural sequence. But if any of the laborers 
have violated the laws of the land they will surely 
get their punishment. 

Heretofore it has been the custom of shrieking 
justice to pick up the poor devil of a laborer, try 
and convict him, and let the arch-fiend go free — 
the man who provoked the trouble and brought 
it on and who violated the law in the first in- 
stance, the rich man, the plutocrat. But in this 
case organized labor, which has been so grossly 
outraged by organized and protected capital, will 
see to it that Brute Carnegie is brought to justice, 
and as far as in their power blot out this foul 
charge that the laborers of Homestead are alone 
responsable for the murder of their own men and 
the sleuth hounds (Pinkerton detectives), by 
placing the full responsibility just where it be- 
longs — at Baron Carnegie’s door. 

Never, no, never ! will the American people be 
satisfied until Baron Carnegie has been indicted 
by a grand jury of Allegheny county and the 
baron criminal tried by a jury of twelve common, 
every-day American citizens for the crime of 
murder. Nor will the people, and especially the 
working classes, who number over 16,000,000, 
rest satisfied until congress passes a law prevent- 
ing Pinkerton from using his murderers at will as 
an inter-sts te troop, and then let every state pass 
a law preventing the Pinkerton force from com- 
ing into the state, under penalty of fine and im- 
prisonment. 

We say in all candor that if the American cap- 
italist would learn the lesson of honesty and fair 
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.dealing when dealing with their employes, there 
would be an end to strikes, boycotts and such 
bloody scenes as disgraced our fair name as a 
law-abiding people. Then such a scene as was 
witnessed at Homestead, Pa., would never be re- 
enacted. But if the law power folds its arms 
and rests itself on convicting a few of the poor 
laborers and lets the chief devils go — Carnegie 
and Frick — then may you look for a repetition of 
the dark deed of July 6th, and we venture the 
prediction that the laborers next to feel the heavy 
weight of plutocratic power will be the railway 
employes of America and Canada. It would be 
well for the railway employes of this country to 
fully understand this matter. It is full of food 
for thought. 

And we say in conclusion that when the labor- 
ing poor of a country are grinding out their lives 
in squalid misery, the government is unjust and 
the fairly well-to-do middle classes are contempt- 
ible for tolerating so great a wrong to humanity, 
when it is in their power to change it. 

Div. 175, Memphis, Tenn., Aug., 1892. 


A Mexican Tale. 

Pretty little Rita Garcia, the winsome, brown- 
eyed girl who was the belle of the Flower Mar- 
ket here, is dead. She, the sweetest flower of 
all, the darling of everyone who knew her, has 
drooped and faded away, and to-day lies very 
still and very peaceful amid great heaps and 
banks of roses and violets in the home of her 
widowed mother. Her gentle, soft, dark eyes 
are closed forever, and in her hands is a cluster 
of the beautiful white roses which in her life she 
loved so dearly. Everyone knew and loved little 
Rita. She was so kind and gracious and sweet to 
all that they could not have kept her from nest- 
ling in their hearts, if they had wished to do so. 

For years, ever since she was a wee, wee girl, 
she has been early every day at the crowded and 
gay Flower Market under the shadow of the great 
cathedral on the Plaza de las Armas, with her 
flowers in huge baskets by her side, and she has 
arranged them with her nimble, dainty fingers so 
lovingly and so tastefully that her bouquets could 
be told at a glance from any of the others. Roses 
and violets and mignonette and heliotrope and 
lillies-of-the-valley were her wares; the selling of 
the less delicate and exquisite plants and blos- 
soms she left to others. And so sweet and graci- 
ous was her manner to all her many customers, 
and yet so simple and unaffected, and so honest, 
that not one of the young gallants who daily 
bought their boutoniers from her but would have 
fought a duel in defense of her honor. Even the 
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old roves who* are ever on the alert in this wicked 
old city for their prey, knew instinctively, it 
would seem, that she was not as the other flower 
girls, and that a bold compliment would have 
pained instead of pleased her. There was some- 
thing about pretty little Rita that caused these 
not usually over-scrupulous Spanish gallants to 
be very respectful and careful in their manner to- 
ward her. Perhaps the fact that handsome young 
Manuel Perez, the parrot seller — he with the 
strong, brown bare legs and arms — was always 
lolling near at hand,* with a graceful indolence 
suggestive of a dozing tiger, had some effect upon 
the ancient beaux; but that is not very probable, 
for the Mexican aristocrat cares little or nothing 
for the wretches of inferior caste who have to 
work for a living. 

The Flower Market people knew, however, how 
strong was Manuel’s love for Rita, and they knew, 
too, that he would have fought the finest of these 
gallants and died with a smile on his lips for her. 
Poor Manuel! Rita could not remember when 
she had not known him, looked up to him as a 
protecting brother, and felt the same affection for 
him as she would have felt if he had been her 
brother in reality. But that was all; she had no 
warmer feeling for him. Perhaps in time he 
might have gained her for his wife and she might 
have learned to love him; but it was not to be. 
She met another and a far different manner of 
man from Manuel, and to him she gave all the 
love of her heart. 

There was a handsome, dashing Englishman in 
this city last winter. He was tall and athletic; 
his eyes were dark blue; his features were regu- 
lar; he had a long and drooping blonde mustache 
and his manners were those ot a man who had 
seen much of the world and had been all bis life 
one of the "upper ten thousand.” He lived at 
the Iturbide Hotel — formerly the palace of Mexi- 
co’s first emperor — and he brought letters with 
him which at once admitted him to the houses of 
the most exclusive of the English colony at this 
capital. Indeed, his name would have been of 
itself an open sesame, for he was of a family hon- 
ored and famous in the "right little, tight little 
isle” across the watsr. Wandering about the city 
shortly after his arrival — he was on a business 
mission connected with a great English syndicate 
— he found himself one morning in the Flower 
Market, and there his attention was attracted to a 
sweet- faced young girl with wonderful dark 
brown eyes, who sat in the midst of great heaps 
of fragrant roses and violets. He stared at her 
in such open admiration that she noticed it and 
her long lashes drooped and a flood of crimson 
swept over her cheeks. He bought some of her 
flowers but she did not meet his gaze again. The 


next day he was there at the same hour and 
bought of her again, and this time spoke a few 
words to her, which she answered modestly in 
the low sweet voice which is natural to nearly all 
the women of this country, be they of high or 
low degree. The English stranger was amused 
and pleased. Here was by far the prettiest girl 
whom he had met or seen in his travels in New 
Spain. She was shy, too, and that gave an added 
grace to the beauty 6f her face and slight, ex- 
quisite form. 

Without a thought at first, perhaps, of base- 
ness, the handsome Englishman began to make 
love to the little flower girl as she had never been 
made love to before. He used all the arts which 
his continental travels and years of practice in 
London society had taught him, and in a short 
time he had won her heart. She loved the big, 
careless man with blue eyes, and she loved him 
with all the passion of her race. He was her 
lord, her king, her idol. She worshipped him, 
and he filled all her thoughts. 

And when this man — this high-born English 
"gentleman” — found that he had gained sweet 
little Rita’s heart, he coolly and deliberately set 
about to ruin her. Poor little girl! She loved 
him and she trusted him, and his task was an 
easy one. She thought that her hero — so big and 
strong, and grand — could do no wrong, and, in 
her innocence, she believed that he would really 
take her back, with him to that country so far 
away across the sea, where she would be the dar- 
ling of his heart forever.’ And he would marry 
her and she should bear him children and all 
would be happiness and love in their home. 

Two weeks ago this wretched villian, this mis- 
erable scoundrel deserted his trusting little sweet- 
heart and started back to England. He had fin- 
ished his business here and he would go back to 
London and his affianced bride who was waiting 
there for him. He left a message and a roll of 
money for little Rita. He was too cowardly to 
see her and tell her he was going. He is by this 
time on the ocean, and is probably flirting with 
some lady of high degree to while away the 
tedium of the voyage. 

When Rita received his message in the Flower 
Market, the day after he had gone, she gave one 
heart-breaking cry and fell senseless among her 
flowers. A great crowd of her sympathising 
countrymen and women gathered about her and 
after a little while she was carried to her mothers 
home, some streets away. There she remained, 
moaning and crying and calling upon the name 
of her recreant lover, until early this morning, 
when she sank into a deep and tired sleep fro 
which her awakening was not in this world 0 
sorrow and trouble. 
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Manuel has disappeared, no one knows wither. 
He drew his small savings from the Banco de 
Londres ten days ago and since then he has not 
been heard from. Bat there be some who know 
him well who say that he will be heard from 
some day, and when he is there will be a tragedy 
in high English circles, and there will be one 
heartless scoundrel the less in the world. 

“If Calvin was wrong in his ideas of hell,” said 
to me a bluff old Scotchman who has lived here 
for years and who knew little Rita well and her 
false lover slightly, 1 if he exaggerated its horrors 
in the slightest degree, I am very sorry; for the 
contemplation of the burning pit, the brimstone, 
and the agony of the tortured souls is a great re- 
lief and refreshment to my mind sometimes.” 

The room where Rita lay to-day was filled with 
choicest flowers, sent by hundreds of her old 
friends, and all day long the people came — the 
rich and the poor alike — and laid their offerings 
there, and gazed with tear-dimmed eyes upon 
her sweet, calm face. Yohonby. 


There have been two hundred and twenty- 
three patents issued by the United States to in- 
ventors of artificial human legs and arms, the 
first was Palmer in 1836 and the last to Marks 
only a few weeks ago. It hardly seems credita- 
ble that artificial limbs should be in sufficient de- 
mand to call for such mental activity, but the 
patent office records reveal the fact that a very 
large share of thought and ingenuity has been 
expended for the purpose of mitigating the disa- 
bilities of those who have been deprived of one 
or more of their limbs. 

The artificial leg of 1846 was a tolerable sub- 
stitute for its time, but the leg of to-day, with its 
accommodating rubber foot, is an indisputable 
evidence that great progress has been made in 
the artificial limb industry during the past half 
century. The house of A. A. Marks, '701 Broad- 
way, New York City, is beyond doubt foremost 
in this branch of industry. The patrons of this 
house are legion and as widely distributed 
throughout the nations of the world as the patrons 
of the sewing machine or the American plow. 

The members of the firm of A. A. Marks are 
all inventors, alive to the needs of the cripple, 
and every little while some new device of great 
worth is sprung upon the crippled world. The 
latest is that of the invention of the aluminum 
leg with rubber foot, especially designed fer ankle 
and partial foot amputations. This invention 
will bring joy and relief to thousands who have 
suffered amputations in the ankle or in ,the foot, 
and who have heretofore been able to find only 
partial relief in a stuffed boot or a makeshift of 


but little merit. The new invention supplies a 
perfect foot and restores the wearer to his full 
usefulness. Besides this it lifts the propriety of 
making amputations in or about the tarsus out of 
the pale of doubt. This invention has added an- 
other jewel to the diadem of excellence worn by 
this famous house. 


Chronic Kickers. 

Why is it that there are so many “chronic kick- 
ers” on all our lines of railroads? 

I have asked myself this question a thousand 
times. I met a railroad conductor the other day, 
who is employed on one of best lines of railroad, 
and he at once began to kick about his treatment 
by his superintendent. One would have thought 
to hear him talk that he was the worst and most 
abused man on the line. Kicks about his broth- 
er conductors; about how they run a train; tells 
how he would run it; and in fact tries to lead one 
to think that he was the only man who knew how 
to run a train or a railroad. I wondered if the 
road would shut dowr, and the company sell out 
their rolling stock and roadbed if this wonder- 
fully precise man were to make up his mind to 
quit or should happen to die. 

Now it strikes me that when an employ^ stands 
around on the street corners and abuses his offi- 
cers to his co- laborers, and in the presence of 
strangers, that he surely is not a fit man to be in 
the employ of any great corporation. It seems 
to me that one such man could do any amount of 
damage to the interest of his company, and he 
surely does poison the minds of the younger 
branch of employes, who stand around and listen 
to his kicks, and in fact can do more real harm, 
than fifty good, trusty, reliable men can do good, 
for evil will take root and grow, where good K will 
dry up and die out. 

The constant grumble of a kicker causes me 
to wonder why all those other steady, hard work- 
ers are not always finding fault. They all speak 
so kindly of their officers. Is it because they are 
void of sense and can’t discern the officers short- 
comings? or is it because they are too busy at- 
tending to their o *n duty to give their attention 
to other men’s duties? 

The public has one thing to be thankful for, 
that is that the “chronic kickers” are but few or 
they (the public) would lose all confidence in the 
managers of railroads, and be afraid to use them 
for freight, to say nothing of trusting life and 
limb on them. 

Now, Mr. Kicker, if you will take a dose of 
raind-your-own-business every morning before 
going out, a little love for your fellow man at 
noon, and ask God to help you love your neigh- 
bor as you love yourself before you retire, it will, 
in a large degree, assist you to be respected and 
kindly thought of by every one, both your offi- 
cers and your co -laborers, and the public, as well 
as yourself, will be benefitted. 

A Passenger. 
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The Engine. 

Into the gloom of the deep, dark night, 

With panting breath and startled scream; 

Swift as a bird in sudden flight, 

Darts this.creature of steel and steam. 

Awful dangers are lurking nigh, 

Rocks and chasms are near the track; 

But straight by the light of its great white eye, 

It speeds through the shadows dense and black. 

Terrible thoughts and fierce desires 
Trouble its mad heart many an hour, 

Where burn and smoulder the hidden fires; 
Coupled ever with might and power. 

It hates as a wild horse hates the rein, 

The narrow track by vale and hill; 

And shrieks with a cry of startled pain, 

And longs to follow its own wild will. 

Oh, what am I but an engine shod 
With muscle and flesh by the hand of God, 

Speeding on through the dense, dark night, 
Guided alone by the soul's white light? 

Often and often my mad heart tries, 

And hates its way with a bitter hate, 

And longs to follow its own desires. 

And leaves the end in the hands of fate. 

O ! ponderous engine of steel and steam; 

O ! human engine of flesh and bone — 

Follow the white light's certain beam — 

There lies safety, and there alone. 

The narrow track of tearless truth, 

Lit by the soul's great eye of light, 

O, passionate heart of restless youth, 

Alone will carry you through the night. 

— Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


My Own. 

Serene I fold my arms and wait, 

Nor care for wind or tide or sea, 

I rave no more 'gainst time or fate, 

For lo ! my own shall come to me. 

I stay my haste, I make delays, 

For what avails this eager pace? 

I stand amid the eternal ways, 

And what is mine shall know my face. 

The waters know their own and draw 
The brook that springs in yonder height, 

So flows the good with equal law 
Unto the soul of pure delight. 

The stars come nightly to the sky, 

The tidal waves unto the sea, 

• Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 

Can keep my own away from me. 

— John Burroughs. 

• 

Mississippi, July i, 1892. 
Editor Ladies' Department: 

Only a short time since I joined the happy band 
of railroaders, and I must say that I find them 
God’s noblemen. Brave, kind-hearted and true, 
the qualities that go to elevate and make perfect 
manhood. Last year I attended the annual con* 
vention of that grand and glorious O. R. C., 
where I was initiated into the world of railroad 
people, and where are there in this wide, selfish 
world of ours a class of people truer to each 
other? Instead of being thrown among strangers, 
as I anticipated and dreaded, I met dea/, kind 
friends, whom I learned to love very dearly. 
Truly at such a gathering I found no north, no 
south, only a grand handclasp of eternal friend- 
ship. I am sorry to see no correspondence from 
the south and ashamed to see so little interest 
manifested by our southern sisters. However, I 
shall start the "ball rolling," and hope to have 
others join me, proving that we love the cause, 
so dear to our husbands' hearts, as well as our 
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dear northern sisters, although we are a little 
timid and backward. I take great interest in 
reading of the Ladies' Auxiliary, and, though 
there is no society near me, still I hope some day 
to cast my interests with this band of noble 
Christian workers. Sincerely, Mat. 


Columbus, O., July 14, 1892. 
Editor Ladies' Department : 

Now that we have retired as President of the 
Auxiliary we by no means are any the less inter- 
ested in its welfare, and on the strength of this 
will again pen a few lines to The Conductor, 
hoping it will find favor with the editor and not 
be unnoticed by the reader. 

Our fourth annual convention convened in 
Philadelphia, June 14th, and it is on this subject 
we wish principally to speak. As we have been 
present at all the previous sessions of the Grand 
Division of the Auxiliary, we are safe in saying 
that on no occasion was as much business trans- 
acted, as much interest manifested, and so large 
an attendance, as the one in question, which is 
proof evident the Auxiliary is slowly but surely 
wielding her influence and will soon be on an 
equal footing with her sister organizations. 

To us the convention was one of satisfaction 
and pleasure, the memory of which will ever be 
fresh in our mind. 

Immediately before the close of the convention 
we were called on to participate in a surprise, 
the nature of which called forth every tender 
emotion of our heart in so much that we were un- 
able to control our feelings and found it impossi- 
ble to respond, and in consequence will take this 
opportunity to thank each and every Division for 
the exquisit little silver and gold souvenir spoons 
with which they presented us, and assure them 
that while the spoons are beautiful and we shall 
always appreciate them in the spirit in which 
they were given, yet we have within us a tender 
recollection that will outlive silver and gold. 

To say our stay in Philadelphia (with our home 
at Sister Moore's) was one of great social pleas- 
ure, is by far too mild an expression; indeed, 
words fail to express what it was ours to enjoy. 
Enough cannot be said in praise of the Sisters 
and Brothers of Philadelphia and Camden, N. J. 
They did not only give us Philadelphia and all 
it contained, but the whole surrounding country 
within a radius of one hundred miles. Every- 
thing was ours to enjoy and we took full posses- 
sion, and on leaving carried with us fond memo- 
ries that will ever linger in our hearts and perish 
only when we perish. 

On leaving Philadelphia in company with the 
conductor who has looked after our welfare for 
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the past twelve years, and with Sister and Brother 
Higgins, we started for Oneonta, N. Y.. to insti- 
tute another Division of our Auxiliary, and found 
on arriving one of the prettiest little cities it has 
yet been our privilege to see, and people equally 
pretty, so to speak, for we were so pleasantly en- 
tertained while with them. Before leaving we 
saw Golden Rule Division No. 21 duly installed 
and well officered. Here the Brothers are like 
the Philadelphia Brothers, all members of the 
Auxiliary, and as Brother Gurney was the first to 
take the degree he can testify to its merit. 

On our way home we stopped at Baltimore, 
Md., and it was our intention to institute a Di- 
vision here also, but through some misunder- 
standing the ladies were not quite prepared, and 
as it was impossible for us tp remain a day 
longer, we gave the matter into the hands of Sis- 
ter Wiltse, of Philadelphia, Grand Vice Presi- 
dent, who is an able officer and will give the 
ladies of Baltimore all the attention possible. 

On arriving at our home we found awaiting us 
a very interesting letter from Brother Harring- 
ton, formerly of Columbus, but now of Butler, 
Ind., stating that the ladies of that city had 
about perfected the organization of a Division, 
with sixteen charter names, and were very 
anxious to be instituted. This we immediately 
referred to Mrs. J. H. Moore, of Toledo, who is 
now the President of the Order. Sister Moore 
has our blessing and an earnest wish that success 
may crown her every effort. During the years 
we had the honor of b-ing President of the Order 
it was such a hand-to-hand battle we were obliged 
to fight, and such continued up-hill work, that we 
felt all our supply of original matter was indeed 
exhausted, and when seeing the Order where it is 
our pride, we cheerfully and gladly lay down the 
work, to be taken up by another whose ideas are 
fresh, whose ambition is not lacking, and who 
will spare nothing to make the future of the 
Auxiliary a success. 

And last, but by no means least, we wish to 
thank the Order universal, each and every mem- 
ber, for their kindness to us while President, and 
for their wish that we should serve in the same 
capacity another term, and assure them, while 
their interest is still our interest, yet our heart 
says: 

■'O, hands that weak or strong, 

Have had to serve and rule so long, 

Have always done our best, 

We who so much with book or pen 
Have toiled among our fellow-men, 

Are weary, let us rest.” 

Mrs. Chas, Ragon, 

Past Grand President. 
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Why We Have Leap-Years. 

But, to return to our leap-years, why is it that 
there have to be such years — that all our years 
are not of the same length? It arises from the 
fact that the year does not consist of an exact 
number of days. The length of the day and that 
of the year are the measures of the motions of the 
earth. The globe we live on moves in two ways. 
It turns itself round like a spinning top. and at 
the same time it goes steadily forward like a bul- 
let shot from a gun. It turns itself once com- 
pletely round in twenty-four of our hours as 
shown by the clock; this amount of time we call 
a day. Its forward or onward motion carries it 
round the sun in a path that is nearly a circle; 
the time it takes to go completely around we call 
a year. The first motion gives us day and night 
following each other in turn (the word ' day" 
here having now a different meaning — namely, 
not twenty-four hours, but the time of daylight). 
The second motion gives us days (that is, periods 
of daylight) growing gradually longer and then 
gradually shorter, one end of the earth turning 
more toward the sun for half of the time and the 
other end for the other half; and this brings us 
summer and winter and the other seasons. Now 
the length of the year is found to be nearly 365 % 
times the length of the day of twenty-four hours; 
that is, the year is 365 days long and nearly six 
hours more. It is these six hours that give us 
our leap-years, and it is in the “nearly" that we 
find the reason for 1900 not being one of their 
number. 

Seven Years Without a Birthday. 

A Scottish clergyman who died nearly thirty 
years ago, Mr. Leishman of Kinross, used to tell 
that he had once been seven years without a 
birthday. The statement puzzled most who 
heard it. They could see that, if he had been 
born on the 29th of February, he would have no 
birthday except in a leap-year. But leap-year 
comes once in four years, and this accounts for 
a gap of three years only; their first thought 
would therefore naturally be that the old man, 
who in fact was fond of a harmless jest, was 
somehow jesting about the seven. There was, 
however, no joke or trick in his assertion. At the 
present time there can be very few, if there are 
any, who have this tale to tell of themselves, for 
one who can tell it must have been born on the 
29th of February at least ninety-six years ago. 
But a similar line of missing dates is now soon to 
return; and indeed there are no doubt some read- 
ers of this page who will have only one birthday 
to celebrate for nearly twelve years to come. 

The solution of the puzzle is to be found in the 


fact, which does not appear to be very widely 
known, that the year 1800] was not a leap-year 
and 1900 will not be. The February of the pres- 
ent year had twenty-nine days ; but in all the 
seven years intervening between 1896 and 1904, 
as well as in the three between 1892 and 1896, 
that month will have only twenty- eight. — Rev. 
Geo. McArthur in April St. Nicholas. 

Ice Cream. 

Do you like it? Do you make it? If not, why 
not? It can be done very easily and with much 
smaller expense than one can buy it. A few 
pounds of ice pounded fine (that is in pieces no 
larger than a walnut) and mixed with common 
coarse salt, a water pail, another smaller one, a 
tablespoon, and the prepared “cream" are the 
only essentials. It is not necessary to have thick 
cream; indeed, but very little cream with the 
milk is needed. One quart of milk with the 
cream from another quart will do nicely, or in 
smaller proportions if not wishing to make so 
much. A good mixture is: One scant cup of 
sugar to one quart of milk and cream, one egg, and 
half a teaspoonful of vanilla or lemon. Put all 
in the smaller pail, and after putting a layer of 
the ice and salt in the larger pail set it in, filling 
around the sides with the ice and salt also. By turn- 
ing the small pail around and stirring the cream 
with a spoon at the same time, one can make ice 
cream as good as can be bought and at much less 
expense. It takes half an hour or so, but fully 
pays one for the trouble. 


Cream Nectar. 

A good substitute for soda water is made as 
follows: One pound white sugar and one pint of 
water, boil well; white of an egg beaten and mixed 
with one tablespoonful of flour; stir into the hot 
syrup, let cool and add one ounce tartaric add. 
Take of this mixture one teaspoonful, put into a 
glass, adding about three tablespoonfuls of water 
and a little soda and vanilla or other flavoring, stir 
and drink quickly. If you are a lover of soda 
water you will like this. Some like it better. 


No doubt the aptly worded verse at the close 
of Sister Ragon’s letter fully expresses her feel- 
ings regarding the laying down of her duties as 
Grand President of the Ladies' Auxiliary; but we 
shall not expect her to be able to “rest" so com- 
pletely as to not feel it necessary to her own hap- 
piness, as well as that of our readers, to pen us a 
letter once a month. 


Why do we not hear from “Jean Hunt" of late? 
Also, what has become of “Belle." 
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Streator, June 30, 1892. 
Editor Ladies' Department : 

I wish to offer my sincere and heartfelt thanks 
to the members of Divisions 89 and i85, for their 
great kindness and assistance shown me in my 
great bereavement and trouble; kindness which 
can never be forgotten. May success and pros- 
perity attend all your efforts. 

Mary W. Curtis. 


June 24, 1892. 

Editor Ladies ’ Department : 

It has always seemed strange to me that the 
California Cold Process has not come into as 
general use all over the United States as it has in 
California, for it is undoubtedly the only way 
there is of keeping fruit perfectly fresh and 
healthy. I have used this method for years, and 
would not willingly be without the recipe. It is 
not patented, and there is nothing to prevent any 
family using it. It consists of the compound ex- 
tract of salyx, a compound prepared especially 
for preserving fruits and vegetables It is as 
harmless as sugar, and a dollar’s worth will put 
up twenty-five gallons. It keeps fruit perfectly 
natural; just as it was when picked, 

Mrs. A. C. Jenkins. 


People that speak of something being wrong 
with the churches of to-day, are often asked the 
question, "Do you think the world would be bet- 
ter off without the churches?” "Oh, no.” al- 
most invariably follows. Also a confusion of 
ideas that forbid definite expression cf what one 
"does really think.” The following from the 
Chicago Evening Journal puts it in plain, sensi- 
ble and forcible language: 

"It has come to be pretty well understood in 
these latter days that the religion of Christ is not 
practically taught in many of the so-called Chris- 
tian churches. Something is taught there which 
perhaps does no harm; on the contrary, it prob- 
ably does much good. The vice of it all is, how- 
ever, that this sort of thing keeps the perceptions 
of church members hopelessly obtuse. Even 
modern Christianity, however, dimly related to 
the religion of Christ, is a very good thing. It 
fosters propriety and is the conservator of a con- 
ventional morality. Further than this, it fur- 
nishes a home for sacred meditation, devout 
thought and religious passion. Not that all. who 
frequent the churches undergo the experiences in- 
dicated by those words; but such as do cherish 
them often find in the church the best opportuni- 
ty for their exercise. Nobody can imagine that 
if Jesus returned to earth in the spirit of his first 
mission he would have much but scorn for the 
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weekly performances in a fashionable church. 
Rev. Mr. Haney is quite right when he says that 
tne founder of the professed religion pf to-day 
was a common man. To the aristocracy of his 
day, with its refinements and its delicacy, and its 
exclusiveness, he manifested an intense aversion. 
Children are taught that the Jews who rejected 
Jesus committed the blackest of crimes. Parents 
imagine him returning to earth in white apparel, 
and think they would hail him with rapturous 
joy, little dreaming that if Jesus returned to con- 
front the modern church with the teachings of 
those Judean days he would be spurned as a dis- 
reputable agitator or imprisoned as a madman. 
Conventional respectability can never accept 
Jesus; he is an outcast now, as he was in the days 
of his earthly life.” 

And yet Christianity, so-called, demands uni- 
versal recognition. W hen will the world learn 
common sense. 


“After Many Days ” 

The readers of the Home Journal will no doubt 
be surprised at the date of the following com- 
munication from Sister Rouse, as was the editor 
when he received it on the 30th of June. How- 
ever, as the matter is most excellent, even if too 
late for portions to be effective, we give it in full, 
changing nothing. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., April 30, 1892. 
Dear Home Journal: 

After numerous cares and anxieties which one 
undergoes while making a change of residence 
(to say nothing of having a case of genuine old 
la grippe thrown in) we find ourselves at last most 
pleasantly located in southern Michigan, in the 
beautiful city of Grand Rapids, where we shall 
always hope to make our future home, and once 
more we take great pleasure in presenting our- 
selves to the many readers of the Home Jour ml. 

Have you ever experienced an ordinary May- 
Day move, kind friend? Changed your residence 
from one street to another in a city ? If so, your 
sympathies certainly extend to those who have 
bid their native state, kindred and friends a most 
reluctant adieu and journeyed over four hundred 
miles to a new home among entire strangers. 

Our experience in moving from Iowa to Mich- 
igan I imagine would equal the story of Mark 
Twain’s description of the removal of "Squire 
Hawkins” and family from east Tennessee to the 
state of Missouri, but we refrain from the inflic- 
tion of such a punishment upon our readers at 
the present time. 

My husband accepted a position with the Chi- 
cago & West Michigan railroad January 1, and 
was assigned a train from Grand Rapids to New 
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Buffalo, a distance of one hundred and fifteen 
miles, almost entirely along the east shore of 
beautiful Lake Michigan and right through the 
great Michigan fruit belt, which our California 
friends would hardly believe existed. And after 
seventeen years in the train service my husband 
can truthfully say "Eureka!” (I have found it) 
and we feel thankful that our lot has been cast 
in such a delightful country. 

We have often heard it said: ‘ 'Long live Mich- 
igan, the peninsular state!" which in the lan- 
guage of the Indian means the beautiful land, 
with its grassy plains and fragrant shrubs, with 
its numerous picturesque lakes and clear winding 
streams, with its garniture of honeysuckles, jes- 
samine, wild roses and violets; its beautiful native 
timber, its inexhaustible quarries of fine building 
stone, its delicious fruits, and as being the most 
famed country in North America in the manu- 
facture of fine furniture. 

What would the old Indian chief of the long 
years ago say if he could look to-day upon the 
teeming millions of beings developing this beau- 
tiful land, comprising a country of unrivaled 
beauty watered by numerous creeks and rivers 
and traversed by a network of railroads whose 
shipping facilities and rapid transportation are 
equal to any in our United States, opening up its 
great resources to Lake Michigan on the west 
and to Lake Erie on the east, and only five hours' 
travel by rail to the city of Chicago, the most 
noted city on the continent — a city on which the 
mind of a whole world is now centered. 

Could you imagine, dear reader, any place 
more desirable for a residence than southern 
Michigan? And we must say again, with empha- 
sis. that we are indeed glad that our lot has been 
cast not only in such a delightful state, but also 
in a city of such intense loveliness as we have 
found Grand Rapids, of furniture fame, of which 
we had often heard, but never of course fully 
realized its magnificent beauty nor the capacity 
of its immense and numerous factories until we 
have since become resident of the same, and any 
attempt at a description would be useless. They 
must have a personal visit and inspection 
to form any conception whatever of their amaz- 
ing proportions. 

We have also found here excellent schools and 
churches of all denominations, which are proud 
monuments of the intelligence, culture and re- 
finemant of a most prosperous people, and how 
extremely essential are these necessities to those 
rearing a family. 

Beautiful streets snd rapid transit throughout 
the city and to all suburban points — to lovely 
lakes and enticing parks — affords one an excel- 


lent opportunity of spending a few hours of 
pleasure any day during the summer season. In 
fact, the whole state of Michigan puts on her 
outing attire about the middle of June, and then 
recreation and pleasure are lavished forth by the 
square acre until about the middle of September. 
The Chicago & West Michigan railroad is a veri- 
table summer resort from one end of the system 
to the other, as no line of road, to our knowledge, 
in America, can boast of as many places for those 
seeking recreation and health during the summer 
as this line. Thirty-two miles south of Grand 
Rapids, beautifully situated on the east shore of 
Lake Michigan, and on direct line of this road is 
the famous summer resort, Ottawa Beach, which 
seems to be a general favorite with thousands of 
people during the outing season. Elegant hotels, 
equipped with all modern improvements, have 
been erected here at great expense, and the beach 
is among the most delightful that can be imagined. 
There are resorts for the very wealthy, and for 
those in moderate circumstances, for those on a 
salary and for those that have nothing. The 
poor as well as the rich can have their share of 
free bathing and fishing in the entransing lakes 
and streams^of this beautiful state. Then there 
is the resort for the very select party of gentle- 
men who love to don their worst suit of clothes 
and steal away from family and business cares 
for a week of solid enjoyment with the speckled 
beauties so abundant in various lakes and streams 
in this country. They smoke their cob pipes and 
swap yarns, and fish and eat, perfectly uncon- 
scious of the outside world. No ladies are ad- 
mitttd here, because the gentlemen who frequent 
this resort generally are th>ose who wish a week’s 
pleasure all to themselves, and do not care to 
mingle with costly laces and jewels. And so on 
we might write column after column on Michi- 
gan, but as we must mix up a bit of auxiliary 
news in this letter will finish Michigan and the 
famous resorts at some future time. 

The national convention of L. A. to O. R. C. 
convenes in the Quaker city of Philadelphia, Pa., 
June 10, 1892, and we learn that already exten- 
sive prepaiationsare being made by Philadelphia 
lodge to entertain in grand style all delegates and 
visiting members who may be fortunate enough 
to attend. Each subordinate div^ion will be re- 
presented and a very interesting session is antici- 
pated by all. This comparatively new organiza- 
tion has grown with astonishing rapidity, especi- 
ally during the past year, and at the present al- 
most every month records the organization of a 
new division in some portion of the United States. 
During the past six months there have been new 
charters opened at the following places: Ottumwa, 
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la., De Soto, Mo., St. Louis, Mo., Galesburg, 
III., St. Joe, Mo., Des Moines, la., Andrews, Ind., 
Cleveland, O., Wilkesbarre, Pa., etc. Benevo- 
leat Division No. 17, of St. Jo, Mo., was organ- 
ized by Mrs. G. M. Lougbridge, Western Deputy 
Grand of Creston, Iv, and most ably assisted by 
the ladies of her division. Loyalty No. 3 of 
Creston and twenty charter members was the re- 
sult of this meeting. Excelsior division of Des 
Moines, la., was also organized by Deputy Grand 
Mrs. G. M. Lougbridge, ably assisted by the 
ladies of her division and also of Ottumwa division. 

The Wilkesbarre division was organized by 
Eastern Deputy Grand Mrs. C. L. Springer, of 
Philadelphia; while Bethlehem division of Cleve- 
land was organized by Grand President Mrs. 
Charles Ragon, with forty-five charter members. 
Leap Year division of Andrews, Ind. , organized 
on the 29th of February by Mrs. Ragon, ably as- 
sisted by the officers of Erie division No. 16, of 
Huntington, Ind., is another flourishing division. 
And this has been indeed a very prosperous year 
for this grand organization, and much of the 
progress of the L. A. to O. R. C. is principally 
due to the faithful service of Grand President 
Mrs. Charles Ragon, of Columbus, O., who has 
now served a third term of most fruitful labor in 
this good work, and we hope that she may be the 
unanimous choice of the convention at Philadel- 
phia in June next for a fourth term. She has 
certainly brought the auxiliary up to that high 
standard so essential to the workings of a perfect 
organization. Her untiring zeal and constant 
labor combined with all the true womanly graces 
have endeared her to every member of the auxili- 
ary throughout the United States, and in her own 
home city she is loved and respected by all. No 
doubt is entertained whatever but that she will 
be re-elected for a fourth term if she can be in- 
duced to allow her name to come before the con- 
vention. There is no one who understands so 
thoroughly the workings of the order, or could 
so successfully fill the grand presidential chair of 
this flourishing organization as Mrs. Charles Ra- 
gon. Let every member of the auxiliary who 
possibly can attend the convention in June and 
try to make it the most interesting yet held. 

We hope to bear of a number of our western 
friends as visiting members. And last, but not 
least, we assure you we hope to see the glad 
tidings that Mrs. W. E. Higgins, of Columbus, is 
also the unanimous choice of the convention as 
grand secretary and treasurer, and that Mrs. 
Brown, of Elkhart, Ind., may be re-elected to 
the grand vice presidency. With three such in- 
telligent and cultured women at the head of the 
auxiliary its growth will certainly be a continued 
success. So mote it be. More anon 

Clara B. Rouse in Home Journal. 


How He Was Subdued. 

It may be that some of the married folks who 
read the The Conductor will find a lesson for the 
husband and amusement for the wife, in the follow- 
ing humorous sketch from the Brooklyn Eagle\ 

“My dear," said Mr. Spoopendyke, feeling up 
the chimney, “have you seen my gold collar but- 
ton?” 

“I saw it the day you bought it,” answered 
Mrs. Spoopendyke, cheerily, “and I thought it 
very pretty. Why do you ask?” 

“Cause I’ve lost the measly thing,” responded 
Mr. Spoopendyke, running the broom handle up 
into the cornice and shaking it as if it were a car- 
pet. 

“You don't suppose it is up there, do you?” 
asked Mrs. Spoopendyke. Where did you leave 
it?” 

“Left it in my shirt. Where do you suppose 
I’d leave it — in the hash?” and Mr. Spoopendyke 
tossed over the things in his wife's writing desk 
and looked out of the window after it. 

“Where did you leave your shirt?” asked Mrs. 
Spoopendyke. 

“Where did I leave my shirt? Where do you 
suppose I left it? Where does a man generally 
leave his shirt, Mrs. Spoopendyke? 

“Think l left it in the ferryboat? Got an idea 
I left it at prayer meeting, haven't you? Well, I 
didn’t. I left it off, Mrs. Spoopendyke, that's 
where I left it. I left it off. Hear me?” 

And Mr. Spoopendyke pulled the winter cloth- 
ing out of the cedar closet that hadn't been un- 
locked for a month. 

'Where is the shirt now?” persisted Mrs. 
Spoopendyke. 

“Where do you suppose it is? Where do you 
imagine it is? I’ll tell you where it is, Mrs. 
Spoopendyke, it’s gone to Bridgeport as a Witness 
in a land suit.” 

“Idea! Ask a man where his shirt is! You 
know I haven’t been out of the room since I came 
home last night and took it off.” 

And Mr. Spoopendyke sailed down stairs and 
raked the fire out of the kitchen range, but didn't 
find the button. 

“Maybe you lost it on the way home,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Spoopendyke, as her husband came 
up, hot and angry, and began to pull a stuffed 
canary to pieces, to see if the button had got in- 
side. 

“Oh yes! Very likely! I stood up against a tree 
and lost it. Then I hid behind a fence so I 
wouldn’t see it. That’s the way it was. If I only 
had your head, Mrs. Spoopendyke, I’d turn loose 
as a razor strop. I don’t know anything sharper 
than you are.” 

And Mr. Spoopendyke got up in a chair and 
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clutched a handful of dust off the top of tne ward- 
robe. 

"It must have fallen out," mused Mrs. Spoop- 
fendyke. 

Oh! it must, eh! It must ihave fallen out! 
Well, I declare. I never thought of that. My im- 
pression was that it took a buggy and drove out, 
or a balloon and hoisted out," and Mr. Spoopen- 
dyke crawled behind the bureau and commenced 
tearing up the carpet. v 

"And if it fell out it must be somewhere near 
where he left his shirt. Now he always throws 
his shirt on the lounge and the button is under 
that." 

A moment's search established the infallibility 
of Mrs. Spoopendyke's logic. 

"Oh yes! Found it, didn’t you?" panted Mr. 
Spoopendyke, as he bumped his head against the 
bureau and finally climbed to a perpendicular. 

"Perhaps you'll fix my shirts so that it won’t 
fall out any more, and maybe you ’ll have sense 
enough to mend that lounge, now it has made so 
much trouble. If you only tended to the house 
as I do to my business, there’d never be any diffi- 
culty about losing a collar button. 

"It wasn’t my fault’’ — began Mrs. Spoopen- 
dyke. 

"Wasn’t, eh! Have you found that coal bill 
you’ve been looking for since March?" 

"Yes." 

"Have eh! Now where did you put it? Where 
did you find it?" 

‘ 'In your overcoat pocket. " 


Our Sons and Dauohters. 


# My Neighbor Jim. 

Everything pleased my neighbor Jim; 

When it rained 
He never complained, 

But said wet weather suited him; 

' 'There’s never too much rain for me, 

And this is something like," said he. 

When earth was dry as a powder mill, 

He did not sigh 
Because it was dry; 

But said if he could have his will 
It would be his chief, supreme delight 
To live where the sun shone day and night. 

When winter came, with its snow and ice, 

He did not scold 
Because it was cold; 

But said: "Now, this is real nice; 

If ever from home I'm forced to go, 

I’ll move up'north with the Eskimo." 


A cyclone whirled along its irack 
And did him harm — 

It broke his arm, 

And stripped the coat from off his back; 

"I would give another limb 

To see such a blow again," said Jim. 

And when at length his years were told, 

And his body bent 
And his strength all spent, 

And Jim was very weak and old, 

"I long have waited to know," he said, 

"How it feels to die;" and Jim was dead. 

— The Myrtle . 


Golden Keys. 

A bunch of golden keys is mine, 

To make each day with gladness shine. 

" Good Morning/'* that's the golden key 
That unlocks every day for me. 

When evening comes, " Good Night/" Isay. 
And close the door of each glad day. 

When at the table, ' ‘ If you please , " 

I take from off my bunch of keys. 

When friends give anything to me, 

I’ll use the little "Thank you!" key. 

", Excuse me" "Beg your pardon ," too. 

When by mistake some harm I do. 

Or if unkindly harm I’ve given, 

With 'Forgive me,' key I’ll be forgiven. 

On a golden ring these keys I’ll bind. 

This is its motto, "Be ye kind". 

I’ll often use each golden key, 

And so a happy child I’ll be. 

— Scattered Seeds. 


The Goat Story. 

We went into the country 
On the fourth day of July, 

And indulged in varied pastimes 
As the hours flitted by. 

We had a splendid see-saw, 

Across a splendid cask, 

And thought the * hole arrangement 
Was all that we could ask. 

But when we goats attempted, 

To balance, with the pig, 

We found that he could give us 
A most amazing ig. 

The pig declared that two of us, 

To one of him was fair, 

But when we tried to teeter, 

We flew into the air. 
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And, get us back again to earth 
We simply could not do. 

The pig just sat and laughed at us, 

And other pigs laughed too. 

It was no jol ; y joke to us; 

The memory makes us cry. 

It took the pleasure all away 
From Fourth day of July. 

And now we would advise you all, 

If see-saw is your pride, 

To bid farewell to fun, if pig 
Gets on the other side. 

E. M. B. in The Myrtle. 
— - 

That’s the Way! 

Just a little every day, 

That’s the way 

Seeds in darkness swell and grow, 

Tiny blades push through the snow. 
Never any flower of May 
Leaps to blossom in a burst. 

Slowly — slowly — at the first. 

That's the way! 

Just a little every day. 

Just a little every day, 

That’s the way! 

Children learn to read and write, 

Bit by bit, and mite by mite. 

Never any one, I say, 

Leaps to knowledge and its power. 
Slowly — slowly— hour by hour. 

That’s the way! 

Just a little every day. • 

— Ella Wheeler Wilcox in June St. Nicholas. 


“Roy’s Wheel.” 

For The Railway Conductor. 

Roy Dayton was the only son of Conductor 
Dayton. Only son, but not the only child, for 
Roy had three big sisters and one wee little one. 
If only he could have had a safety he would have 
been quite content, even if he had no brother to 
share his boyish aspirations and disappointments. 
But the safety seemed out of question. The three 
older sisters were trying to educate themselves in 
music as well as the common branches of knowl- 
edge. Vacation was almost gone, now, and the 
pet idea that Roy had cherished so long, that 
maybe he could earn the money for one (that he 
knew of for sale "cheap as dirt,” he said,) was 
fast losing hold on his bump of hope. "Can’t 
even run errands like Tommy Fry and the other 
boys,” he said, "cause Nellie (that was baby sister) 
wants me most constantly with her. Here ’tis 
the last of August and I haven't even went a 
'round trip’ with papa, let alone having to give 
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up that safety. Billy says might 'bout as well 
give it away, too — only ten dollars — and it was 
cheap at forty only a year ago. Wish my folks 
were as rich as his," — and here Roy paused. 
"Why his father is a conductor just like mine, and 
here I can't even afford a second hand wheel, let 
alone buying a hundred dollar one. That was 
just what Roy was thinking when little sister 
Nell came around the corner of the house call- 
ing, "Woy, Woy, wha-e a-h you?” 

Nellie could not sound "r” and almost always 
Roy was pleased with her baby talk, but not this 
morning. He never looked up, but went on 
thinking. "I've got most five dollars and just 
think, Tommy Fry has earned pretty near that 
much running errands. He has no little sister to 
stay at home for. Nellie, why don't you go to 
mama, always tagging me everywhere;” and Roy 
looked so savage that Nellie began to cry. And 
what do you think happened just then? Why, 
just when Roy felt so out of sorts and disagreea- 
ble, he looked down the street and there came 
that same fortunate Tommy Fry with Billy Hig- 
gin’s wheel, and Roy knew he bought it, for 
Tommy had said just the night before that he 
had a notion to take his savings and put it with 
his "errand" money and buy that safety. And 
surely enough be had. Roy didn’t stop to meet 
Tommy; it was too much for him to bear. And 
pushing Nellie from him, he ran around back of 
the house as fast as he could, and just in time, 
for Tommy was right there in a second. But he 
had seen Roy, and now called to him rather loud- 
ly, Roy thought. He did not have time to an- 
swer, though, before he called the second time 
louder than before, at the same time letting his 
wheel fall to the paved walk. Roy went around 
there then, and what do you suppose he saw? 
Tommy just pulling baby Nell out of the tub of 
water that Roy had been sitting over when he 
jumped and ran. In falling into the water Nellie 
had lost her breath, and to Roy's excited imagina- 
tion she appeared to be dead. He caught her up 
in his arms anu said, with a fearful calmness, 
"call mama.” Nellie caught her breath just then 
and when mama came running out she found Roy 
sobbing and talking to Nellie about the "mean 
old wheel; he didn’t want one anyway. Never 
wanted to see one again.” Mama said, "Did the 
wheel run against her and push her into the 
tub?" Tommy said, "no;” but Roy said dryly. 
"I guess it did;" then laughed through his tears 
with joy to think that his darling little sister was 
his to care for yet. 

Mama seemed to understand something about 
it. She took Nellie in to put some dry clothes 
on her and Roy went, too. 

Tommy picked up the unfortunate wheel that 
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had caused Roy so mtich sorrow and took it home 
to Billy, for he had not bought it, after all; said 
"he’d rather save his money for a pony.” 

Roy was so pitifully tender of Nellie the rest of 
the day that the big sisters and papa, who had 
come home soon after the "tub bath," noticed it, 
and asked mams about it. Mama could not tell 
just what it meant. After little Nell was fast 
asleep she called Roy to her and asked him what 
he meant by saying the wheel pushed sister into the 
tub, and Roy her told all about it; how he wanted 
to buy Billy’s wheel so much, and ended with 
saying, "and just think, mama. I almost lost Nel- 
lie by my wanting that wheel so much;” but 
added, * 'I don’t want the old thing now, anyway. 
I’m sure Tommy is welcome to it.” Mama kissed 
him, saying softly, "Sister is worth more than all 
the wheels in the world, isn't she, Roy?” 

Roy said, boy fashion, "You bet she is,” and 
went out to look after his rabbits. 

Mama had a long talk with papa and the girls, 
and afterwards papa took his hat and went out. 
When he came back a short time afterwards he 
was wheeling the safety, "cheap as dirt,” along 
beside him. Mama and the three big sisteis 
seemed to be expecting it, too, for they all called 
Roy at the same time and with such shrill voices 
that it brought Roy lunningto see what was the 
cause of such a commotion. When he saw the 
wheel he did not know whether to look glad or sor- 
ry. Papa said come here, you rascal, and let us see 
you ride; and thanks to Billy's kindness in letting 
him learn to ride, he was able to show off to 
quite a good advantage. 

Roy soon dismounted, though, and leaving the 
long-coveted safety by the gate, ran around the 
corner of the house, partly to see if Nellie was 
awake and partly to give vent to his feelings. He 
did not ride much for the first few days and not 
once then out of sight of "little sister,” when she 
was awake, standing on the block throwing kisses 
from her tiny finger tips to him. Roy did not ever 
forget how much dearer "she” was than all the 
wheels in the world.” 


STRANGE COMPANIONSHIP. 


A Cow, a Horse and a Pig Form a Close Co- 
partnership. 

A notable instance of this oddity came under 
the writer's notice once upon a time on a ranch 
that was largely devoted to stock-raising, says the 
San Francisco Chronicle. Cattle, horses and hogs 
were kept in large numbers and allowed to run at 
will upon the range. One day in riding over the 
mdsa an oddly assorted trio was found in a local- 
ity at a considerable distance from any other ani- 


mals. The trio was made up of a cow, a horse 
and a pig and all three were feeding side by side 
in the most amicable manner. At first it was 
thought to be nothing more than a coincidence 
that the three members of different families 
should happen to be together, but subsequently 
it turned out that this trio had evidently set up 
an alliance offensive and defensive against all the 
other animals on the range. They were always, 
together. It was a comical sight to see the oddly 
assorted trio traveling over the range. The horse 
usually took the lead, with the cow next, and the 
pig last of all. Occasionally the horse looked 
around to see if his porkship was keeping up, 
and if he fell behind a halt would be made to al- 
low him to come closer. When feeding the pig 
was just as apt to put his snout down by the 
horse's or cow’s mouth and endeavor to snatch 
the grass from between their teeth as to gra^e on 
his own hook. One could almost see in the 
countenances of the larger animals a half humor- 
ous, patronizing air as they regarded their di- 
minutive companion, while the pig. on the other 
hand, walked with a bullying swagger and a self- 
confident air, for all the world like a youngster 
who trots along by the side of his "big brother," 
in the full assurance that all his battles will be 
fought for him. 

- — • 

* Where Is God ? 

"Oh, where is the sea?” the fishes cried, 

As they swam the crystal clearness through, 

"We have heard of old of the ocean's tide, 
And we long to look on the waters blue, 

The wise ones speak of the infinite sea; 

Oh, who can tell us if such there be?” 

The lark flew up in the morning bright, 

And sung and balanced on sunny wings; 

And this was its song: — I see the light, 

I looked o'er a world of beautiful things; 

But flying and singing everywhere, 

In vain I have searched to find the air. 

No doubt if you really believed that the little 
fishes and larks did ask such needless questions, 
you would call them very foolish, and so it would 
seem, but yet people ask, where is God? when 
they are living in God all the time, and as "God 
is life, ” wherever you see the expression of life 
you see the expression of God. Wherever you see 
love, you see the expression of God, for God is 
love. All things in this visible world are the 
thoughts of God expressed. Yet, like the fishes 
that swim in the sea, and the larks that fly 
through the air, and yet are in search of the ele- 
ments thev move in, so we often search for^God 
in vain, because we have not the "inner sight ’ 
that reveals to us the "truth” that "in Him we 
live, move, and have our being.” 
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COLORADO MIDLAND SCHEDULE. 

ARTICLE I 

Section i. Passenger crews will be paid at 
the rate of— conductors $130, and brakemen $85 
per month, on runs consisting of mountain and 
valley mileage; and on runs consisting of valley 
mileage only, conductors $125 and brakemen $70 
per month. 

Sbc. 2. Crews on suburban trains, making one 
round trip per day between Colorado Springs and 
Florrissant or intermediate points, will receive 
valley mileage pay. When more than one trip is 
made, conductors will receive $130 and brakemen 
%So per month. 

ARTICLE II. 

Section i. When suburban train crews make 
more than one round trip per day, yardmen will 
take the backover train to and from Colorado 
Springs, morning and evening, if yard crew is on 
doty at Colorado City. 

Sec. 2. Services rendered by assigned crews, 
outside of their regular runs, will be paid extra at 
the regular rates for class of service performed. 

ARTICLE III. 

Section i. Freight crews on first division will 
be paid at the rate of — conductors 4.4 cents per 
mile, and brakemen 3.3 oents per mile. 

Sec. 2. Fifty miles will be allowed for the fol- 
lowing round-trip runs; Colorado Springs or 
Colorado City to Mile Post No. 24, and including 
all intermediate points and spurs; Leadville or 
Arkansas Junction to Mile Post No. 113, and in- 
cluding all intermediate points and spurs. Fifty 
miles additional will be allowed when crews are 
required to do the work at the Quarry Spur, on 
one of the above-named trips. 

Sec. 3. On fifty-mile trips, crews will stand 
first out on their arrival. 

Sec. 4. One hundred miles will be allowed for 
the following round-trip runs; Colorado Springs 
or Colorado City to Mile Post No. 25, and in- 
cluding all intermediate points and spurs to Mile 


Post No, 50; Leadville or Arkansas Junction to 
Mile Post No. 88, and including all intermediate 
points and spurs to Mile Post No. 113. 

Sec. 5, Crews shall receive actual mileage for 
all short doubles on the road. 

Sec. 6. The crew known as the Florissant Hill 
crew will receive — conductors $115 and brakemen 
$80 per month; overtime as por Section 1, Arti- 
cle IV, after twelve hours. 

Sec. 7. Work -train and wrecking crews will 
be paid at the rate of — conductors $115 and 
brakemen $75 per month; and overtime after 
twelve hours, conductors 35 cents and brakemen 
25 cents per hour. Calendar working days in 
month to constitute a month's work. When a 
crew is ordered for work-train service, five hours 
or less will constitute one-half day’s work; over 
five hours one day. Should a crew be ordered 
to move at night, outside of their working hours, 
they will be paid regular mileage. Regular mile- 
age will also be paid to or from their work if 
commercial freight is hauled. Freight crews in 
snow- plow or flanger service will receive freight - 
train schedule pay. 

Sec. 8. Freight crews running special or ex- 
cursion trains will receive one hundred miles for 
ten hours or less, at the rate paid in freight ser- 
vice; overtime as per Sec. 1, Art. IV. Should 
such a trip consume five hours or less crews may 
be used for other short trips, time not to exceed 
ten hours altogether, for this daily rate. Actual 
freight-train mileage will be allowed when one 
hundred miles is exceeded. When first division 
crews run over second division, the pay schedule 
of that division will apply. 

ARTICLE IV. 

Section i . Overtime will be paid at the rate 
of — conductors 40 cents per hour and brakemen 
30 cents per hour. In computing overtime, frac- 
tions of an hour less than thirty minutes will not 
be counted; thirty minutes or over will be counted 
one hour. 
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Sec. 2. Overtime for special excursion and all 
freight trains will be computed on a basis of 
twelve miles per hour, unless otherwise provided 
for herein. 

Sec. 3. When crews coal engines by hand, 
they will be allowed one hour overtime. 

Sec. 4. When crews go beyond Mile Post 50 
and turn, it will be considered a continuous trip. 
Overtime will commence, on trips Colorado City 
to Spinney and return, after ten hours have been 
consumed. 

Sec. 5. When deadhead service is required, 
the first crew out will deadhead, and the second 
crew will run the train. Upon reaching terminal 
points, the deadhead crew will stand first out. 
Full time will be allowed for deadheading. Indi- 
viduals deadheading on passenger trains will be 
paid one-half time. 

Sec. 6. The oldest extra conductor and the 
oldest extra brakeman will stand first out. When 
they are unable to go out on the run, the next 
oldest extra conductor or brakemen available will 
be used. 

Sec. 7. Eastern terminal for first division 
freight crews will be at Colorado Springs or Colo- 
rado City. Western terminal at Leadville, 
whether reached by high line or cut-offT 

Sec. 8 . Allowance for short, extra or special 
and other runs not provided for in schedule, and 
for extraordinary delays, will be made by the 
superintendent, on a fair and equitable basis, 
consistent with the general plan herein given. 

ARTICLE V. 

Section i. A caller will be stationed at all 
terminals, who will call trainmen for service when 
needed. They will be provided with a book giv- 
ing the names of the crews, and the number or 
kind of train for which they are wanted, in which 
book trainmen must sign their names and enter 
the time of call. The pay of the crew will begin 
from the time the train is ordered, leaving time 
of train not to exceed one and one-half hours, as 
nearly as practicable, from the time the crew 
have signed the caller’s book. Limit of calling 
crews, three-quarters of a mile from yard, Colo- 
rado City, and to Fifth street, West Colorado 
Springs. Callers will not be allowed to call men 
in saloons. 

Sec. 2. Trainmen who are called and report 
for duty, and whose services are not required on 
account of the abandonment of train, or other 
causes other than their own acts, will stand first 
out on unassigned runs and will be allowed fifty 
miles. 

Shc. 3. Trainmen, after continuous service, 
shall not be required to go out when they need 
rest. Of this each man will judge for himself, 


but must give notice to trainmaster or superin- 
tendent, in sufficient time to avoid delays, and 
will be entitled to eight hours rest before being 
again called for service, except in case of wrecks, 
washouts, or other emergencies. 

Sec. 4. Trainmen will be notified when time 
is not allowed as per trip reports. 

Sec. 5. The oldest conductor or brakemen will 
have preference of runs in his class, merits being 
equal. Of this the superintendent is to be the 
judge. 

Sec. 6. Trainmen attending court at the re- 
quest of an officer of the company, will be paid 
the same rate they would have been entitled to 
had they remained on their runs, and if away 
from home, in addition, their legitimate expenses. 

Sed. 7. When a change of division or train 
run requires men to change their places of resi- 
dence, they will be furnished free transportation 
for families and household goods. 

Sec. 8. When conductors or brakemen leave 
the service of the company of their own accord, 
they will not be reinstated. .Leave of absence 
will not be granted for more than ninety day* 
except in cases of sickness. 

Sec. 9. When any passenger or freight con- 
ductor makes proper objection, in writing, to the 
trainmaster or superintendent, against any brake- 
man under his charge, such brakemen will be as- 
signed to other service or dismissed from the ser- 
vice, as the circumstances justify. 

Sec. 10. In case a conductor or brakeman be- 
lieves his discharge or suspension to be unjust, 
he shall have the right to, within ten days, make 
a statement of the facts in the premises, and sub- 
mit same to the superintendent, and at the same 
time designate any employe of the Colorado Mid- 
land Railway, of his class on the same division, 
who, with the superintendent, will investigate the 
case in question. If at all practicable, such in- 
vestigation will be made within five days from 
the date of receipt of the statement of the em- 
ploy d. In case the discharge or suspension is de- 
cided to be unjust, he shall be reinstated and paid 
for all time lost on such account. If dismissed 
employd, upon request, will be given a letter 
stating cause of dismissal. Exceptions will be 
made to this in cases of intoxication or insubor- 
dination, in which case no investigation will be 
made. 

Sec. 11. In the event of any charges being 
made against a trainman, an investigation shall 
be commenced within a period of ten (10) days, 
whenever it is at all reasonable and practicable to 
do so. 

Sec. 12. Yard employes and passenger brake- 
men can claim no rights in freight service, and 
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vice versa. In case of emergency, extra freight 
men may work in yard, not to exceed ' ten days at 
any one time. 

Sbc. 13. No more crews will be kept in service 
than are necessary to move the businss with 
promptness and certainty. When crews are laid 
off on account of dullness of bi^iness, it will be 
done in the order of their employment or promo- 
tion, beginning with conductors or brakemen last 
promoted or employed. 

Sbc. 14. In line of promotion, two brakemen 
will be promoted from the rank of brakemen, ac- 
cording to age and their ability to assume the 
duties of conductor. For every two brakemen so 
promoted, one conductor may be hired or promoted 
from the ranks of brakemen, regardless of age in 
the service. Any conductor sb hired or promoted 
shall have had at least one year’s experience on 
steam surface railroad as conductor, and shall be 
required to pass such examination as the rules of 
the company require. Conductors in the ranks 
who are qualified, will have preference over men 
vho are not in the service of the company. The 
conductor so hired shall go to the foot of extra 
conductor's list. The rights of all conductors 
and bralcemen shall date from the time they enter 
the service of the company as such. No brake- 
man will stand in line of promotion unless he has 
had at least two years’ experience as a freight 
brakeman. 

Sic. 15. Freight crews will run first in first 
out, except assigned crews. 

Sbc. 16. It is to be understood, by both the 
employer and employes, that the list of conduc- 
tors is not to be altered from what it was January 
1, 1892. All the provisions of this agreement are 
to apply to the future. 

Sec. 17. No departure from the provisions of 
this agreement will be made by either party, ex- 
cept after thirty days' notice of such a desire, in 
writing, has been served upon the parties hereto. 

The articles enumerated above constitute in 
their entirety, an agreement between the Colorado 
Midland Railway Company and its conductors 
and brakemen on the first division. All sched- 
ules, rules and regulations previously in effect are 
null and void. 

W. J. Lawrence, Superintendent. 

Approved: For Colorado Midland Ry. Co. 

H. Collbran, General Manager. 

Geo. A. Briggs, 

E. C. Waldron, 

E. M Harnbr, 

Jas. Dblaney, 

Geo. A. Perry, 

Chas. Mbbhan, 
Committee for Trainmen. 

Signed June 3, 1892. 


L., N. A. & C. SCHEDULE. 

The following schedule of pay and regulations 
entered into and is effective July 1, 1892, between 
the L., N. A. & C. Ry. Co. and its conductors 
and trainmen: 

Article i. Trainmen on through freight ser- 
vice will receive three and two cents per mile re- 
spectively for conductors and brakemen. Runs 
of less than one hundred (100) miles will be com- 
puted as one hundred (100) miles. 

Art. 2. Turn around runs between points 
other tban division terminals will be computed as 
continuous trips and be paid for as per Articles 
1 and 5. 

Art. 3. Stone and local freight conductors 
and brakemen, running six (6) days in a week, 
will be paid three dollars and forty-five cents 
(S3 45) and two dollars and thirty cents ($2.30) 
per day respectively. 

Overtime will be allowed after eleven (n) hours 
per day. 

Local freight conductors and brakemen, on runs 
of but four days in a week, will be paid respect- 
ively four dollars and seventy cents ($4.70) and 
three dollars and twenty-three cents ($3.23) per 
day. Overtime on these runs will be allowed 
after thirteen (13) hours per day. 

Main line local freight shall have three brake- 
men. 

Art. 4. Trainmen on work, circus, wreck or 
excursion trains will be paid three dollars and 
forty-five cents ($3.45) and two dollars and thirty 
cents ($2.30) per day respectively for conductors 
and brakemen. Six hours or more and less than 
twelve hours shall constitute a day. Less than 
six hours shall constitute a half day; and the crew 
that makes but half a day shall stand first out. 

When a conductor acts as foreman of a con- 
struction or work train he will be paid fifteen 
($15.00) dollars per month additional. 

Art. 5. On all freight runs, unless otherwise 
provided for, of one hundred (100) miles or less, 
overtime will be allowed for all time on duty in 
excess of ten (10) hours. On runs of more than 
one hundred (100) miles all the time consumed in 
making any one trip in excess of the time neces- 
sary to complete the trip on an average rate of 
ten (10) miles per hour, will be paid for as over- 
time. In computing overtime no fraction of an 
hour less than thirty-five (35) minutes will be 
counted. Thirty-five minutes or over and less 
than one hour shall be counted as one hour. All 
overtime will be paid at the uniform rate of thirty 
cents per hour for conductors and twenty cents 
per hour for brakemen. 

Art. 6 . Trainmen compelled to double hills 
will be paid actual mileage made, provided no 
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double will count less than ten (io) miles. If 
overtime is made on account of doubling, the 
amount paid for doubling will be deducted from 
overtime allowance. 

Art. 7. Trainmen required to remain on duty 
over (30) minutes with their train after arrival at 
a terminal station, will be paid at the rate of ten 
(10) miles per hour. 

Art. 8. Trainmen called upon to attend court, 
will be paid their regular rate of pay per day, 
and when called upon to leave home, necessary 
expenses will be allowed. 

Art. 9. The practice will be that no train or 
engine will be run on the road without a con- 
ductor. Conductors of light engines or pilots of 
trains will be paid three (3) cents per mile. 

Art. 10. In ordering crews for dead-heading, 
the first crew out will run the train. The crew 
dead-heading will, upon arrival at a terminal sta- 
tion, come out ahead of the crew with which they 
deadheaded. Crews deadheading under orders 
will be paid half their regular pay, except train- 
men that deadhead over the road for the purpose 
of relieving a man who has asked for leave of ab- 
sence, will not be paid for such deadheading. 
Full time will be allowed for light trains. Con- 
ductors will be notified when time is not allowed 
as per time report, and reasons will be given for 
not allowing same. 

Art. 11. Trainmen will be called within one 
mile at main line divisions or terminal stations, as 
nearly as practicable, one hour before the time 
set for departure of trains, by train caller, who 
will always be provided with a call book in which 
the conductor and brakemen will enter their 
names, together with the time they are called. 
The time of the trainmen will begin from the time 
set fot the departure of train. 

Trainmen failing to respond, when properly 
called, will be subject to discipline. 

Art. 12. When trainmen are called and report 
for duty, and from any reason not their own fault, 
do not go out, they will be paid as follows: 

If held on duty less than five hours they will be 
paid fifty (50) miles and stand first out. If held 
five hours or more they will be paid one hundred 
(100) miles and go out behind other crews at that 
point, it being understood that in case a crew goes 
out within five hours, time shall be reckoned 
from the time first called to go. 

Art. 13. Conductors will be held responsible 
for the safe management of their trains, and will 
place their brakemen as their best judgment shall 
dictate, so long as it does not conflict with time- 
card rules. 

Art. 14. When conductors make proper ob- 
jections in writing to the trainmaster or division 
superintendent against any brakeman under their 


charge, such brakeman shall be assigned to other 
duties or dismissed from the service, as circum- 
stances may justify or warrant. 

Art. 15 Trainmen will sign a receipt for 
switch keys and lanterns, agreeing that one dollar 
($1.00) may be deducted from their salaries for 
switch keys and fifty (50) cents for lanterns, pro- 
vided same are lost or not returned when train- 
men leave the service, or a satisfactory excuse 
given for their non-return. 

Art. 16. Trainmen reaching terminal stations 
after continuous service of sixteen (16) hours or 
more, will be allowed eight (8) hours for rest, pro- 
vided they give notice by wire to the proper offi- 
cers before arrival of their desire for rest. 

Art. 17. When the freight traffic is light and 
the crews in service'are not able to make reason- 
able time, crews will be taken off, beginning with 
the youngest, until the crews left in the services 
are enabled to make reasonable time. Conductors 
temporarily suspended under this rule, will be 
given preference as brakemen over younger men 
in the service, and will retain their rights as con- 
ductors. 

Art. 18. No fines will be imposed on trainmen 
for loss of tools or for damage to rolling stock, or 
for stock killed or injured. Trainmen on their 
part will use their best efforts to avoid accidents, 
damage or losses. 

Art. 19. Trainmen will be allowed to Jay off 
for good and sufficient reasons, of which the 
proper officers shall be the judge, provided doe 
notice is given so that their places may be filled 
with other men. 

Art. 20. All trainmen will be regarded in the 
line of premotion. The right to runs and to pro- 
motions will De governed by merit and ability, of 
which the superintendent will be the jndge. 
Everything being equal, the conductor or brake- 
men longest in the service will have preference. 
In filling vacancies in the ranks of freight con- 
ductors, for every two brakemen promoted from 
the ranks that are oldest in the service, one con- 
ductor will be promoted, it being understood that 
two brakemen will be promoted before any con- 
ductor is appointed, and the conductor so ap- 
pointed will take bis place at the foot of the list 
of extra train conductors and may be temporarily 
used as extra brakemen. Trainmen entitled to 
promotion and not receiving the same, will, upon 
application, be given reasons therefor in writing. 

Trainmen employed on the B. & B. division 
shall not be in line of promotion to main line po- 
sitions, and the main line trainmen shall not be 
in line of promotion to positions on the B. & B. 
division; but all the other Articles in this sched- 
ule shall govern the B. & B. employes. 

Art. 21. No trainman will be suspended or 
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discharged, except for good and sufficient reasons. 
If he thinks his sentence unjust, he shall within 
ten (io) days file written request for an investiga- 
tion. His case shall have a thorough investiga- 
tion by p'oper officers of the company, at which 
he with his witnesses may be present. In the 
event of his being found guilty, he will, upon ap- 
plication, be allowed to see all evidence produced 
against him. In case he is found innocent, he 
shall be reinstated, and be allowed full pay for 
time lost, after three days off duty. 

Art. 22. Unless leave of absence for a defi-/ 
nite time is given in writing, trainmen leaving the 
service of the company to engage in other busi- 
ness, or to work on other roads, or who are as- 
signed to duties other than train service, and who 
are subsequently employed or return to train ser- 
vice of this company, will rank as new men. 

Art. 23. Pay for main line passenger service 
will be as follows: 

Con- Baggage- Brake- 

Single trip. ductor. man. man. 

Chicago and Louisville $3 50 $2 20 $1 90 

Chicago and Lafayette 2 40 1 50 1 30 

Chicago and Monon 1 80 1 10 1 00 

Indianapolis and Monon... 1 90 1 25 1 15 

Michigan City and Monon . . 1 50 1 00 85 

Mich. City and Indianapolis 3 00 1 95 1 70 

Lafayette and Louisville. . . 3 75 2 25 2 00 

Lafayette and Bedford... . 1 90 1 25 1 10 

Louisville and Bloomington 1 85 1 15 1 00 

Art. 24. Crews on B. & B. division will be 
paid as follows: Conductors three (3) dollars per 
day; brakemen and baggagemen forty-five (45) 
dollars per month. If found necessary to run 
crews on turn around trips between Bloomington 
and Heed’s Station, the trip will be considered as 
one turn around. 

Art. 25. Crews on French Lick branch will 
be paid as follows: Conductors seventy-five (75) 
cents per single trip; baggagemen forty-five (45) 
cents per single trip, and brakemen fifty (50) dol- 
lars per month. 

Art. 26. No change will be made in this 
agreement nor any departure from its provisions 
by any party thereto until thirty days notice of 
such intentions have been filed in writing with all 
other parties interested. S. J. Collins, 
General Superintendent. 

Accepted by the Order of Railway Conductors, 
E. E. Clark, G. C. C., 

A. S. Rae, Chairman. 

Accepted by Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, 
S. E. Wilkinson, G. M., 

Jos. Chenoweth, Chairman. 


Conductor, and say whether or not any signals 
should be carried and reasons for same: 

“Eng. 216 will run as special passenger train, 
leaving Harriman Junction, Friday Jul> 1st, with 
the rights of a first-class train east on the fol- 
lowing schedule, which is a supplement to time 
table No. 33 B: Leave Harriman Junction 5:00 
p. m.; Oliver Springs, 5,30 p. m.; Clinton, 6:05 
p. m.; Heiskell’s, 6:20 p. m.; Powell’s, 6:35 p. 
m., arrive Knoxville, 7:00.” 

I contend that no signals should be carried, but 
my engineer and trainmaster (who was on the 
train) said white must be carried. Your reply 
will interest No. 139.” 

Yours truly in P. F., 

W. B. Caldwell. 

[In explanation of such an order, the Standard 
Code of Rules says, “it creates a regular train,” 
and certainly a regular train should not carry 
white, nor any signals, except “markers,” unless 
it is for a following train. — Ed.] 

- • - 

Trainmen vs. Train Robbers. 

A correspondent of Eocotiiotive Engineering 

writes as follows of train robbers: 

Your clipping from The Railway Conductor 
and comment on the same in the April issue of 
your paper aroused an echoing sentiment in my 
heart, and I thought that the relation of a per- 
sonal experience would prove interesting to your 
readers. 

On the night of September 23, 1889, about the 
hour of ten, the north- bound passenger train on 
the Gulf, Colorado & Santa F6 railroad was held 
up in true Jesse James style about ten miles south 
of Fort Worth. Texas. The night was dark and 
starless— just such a night as would suit the most 
scrupulous or fastidious train robber — and I 
knew instinctively just as soon as the train com- 
menced to slow up in that gloomy, desolate sec- 
tion, that the knights of the road were at hand, 
for I knew we had no more stops before reaching 
Fort Worth, and we didn't need either fuel or 
water, but soon we were at a dead stand, and 
almost instantly the word was passed back, 
“Train robbers ! ” Then several rifle shots rang 
out ominously on the calm night air; this was a 
warning to the too adventurously inclined to 
keep their heads in and not endeavor to see too 
much. Then there was hustling to secrete valu- 
ables and money, and the passengers in the for- 
ward car did a very sensible thing in extinguish- 
ing the lights; we in the second car didn’t think 
of this. I was accompanied by my wife and two 


■ children. I remember very distinctly that my 

Knoxville, Tenn., July 3, 1892. hope was that no “big brave” or ex-desperado 
Editor Railway Conductor ; would be senseless enough to show fight and thus 

Will yon kindly publish attached order in The draw the fire of the robbers on the crowded and 
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frightened women and children — and men, too — 
in the coach. 

1 had a pistol, but it was snugly packed away 
in my valise in the very box that contained it 
when I purchased it, on first taking up my abode 
in Texas, but I had long before given up the idea 
that there was any use for such a weapon in that 
good state; in fact, I never once thought pistol 
till some minutes after the stoppage the conductor 
came in the car and asked if any one could spare 
him a revolver or two; several gentlemen present 
spared him their guns very willingly and 
promptly. 

But previous to this, while the passengers were 
hiding their wealth, I was getting in my work, 
too. I had about $40 in silver, which was stowed 
away in the valise by the side of the unerring pis- 
tol, which I thought was safe enough; then I had 
a roll of currency in my inside pocket, not a very 
large amount, to be sure, but more than I would 
care to give away for charity’s sake, much less 
willingly to our present interviewers. So I seized 
a pliant moment to transfer this roll from my in- 
side pocket to that of my little boy (aged about 
four), taking care not to let him know what I was 
doing, so that he couldn’t give the ''snap” away 
when the robbers tackled us. But our precau- 
tions were in vain; the road agents had larger 
game in sight than the passengers. It seems 
there was a large consignment of silver in Mexi- 
can dollars in transit that night, and that is what 
the brigands were after, and got, though exactly 
how much is not known, such things being only 
known to the two interested parties — the robbers 
and the robbed. 

It is safe to say, however, that several thousand 
dollars were secured. The mode of procedure in 
this case was the popular one; two robbers got 
on between the engine and express car at the last 
station passed, and when their rendezvous was 
neared they "took care” of the engineer and fire- 
man and persuaded them to stop; the express car 
was then detached, and the engineer induced to 
pull it down the track a mile or so, where they 
looted the car at their leisure and then decamped, 
leaving the enginemen to find their way back 
without an escort. We got to Fort Worth about 
two hours late, the heroes and heroines of a 
thrilling experience. No clue to the perpetrators 
of this robbery was discovered till some eighteen 
months after its occurrence, and then, through 
the medium of an old letter that came into the 
hands of the police of Fort Worth, some of the 
robbers were brought to justice. 

Now, for the benefit of those who have never 
experienced a train robbery, and feel very heroic 
when they hear of one, and wish that they had 


been there so that they could show the world how 
the "truly brave” would resist such unlawful acts, 

I will say that there are two very discouraging 
circumstances connected with affairs of this kind 
that tend to throw a damper, as it were, on any 
ebullition of personal courage; one is, you never 
know how many of the robbers you may have to 
contend with; and the other is, a sort of vague 
realization that the robber is not out on this ex- 
pedition just for fun, but if necessary to his ends 
he will shoot; and further, you see, and have to 
acknowledge that he "has the drop.” 

I remember a young fellow- townsman of mine, 
Henry Brown, a son of one of Tennessee’s ex- 
governors, wbo gave up his young life to this mis- 
taken idea of chivalry — one man resisting un- 
known odds. It was on one of the railroads in 
New Mexico some years ago. Young Brown was 
an express messenger, and sealed his devotion to 
what he considered his duty with his blood and 
life. Again, more recently, a train was held op 
on the Illinois Central at Duck Hill, Miss. There 
was on board (as passenger) a young engineer of 
the road (Chester Clark, I think his name was) who 
could not brook the idea of sitting idly in the car 
and allowing the train to be robbed; so he bor- 
rowed a Winchester from another passenger and 
got out to have a pop at the robbers. The usual 
result — the robbers popped first, and Mr. Clarfc 
was a dead man. Now, these two men virtually 
threw their lives away for a mere sentiment. I 
mention these two incidents to rather impress on 
the minds of those who are not familiar* with this 
particular development of our civilization, that if 
they imagine for a moment that the average train 
robber will not back up his arguments to the 
death, they are woefully mistaken; therefore, it 
is better to suffer the temporary embarrassment 
of being robbed of a few dollars than risking the 
certainty (almost) of being killed, and al*> 
jeopardizing the lives of others in an indiscrimin- 
ate fusilade. W. H. Wbslby. 

Nashville, Tenn. 


Outing for June opens with a beautifully illus- 
trated article, "Through Muskoka Marvel-lands," 
by Ed. W. Sandys, in which the author draws a 
charming picture of holiday life, scenic beauties 
and black- bass fishing, in one of Canada’s love- 
liest regions for summer residence. Wielders of 
the willow will find much interest in Thomas 
Wharton’s "Inter city and International Cricket 
in America” in Outing for June. Fine portraits 
of the Philadelphia, Chicago and Lord Hawke's 
teams and other noted players accompany the 
article. 
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Jackson, Tenn., July 9, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

It has been a long time since anything has ap- 
peared in The Conductor from Jackson Di- 
vision 149, which is located in one of the pretti- 
est places in the sunny south, noted for pretty 
women and bald-headed conductors. But the 
boys are the right kind of material just the same. 

Oar secretary belongs to this class, and if we 
couldn’t see John (John Barry, Secretary,) at his 
accustomed place every meeting night, with 
smiling face and hairless cranium, we would all 
have the blues. 

Brother Clonton, the bald-headed conductor 
from the M. & O., is ever with us. I want to 
say right here that Brother Clonton deserves 
much praise for his bravery, for he comes every 
Saturday night, rain or shine, by himself. Last 
meeting he brought with him Brother Barnett, 
whom we were glad to see. Come again, Brother 
Barnett, when ever you can. 

Brothers Martin and Newman have had sick- 
ness in their homes, which kept them away. We 
are glad to state, however, that they are better, 
We miss such useful members as these. 

Brother J. C, Turner, the big fat passenger 
conductor and orator from the sopthern division, 
made a rousing talk some time since. So also 
did Brothers G. B. Harris, W. N. Harris, Mar- 
tin, Wilkinson and others in regard to regular at- 
tendance. They, in an eloquent way, pointed 
out the good which would be derived thereby. 
The effect of such argument is apparent. Come, 
Brothers, one and all, and if you can't talk like 
those silver-tongued orators, your presence will 
inspire us with renewed energy and hope. 

When we look back and see what a wonderful 
change there has been, and the good that has 
been accomplished all over our land and country 
in the last few years, we cannot help but feel 
proud of the principles we advocate, and now, 
with our united support and with the noble 
standard bearer we now have, success is ours. 

The editor must have been surprised some time 
since when so many names were sent in for The 


Conductor. Brother Phillips (our Bob), to 
whom this credit is mostly due, is a hustler. 
Brother Phillips was chosen journal agent at the 
same meeting which elected me as correspondent. 

I promised to let the boys hear occasionally, in 
my feeble way, from Division 149. We are very 
well pleased with our superintendent, trainmaster 
and our runs. 

We run from Jackson, Tenn., to Mounds, 111 ., 
distance 115 miles; which run crosses the great 
steel bridge which spans the Ohio river at Cairo, 
111 . Southern division for freight, Jackson, 
Tenn., to Water Valley, Miss., distance 117 miles. 
Passenger Crews, North Jackson, Tenn., to 
Cairo, 111 . South Jackson to Canton, Miss., dis- 
tance 235 miles. 

As it is almost time I was checking off and get- 
ting my way bills ready, I will close for this time. 
With best wishes for the success of all, 

I am yours in P. F.. 

A. H. Hill. 


Farnham, July 3,1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

It is now some time since the many readers of 
our journal have heard from Division 80, up here 
in Canada. Do not think, Bro. Editor, that we 
have "thrown up the sponge,” so to speak. I 
can assure you such is not the case. I may say 
that such a calamity as that would not be con- 
sidered for a moment. In other words, we are 
prospering very well, as I will show. 

At our last meeting, June 19th, we worked upon 
three condidates. One, Brother Elliott, for 
whom we had a dispensation, we gave the full 
work. The other two, Brothers Nicholson and 
Dolan, one degree each. We have four more 
names now on the list and who are ready to join 
us as soon as we can receive them. These men, 
I have every reason to believe, will make good 
members. They have been employed here some 
years and their characters are, to the best 
of my knowledge, A 1. We want good material 
and will take no other if we know it. 

I was much pleased to see some of our long 
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absent Brothers present at the meeting. Among 
whom were Brothers Wallace, Houle and Ca- 
bana, and who filled their offices (pro tern) with 
much credit, the regular officers not being able 
to attend. 

It is our desire, if permission be granted us, to 
move our division to Montreal. You no doubt, 
brother Editor, will think that we are of rather a 
roving disposition, but that is not so. Our aim 
in so dbing is because we consider it will be for 
the interest of the Division. We have members 
in Montreal who are there every Sunday and who 
cannot attend the meetings where held at present. 
Then again, we have other members who can 
reach Montreal on meeting days better than at 
Farnham, so we think it our duty to go there. 

Our summer time bill took effect on June 29th. 
But few changes in the running of crews were 
made. As is always the case when a new bill 
comes out some are suited and others are not. 

In my next I hope to report still more favora- 
bly. Yours truly in P. F., 

Whistle Cord. 


Editor Railway Conductor: 

In my travels through the south I find it well 
organized, but, sorry to say, I met a good many 
Brothers who need instructions in the lecture. 
I had a very enjoyable trip and met many new 
faces. All are jubilant over the success of the 
Order, and all Divisions are taking new members 
at each meetings. Yours in P. F., 

J J M. 

Roanoake, Va., July 19, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

How can I atone for my apparent neglect. I 
had the honor of correspondent conferred on me 
by our division and have never written a line. I 
can only say in my own defense, that I have not 
been idle or inattentive to the interests of our 
noble Order or to the particular wants of our 
own division. At the time of being honored as 
above I was also elected chairman of grievance 
committee, and have had considerable work in 
that line to take up my time. However, if you’ll 
ask the boys to forgive me, I’ll resolve myself 
into a vestibule train, with unlimited speed and no 
stops, and promise to be on time when the fiscal 
year winds up. 

I fully intended making my first letter descrip- 
tive of our entire system, giving official list, etc., 
but will defer this for my next letter, when I hope 
to have something good to tell you. As it is now, 
we are lying low, with our grievances all pre- 
pared, awaiting the return of General Manager 
Sands, who is expected home from Europe about 
the twenty-fifth of this month. 


Stonewall Jackson Div. 216 now has one hun- 
dred and twenty members in good standing and 
each meeting sees new additions to* our number. 
Too much praise connot be given* our Chief Con- 
ductor. Brother Bondurant is handling the div- 
ision in a masterly manner on strictly business 
principles, keeping a watchful eye on the treasury 
as well as the material presented for membership. 
For example: our division felt in need of new 
rolling stock, which was voted on and carried, 
when Chief Bondurant promptly assessed the 
members to pay for same and left the treasury 
intact. The boys submitted, but we will have 
our revenge on conductors yet to learn the road. 
Hurry up our wagon. 

The St. Louis division in its circular advocat- 
ing legislation restrictive as to officials, has struck 
the key note to our situation. No more common- 
sense, practicable proposition could be made, and 
it is the plain duty of every man in every divis- 
ion to support the measure. The democratic 
platform has a plank for our protection; support 
that measure, too, boys, and state legislation will 
be easy enough. Don't let the measure die out 
Give St. Louis credit for the initial* step and 
second the movement by active co-operation and 
the reward will be ours. 

The life of a conductor is not always what it 
seems. To the passer by it is a pleasant occupa- 
tion. How different it is to the initiated. Days 
of gladness are followed by days of sadness in 
rapid succession. We have been exceptionally 
free. For the past six months only two cases of 
death have been reported to me. One, the death 
of Mrs. Julia Powers, wife of Brother John E 
Powers, of the Radford division, N. & W. R. R* 
Mrs. Powers' illness was of short duration, and 
her untimely death at the age of twenty-five cast 
a gloom over a large circle of friends. She was 
an estimable lady. Brother Powers has the sym- 
pathy of the entire community in which he lives. 
If possible, a still sadder case was the death of 
Captain Wm. Hays, a passenger conductor on 
the Shenandoah and Roanoake division of the N. 
& W. R. R. Conductor Hays signed his last 
orders at 12:40 a. m., and at 1:05 a. m., his life - 
less body was picked up by his crew about ten 
feet from the track where bis train was wrecked. 
The wreck was a singular one. It was the night 
express running at a high rate of speed when the 
centre of the train began to side track, leaving 
engine and forward part of train safe on mam 
track. Captain Hays was crossing the platform. 
Just where his train parted* he was thrown 0 
and instantly killed. He was fifty-eight years 0 
age and had been a passenger conductor for more 
than thirty years. About twenty-five years was 
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gpggtffjth the Pennsylvania R. R. Co., the past 
twelve with the Norfolk and Western R. R. 
Captain Hays left a wife and two grown children 
-Carrie and Frank — and hosts of friends to 
mourn his loss. 

Business is fairly good over our entire system 
at this time, and the boys are contented . Brother 
Witter Hutchings, oar oldest passenger conduc- 
tor, though a young man in years, has been ap- 
pointed train master of the Roanoake division of 
tbeN. & W. R. R. Here is a case of the right 
man in the right place. No sooner had the boys 
beard of the appointment being posted in bulletin 
book, than the whole page was covered with sig- 
natures of the best pleased set of men you ever 
saw. Superintendent Bransford is to be con- 
gratulated on his sound judgment in making this 
appointment. Brother Hutchings is a member 
of Dauphin Division 134, Harrisburg, Pa., but 
has been with us over twelve years. 

Trusting your forbearance in reproducing this 
badly vntten letter, 

I remain yours in P. F. , 

F. P. C. 


Kansas City. 

Editor Railway Conductor '. 

I see that Kaw Valley Division No. 55 does not 
often trouble you with correspondence, so I 
thought I would say a few words in favor of it. 
We are in a very prosperous condition, having 
now 263 members in good standing. We con- 
sidered it of importance to give our members an 
opportunity to visit us, so have changed our 
meetings to every Sunday at 10 o'clock a. m. , and 
have moved into new quarters. We now meet at 
1013 Walnut street, and have a beautiful hall, 
with no stairs to climb, and hope all Brothers 
who come this way will step into the elevator and 
make us a visit. We have a Chief (Brother Van 
Bergen) who will make you, welcome at all times, 
ind our worthy Secretary a~d Treasurer, 
Brother Ashley, will make it so pleasant for you 
hat you will be sure to want to call again. We 
save a very creditable attendance, considering 
the way our members are scattered around on so 
may different lines of railroad and many of them 
tiring at a great distance. I would like to urge 
ipon the Brothers the necessity of members of 
he 0 . R. C. transferring from a Division (when 
hey mQve into new fields of labor) to a Division 
there they can attend and be active working 
lembers, and have all the benefits that belong to 
member. I am sure this would not weaken any 
f your Divisions, and it will surely, make mem - 
ers more punctual in attendance. Many of the 
•oys, after being away from home a short time, 
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forget they have one, and don't care to go back, 
forgetting they have Brothers whom it is their 
duty to visit. And again, I would like to call the 
attention of the Brothers to the necessity of 
prompt payment of dues and assessments of all 
kinds. I find we have much difficulty in collect- 
ing assessments for grievance committee and for 
general protection fund, and I am in favor of be-, 
ing very strict with the Brothers in these matters, 
for if we would make the O. R. C. what we 
would all wish it to be we must be prompt in 
everything pertaining to the Order. Brothers, in 
less than a year we will again be called to the 
Grand Division. Now is the time for the 
Brothers to come to the Divisions, and especially 
the “kickers," who pay their dues when com- 
pelled to do so, and litand on the street corners or 
go to the ball game and find fault with what the 
working Brothers have done and tell what they 
would do if they were there. Now, Brothers, go 
to the Division and do some of the work and see 
how it goes for yourselves. Do not say, “Bro. 
B, C, or D is always in office." Come to the Di- 
vision and we will put you in the chairs, and give 
the old wheel-horses a chance to rest up. 

We often sit idly by or lie on a lounge half 
asleep in our Division room, when if we were to 
wake up and think for a moment we could spring 
something on the Brothers that would be of last- 
ing benefit to the Order and to ourselves. There 
is one subject that if the Brothers would take up 
could not be exhausted in a lifetime. That is the 
necessity of the members all being insured in 
some way. How many sad lessons have we been 
called upon to witness of the neglect of insurance. 
And do you ever think when the letters come into 
our Division soliciting our aid that you and 1 
must help to pay for the neglect of some careless 
Brother as well as pay our three or six dollars a 
month to keep up our own insurance? 

Now, Brothers, while it is bard to say it, the 
time will come when we will have to give a severe 
lesson in this very matter and some poor widow 
and orphans will have to pay the penalty. I can- 
not see why the wives of our Brothers do not 
urge, nay compel their husbands to insure their 
lives. Brothers, sisters, how often have you and 
I been called upon to stand by the grave of a 
member of our beloved Order who had unex- 
pectedly been called upon to meet bis God and 
•listened to the minister pray to God to feed and 
clothe the widow and the orphans. 

How often have you seen a widow and her little 
orphan children stand weeping bitter tears at the 
loss of a husband and father, and we have asked 
someone, “Is he insured?" The reply is, “No; 
he intended to be but put it off." Did you ever 
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see the prayers ot the minister teed the poor hun- 
gry babes or put shoes on their cold feet or 
. clothes on their naked limbs when the cold blasts 
of winter comes? No. If they are fed and 
clothed we must do it, or we must be the instru- 
ments in the hands of God to da it, for prayers, 
while good, cannot be eaten or worn, and the 
• charity of this world is too often very chilly. 
And do we not feel when we are laying away the 
remains of a Brother who has been so neglectful of 
his duty that it is a shame for such a one to have 
ever had a wife or child, and when the letter 
comes to our Division saying, “Brother A., who 
was killed, left a wife and five or seven children 
with no means of support," that we, yes you and 
I, must pay for this neglect. 

Now, I trust what I have' said will waken up 
some of our Brothers who are careless in this 
matter and induce them to secure themselves and 
family from want or charity. Hoping I have not 
worn out your patience, 

I am yours in P. F., 

W. Welch, P. C. C. Div. 55. 
• — 

Those Wives of Ours. 

Written for The Railway Conductor. 

Before the peep of rosy morn 
Sends forth its first adventurous ray; 

When call-boy’s piping voice is heard, 

To speed us on our toilsome way; 

Our souls revolt, our temper sours; 

In Morpheus’ arms we’d silent lay, 

Were it not for, those wives of ours. 

“Husband, awake! 'Tis after four, 

And are you not due to leave at five? 

The caller’s come and gone; the train 
Is all made up; my sakes alive, 

You’ll be late!" With verbal showers 
Our inconsiderate selves they drive, 

Those energetic wives of ours. 

When o’er the lady passenger, 

With cap up-tip’d, we politely bend; 

And she our kindness to requite, 

Her tickets and her smiles extend; 

We'd own allegiance to her powers, 

And, perhaps, more close attention lend, 
Were it not for, those wives of ours. 

— L. W. Canady. 

Conductors’ Ball. 

Tuesday night's ball given in the city hall by 
the Order of Railway Conductors was one long to 
be remembered by those who participated in the 
dance, as well as by the conductors. There were 
guests present from a number of neighboring 
towns, and the hall was well crowded — too many 


for comfort. The Light Guard orchestra of Car- 
thage, Mo., arrived on the noon train, and the 
music seemed to excel that furnished by the same 
musicians at the Washington ball. The dance 
began about 9 o'clock, and as the dancers took 
their places on the fioor, they formed a dazzling, 
beautful sight, the ladies being superbly attired in 
the season's fashionable styles. Every one pres- 
ent had a compliment to pay the Neodesha girls 
for their beauty and grace, and they made a rich 
feast for the eye, one that beggars description. 
Dancing continued until about 12 o'clock, when 
occurred a brief lull to enable the dancers to re- 
pair to the Occidental hotel and become refreshed 
by partaking of one of Mrs. Brown’s choicest 
suppers, which means a good deal, as those who 
have been guests at the Occidental on such an oc- 
casion well know. Some asserted that Mrs. 
Brown even out did her former efforts to prepare 
a grand banquet. Having eaten supper, dancing 
resumed and continued some time, when the music 
ceased and the terpsichoreans went home with 
wearied limbs and light hearts, thankful there is 
such a thing as an Order of Railway Conductors 
and that they know so well how to entertain and 
please. Perhaps there was no one present who 
did not often wonder when a repetition of such an 
event would occur, which can only be answered 
by the “Knights of the Punch." Among the 
visiting guests were the following: 

Carl Gray, of Carthage, Mo. 

Charles Simmons, of Anthony. 

Mr. Lighter, of Chanute. 

Miss Nettie Chase, P. L. Nathan, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. E. Converse, of Fredonia. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. N. Richardson, Mr. and Mis. 
Carver, of Altoona. — Wilson County (fCas.)S**. 

Cleveland, O, June 19, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

Not having seen anything lately in The Con- 
ductor from this place I will try and give you a 
few items. 

Business on all lines out of here is very good 
and prospect of a big summer’s work is good, 
especially with the Valley. Our new scale of 
wages went into effect June 1st, and is conceded 
by all railroad men in this section to be the best 
scale in the state. We are getting $2.87 for con- 
ductors and $1.90 for brakemen, ten hours or less 
to constitute a day. Our old rate of <pay was 
$2.80 and $1.80, with twelve hours for a 
day, or about that. We are satisfied anyhow, but 
the dispatchers cannot get us over the road fast 
enough to suit the officials, but you can bet they 
try to keep us inside of the ten hour limit 

When we take everything into consideration 
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we wonder that we got as much as we did, for 
there were only eighteen conductors and eighteen 
B. o£ R. T. men involved in this. 

If a few more settlements of this kind can be 
made in this section Division 14 will have to get 
a larger holt. 

Now a word in regard to insurance. Brothers 
what are your thinking about, not to carry any in- 
surance? How many of us is there that is well 
enough fixed to be without it? Your answer must 
be not many, and by that answer we condemn our- 
selves. There is scarcely any of us but what 
have some one that is dependent on us for their 
support, and many of us large families. Brothers, 
are we doing our duty to our families and to our 
Order to go unprotected any longer? It does not 
cost so much but what any of us can carry at 
least one policy. 

Take Division 14, for example. In the past 
eighteen months we have lost six members by 
death and only three were insured. One of them 
left a widow and seven children, and no insur- 
ance. If some of the uninsured were here to see 
for themselves I think they would soon provide 
for the loved ones that are sure to be left be- 
hind sooner or later. 

I hope that at our next Grand Division there 
will be a law passed compelling every member of 
the Order to carry one or more certificates of the 
mutual benefit department. 

Yours in P. F., Newt. 


Bradford, Pa., June 24, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor \ 

It is not very often you are troubled with a cor- 
respondence from Division 200, but when we have 
Brother Wilkins with us and spend such an en- 
joyable evening as we always do, I like to have 
all the brothers know it. 

We save up all our undecided questions and 
when he comes he makes them all clear, and then 
we go on and have a pleasant visit the balance of 
the evening, and after all a good supper, which 
all Hard-working conductors enjoy. Such was 
the case last evening. Brother Wilkins left this 
morning for Oil City, and may good luck go with 
him. 

No. 200 is prospering finely. I am not at pres- 
ent prepared to say just what our roll call is, but 
will look it up. 

There has been some changes of late. Our 
worthy chief, G. C. Fagnan, who for seventeen 
long years was employed as conductor by the W. 
N. Y. & P. Ry., has retired from railway service 
and can now be found at 117 Main street, where 
he keeps a first class drug store, and I can assure 
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any Brother who comes this way a royal welcoem 
if they will take trouble look George up. 

Another of our Brothers, F. M. Brown, has re- 
flected great credit oq Division 200 by being 
nominated to the state legislature at Harrisburg. 
We all hope to see Brother Brown elected. 

We are sorry to note the serious accident which 
happened to Brother McMan, while in the dis- 
charge of his duty. He was badly crushed about 
the hips, but with good care there is hopes of 
his recovery. 

Now, if The Conductor can find room for this 
perhaps I shall be encouraged to write again. 

Yours in P. F,, Dock. 


Boone, Iowa, June 20, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

I see you give the M. C. B. car coupler a slap 
every month regularly. I cannot understand why. 
This coupler or the same thing I think (the Chi- 
cago steel coupler patterned after the Janney) 
has been in use on the C. & N. W. R’y for the 
last two years. Everybody likes it. Personally 
I have never had occasion to chain up a car 
equipped with above coupler. Never saw one 
out of order but what was easily repaired by 
train crew, and it looks as if over a half of our 
cars are now so equipped. Haz*e never heard of 
a brake man being injured by one. Its no use trying 
to convince men that are actually using these 
couplers that they are not the best in use. It may 
be some few officers , clerks, &c., ,&c., don’t like 
them, but train men as a rule think they are the 
best coupler yet invented, or at least I speak for 
the C. & N. W. Ry freight men by a large major- 
ity. Any man who advocates link and pin coup- 
lers is away behind the times and had better keep 
his opinions to himself or get the advanced rail- 
road men down on him. 

Yours in P. F., 

Coupler. 


Moberly, Mo., June 17, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

Division 49 having no elected correspondent, it 
falls to the lot of individual members to keep the 
brothers of other divisions posted in the workings 
of Division 49. 

We think we are keeping abreast with the times 
for we are initiating all the good material as fast 
as they become eligible. We may not be in- 
creasing as fast as some of the divisions of the 
Order are, for the Wabash changes men seldom, 
which makes the supply limited, a fact which 
will be proven by a glance at the following list of 
conductors in the oassenger service, nlany of 
which wHll be recognized as old-timers on this 
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system: Brothers Paul, McSweeney, Uptegrove, 
McCabe, Welden, Bell, Flory, Beckley (or Wa- 
bash Bill), Hartman, Copeland, Reach, Church, 
McLain, Johnson, Dalton, Vinyard, Robinson, 
Ackert, Nebergall, Murray, Callahan, Stephens, 
Whitney, Walsh, Travis, Cunningham, Roberts 
and Carter. 

As the freight crews would make too long a list 
to mention the names of all, will just give the 
number of crews in service on the western di- 
vision, which is fifty-five, and very few of the 
conductors but what belong to the Order. 

We are very well organized, but a great many 
of the Brothers would be benefited by attending 
division meetings as often as possible and keep- 
ing posted in the workings of the division and the 
Order in general. 

I am pleased to see that members of 49 are 
taking an interest in the benefit department, 
which, if it was general, would put a stop to a 
great many of the charitable requests we receive 
from some unfortunate Brother or his family. I 
do not object to assisting a Brother or his family 
who through some physical ailment cannot take a 
policy, as a case of this kind is deserving of as- 
sistance, and every division should do its part in 
seeing that no Brother or Brother's family are in 
need when so afflicted. 

I do not think the secretaries are as prompt in 
answering letters of inquiry as they should. I 
was appointed to correspond with several di- 
visions on the Wabash system, which I did the 
day after my appointment, which was three 
weeks ago, and have received answers from two 
only. I noted in my letters prompt reply re- 
quested. This is a poor way of attending to such 
matters, as it is of interest to the Order as well 
as official business. 

I saw Brother V. P. Hart, of Division 60, in 
our town during the past week. I understand he 
is working in the interest of Mr. Dalton for gov- 
ernor of this state, and every laboring man, 
especially railroad men, should use their influ- 
ence in the same direction is the opinion of, 

Yours in P. F., J. 


Seymour, Ind , June 20, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

To-day finds us, the employes of the Ohio & 
Mississippi, wondering in our minds as to wheth- 
er we are working for the O. & M. or B. & O. 
At any rate we place no faith in the many con- 
flicting rumors, and "we are here first," so let 
the procession move on. 

The O. & M. have in the past proved them- 
selves equal to the occasion, and we hope to 


prove to them by our actions and our work in the 
future that let come what may, as general mana- 
gers, we are worthy their consideration — at stated 
intervals at least. 

We are enjoying splendid times. It don’t mat- 
ter how it was brought about, we are "in it" just 
the same. The luck, or success as you please, of 
the O. & M. is certainly phenomenal when com- 
pared with other roads, and for which the em- 
ployees are justly entitled to a portion of the 
credit. Being one of them / know it. But while 
conceit is certainly one of the essential qualifica- 
tions toward a rai'road man’s success, it should 
be tempered with a considerable amount of dis- 
cretion, or at least, horse sense. 

This brings to mind a little occurrence which 
took place some years ago on the O. & M., where 
a conductor, of about five years’ experience and 
unusually good luck, having got in trouble, was 
promptly removed. In the daily routine of bis 
duties, he being moderately prompt in his re- 
ports, work, etc., and having grown strong in the 
belief that he was one of the main spokes in the 
wheel, he had reasonably(P) figured in his own 
mind that his place could hardly be filled, bat to 
his surprise, another conductor took bis crew, no 
grass grew over the track, the boys didn't"#) 
out," but on the contrary made just as good time, 
the company paid their interest, passenger and 
freight traffic held up just the same, trains came 
and departed on time, and — he wasn't missed. 
He wasn't missed to the extent that any brother 
conductor even went to the office to "help him 
out." Sure, he did not belong to the Order, and 
had no desire to then, yet he felt just as keenly 
the lack of sympathetic feeling that should exist 
in all toward each other, even though it be not 
sealed by a solemn vow, with blood-curdling pen- 
alties attached 

This to show those who imagine that their re- 
spective roads are resting on their shoulders, that 
we, as individuals, are but a drop in the bucket. 
'Tis only when out of work that we can properly 
imagine our insignificance, when compared with 
our superiors in worldly positions. To be where 
we are even now, is our own fault. Were we 
less distrustful and more charitably inclined to- 
ward our fellow men we would be far better off. 
God hasten the time when all back-biting, all 
gossip, all personal prejudice, and all animosity 
in railroad circles may be laid aside, and we may 
stand as one, for one common good of all, and 
for the betterment of ourselves as employes, as 
husbands and fathers, and as law-abiding citizens, 
is the wish of, Yours in P. F., 

C. W. M. 
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Seymour, Ind.,' July 21, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

Another month has rolled around, bringing 
with it, in its varying changes, its sorrows and 
its joys; bringing safely to some homes loved 
ones, and to others life long misery. 

After all, the life a railroad man is similar to 
that ^of a soldier, 'though more hazardous by far. 
When death does overtake them, either from vio- 
lence or natural causes, their demise causes but 
little thought in this busy, hustling world. ’.Tis 
only in their immediate family that they are 
truly missed. The great mass of railroad trains 
arrive and depart at their accustomed time just 
the same, showing how small a space we occupy in 
the great railroad world. The death of a railroad 
man isn't -wont to carry to the mind of the aver- 
age reader thoughts that naturally occur in read- 
ing of wrecks or casualties where lives of the 
traveling public are sacrificed. There seems to 
be a feeling that such is their natural fate or d .s- 
tiny sooner or later, and gradually the hearts of 
the reader become hardened to recital of such 
scenes. It would seem to a careful thinker that 
of all classes of workingmen, the railroad man 
should be the most ready to meet death when it 
comes in its various forms, yet it is just the op- 
posite. 

Accustomed to a life mingled with hardships, 
and yet pleasureable; thrown in constant com- 
pany of men of the same jovial minds, the seri- 
ousness of the future has but few terrors for 
them. Many are suddenly snatched away with- 
out a moment's warning, yet let us hope that He, 
at the dual day, will carefully weigh their good 
deeds, and they may not be found wanting in the 
balance. 

The brightest spot on earth to them should be 
their home,' for surely none know better how to 
appreciate its comforts than they, yet such isn't 
always the case. Burdened with cares and re- 
sponsibilities while on the road, they should all 
feel that a cheerful home and loving inmates 
await their coming, when with their minds freed 
of monotonous duties they may rest. Were this 
all real there would be many more good railroad 
men than there are to-day. Where does the 
fault lie? Sometimes in the husband and some- 
times in the wife. Railroad men, accustomed as 
they are to rigid discipline while on duty, should 
be masters of themselves at home as well as on 
the road, and many times a little forbearance at 
home, such as their pride would prompt them to 
use with their men, would oftentimes save harsh 
words with loved ones. Each time one would be 
additionally encouraged with confidence in him- 
self— * 'for the greater soldier is he who is master 


of himself. " With but little thought for the fut- 
ure the ordinary railroad man plods along each 
day, trusting to good luck to carry him safely 
through, reasoning within himself many times, 
“that when I get old and unfit for duty there will 
be time enough to think of the hereafter." 

Seymour Division has taken one commendable 
step, a£ least, toward providing for the proverb- 
ial rainy day by adopting a 1 'benefit depart- 
ment," paying a weekly benefit of $5 and funeral 
benefit of $50. Dues are 50 cents per month, 
payable on the 20th of eaclj month. To us it 
will be rather in the form of an experiment, but 
we hope to make a success of it. 

At our last meeting we were honored with the 
presence of C. S. Miller, the eagle-eyed orator 
of St. Louis Division No. 3, and J. R. Stanton. 
The latter is one of our staunch members, but 
on account of his runs cannot attend regularly, 
hence we speak of him as a visitor. And a good 
meeting we had, interspersed throughout with re- 
marks by the captain, on the Homestead trouble, 
etc. 

For a small city we have a good membership of 
65, and our attendance is generally good. Thus 
far since our reorganization we have managed to 
always have subjects of interest to all under dis- 
cussion, thereby making it an object for all to at- 
tend. While we were taught in the past that the 
O. R. C. was an order only in name, we have 
learned different since, and are well pleased with 
its workings. The Order is now and will always 
be just what men — its members — make it, and 
standing around on street corners howling about 
its weak points and its n anagement will never 
change it. 'Tis a duty we all owe our Grand 
Officers, ourselves as members, and as conduct- 
ors to each take an active part in remedying 
these evils wherever they exist. While friendly 
criticism is invited through’ The Conductor, 
there are some things that should be discussed in 
our Division rooms only, and through our dele- 
gate make our wants known at the coming con- 
vention. 

Our list of subscribers is swelling slowly, but 
we hope to come to the front soon. With best 
wishes for all conductors and for the Order in 
general. We are yours in P. F., 

C. W. M. 



When Carnegie dies there will remain many 
who will call him a philanthropist, because he 
has given money to found public libraries and 
colleges. He was given the freedom of Aberdeen 
yesterday, and opened a public library to which 
he had given 5,000 of the dollars wrung by him 
from the workmen at Homestead, Pa. Eleven 
workmen and some others were given the free- 
dom of the Celestial City at about the same hour. 
— St. Louis Chronicle. 
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THE HOMESTEAD WARNING. 

On July 6th, at Homestead, Pa., there occurred 
an event which, from its far reaching eff cts, may 
be of not less importance to the American peo- 
ple than the bombardment of Fort Sumter thirty 
years ago, or the Boston tea party something 
over a century ago. From the time of its oc- 
currence until this writing, the papers have been 
full of it, and a day has not passed that the sub- 
ject has not been discussed by practically all the 
people of this broad land, so that the circum- 
stances are no doubt familiar to every reader of 
The Conductor, and there are but few who 
have not already formed opinions in regard to 
the action of both the employers and the strikers. 
Yet we should be direlect in our duty should we 
fail to present in the plainest language at our 
command our opinions of the trouble, the lessons 
that we ought to learn therefrom, tnl the danger 
that menaces us in the future. 

In order that the matter may be fully under- 
stood, we present as briefly as possible a sum- 
mary of the events leading up to the battle of the 
6th. The workmen emp)o\ed in the Carnegie 
works at Homestead all work under a contract 
similar to the contracts made between the mem- 
bers of the Order and railway companies, that 
for those who are members of the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron and Steel Workers being for 
three years, and based upon the selling price of 
steel billets, provided that price does not fall be- 
low a certain specified amount. The contract, 
or "scale,” as it is called, terminated June 30th, 
and as early as in January, the superintendent of 
the works invited the committee representing the 
members of the Association in Homestead to 
meet him and formulate a new scale. He also 
advised them the company wished to deal with 
the association, as it was less trouble to them 
than to make individual contracts. This being 
in accord with the ideas expressed by the author 


of "Triumphant Democracy,” the principal owner 
of the mills, it was accepted by the committee 
and the members as being in good faith and a 
new scale was prepared, which, however, differed 
but very little from the one which was shortly to 
expire, but it apDlied to only a portion of the 
works, owing to the fact that a portion had bees 
reconstructed with new machinery and the em- 
ployes wished the old scale to continue in force 
until they should ascertain by experience, just 
what could be done with the new machinery, 
when a new scale would be prepared for that por- 
tion and a proper allowance made for what had 
been done under the old scale. 

Meantime the superintendent had endeavored 
to induce the 1 emp'oy£s in other departments to 
make individual contracts instead of continuing 
as an organized body, but without success. A 
number of conferences were held between the 
committee and the representatives of the com- 
pany without result, and in the light of later 
events, it is fair to assume that the representa- 
tives of the company were deliberately deceiving 
the men and had no intention whatever of making 
a settlement, but were simply "playing for time." 
While negotiations were in progress, the men, 
hopeful and confident of a fair settlement and 
willing to make any reasonable concessions, the 
Carnegie Steel Company succeeded the former 
organizaticn and the notorious H. C. Frick as- 
sumed control of all the Carnegie works as man- 
ager, the change taking effect, technically, July 
1st, but practically immediately, as shown by the 
results. 

The annual convention of the Amalgamated 
Association met in Pittsburg in June, and re- 
viewed the scale suggested by the Homestead 
committee and approved it. 

Meantime, the company were building "Fort 
Frick,” which of itself should have warned the 
workmen that there was no opportunity for an 
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adjustment. At a final meeting between the 
committee and the representatives, which was at- 
tended by Mr. Frick, the latter gentleman evinced 
his usual arbitrary disposition and soon left the 
room. The committee understanding from this 
the futility of further effort, were about to leave, 
when Superintendent Potter urged them to re- 
main, and said that he would personally endeavor 
to persuade Frick to give them further considera- 
tion. 

The principal points of difference were upon 
the minimum price of steel billets and the time 
for the termination of the scale, the employes 
wishing to make the minimum $25, while Mr. 
Frick had given as his * ‘ultimatum" $22, and in- 
sisted that the scale should terminate December 
31 instead of June 30, while the men wished the 
time to remain June 30. When Mr, Potter of- 
fered his services as intercessor, the committee 
authorized him to say that the committee would 
make the minimum rate $24. Mr. Frick’s reply 
was that the company would sign the scale on a 
$23 basis provided it should terminate December 
31st, and immediately declared the conference at 
an end, and has since refused to meet or confer 
with the committee, and the day before the ex- 
piration of the old scale discharged all the work- 
men and announced that they could only return 
to work as individuals and that the association 
would not be recognized, thus showing that his 
definite purpose was to provoke a war with the 
association. There is but little doubt he was 
placed'in charge simply for the purpose of defeat- 
ing organized labor and ultimately employing 
non-union labor in all the Carnegie mills, and the 
erection of the "fort" was a declaration in advance 
that it was his purpose to use the methods for 
which he was already notorious. Immediately 
upon being locked out, the workmen took meas- 
ures to prevent the importation of non-union men 
and gave Mr. Frick the opportunity that he un- 
doubtedly wished, and, while no damage had 
been done or even threatened, he appealed to the 
sheriff to protect the works from threatened de- 
struction. It is unnecessary to recount the puer- 
ile actions of the sheriff, who seems to be a man 
who wished to accommodate capital but feared 
the votes of the employes and consequently did 
nothing, and after a pretense that would have 
been ludicrous if the consequences had not been 
so serious, called on the governor for troops. The 
governor declined and the sheriff appealed again, 
but when asked by the governor what steps he 
had taken, he was nonplussed and could not re- 
ply. Then comes Frick again on the scene, or 
rather he does not come, but sends a Pinkerton 
army, and there followed the bloody work of the 
6th. For the refusal of the workmen to recog- 


nize a flag of truce when first shown by the men 
imprisoned on the barges and for the cruelty to 
the helpless prisoners, there can be no excuse. 

It is true that the provocation was great, and 
that the friends and relatives of the men shot 
down by the Pinkertons were in a frenzy of pas- 
sion and grief may well be believed, k but that a 
majority of the Pinkertons were human wolves 
does not excuse the captors in also acting like 
wolves, nor does the grief of the bereaved excuse 
the majority of the workmen, who, as it seems, 
aided and furthered the attacks a upon the prison- 
ers, whom the leaders endeavored to protect. It 
is much to be regretted that the advice and coun- 
sel of O’Donnell and other leaders was unheeded, 
fcr had their directions been observed, there 
would scarcely have been a paper or a man who 
would have dared to condemn the men for their 
defense of their homes and lives against the men 
who were hired for the express purpose of shoot- 
ing them down, 

And were these men solely or even primarily 
responsible for the bloodshed, or even for the at- 
tacks upon the prisoners? Are not the men who 
sent the Pinkertons with the deliberate intent of 
provoking a battle and bloodshed the most guilty? 
And with the knowledge .that we now have, is 
there a man who can honestly say he is not fully 
convinced that this was just the purpose of Frick 
in sending Pinkertons to Homestead? Bear in 
mind the fact, as shown later, that he had made 
arrangements with Bob Pinkerton for this force 
of 300 armed men before he terminated the con- 
ferences with the committee; also that the sheriff 
not only knew of the arrangements made, but 
sent a deputy to lead the vagrants to attack the 
workmen. It is claimed that many of the so- 
called Pinkertons were workmen whom it was in- 
tended to get into the works in this way, but if 
they could not be got in as workmen, how in the 
name of Heaven could it be expected that they 
could be introduced as Pinkertons, the very name 
being a stench in the nostrils of every working- 
man in the land, and is anything more than this 
one statemeqt needed to convince any one that 
the real purpose was to provoke a fight? 

Bob Pinkerton contradicts this, and says that 
the men were all ‘'regular officers," who had long 
been in the employ of the agency; that none of 
them were employed for the occasion, but all 
were "professionals." One of the tenets of the 
Pinkerton code that is always observed, is ' ‘never 
tell the truth if falsehood can be made to an- 
swer," and that this principle was religiously ob- 
served in this instance is proven by the fact that 
of the statements made by the heads of the 
agency in Chicago, New York and Philadelphia, 
all differed and no two were anything alike. The 
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truth probably is that there were no experienced 
ironworkers among the men on the barges, but 
there probably were a few honest laborers who 
had been lied to and tricked into going; that 
there were a few ' 'regulars” and that the balance 
were made up of the class usually picked by this 
agency for enterprises of this character, from 
such places as “the levee" in Chicago — men 
whose business is theft and robbery; who haven’t 
the slightest compunction in regard to taking life 
if it can be done without danger to themselves, 
and who are always ready for a chance of this 
kind where they can take life without probable 
penalty, and which offers an easy job and a possi- 
ble chance for plunder. The facts bear out this 
supposition in regard to many of those on the 
barges, for while the city tough is always ready 
for a fight provided the advantage is largely in 
his favor, as soon as these men found they were 
to face men who not only had guns but would use 
them, their only anxiety was for a secure hiding 
place. Such a fight was very different from the 
usual opportunity of shooting down unarmed 
men and women. It is our deliberate opinion — 
knowing, as they knew, the history of the Pink- 
erton agency; the character of the two men at 
its head; its entire disregard for law and their many 
murders, not only of workmen, but of women and 
children — that the workmen of Homestead not 
only had a right to prevent the landing of the 
Pinkerton force, but that it was their solemn duty 
to prevent it by force of arms if necessary. It 
was the first duty of the sheriff to prevent it, 
and had he performed his duty he would not have 
been a co-conspirator with Frick and the mill- 
owners in the murder of Homestead workmen. 
It a body of armed men had been taken into 
Pennsylvania for any other purpose than to co- 
erce workingmen, what a howl would have been 
raised all over the land; or suppose, for instance, 
that a detachment of the Iowa National Guard 
to the number of 300 had been on board of the 
"ironclads," the whole power of the state of 
Pennsylvania would have been exerted, if neces- 
sary, to prevent their landing, and if that had 
not been sufficient, the national government 
would have interfered. But as it was only the 
Pinkerton army no authority interfered. Had 
the sheriff performed bis duty, when first notified 
by the company that they intended to import an 
army, he would have notified them that they 
would not be permitted to do so, and upon the 
first attempt, not only the army itself, but all 
concerned in the attempt to invade the county, 
would be immediately placed under arrest. Had 
the sheriff taken such a course, bloodshed would 
have been avoided and there would not be a man, 
woman or child in America that would not ap- 


plaud him for such a righteous action. He would 
have compelled the respect of even Frick, who 
now doubtless despises him for a tool which he 
has used. Here, too, is where the governor of 
the state failed to show himself equal to the 
emergency. He deserved the approbation of all 
for refusing to employ the soldiery at Homestead 
without cause, but he forfeited that approbation 
when he failed to take steps for the punishment 
of all engaged or concerned in the invasion. 

At this writing it looks as if Carnegie's wealth, 
aided by misapplied laws and perverted justice, 
would succeed in defeating the Amalgamated Assc- 
ciation and those who are allied with them, and 
in striking a blow at organized labor that will be 
felt through the entire length and breadth of the 
land, and more or less by every organization. 
The Conductor does not desire to pose as an 
alarmist, but we verily believe that unless there 
is a radical change in the administration of the 
laws, we shall fall upon troubleous times in the 
near feature. There will come a time when the 
people will rise in blind rage and the scenes of 
the French revolution will be repeated on Ameri- 
can soil . The carnage at Homestead is bat the 
the forerunner of worse to come unless condi- 
tions are materially changed. "God help the 
rich, the poor can beg," is a maxim that has done 
duty for a long time, and that has fully exempli- 
fied the general tenor of law-makers and law-dis- 
pensers, but the time is at hand when it will no 
longer answer. Laws made and dispensed to 
protect and enrich the already overflowing coffers 
of the few, with the idea that they will protect 
the poor, must be radically changed to prevent 
such a tidal wave as may possibly sweep from the 
face of the earth the greatest nation at present in 
existence, in its present form at least. The 
press writes glibly of anarchy and anarchists, but 
what can be expected of the poor and ignorant 
when the wealthy are protected by law in employ- 
ing armies to shoot at their bidding? The claim 
is made that the Pinkertons were not armed until 
after they were in Pennsylvania. Supposing 
they were not, does a legal quibble of this kind 
change the purpose of their employment or the 
self-evident fact that they were employed and 
sent to Homestead for the sole purpose of pro- 
voking trouble?. Is there any more anarchy in 
the wildest frothings of # John Most or the reck- 
less bravado of Bergman than in the acts of 
Frick and the Carnegie companies? Far be it 
from us to even indirectly approve the murder- 
ous act of the assassin Bergman, or to encourage 
in the slightest degree anything in the way of the 
righting of wrongs by force and bloodshead, bat 
we do believe it our duty to try to point out that 
such things are but the legitimate sequel of the 
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Homestead lockout and the battle of the 6th. Is 
it particularly strange that a man who, perhaps, 
has brooded over wrongs, real or supposed, until 
he is monomaniac upon the subject, should rea- 
son that if Frick may hire an army to kill men 
by the score and be free, “will not I do humanity 
a service by killing him; and if I suffer the ex- 
treme penalty, will not I be a martyr in the cause 
of right and justice?" We see, too, much and va- 
ried comment upon the fact that the workmen of 
Homestead might have used force to prevent oth- 
ers from taking the places vacated by them and 
that troops are yet necessary to protect the new 
employes. Long sermons are preached to us 
through the capitalistic press about the duty of 
the laborer to comply with the law of the land, 
and much is made of the violations of law and 
the rights of others by the workmen. The ser- 
mons, though, are principally on the effect as ex- 
hibited by the workmen and the cause provided 
by the employer is overlooked entirely. It is an 
axiom that no one will endeavor to controvert, 
that no man has a right to use force to prevent 
another from working, and that no one of the 
Homestead men has a right to intimidate an- 
other from working in the Carnegie mills. The 
men who do the intimidating and who would, 
perhaps, assault the “scabs," will freely admit 
that by doing so they violate the law, and isn't 
there something in the way of extenuation for 
them when we find a court, miscalled, “of just- 
ice," enjoining strikers from trying to persuade 
men not to take their places and the same court and 
same judge, when appealed to by the strikers, re- 
fuses to enjoin the employer from persuading 
dealers to refuse to furnish material to other em- 
ployers that employ union labor? If A may be 
ordered by a court not to talk to B for fear he 
will persuade him not to work for C, ought not 
the same court to prohibit C from saying to D, 4 'if 
you sell brick to £, who employs A and his fellows, 
I and my associates will boycott you and ruin 
your trade?" The “just judge" says “no," 

We are told that the ballot is all powerful and 
that it must be used rather than the bullet, but is 
it extremely surprising that the men who cast 
nine-tenths of the ballots in the United States, 
after finding themselves deceived, tricked, and 
cheated again and again, and the ballot cast in 
good faith and sincerity perverted and used to 
bind them faster, shall finally resort to the bullet? 
When such conservative and generally respected 
men as Judge Gresham predict a reign of terror 
unless relief comes, is it not time for all to soberly 
and thoroughly consider our present situation 
and the road we are traveling? 


“TIN SOLDIERS." 

President Ingalls of the “Big Four" is quoted 
as saying that “the conductor who objects to train 
collectors, is one who is not satisfied with his 
salary, " and while the language in itself is not 
objectionable, for conductors, like other men, are 
seldom satisfied with their salaries, but would 
always like to get a little more, still the inference 
given that the one who so objects is so much dis- 
satisfied that he embezzles from the company, is 
objectionable, and we find it difficult to believe 
that Mr. Ingalls made the remark in the spirit in 
which it is attributed to him at least. It may be 
broadly stated as a fact that all conductors ob- 
ject to collectors and the exceptions are so few as 
to “prove the rule." The few who do not object 
are those who have philosophically determined 
to ignore the indirect accusation that is always 
made and ignoring the evil, accept the good of 
the system. Were the collectors placed on trains 
simply and only to relieve the conductor from 
the extra labor and vexation and to enable him 
to give his full attention to the safety of his train, 
certainly no conductor would object, and in that 
.case when one was found who did object, the 
suspicion credited to Mr. Ingalls would be justified 
perhaps, but as it is, the placing of collectors on 
trains is a direct accusation of dishonesty against 
the conductors, and is resented by them exactly 
as it* would be by any other class of men of equal 
standing and intelligence. It is an undeniable 
fact that in a great many cases, the passenger 
conductor has too much to do; too many things 
to look after, and he should be relieved of the 
duty of collecting fares and tickets; many acci- 
dents have happened just because the conductor 
had too much to look after, and the conductor 
certainly will not object to being relieved of a 
part of his labor if the relief does not come in the 
way of an unjust charge against his integrity. It 
is not the collector per se that conductors object 
to; it is the idea that is implied by the employ- 
ment of collectors, that the latter are honest and 
tho conductors are not. The Conductor be- 
lieves that collectors ought to be employed on all 
passenger trains with very few exceptions. It 
believes that there should be a definite and com- 
plete division between the duties of running the 
train and of collecting the revenues from it. It 
should not be done, however, as a reflection upon 
conductors nor because they are less honest than 
men who may be employed as collectors, but 
simply and only because the passenger conductor 
ought to be free from the matter and able to give 
his whole attention to his train. The experience 
of all roads that have made the experiment, has 
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been that the percentage of dishonesty is greater 
among collectors than among conductors, and it 
is but a short time ago that the papers were filled 
with accounts of the arrest of collectors on Mr. 
Ingall’s own road. We are aware that this ex- 
pression will meet with criticism from members 
and conductors generally and our position on the 
matter should not be misunderstood. The col- 
lector system as it is, we unhesitatingly condemn; 
as it ought to be, we approve and believe that 
the time is rapidly coming when conductors will 
be asking railway officers to put collectors on the 
trains rather than asking to have them taken off. 

SPEAK THE WHOLE TRUTH. 

* 'He who speaks clearly the trilth and in be- 
half of the law is a much better friend of labor 
than he who, in labor’s name, encourages the 
committers of crime." The above from the Rail- 
way Age, is a truth that cannot be controverted, 
but the Age does not “clearly speak the truth" 
in the article from which the quotation is taken, 
and in which it pats itself upon the back and 
complacently congratulates itself as the qnly true 
friend of labor. The Age supposes a strike 
at Homestead and dates all the trouble 
from the opposition of the workmen to 
the landing of the Pinkertons and con- 
sequently condemns the employes for all that 
has occurred. No writer or paper 4 ‘speaks clearly 
the truth" in regard to the Homestead troubles 
that does not go back to the commencement of 
the conpiracy to disorganize and disrupt organ- 
ized labor in the mills. The Age has no word of 
condemnation for those who employed the Pin- 
kertons with the very evident purpose of provok- 


of its stand in favor of law." This is not true so 
far as we have been able to observe; the condem- 
nation of the Age is for its notorious unwilling, 
ness to be fair to the men, and its invariable 
habit of ignoring their side of any question, just 
as it has in this instance. The railway papers 
published in the interest of the employes invaria- 
bly condemn the lawless actions of the men, bm 
they claim, with The Conductor, that when the 
law fails them, they have a right as American 
citizens to protect themselves from assassinatioo 
by hired ruffians, and while the war between the 
workmen and the Pinkertons was illegal, the 
workmen had at least some excuse for their ac- 
tion in opposing them, and their opposition was 
no more illegal and certainly not so much of a 
wrong as the importation of an armed body of 
men to crush them. 

BEING A ROLLER. 

H. C. Ayer, who owns rolling mills in Youngs- 
town, and confesses to having more money invested 
in iron and steel works than he wishes he had, 
said to some friends to-day: “We learn faea 
the newspapers that some of the striking d 
men earn as much as $15 a day. These arefe 
rollers. The statement falls short of the Mi, 
for many men in my employ at similar work \m 
earned $20 and $40 a day, and they can do it a 
evening dress without 'soiling white gloves They 
are skilled men in their line. Upon their skill 
depends the merchantability of our product, and 
it is costlier to put inexperienced men in their 
places than it is to pay them $40 a day.”— Besu* 
Journal. 

The above is a fair sample of the thousandsaf 
instances in which truth is perverted and made 
to do duty as falsehood and of the means taka 
to prejudice the general public against world* 


ing the workmen to an outbreak — no censure for 
the purile conduct of the sheriff who admitted a 
share in the conspiracy to import the Pinkertons, 
but censures the governor for not investing Miff- 
lin township with an army before the laws of the 
commonwealth permitted him to do so. It goes 
on to hold the workmen responsible for the at- 
tempted assassination of Frick and says “it was 
the normal fruit of the tree of lawlessness which 
the strikers had planted." It ignores completely 
the fact that there was no strike, and that the 
workmen were locked out by Frick while they 
were endeavoring to effect a settlement, and that 
he not only locked them out, but announced that 
they must surrender their organization. If in 
the sentence last quoted, the Age will substitute 
“Carnegie Steel Company" for the word strikers, 
it will come somewhere in the neighborhood of 
truth. It complains of being abused by “certain 
of its railway contemporaries who profess to be 
especially devoted to the cause of labor because 


men and handicap them in opposition to a Hi* 
tion of wages. In iron and steel mills, tbedfod 
workmen are not paid by the day, but far ike 
amount of work done, and it is true, that under 
exceptionably favorable circumstances, some ci 
them may earn on some particular day the 
amount above stated. Mr. Ayer suppresses con* 
siderable information. A “roller” is what in 
other industries would be termed a “foreman." 
and has charge of a train of rolls and is respon- 
sible for the product turned out; he is paid lor 
all the work done by the train of rolls under bis 
supervision, and from the amount he receives, be 
pays the “helpers," usually five or six men. If 
the product of a heat is not perfect, he gets no 
pay for it and in some mills is fined by being 
compelled to pay for the material. Mr. Frick 
testified before the congressional committee, that 
250 days per year was a fair average of the time 
the men work, the mill being shut down for a 
considerable time each year for repairs, etc 
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The average pay of “heaters” and "rollers” has 
been published as $12 to $15 per day in the 
Homestead mills, and it is claimed that the high- 
est wages are paid there, yet in the statement 
submitted by Mr. Frick to the congressional com- 
mittee, the average fell considerably below these 
amounts. But let us suppose that it is $15, which 
makes $3 750 per year. Is that such an extrava- 
gant rate when compared with the profits on the 
product of the mills, it having been conclusively 
shown, notwithstanding Mr. Frick's refusal to 
give information on that point, that the net profit 
is from $7 to $18 per ton? It is quite possible 
that a “roller” might work for a short time at a 
train of rolls producing merchant iron in white 
gloves and evening dress without soiling them, 
but io that case, he would simply give orders and 
superintend. A conductor might work at a wreck 
in kid gloves and evening dress without soiling 
them, but he is not likely to do so, nor is the 
“roller” likely to attempt anything of the kind, 
and that he might do such a thing is stated just 
to prejudice people who are ignorant of the iron 
industry and the work of rolling iron. This item 
is on a par with Frick’s statement that Home- 
stead workmen rode to their work in carriages; 
he did not state, though, that the men who ride 
are the “heaters" who work in a veritable hell, 
and that the riding is almost a necessity. They 
work with no clothing at all except duck trousers 
and a pair of heavy shoes with cork soles three 
or four inches thick, and just as soon as their 
work is finished, they envelope themselves com- 
pletely in a heavy blanket, get into a tightly 
closed vehicle and ^re driven home where the 
utmost care -is taken to avoid taking cold. 


John F. Miller, general superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania lines in the southwestern system, 
was in the city yesterday, and when asked why it 
was when the Pennsylvania lines were doing such 
an enormous business it was necessary to cut 
down the number of men employed in the shops, 
said: “Our expenses are enormous, and we have 
got to reduce them somewhere; again, there is no 
money to our lines in hauling passengers for $15 
to New York and back, or from Indianapolis to 
Chicago for $3.75 ” This statement does not 
coincide with the reports of the passenger offi- 
cials. They say that the revenue from the pass- 
enger business on the Pennsylvania lines was 
never larger or even as large before. At the 
present time the road is going to no extra ex- 
pense to haul the increased travel, or at least the 
increased cost per passenger woultj be trifling. 
If Mr. Miller is correct in his statement it would 
seem that the rate war is reacting, affecting the 
workingman in a manner which is anything but 
pleasing. — Indianapolis Journal 
Mr. Miller is not correct in his statement, but 
like many other railway officers he has an “eye 
to the main chance,” and does not propose to 
miss an * pportunity. The Pennsylvania like 
most other roads is always seeking an excuse for 
“decreasing expenses” by putting a greater bur- 
den on the employes, either in the way of a di- 
rect reduction of wages or by an increase of 
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labor. Let some one suggest a little legislation 
and they straightway proclaim that they must 
“reduce expenses” and they usually succeed in 
making the employes believe the tale and induce 
them to aid in defeating legislation and then they 
— “reduce” just the same. They “reduce” if 
some one suggests a restriction to a two-cent rate 
and passenger men and all join in telling how 
much they will lose by it. They engage in rate 
wars and cut the rate to half a cent a mile and 
the passenger men tell how much money they are 
making, while the superintendents and managers 
tell of losses and they must “reduce.” If the 
Pensy is losing so much money on its passenger 
traffic it’s an easy matter to stop the leak. 


CARNEGIE ON FRICK AND THE CAR- 
NEGIE STEEL CO. 

“Peaceful settlement of differences should be 
reached through arbitration. I would lay it 
down as a maxim that there is no excuse for a 
strike or lockout until arbitration of differences 
had been offered by one party and refused by the 
other. 

“Some establishments in America have re- 
fused to recognize the right of the men to form 
themselves into trade unions, although I am not 
aware that any concern in England would dare 
take this position. 

“The right of the workingmen to combine and 
to form trade unions is no less sacred than the 
right of the manufacturer to enter into associa- 
tion and conference with his fellows, and it must 
sooner or later be conceded. Indeed, it gives 
one but a poor opinion of the American workman 
if he permits himself to be deprived of a right 
which his fellow in England has conquered for 
himself long ago. 

! 'While public sentiment has rightly and un- 
mistakably condemned violence, even in the form 
for which there is the most excuse, I would have 
the public give due consideration to the terrible 
temptation to which the workingman on a strike 
is sometimes subjected. To expect that one de- 
pendent upon his daily wages for the necessaries 
of life will stand by peaceably and see a man em- 
ployed in his stead is to expect too much. 

“In all but a very few departments of labor, it 
is unnecessary, and I think improper, to subject 
men to such an ordeal. In the case of railroads 
and a few other employments it is, of course, es- 
sential for the public wants that no interruption 
occur, and in such cases substitutes must be em- 
ployed, but the employer of labor will find it 
much more to his interest, wherever possible, to 
allow his works to remain idle and await the re- 
sult of a dispute than to employ the class of men 
that can be induced to take the places of other 
men who have stopped work. Neither the best 
men as men, nor the best men as workers are 
thus to be obtained.” 

In view of his past utterances and the present 
condition of things in the mills owned by him, 
where is there a more pitiful hypocrite than this 
man who attempts to pose as a philanthropist? 
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The O. of R. T. have secured an advance in 
pay on the Union Pacific. 


W. H. Thomas, of Division 257, at Herring- 
ton, Kansas, was a pleasant caller recently. 


# * 

* 

The secretary of 243 inquires for R. M. Mc- 
Kinney. Can any reader give him any informa- 
tion ? 


New York City Division No. 54 gave a picnic 
at Lion Park, August 4th, which was a complete 
success in every way. 


O. & M. passenger ' conductors have laid aside 
the regulation coat and are wearing dusters and 
white caps during the heated season. 


to regulate the employment of the telegraph oper- 
ators. In view of the recent Harrisburg accident 
it would seem to be neces^ry. 


Wr* regret to learn that the genial “Dick” Fitz- 
gerald has been confined to the house for several 
weeks with a badly sprained ankle. 

* # 

* 

Receivers were appointed on the 25th inst. for 
the E. T., V. & G. system. Henry Fink andC. 
W. McGhee are the receivers, and, of course, the 
old management will be retained. 


We are pleased to note that Brother Sargent 
has decided not to run for congress. He is in 
the right place now and js too good a man to be 
lost in the National “be ar garden." 


The O. & M. have purchased twenty large 
freight engines of the Rhode Island build, and 
the first one will arrive about the last of July. 


The last issue of the Weekly Review of Taylor, 
Texas, announces that it will hereafter appear as 
the Texas Railroader. We wish Brother Carter 
and his associates continued and increased suc- 


Any one knowing of the whereabouts of C. L. 
"V. Felkner will confer a favor by communicating 
with M. D. Felkner, 65 Fifteenth street, Coving- 
ton, Ky. 

*** 

If Job Wood, who writes on an A., T.»& S. F. 
letter head, will send his postoffice address, the 
Grand Secretary will be glad to reply to his in- 
quiry. 

*** 

New bridges are being rapidly built all over the 
main line, and the O. & M. to-day ranks second 
to none in first-class improvements. 


Through freight runs have been placed be- 
tween Cinti and Louisville, and this business is 
rapidly accumulating — much stock, meat, etc., 
being daily handled. 


Governor Routt has refu?ed to renew the Pink- 
erton license in the state of Colorado, and for 
such refusal deserves the thanks of every honest 
person in America. 


Mr. C. P. Hammond, superintendent of the A. 
& C. division, having resigned, Mr. J. A Dodson, 
superintendent of the S. C division at Columbia, 
has been transferred 10 Atlanta to fill the va- 
cancy. 

« # 

* 

John A. Hill, of Locomotive Engineering is 
looking over railroads in England and Germany. 
Readers of that excellent paper may expect to 
hear from him in regard to them through its 
columns. 

V 

The “block system" is being criticised on ac- 
count of the Harrisburg accident recently. It is 
not the “block system" that is at fault, but the P . 
R. R. system of operating it with cheap and inex- 
perienced telegraph operators. 


J. B. S afford, of the Safford coupler, has in- 
terested himself in the matter of raising a fund 
for the education of Brother Hall’s children, and 
his energy and push will be a valuable aid to 
those having the matter in hand. 


The B. of L. E. of Pennsylvania advocate a law Witnesses before the coroner's jury in Penn- 
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sylvania should be careful or they will criminate 
themselves under Judge Magee's ruling. If they 
saw the battle at Homestead they are guilty of 
participating in it. 

V 

Colonel Streator could not wait an instant to 
punish a soldier who “hurrahed” because Frick 
was shot, but we have seen no record of the pun- 
ishment of any soldier for insulting women on 
the streets of Homestead. 

V 

If the member of the Benefit Department, 
who, in July, mailed a letter at East Buffalo, N. 
Y. t to the Grand Secretary, which contained 
money, will send his name and identify himself, 
the money will be placed to his credit. 


Anchor Line Division No. 217 gives its first an- 
nual excursion and picnic at Slippery Rock Park, 
August 20th, and invites all who can make it con- 
venient to be their guests on that day. The Con- 
ductor extends thanks for an invitation. 


We are pleased to note the promotion of two 
worthy members of Macon Division 123— Brother 
S. I. Downs to be train master at Columbus, and 
Brother C. L. Bruner to be general yard master 
at Macon, both on the Central Georgia. 


The August Century contains an illustrated 
article on “An Ascent of Fuji the Peerless.” Ja- 
pan’s great sacred mountain is called variously 
Fuji-no-yama, Fuji-san, Fujiyama, Fusiyama, 
and Faji plain and simple, but the first two are 
considered the proper spellings. 


As chairman of the joint committee of conduc- 
tors and brakemen of the “Q” system during the 
recent conference with the management, Brother 
Ed Corwin won deserved praise and before leav- 
ing was presented with an elegant silver mounted 
pipe by his associates on the committee. 


Trenton Division No. 42 will give its fifth an- 
nual excursion August 23d, and this time it will 
be to Kansas City. Those who have been “over 
the road” with this Division on any of their 
former* excursions will need no urging to join 
them again. 

* # 

* 

A report is being circulated that the N. Y. & 
N. E. will employ girls as waiters on its dining 
cars instead of darkeys. It will be a novel ex- 
periment, but if it enables the traveler to get 
meals without hiring the waiters to bring them to 
him, it will be a popular departure. 

* 

Commissisoner Stevens, of Massachusetts, has 
just been re-appointed by Governor Russell, which 
is pretty conclusive evidence that a practical em- 
ploy^ makes a good commissioner. Brother 
Stevens is a member of the B. of L. E. and has 
held the position a number of years. 


Among the papers which express themselves 
plainly in regard to the Pinkerton outrage gener- 
ally and at Homestead particularly, the Cleveland 
Press is a notable example, and its utterances 
give ample evidence that it is on the side of the 
workingman and not subservient to capital. 

*** 

A movement to raise a fund for the education 
of the orphans left by the late Brother John A. 
Hall, of the Switchmen's Journal , was inaugur- 
ated by the Carmen’s Convention, and it is a 
movement that should have general support. 
Particulars will be given when the details are 
arranged. 

# * 

# 

Some organization publications express sorrow 
for Frick. The Conductor does not and if it 
did would be hypocritical. We condemn the 
assassin, but we cannot find by a minute examin- 
ation that we are at all sorry that Frick himself 
has been compelled to undergo a little of the suf- 
fering he has so many times inflicted upon others. 


A convention has been called at Indianapolis, 
Ind., for the purpose of forming a national union 
of street car employes. The circular calling the 
convention is issued by President Gompers, of 
the A. T. L., and it will meet in Manshur's hall 
at 12 m., Monday, September 12th. 


By a vote of 13 to 16, the Kentucky senate 
killed the bill prohibiting railways in that state 
from employing inefficient men as conductors and 
engineers. The sixteen senators who voted 
“nay" should be marked by all interested and their 
“promises” taken at their actual value hereafter. 


Hyattsville, Md., has adopted the single tax 
system for local taxation and the advocates ot 
that system have an opportunity to practically 
demonstrate its superiority, though of course the 
opportunity is not so good as it would be were 
the field wider. 


Mr. F. W. Carnahan, M. of T. at Atlanta, 
goes to Knoxville to assume new duties in office 
work, and Brother F. C. Worley, of Division 152, 
who is trainmaster at Rome, has his duties ex- 
tended to Atlanta. Mr. J G. Lindsey, C. D at 
Atlanta, assumes the duties of M. of T. between 
Atlanta and Macon. 


We are pleased to note the enactment of a co- 
employ6 law by the lower house of the Kentucky 
legislature by a practically unanimous vote. 
The senate which killed the bill regulating the 
employment of conductors and engineers will un- 
doubtedly protect their friends, the railways, 
when it comes to them, though. 


Mr. J. D. Clark, superintendent of Atlanta di- 
vision at Selma has been promoted to superin- 
tendent of the M. & B. division at Mobile, vice 
G. R. Talcott, resigned. The boys regretted to 
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lose Mr. Clark, but as Brother E. T. Horn, of 
Division 220. formerly yardmaster at Knoxville, 
has been made trainmaster in Mr. Clark’s place, 
they are satisfied. 

* * 

* 0 

The Conductor can hardly credit the report 
that Brother Rickard, at present railway commis- 
sioner in New York, denies that he ever signed 
an agreement by which he secured the position 
and agreed to use his influence to have a conduc- 
tor appointed to succeed him. The original docu- 
ment was missing for some time, but it lies be- 
fore us as we write. / 


Mr. Frick declined to give the Congressional 
committee any information as to the expense of 
production in the Homestead mills, and after all 
of his professed eagerness for an investigation, 
he told just what he chose and refused to tell 
anything else, and his evidence summed up con- 
sisted principally of a garbled statement of the 
wages paid and misrepresentation of facts. 


A bill was introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives making it criminal for railways to 
carry Pinkertons, and the Glassworker and Com- 
moner thinks such a law should be matched by 
Pennsylvania making it unlawful for a street car 
line to carry burglars, and it thus cleverly ex- 
poses the ridiculousness of the proposed law. 
The law that is needed is one making Pinkertons 
unlawful. 

V 

The Commoner and Glass-vorker thinks that if 
the democratic convention bad been held in July 
instead of June, Governor Pattison would have 
been the next president of the United States. It 
is but fair to the Commoner , ihough, to state that 
its opinion was expressed before the Governor 
was Superintendent Potter’s guest at Homestead 
and before the troops were ordered out. 


it were not that we get the Age of Labor matter in the 
Switchmen’s Journal, since the former commenced to 

E rin t the latter, we might miss Mr. Rogers’ productions, 
ut as it is we are simply saved a little wear and ,tear by 
this act.” 

The above from the Federationist would seem 
to indicate that reconciliation does not reconcile, 
or perhaps tnis is not the kind of 1 'personal jour- 
nalism" its editor condemned at St. Louis. 


Harry O Neil, formerly a member of Houston 
Division No. 7, was employed as conductor on 
the Mexican Central in August, 1891, and he was 
then reported as sick and soon to leave the City of 
Mexico. Since that time nothing has been heard of 
or from him by his wife, who fears that he is dead. 
Any information in regard to him will be thank- 
fully received and will relieve an anxious wife. 
Address Mrs. H. O’Neil, corner Waverly and 
Everet streets, 5th ward, Houston, Texas. 


Rumor says that Geo. L. Sands is to have an 
important position on the I. & G. N. Mr. Sands 
is an able railway man, and if he will ireat em- 
ployes under him with a little respect and as 
friends, rather than an enemy to be opposed at 
all points, he can be a successful officer. It is 
almost certain though, that in any position be 
may take on the I. & G. N., or, for that matter, 
on any road where he may be employed he will 
find a prejudice against him. 


During the latter part of July Conductors Ed- 
ward Jones and A P. Gould and Brakeman Ed- 
ward Coghlan were arrested for robbing freight 
cars. Jones is a member of the Order and of the 
B. of K. T., and chairman of the general com- 
mittee of the B. of R. T. for the Nypano. We 
sincerely regret that a member of the Order 
should be accused of such a crime, and if the 
accusation is sustained, the duty of his division 
is clear. 


C. C. Scott, of Atlantic Division No. 120, and 
Frank M. Sanders, of St. Paul Division No. 40, 
have formed a partnership and taken the agency 
of the Guarantee Investment Co., of Nevada, 
Mo., for the states of Iowa and Minnesota, and 
they will be glad to send particulars to any one 
who will write them at room 442, Lumber Ex- 
change, Minneapolis, Minn. Both the Brothers 
are widely and favorably known and we wish 
them success. 


The mother and sister of W. G. Miller are anx- 
ious to hear from or of him and fear from bis long 
silence that some accident has befallen him. He 
left Argentine, Kansas, where he was employed 
in the Santa F 6 yard, saying he was going to 
Denver, and a rumor located him in the Rock 
Island yard at Denver. He is about 30 years old, 
black eyes, dark hair and very erect; usually clean 
shaven. Any information sent to W. T. Collins, 
Bivens, Texas, will be thankfully received. 


Every time an officer of any of the organiza- 
tions of railway employes happens to pass 
through St. Louis the enterprising reporters an- 
nounce an enormous meeting to complete a fed- 
eration of all the employes. Brother Clark met 
a committee from the Iron Mountain road on a 
local matte 1 , and reports were immediately wired 
all over the Union that a federation had been 
formed that included five organizations and 125,- 
000 members. 

« * 


Something a little unusual is opposition to an 
interlocking safety switch and signal for a railway 
crossing, but that is what occurred when the "Big 
Four" and C. & O. R. placed one in operation at 
Kansas, 111 . The citizens of that burg petitioned 
the railway commission to prevent its use. The 
reason for the objection was that with an inter- 
locking apparatus trains do not stop for the cross- 
ing, and this will deprive the Kansans of the serv- 
ice of fast trains. 


“The Age of Labor has ceased Its visits to our exchange 
table, probably on account of the roasting this paper be- 
stowed on one of its associate liars, Mr. VV. C. Walsh. If 


On June 29th. Mr. L. Ray Mack and Miss 
Blanche Ingham were united in marriage at the 
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home of the bride’s parents, in Hornellsville, N. 
Y. The bride is the daughter of Brother Ingham, 
an old and respected member of the Order. 
Brother Ingham and his wife have been visitors 
at many of the Grand Divisions, and will be 
pleasantly remembered by many who have met 
them. The best wishes of The Conductor are 
extended to the happy couple. 

V 

St. Nicholas Magazine has been getting sugges- 
tions from its readers as to a national song. "The 
Star-Spangled Banner” seems to have the strong- 
est existing claim to that honor, but one young 
person, who objects to the words but thinks well 
of the music, makes the novel proposition to fit 
the words of "My Country ’tis of Thee” to the 
music of "The Star-Spangled Banner.” The 
editor of St. Nicholas suggests that she seek 
some quiet place and try the effect of mixing the 
two very cautiously. 


Brother Crouse, of the Neodesha Register, has 
the “sympathy” of Brother Martin, of the Na- 
tions, l Fedcrationist , because the former was dis- 
placed from the Kansas legislative board of the 
B. of L. E., after misrepresenting the men who 
placed him on the board. Brother Crouse should 
return the compliment, for if the latter does not 
need the sympathy now he soon will, and the 
cases will be so nearly similar as to warrant "a 
fellow-feeling” that should make these two war- 
riors "wondrous kind.” 


The Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch notes that Miss 
Naidee V. Feltrow has just completed a course of 
dramatic lessons and will soon appear on the stage. 
The Dispatch speaks highly of Miss Feltrow’s abil- 
ity and genius, and members of the Order will 
be interested when they know that she is the 
daughter of Brother Harry Feltrow, secretary of 
the "Old Reliable” and a prominent member of 
Hollingsworth Division of the Order. The Con- 
ductor extends its best wishes to the lady and 
hopes her success may be unlimited. 

V 

Some of the citizens of Homestead, in no way 
connected with the Carnegie mills were sum- 
moned by Sheriff McCleary to act as deputies; 
most of them failed to appear at the appointed 
time, while the few who did appear, declined to 
serve unless H. C. Frick was also deputized, one 
of them saying: "He has more interest here than 
we have, and if he does not take interest enough 
in his property to be one of the guards, we will 
not be.” And why should Frick's millions ex- 
cuse him from serving? 


At the opening meeting of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers’ Grand Convention on May 
ii, in Atlanta, the order was presen ted with a hand- 
some floral welcome offering by Atlanta Division 
1S0, Order of Railway Conductors. The presen- 
tation speech was made by Brother O. Reneau, 
Division 180, who is the O. R. C. member of the 
Atlanta city council, in a very appropriate man- 
ner. Many of the engineers who saw it say it 


was the handsomest design of flowers they have 
ever seen. We are in receipt of a photo of the 
flowers, sent us by Brother M. J. Land, and who 
originated the plan of presenting the flowers. 


The Ohio House of Representatives have 
passed a bill protecting employes in their right to 
organize. As an encouragement to organizations 
such a law is of benefit, but as a matter of pro- 
tection to the individual who may be dismissed 
for becoming a member of an organization it 
will be of no avail, for the employer can always 
find "reasons plenty as blackberries” for a dis- 
missal, and a united and thorough organization 
is worth all the laws that can be placed on the 
statute books. 


While in the discharge of his duties as freight 
conductor on the Michigan Division of the Big 
Four Railway a few days since, Brother A. T. 
Thompson, of Division 103, was instantly killed. 
A letter on the subject received by the G. C. C. 
states that in the trouble thereby brought to the 
Brothers and the bereaved family, such consider- 
ation and assistance was given by the superin- 
tendent and trainmaster as to intensify the re- 
gard and respect of the members for them. It is 
pleasant to hear such expressions of confidence 
and pleasant to know they are merited. 


The Senate committee amended the House 
safety equipment bill, placed it on the calendar 
and then congress adjourned. The employes 
should take such action between now and the 
next session of congress as to make it very plain 
to the members that they are in earnest. A com- 
mittee of five from each of the organizations has 
been suggested and Brother Shaw has requested 
a meeting of such a committee fn Chicago, in 
September, to formulate a plan and organize for 
effective work. We hope to see some good from 
it. 


The greatest of all shows this year will be the 
Minneapolis Industrial Exposition which opens 
Aug. 31. The management have spared no pains 
and expense in gathering what Js conceded to be 
the best display ever within the walls of the 
building. The whole world has been ransacked 
for novelties that will not only please, but in- 
struct as well. The collection showing a fac- 
simile of the abodes of the Cliff Dwellers is alone 
well worth several times the price of admission. 
This unknown race is the marvel of the scientific 
age, and it is only within the past few years that 
anything definite has been known about them. 


Among the supporters of Hon. Dick Dalton for 
the nomination for governor of Missouri, none 
were more enthusiastic or energetic than our good 
friend and Brotner, Volley Hart, of Division No. 
60, and while the railway employes of the state 
were generally disappointed by the result, none 
took it quite so much to heart as Volley. In the 
Dalton headquarters at Jefferson City hung a fine 
crayon portrait of the genial Dick, and many re- 
quests were made for the portrait as a memento 
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of the occasion. Col Dalton, however, decided 
to give it to Hart, and it now adorns his home in 
Sedslia. Hart is a hostler in whatever he un- 
dertakes. 


We commend to Sheriff McCleary and Gover- 
nor Pattison, the following utterance of the 
mayor of Cleveland, Ohio: "We want quiet and 
order in this city, and the importation of those 
men (Pinkerton “officers") tends only to incite 
Tiot. We will have no militia or any arbitrary 
action by the police until outbreaks of violence 
occur. Strikes are unfortunate affairs at best, 
which cannot be helped, even in the best regu- 
lated cities, and although we are put to incon- 
venience by the stopping of the cars, yet there 
are certain rights of the men which must be con- 
sidered." The occasion was a strike of street car 
employes. 

V 

Prof. David P. Todd, of Amherst College, will 
describe in the August Century an ascent of Fuji- 
san, the sacred mountain of Japan. His expedi- 
tion was one of several which have been made 
possible by the bequest of a wealthy and eccentric 
Boston gentleman, who left a fortune of $200,000 
to a board of trustees, with discretionary power 
to employ it in establishing and maintaining an 
astronomical observatory on some mountain peak. 
The fund is now managed by the Harvard Col- 
lege Observatory, and experimental research has 
been conducted at high altitudes in different parts 
of the globe in order to show the precise nature 
of the improved conditions of vision, and to ascer- 
tain the best location for the mountain observ- 
atory. 

*** 

Evidence accumulates that the trouble at 
Homestead was brought on in pursuance of a 
deep laid and long considered plan to cut wages 
and destroy the organizations. Frick and Captain 
Rodgers both testified before the Congressional 
committee that arrangements were made for the 
employment of the Pinkertons on June 25th. 
This was before the lockout and while the men 
anticipated a compromise. It now appears that 
Captain Rodgers made application to have the 
license for his boats Tide and Little Bill changed 
from tugs to passetager boats June n, and this is 
good evidence that the transportation of the 
Pinkerton army was under consideration before 
that date and that the Captain and Frick both 
lied to the committee. 


The Age of Labor has a caustic way of punc- 
turing inflated bubbles that impels us to frequent- 
ly quote, as, for instance, it says of Col. Streator: 
“He has not found the circumstances such as 
made it necessary to shoot any strikers, but he 
promptly got to the front when a private got jubi- 
lant because Mr. Frick’s aristocratic hide was 
perforated by a madman's bullets. The colonel, 
however, should be criticised very gently. He is 
a gallant soldier. His dazzling record as an offi- 
cer consists of having worn blue cloth and brass 
buttons far from fields of battle, and there is evi- 
dence on record to show that he has slept alone 
jn the woods." 


The good sense and good judgment of Captain 
Gerbig of the 8th regiment undoubtedly pre- 
vented a repetition of the bloodshed of July 6th, 
which would have been caused solely by the arbi- 
trary and it seems to us illegal action of Martinet 
Snowden. When McLuckie was released on bail, 
his comrades at Homestead prepared to give him 
a rousing reception and had arranged for a street 
parade and speaking. Snowden issued an order 
to ' stop those proceedings" which if carried out 
as given was certainly a provocation to, rather 
than a prevention of riot. Fortunately Captain 
Gerbig was selected, and by quietly explaining to 
Burgess Bryce and appealing for his assistance, 
the men were dispersed without difficulty or 
trouble. 

* * 

# 

Just previous to his departure for the engineers' 
convention at Atlanta, Ga., while the board of 
adjustment was in session at Washington, Ind., 
Brother W. N. Cox. the delegate for the entire 
membership of engineers on the system, was pre- 
sented, in a neat speech by Frank Evans, with a 
fine solid gold watch, appropriately engraved 
Brother Cox is certainly deserving of such con- 
sideration, and bore his honors with becoming 
dignity. For a number of years he has been re- 
peatedly elected as their delegate, and has proven 
himself on all occasions as equal to any and all, 
and is noted for his ability in handling grievances 
and adjusting same. Bill, accept the congratula- 
tions of Seymour Division No. 301, O. R. C. 


Conductor Tom P. Cooke, lately in charge of 
one of the regular night mixed trains between 
Hempstead and Austin on the H. & T. C., has 
just been promoted to fill the vacancy occasioned 
by the transfer of Conductor John Marshall of 
the main line to the position of extra conductor 
on special trains, such as the monthly pay car, 
etc. Conductor John J. Donovan, on one of the 
regular day freight trains, takes Mr. Cooke's 
place as ticket puncher on the night mixed train- 
Both gentlemen are veterans in service and have 
worked their way up from the ranks. Both will 
fill the requirements of the company in line ot 
promotion, viz., experience, competency and 
good looks. The man to fill Conductor Dono- 
van’s place on the day freight run has not been 
designated yet. 

V 

For some little time past a committee of mem- 
bers of the Order and the Trainmen on theC., B. 
& Q. have been conferring with Vice-President 
Harris and the general managers of the different 
roads in the system, and last week an agreement 
was arrived at that is eminently satisfactory to 
all interested The inflammatory dispatches printed 
in some of the Chicago papers to the effect that 
Mr. Harris refused to treat with the committee, 
and that a strike was imminent, were untrue and 
there was not at any time the slightest danger of 
a strike. The committee were well received and 
courteously treated by the management at all 
times. 

v 

An incident that shows something of the trials 
of the Homestead workmen and a good reason 
why they should object to the presence of troops, 
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is related by the Pittsburg Post. A Homestead 
clergy men was showing a friend, a stranger in 
the vicinity, around the place and on a hill over- 
looking the Carnegie mills and a part of the town, 
the friend placed an opera glass to his eyes and 
turned it toward the mill; he was instantly di- 
rected by a sentry to put the glass away and in- 
formed that no one was allowed to look at the 
works through a glass. In the effete east and 
under almost any of the despotic governments, 
“a cat may look at a king,” but in free America, 
and under a government loudly proclaimed as 
the best on earth, a citizen may not look at a 
Baron Carnegie’s mill. 


At a meeting of the representatives of the di- 
visions of the Order in the state of New York, 
Brother C. E. Weisz was selected as their candi- 
date for the position of railway commissioner to 
succeed Michael Rickard and members of the 
B ol L. £. in New York are pledged to give 
him their hearty support. In view of the agree- 
ment made when Brother Rickard was appointed, 
the fact that there are one or two members of 
that organization who are candidates for the po- 
sition is not creditable to them or to the few 
members who support them. The agreement 
has been strictly kept by members of the Order, 
and there is written evidence from Brother Rick- 
ard to that effect. 


From the way in which it was stated, one would 
suppose that Mr. Frick considers it a crime for a 
workman to ride in a carriage and a personal in- 
jury to the millionaire that he should get pay 
enough to be able to have a carriage. Baron 
Carnegie told the late Congressman Scott that his 
net income from one mill was $5,000 per day, 
and it is stated that he has received $6,000 per 
day from the Homestead mills. It is quite likely 
that this is exaggerated, but supposing that he re- 
ceives only $5,000 or $6,000 per day from all his 
mills, how does it appear for his manager to pro- 
test that because some of his workmen can make 
$14 per day they should be reduced, particularly 
when considering the fact that it requires long 
years af apprenticeship to become a heater, and 
that the work is so severe that only the most ro- 
bust can perform it at all, and only for a short 
time comparatively. 


“Uncle John” Marshall can not wear a mili- 
tary title because during the last spat between 
the states he was one of the few men whom the 
confederate conscript law could not order to the 
front, as he was one of the three locomotive en- 
gineers on duty pulling the trains of the company 
to Millican, Brazos county, then the terminus of 
the Central. He was then a fine looking young 
fellow and always took great pride with his long 
black hair and whiskers and was the envy of all 
the Houston dudes of thirty years ago. In later 
years he washed the coal-dust from his handsome 
face and put on the uniform of passenger con- 
ductor and has worn it ever since with honor to 
himself and the company. When Engineer Mar- 
shall was in the cab of locomotive No. 2 thirty 
years ago the company had three engines for ser- 
vice, and Master Mechanic Rufe Snyder kept two 
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relief gangs of machinists on duty in a wood 
shanty roundhouse keeping them in running 
order. 

* * 

* 

We are'not posted on military affairs, rules and 
regulations, but if Governor Pattison has the 
authority and does not dismiss in disgrace, Colo- 
nel Streator and General Snowden, he himself 
should be peremptorily dismissed by a unanimous 
vote of the workmen of Pennsylvania at the first 
opportunity. If lams had personally shot Frick, 
Streator could not have punished him and he 
would have had* a trial. But for what seems to 
have been but a freak of boyish bravado, he is 
punished by a bit of torture from the dark ages, 
inflicted without trial and by order of an officer 
who is unworthy to bear the name of soldier, and 
to this torture the general in command adds 
additional punishment and disgrace, and this, too, 
without trial, and then prates of “treason, an- 
archy and riot" as an excuse. If these two offi- 
cers are not dismissed in disgrace our opinion of 
the manhood of Pennsylvania citizens will be 
materially changed if the national guard of that 
state is not reduced to a corporal’s guard within 
the next few months. 

V 

“In this case a human fiend has a young man 
tied by the thumbs and hung up. The fiend sits 
in his tent, gives the order and the young man is 
strung up by dupes of the officer. In this misery 
he is asked to apologize, but stoutly refuses. He 
is kept hanging there until even the fiend himself 
allows him to be cut down. The outrages of In- 
dians, who know nothing but savagery, have been 
written of much, but I believe that Sitting Bull 
in his palmiest days would have scorned to do 
what that man did. If a dog had been hung up 
in Pittsburg the humane agent would have taken 
action, but here is a human being treated like a 
brute. It does not look as though the spirit of 
barbarism had been removed from our Christian 
civilization.” — Rev. J. D. Sands , of Pittsburg, 
on the lams outrage. 

v 

The National Federationist , the self appointed 
representative of the Supreme Council of the 
United Order of Railway Employes, learns from 
The Conductor that the organization is non est 
and prophecies that “system federation upon the 
plan first proposed for national federation will 
yet prevail.” We dislike very ^much to display 
our ignorance, but if system federation is to pre- 
vail on the plan proposed for national federation 
and national federation has proven a failure 
how will it be any improvement on the U. O. of 
R. E., and if system federation is national feder- 
ation, how can it be system federation? Possibly 
our esteemed contemporary can demonstrate that 
the terms are synonymous and that white is black 
and vice versa, but it’s too deep for us, and be- 
fore endorsing the prophecy, we wait further 
particulars. 


Chairman Oates of the Homestead Investigat- 
ing committee is said to be verv much chagrined 
because the committee declined to accept the re- 
port that he had written, and postponed its re- 
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port for further investigation. It does not seem 
to us that a postponement was necessary, and it 
is likely that the postponement may be the be- 
ginning of the end of the seemingly energetic ac 
tion of our law-makers. They probably expect 
that things will quiet down by next December so 
that no action will be necessary. The commit- 
tee deserve credit, though, for rejecting Chairman 
Oates’ report if it is as stated in the press dis- 
patches. His final decision was that congress 
could do nothing for want of jurisdiction, and 
when it is remembered that this same Chairman 
Oates tried to bury the original Watson resolu- 
tion in his committee and announced that there 
would be no report on it, because congress had 
no' jurisdiction and that it was only resurrected 
in obedience to an order from the House, the de- 
cision he arrived at after weighing(?) the testi- 
mony is not surprising. 


James Bryce, one of the Homestead workmen, 
seems to express the general determination of his 
fellows. He says: 

“Until Mr. Carnegie secures two or three additional 
amendments to the constitution, our right to keep and 
bear arms will not be infringed. We are not children in 
Homestead; we know o:ir rights, and we will maintain 
them. There are men here prepared to lay down their 
Jives in defense of what is, or what they think is, right, 
and surely we have the right to drive away an illegal force 
of hired assassins, brought here for the sole purpose ot in- 
timidating us. When the militia of Pennsylvania came 
we were prepared to give them a hearty welcome, and 
General Snowden saw tit to refuse contemptuously *our 
advances. Well, we can get along with the troops or with- 
out them. We are Amerxcans wno are not so fond of life 
that we will not stack it up, and call anybody, we care not 
who, that attempts oppression. The people outside do 
not understand this Homestead position. Most of the 
men expecting continuous employment here have put their 
savings into homes, which will be lost if we are to be 
driven away from this town. The Carnegie mills were 
built up by us; the great profits of tin concern were made 
by us. Our labor was expended for Scotch castles and 
free libraries. We do not say that Carnegie, Phipps & Co. 
do not own the mill property, but we do say that we have 
some rights in it ourselves. We have been constantly led 
to believe that the Amalgamated Association would be 
permitted to direct and control our interests. We have 
bought Mr. Carnegie’s land on that theory, and we are now 
dn such a position that we must lose all that we have or 
win this fight. I think we will win it.” 


The informations made against the leaders of the Home- 
stead rioters on the charge of murder were not made by 
the coroner, sheriff, district attorney, or other officer of 
Allegheny county or of the commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, but by the secretary of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, not, however, he says, as an officer of the company, 
but as % “private citizen.” But to this statement the' sec- 
retary immediately added the following one: “Our prep- 
arations for these prosecutions began on June 29.” That 
is to say, the company began to make preparations for 
prosecuting 1,000 of its men on the charge of murder on 
the day that it broke off negotiations with its workmen, or 
seven days before the murders were committed, or before 
any signs of murder or lawlessness were in evidence. 
This fact, taken in connection with Chairman Frick’s 
statement, made to the congressional committee, that he 
employed the Pinkerton force on the 26th of June, or three 
days before he broke off negotiations with the employes 
of the company, has the appearance of grave significance. 
The secretary further said, according to the Associated 
Press report: "There are good cases against 100 of these 
men, and from now on twelve to fifteen informations will 
be made every day. The idea is to make them just as fast 
as the authorities can handle them. — Philadelphia Ledger. 

Can there be any further doubt in the minds of 
any one, as to the persons who are guilty of mur- 
der in connection with the battle of Monongahela? 
On another page we have cited proof that prepa- 
rations for the introduction of the assassins were 


commenced early in June, and now we have the 
admission of Secretary Love joy that preparations 
for the prosecution of workmen for murder was 
begun June 29th, a full week before the deaths 
occurred for which they are charged with murder. 


A pleasant event took place here this morning, | : 
when train No. i, northbound, pulled in. After I 1 
Conductor Regester had reported his train at the 1 
telegraph office he was met outside by a delega- ! 
tion of railroad boys belonging to the Austin di- j' 
vision of the Central. Engineer Brady, the old* : 
est man in the service on the Austin branch, held 
a tine gold watch in his hand and tried to make a 
speech, but failed, although he had rehearsed it l 1 
half of last night. Conductor Donovan was re- f 
quested to fill the position of orator and he ac- 1 
quitted himself in a splendid manner. Conduc- 
tor Regester had only seventy seconds in which 
to return thanks before giving his engineer the 
signal, “Go ahead." The inscription inside the 
case is. “Presented to our friend, William Reges- 
ter, from the employes of the Western division of 
the Houston and Texas Central railway, June 8, 
1892." Conductor Regester exchanged places 
with Conductor Darrow of the main line a few 
weeks ago after nineteen years continuous service 
on the Austin division. The testimonial was 
purchased by men representing all departments 
of the division and shows their high esteem of 
the recipient. 

We clip the above from a Galveston paper and 
congratulate Bro. Regester, who is a worthy mem- 
ber of the Order. 

# * 

* 

For several days during the first of the month, 
extremely sensational stories were printed by the 
penny-a-liners of the Kansas City and St. Louis 
papers in regard to a huge “conspiracy between 
ticket agents and conductors running into Kansas 
City to defraud the companies," the newspapers 
detailing with great circumstantiality the exact 
modus operandi of the conspirators. The out- 
come was to be the dismissal of practically every 
conductor running into Kansas City, as well as 
all the ticket and passenger agents, and the anest 
and prosecution of most of them To prevent a 
recurrence of anything of the kind, collectors 
were to be placed on all trains, the Missouri Pa- 
cific being named as the first road which was to 
employ the “tin soldiers. " Notwithstanding the 
denial of General Manager Smith, the papers 
persisted in repeating the stories, while several 
days after the denial, a dispatch from Kansas 
City stated that “this morning a collector went 
out on every train on the Missouri Pacific road." 

No conductors have been discharged, no "con- 
spiracy" developed and not a single collector has 
been employed, and none will be employed, by 
the Missouri Pacific, at least. 


A Bxjne correspondent criticises us for criti- 
cising the M. C. B. coupler, and says that on the 
Northwestern it is perfection, but we are inclined 
to think that our good brother assumes a little 
too much in saying he speaks for the employes m 
the freight service, neither does he attempt to ex- 
plain why the percentage of injuries in coupling 
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has largely increased during the past two years, 
and if he will visit the "scrap heap" in either 
Boone or the other terminus of his run, we think 
he will find ocular evidence that the M. C. B. 
coupler does break. We would also like to have, 
if it can be procured by our Boone brother, a 
record of the coupling injuries on the Northwest- 
ern for the past five years and see if the percent- 
age of injuries have not materially increased 
with the introduction of the vertical plane coup- 
ler. We willingly take a place with* the “back 
numbers" if to advocate a link and pin coupler 
places us there. It should rot be understood 
that we advocate the old link and pin draw bar 
though; we believe that there are real automatic 
couplers of the link and pin type that are very 
much better than the vertical hook that will not 
increase, but on the contrary will diminish the 
risk during the period required for change, and 
that are really automatic, while the latter is not 
an automatic coupler. We are glad, however, to 
hear from Boone and will be glad to hear from 
others, no matter whether they coincide with us 
ot not, and if the majority of our members speak 
in favor of the M. C. B., we will cheerfully yield 
our personal preference to their actual experi- 
ence. 


A B & O. passenger train handled by a Wis. 
Cent, engine ran into a railing and injured a 
number of people in the Grand Central depot in 
Chicago recently; cause, "brakes failed to work." 
The Raihoay Age States that it is the opinion of 
General Manager Ainslie of the W. C., that the 
reason the brakes failed to work was because the 
engineer failed to pump up air after exhausting it 
in previous stops. What we don’t know about air 
brakes and air pumps is a long story, but we have 
always supposed that the air pump worked autom- 
atically, and kept the air pressure constantly at a 
certain point, and that after the brakes were used 
the pump automatically increased its action until 
the fall pressure was regained. The exhaust 
from a pump is certainly vigorous enough after 
an application of ihe brakes so that its absence 
would be likely to be noticed by an engineer, 
even if, as seems unlikely to us, there were re- 
peated stops enough to exhaust the pressure en- 
tirely, and we can hardly understand how the 
engineer 1 failed to pump up the necessary air" 
unless the pump had stopped from some cause 
and he failed to notice it. On a long grade 
where much braking is required, the pressure in 
the auxiliary cylinders can be exhausted so that 
the brakes cannot be applied when the "autom- 
atic" is used without the retaining valve, but it 
hardly seems to us that any such condition is 
likely to arise on a train coming into a depot at 
Chicago. This looks to us very much like a case 
of making a scape-goat of the engineer. 


A drowsy August afternoon, the light shim- 
mering through the dense leaves of the broad 
spreading beech tree; a figure lying upon the 
grass holding in his hand a magazine — not too 
heavy — just heavy enough for easy holding — the 
Cosmopolitan for August; just the sort of reading 
matter for a midsummer afternoon — full of at- 
tractive illustrations; scenes and life in the far 
off Phillipine Islands, with an experience of an 


earthquake; photographs on the Atlantic Beach 
accompanying a charming sketch of Jersey’s 
"Salt-Water Day," by Hamlin Garland; charm- 
ing Spanish bits by the artist Chase; lovely vistas 
and enticing groves, illustrating a California 
Farm Village, in which Colonel Fitzsimmons de- 
scribes the growth and development of a model 
community of fruit farms. Of the fiction, Henry 
James, "Jersey Villas," makes a delightful mid- 
summer reading and there is an old story of 
Southern Life, while Curiosities of Musical Liter- 
ature will furnish a half hour's entertainment for 
every lover of music. English high society is al- 
ways an interesting subject when discussed by 
on : who is of it and knows it thoroughly. Henry 
Arthur Herbert, of Macross, formerly an officer 
of the guards and an M. P , gives in an entertain- 
ing way the cause of the revolution which has 
taken place in the society of London during the 
past thirty years. Even Murat Halstead’s descrip- 
tion of the convention at Minneapolis is breezy 
and bright, and the beautiful photograpns which 
illustrate an article on Bridges and Bridge Build- 
ing would attract a very unscientific reader. The 
one heavy article of the number is that of the 
famous English writer on Evolution, St. Gsorge 
Mivart. It is a part of the discussion in which 
he seeks to harmonize the principles of evolution 
with the doctrines ot Christianity — one of the 
most important series of papers ever produced in 
a magazine, and attracting the widest attention 
among religious and scientific minds, both in 
England and this country. 

V 

All the world knows that a number of the 
Homestead workmen, including McLuckie, O'Don- 
nell and other leaders, have been arrested on a 
charge of murder sworn out by Carnegie’s super- 
intendent. It is also known that a number of 
the Carnegie officials have also been arrested on 
charges made by one of the workmen. That any 
will be convicted is not expected by any one 
unless possibly Frick thinks that money may 
convict the workmen who havn’t got millions to 
defend themselves with. There is probably not 
a jury that can be obtained in the United States 
that would dare to convict a single one of the 
workmen of even manslaughter for protecting 
themselves against such an attack as that of the 
•6th of July. On the other hand it is not at all 
likely that a jury will ever have an opportunity 
to pronounce a verdict upon the leading officials 
of the Carnegie company. The Carnegie and 
Frick wealth will find legal quibbles and techni- 
calities enough to tire out the prosecution if they 
do not find a way to have the cases dismissed di- 
rectly, so that no jury will ever have the chance 
to decide in their cases unless they decide to sac- 
rifice some minor official. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that the trials may progress far enough so 
that the full truth in regard to the conspiracy to 
break up the organization and arbitrarily reduce 
the wages 30 to 40 per cent, may be brought out, 
but it is extremely doubtful. It has already been 
demonstrated that Penns) lvania courts are not 
for the relief of workingmen. A laborer may be 
enjoined from doing almost anything, but the 
employer may do the same thing and the same 
court refuse an injunction on application of the 
employ 6. The arrest of Frick and his subordin 
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ates has been of benefit in one way, though, for it 
has emphasized the fact stated above. When 
McLuckie was arrested, bail could not be taken 
without a formal hearings and that could not be 
had without formalities that compelled McLuckie 
to spend the night in prison. When, however, 
Lovejoy, Potter and others were arrested, there 
was found to be nothing whatever in the way of ac- 
cepting bail immediately, and arrangements were 
made for Frick without his presence. Of course 
his wounds made an excuse for that, but rather a 
slim one it would seem, from the fact that he was 
in his office the next day or so. 


IS IT MURDER TO MIND YOUR OWN 
BUSINESS? 

Judge Magee, of Pittsburg, says it is. In his 
remarks in the matter cf the application of John 
McLuckie for bail, the learned judge says: "The 
law, as I read it, makes every man who stands 
idly by during a riot, without an effort to sup- 
press it, a participant in the riot, and he is guilty 
of being a rioter." It seems from appearances 
that, in the opinion of the judge, a man may hire 
other men with a definite purpose of creating a 
riot and not be guilty, but if he be a disinterested 
spectator he is guilty. It is stated that the Car- 
negie company had detectives among the work- 
men on the fatal July 6th, whose business seems 
to have been to incite riot and procure evidence 
of it that would convict the workmen and thus 
aid the Carnegie cause, and it stated that photo- 
graphs are to be exhibited in evidence on the 
trial of McLuckie, O’Donnell and others. How 
would it do to apply the principle laid down by 
the judge to these detectives and photographers 
when they appear to testify ? 


THE PRESS ON HOMESTEAD. 

C. L. Magee , Pittsburg. 

I cannot interfere. H. C. Frick has full and 
entire charge. Carnegie.. 

Whether the Pinkerton men had a right to go 
to Homestead or not, it is very evident now that 
had the strikers permitted them to enter the mills 
they were hired to guard there would have bee a 
no bloodshed. Who is responsible for the mur- 
ders that resulted? The coroner of Allegheny 
county, Pa., will answer . — Cleveland Leader. 

But, if he be a fearless man and an honest offi- 
cer, be will fasten those murders upon the Fricks 
and others who imported the professional murder- 
ers from the slums of Chicago and Philadelphia. 
Somebody ought to be hanged for those crimes. 
It was not the mill employes' money that armed 
and imported those rum soaked whelps, who 
without oath or authority of any kind shot down 
citizens. If your coroner does his whole duty 
he'll 1 jeate the necessary hangings where they’ll 
do the most good, for the whole nation and hu- 
manity in general . — Cleveland Press. 


Neither the law nor the military can coerce 
Mr. Frick in the management of his works as 
long as he does not violate the law or wantonly 
provoke a breach of the peace; but every consid- 
eration looking to industrial harmony should dic- 
tate a generous rather than a vindictive policy on 
t he part of the managers of the Carnegie mills.— 
Philadelphia Times, 

Mr Carnegie did not war t his property pro- 
tected or he would have sought the aid of the 
proper authorities; a riot he wanted and a riot he 
got. He sent 300 armed thugs, picked from the 
slums for their viciousness, instructed to shoot at 
the least provocation, and it is not to be wonder- 
ed that the citizens of Homestead gave them a 
warm reception. Either a law must be passed 
prohibiting the hiring of private armies, or else 
private armies will smell powder. If the Pinker- 
tons are hired to fight they will have to earn their 
wages. There never has been a time when the 
citizens of Homestead were not perfectly willing 
that the constituted authorities should have com- 
plete control, but when Carnegie erects a real fort, 
equipped with munitions of war and manned bya 
private army, American independence asserts 
itself. — Taylor (Tex) Weekly Review. 

"Homestead" will probably mean other things 
than this still. It will mean the death-koell of 
Pinkertonism, we believe. It ought to mark the 
ending of thaf whole company of assassins; mark 
a beginning of an inquiry into their use; and the 
country will be shocked to know to what degree 
this institution— yes, 4 'institution" — has grown - 
Jndianapolis News. 

The Pinkerton question is one that is acquiring 
considerable interest and importance, and there 
is no doubt that the employment by capitalists of 
a large force of trained private police in case of 
trouble with workmen has a very exasperating ef- 
fect. A force of this kind causes fierce antipathy 
where regular officers of the law might command 
respect and submission. Where property is in 
need of protection from attack the regularly con- 
stituted authorities should be able to afford it, 
and it is a question whether the resort to the aid 
of an organization like Pinkerton’s agency is not 
calculated to produce the results which it is in- 
tended to prevent . — New York Times. 

When Andrew Carnegie received the news of 
the fight at Homestead, he had just arrived with 
a coaching party at Aberdeen. "The strike is 
most deplorable," he said, "and the news of the 
disaster, which reached me at Aberdeen, has 
grieved me more than I can tell you. It came to 
me like a thunderbolt in a clear sky.” Andrews 
tears must have watered every thistle blow and 
heather bell of old Scotland. Yet he could not 
interfere and save human lives, because "Frick 
had entire charge." Poor man. It is sad to see 
him grieving over the Homestead butchery, when 
a word from him by cable, costing $x. would have 
saved bloodshed and the consequent loss 01 
human lives. The Pinkerton thugs cause more 
riots every year than all the strikers do in ten. 
Elmira Sunday Telegram. 

This is a democratic republic. □ Carnegieismi* 
baronial. If feudalism comes in contact with a 
mocracy, feudalism will go . — Chicago Herald. 
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In the August St. Nicholas the artist W. A. 
Regers describes “A Quiet Beach, " which exists 
somewhere within an hour of Ne* York City and 
yet is idylic in its quaint simplicity. Mr. R 'gers 
preserves this Eien from intrusion, however, by 
resolutely suppressing all details that would lead 
to its identification. The illustrations and text 
together are simply tantalizing. 

Is n’t there a proverb winding up with the 
words "as a cat dreads water '? Yet, if a writer, 
Mr. John Coleman Adams, in this magazine is 
to be believed, h* knew a cat that took to swim- 
ming with the ease and grace of a duck, or, at 
least, of a duck-billed platypus This cat was a 
midshipman, and made a long cruise with the 
author on the good yacht "Eyvor.” Mr. Adams's 
bright story is excellently illustrated by W. H. 
Drake. We particularly commend that picture 
which shows "Middy’s" wild flight from the galley, 
pursued by such missiles as came handi-st to the 
cook. 

Perhaps you never thought how it was 
that a snake, though he has no legs at all, makes 
his way so rapidly in the wor’d. Aa article in 
the August S t. Nicholas, "Something About 
Snakes," explains that the snake has two feet 
to each leg, and has various other amazing quali- 
ties about which it is just as well to know. Mr, 
J. C. Beard’s pictures of the rattler, the cobra, 
and other varieties of the arch enemy of man, 
ere almost too good. The author relates that, 
while putting a snake into her collecting-can, 
she was asked what she was going to do with it. 
"Preserve it, " she replied. Whereupon the other 
woman asked, with increased interest, "Dj they 
make good preserves?" 

Captain Charles W. Kennedy, formerly com- 
mander of the White Star steamer "Germanic," 
has contributed a simple little story explaining 
"How Ships Talk to Each Other," an account of 
the international system of signals. Of course, 
the children will want to know all about this, and 
if it should happen that you older soldiers were a 
little rusty on the subject, you will find it worth 


reading up. Follow Captain Kennedy’s story with- 
that which comes next in the magazine, an ac- 
count of a thrilling bit of news conveyed by a 
British vessel to an America*? merchantman. 

Kate Tannatt Woods has a clever story entitled 
"The Jollivers’ Donkey." 

One of Oliver Herford’s un : que creations ap- 
pears this month— an owl who is a convinced 
skeptic as to the "early worm." The pictures: 
are delici >us. 

Iu this number Jack in-the-Pulpit presides over 
a most suggestive debate upon the question of 
' Our National Song." Mr. Rossiter Johnson is 
quoted as saying that our national poem or song 
does not, and at present cannot, exist. But 
others take a more cheering view of the situation 
The weight of opinion seems to favor the "Star 
Spangled Banner." 

Certainly the subject is one with which our 
young people ought to concern themselves. 

The August St. Nicholas is emphatically a va- 
cation number; that is, an outdoor number, for 
Americans are usually sensible enough to make 
vacation mean out of-doors. 

No less than five articles deal with the salt sea: 
" ‘Midshipman,’ The Cat," a description of a 
young kitten that lived aboard a yacht and took 
to the water as if it was amphibious; "A Quiet 
Beach," by the artist W. A Rogers, a descrip- 
tion of an ideally old-fashioned beach, with a 
lighthouse, a clam-bake, a beach-comber, and 
other delights, and without booths, bangs, or' 
boisterousness; "Signaling at Sea," and " ‘What 
News?’ — la Mid- Ocean,” two accounts of how 
messages are sent from one vessel to the other 
at sea; and "A Fishing Trip to Barnegat,” telling 
how two boys and their uncle went out upon the 
bay and caught fish to their hearts' delight under 
the patronage of "Captain J )bn." 

The serial sketches and stories — nowhere so 
good as in St. Nicholas — are quite as attractive as 
these shorter articles, and there are, besides, the 
poems, bits of verse, and the departments that 
round out the magazine into a delightful com- 
panion for boat or cars. 
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Th? August Century has a handsome new white 
and green cover marked "Midsummer Holiday 
Number.” It is notable not only for its midsum- 
mer characteristics, but as celebrating the cen- 
tenary of the poet Shelley by a frontispiece por- 
trait and a striking essay by the poet George E. 
Woodbury, who is one of the chief Shelley 
scholars of America. Mr. Woodbury gives a 
'very high estimate of Shelley’s work in the hue 
of modern civilization, and says that “those to 
'whom social justice is a watchword, and the de- 
velopment of the individual everywhere in liber- 
ty, intelligence, aud virtue is a cherished hope, 
must be thankful that Shelley lived.” In “Open 
Letters” Mr. John Malone gives ^n interesting 
result of a patient “Search for Shelley’s Ameri- 
can Ancestor.” 

The number is gay with pictures and with 
stories, both serial and short. The first article is 
a fresh account of the ascent of Japan’s sacred 
mountain The ascent was made to ascertain the 
availability of the peak as an astronomical sta- 
tion, but the interesting description of the jour- 
ney, with its beautiful illustrations, makes the 
article delightful summer reading. 

John Burroughs in 'Glimpses of Wild Life,” 
gives the readers of the midsummer number a 
peep at hawks, foxes, thrushes, woodchucks, and 
other intimate friends of his, in his usual charm 
ing manner. 

Professor C. A. Kenaston writes of “The Great 
Plains of Canada” with the intimate knowledge 
that brings those vast solitudes vividly before the 
reader. The article is illustrated by Frederic 
Remington. 

R. Cleveland Coxe, the artist, writes and illus- 
trates an article concerning the picturesque feat- 
ures of Gloucester Harbor. 

W. E. Norris, the novelist, gives a descriptive 
.•article on the rising game of golf. Mr. Norris 
writes as a lover of the game, and successfully 
.makes real its charms to its reader. 

The August installment of the Columbus his- 
tory, by the Spanish statesman Castelar, deals 
with the incidents connected with the first voyage 
of Columbus, and is of popular interest. 

Mr. Fuller’s “Chatelaine of La Trinity,” writ- 
ten in the peculiar manner of “The Chevalier of 
Pensieri-Vani,” is continued, and another install- 
ment of Mrs. Foote's western story, “The Chosen 
Valley,” is given. * 

An article on the World's Fair architecture in- 
cludes pictures of the Electricity aud Mining 
buildings, with some of the sculpture. 

Mr. Stedman’s essay for the month, on “The 
Nature and Elements of Poetry,” treats of the 
relation of truth to poetry and is one of the most 
important and interesting papers of the series. 


Y CONDUCTOR . 

The “Topics of the Time” department for 
August treats of ' 'Popular Crazes” like the free- 
silver movement, “What is Patriotism?” and 
“Trade Schools." 

“Open Letters” contains a suggestive arti- 
cle by Philip G. Hubert, Jr. , on “Camping Out 
for the Poor;” “Southern Women as Affected by 
the War,” by Dr. Charles F. Deems; two sug- 
gestions concerning the steering of yachts, by 
Isaac Delano and Lewis Herreshoff; a note on 
“The Battle of the Wyoming in Japan,” etc. 

A great deal of poetry, much of it appropriate 
to the season, is given in this number, especially 
a poem by Edmond Clarence S ted man. elabor- 
ately illustrated by Will H. Low. Mr. Stedman's 
poem is called “A Sea Change,” and is descrip- 
tive of the surroundings of his summer seaside 
home. la the same number there is a poem by 
Aldrich, entitled “Sea- Longing." The ether 
poems in the number are by R. H. Stoddard, the 
late Anne Reeve Aldrich, Celia Thaxter, Theo- 
dore C. Williams, John Vance Cheney, Virginia 
Frazer Boyle, R. W. Gilder, Frank Dempster 
Sherman, Doane Robinson, Charles Henry Phelps 
and Richard Lew Dawson. 

* * * 

Outing for August opens with the first install- 
ment of Wheelman Frank G. Lenz’s description 
of a cycling tour around the world. The daring 
rider is at present somewhere on the broad west- 
ern plains, en route for the Pacific coast, and dur- 
ing his two-year jaunt he will traverse Japan, 
China, India, Persia, Turkey, Austria, Germany, 
Holland, France, England, Scotland and Ireland. 
Mr. Lenz will communicate his experiences to 
Outing from convenient points of his journey, il- 
lustrating his articles by photos taken by himself 
The opening chapter describes the trip across the 
Alleghanies from Pittsburg via Washington to 
New York, and is profusely illustrated. 

* * * 

Jenness Miller Illustrated Monthly for August 
contains numerous Articles of special interest to 
women. Mrs. Miller writes interestingly of 
“Liberty, Love and Art.” Miss Mary F. Sey- 
mour has a timely article on “Typewriting as a 
Trade.” Baroness von Meyerinck discusses 
“Music and Voice Culture.” There is an inter- 
view with Superintendent Jasper on “Public 
Schools and Women as School Teachers.” There 
is also an article on the “Cost of Girls* in Col- 
leges.” “The Writers of Young France,” by 
Vance Thompson, is timely and bright. In addi- 
tion to these there are articles about Fashions, 
Children, Hints for the Home, and many brief 
papers very interesting to women. It is a maga- 
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zine that no woman should be without. Price $i these elements in ^ull in his story, "As One Hav- 
a year, io cents a copy. Address Jenness Miller i°g Authority," as well as a distinctly powerful 
< Co., 114 Fifth avenue, New York. dramatic touch, which he has nowhere surpassed. 


The August number of Scribner's Magazine is 
that annually welcome feature of the summer sea- 
son, "The Fiction Number.” This year it con- 
tains an unusual assortment of stories — no less 
than seven in all. Among the popular writers 
who contribute stories are Mrs. Burton, Oc- 
tave Thanet, T. R. Sullivan, H. C. Bunner 
and Duncan Campbell Scott. Four of the stories 
are illustrated, each by a single artist chosen with 
reference to his special fitness to deal with the 
particular characters and scenes. A. B. Frost 
illustrates Octave Thannet’s western story, "The 
Besetment of Kurt Lieders;” W. T, Smedley, 
Mr. Bunner's "As One Having Authority;” 
Chester Loomis, Mr. Scott’s Canadian story, 
“The Triumph of Marie Laviolette;” and C. De- 
lort, of Paris, Mrs. James Tj. Field’s charming 
version of Maurice de Gueria’s famous and beau- 
tiful prose poem, "The Centaur.” 

In addition to the stories there are several arti- 
cles in other fields than that ot fiction, but likely 
to afford no less entertainment. Mr. Walter Be- 
sant, the novelist and historian of London, con- 
tributes an article on "A Riverside Parish,” in 
the series on the "Poor in Great Cities,” that tells 
of the development and growth of an out of-the- 
way and rarely-visited region of London — the 
homeqf the ' ’dockers" and men whose work de- 
pends upon the coming and going of ships. The 
many illustrations are by Hugh Thompson, and 
were made under Mr. Bssant’s directions. 

The late Sidney Dillon, whose executive abili- 
ty, through faith in the enterprise, and substan- 
tial support largely contributed to the completion 
of the Union Pacific road, finished, only a few 
weeks before his death, the "Historic Moment on 
Driving the Last Spike of the Union Pacific,” 
which appears in this number of the magazine. 
Mr. Dillon was one of the chief participants at 
this impressive ceremony which united the east 
and west by rail. 

Professor N. S. Shaler's article on "Icebergs,” 
giving the history of the origin and travels of 
these beautiful and often dangerous products of 
the great north, is particularly timely, as this is 
the season of the year when ice is frequently met 
with by the great transatlantic liners. 

Readers of Mr. H. C. Bunner’s stories, who 
have always found a special charm in the delicate 
and sympathetic quality of his work, will find 


Brother Martin, of the National Federations t, 
seems to be peculiarly unfortunate in the posi- 
tions taken by him. When the paper was first 
issued, it stated, with great flourish, that politics 
would be eschewed entirely; that a labor paper 
had no business to know anything about politics. 
It has now so far forgotten its text that it has be- 
come not merely a political but a partisan 
sheet, and out-Herods the most virulent of the 
political press in its Brobdingnagian efforts. It 
vociferously labored for the nomination of a man 
for the state senate and within a few days after 
the nomination called upon the railroad employes 
to defeat him. The writer has in his possession 
a "blue book” received from Brother Martin and 
which he stated, but a short time ago, had laid 
the political aspirations of Lieutenant Governor 
Chase in the cold, cold grave. Brother Martin 
went to Fort Wayne with his little "blue book” 
to make certain that Chase was not nominated 
for governor. Before the nomination was made, 
he was a Chase convert, and in his last issue an- 
nounces that Chase was not to blame for the 
past, he only "forgot” the promises he had made 
to the employes, but— he has promised again. 
Brother Martin should beware or his erratic 
course may subject him to suspicion. From be- 
ing a candidate for a nomination on one parti- 
san ticket to the rabid support of the entire oppo- 
site ticket in so short a time is likely to create 
distrust on the part of those whom he seeks to 
influence, unless a better reason can be given 
than "promises” from a man who so readily 
' ,for g et s. ” Violent contortions are often amusing 
but seldom convincing, and it is likely that the 
men who were represented at Indianapolis a year 
ago will not accept the "promises” so readily as 
Brother Martin has. 

* * * 

St. Nicholas Magazine has been getting sug- 
gestions from its readers as to a national song. 

1 The Star-Spangled Banner” seems to have the 
strongest existing claim to that honor, but one 
young persoD, who objects to the words but thinks 
well of the music, makes the novel proposition to 
fit the words of "My Country 'tis of Thee” to the 
music of "Star-Spongled Banner.” The editor 
of St. Nicholas suggests that she seek some quiet 
place and try the effect of mixing the two very 
cautiously. 
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Railway Service — Actions for Personal Injuries — 

Damages. 

The hazards of railroad service are for ihe 
most part perilous. Damages for personal ir j dr- 
ies under given circumstances are recoverable. 
The question of the amount or quantum of dam- 
ages in actions for personal injuries is becoming 
quite expansive. So large a proportion of the 
wealth of this country has passed into the hands 
of corporations that juries exercise little mercy 
in deliberating of their verdicts against such de- 
fendants whenever an opportunity is given. 
] udges upon the bench have experienced much 
difficulty in deciding, in cases of personal injury, 
where the jury must necessarily give a large sum, 
whether a given. verdict is so excessive as to in- 
dicate passion or prejudice on the part of such 
jury, as to warrant the court in setting it aside. 

A Kentucky jury awarded a railway conductor 
$25,000 for being disfigured for life by the ex- 
plosion of a barrel of naphtha, which the defend- 
ant corporation had shipped on board the railway 
train of which the plaintiff was conductor, as 
"carbon oil," without any other mark or brand 
than the warning "unsafe for illuminating pur- 
poses.” 

The cause was appealed to the court of appeals, 
wherein it was held that $10,000 is the extent to 
which a verdict has been sustained by this court, 
that the law aims at compensation in every such 
case; and "where it is apparent," said the court, 
"that the ordinary man would not submit to the 
injury which the plaintiff has suffered for an 
amount of gold which would fill the court room;" 
and notwithstanding the conductor was, at the 
time of the injury a vigorous and laborious m^n, 
thirty years of age; that he was burned and dis- 
figured for life, bis left hand disabled, his pain 
excessive and continued, yet the verdict was ex- 
cessive and the cause reversed. 

Standard Oil Co., vs. Tierney, Ky. C. of App. 
1892. 

Carriers of Passengers — Duty of Train Servants — 

Liability for Neglect. 

Where the defendant railway company was 
operating an excursion train, the cars of which 
were very much crowded, plaintiff’s intestate, 


w hile a passenger, walked through the tram in 
search of a seat. The night was dark and no 
light was placed upon the rear platform of the 
rear car, neither was there any chain or guard 
across said platform. The passenger found the 
rear door open and in his effort to enter what 
appeared to him another car be stepped off and 
was so severely injured as to be unable to remove 
himself from the track and was soon after run 
over by a following train and killed. The con- 
ductor and brakeman«were notified that said pas- 
senger had stepped eff and neglected and refused 
to stop the train to render him the needed assist- 
ance. On appeal. 

Held, That where a conductor of a railway 
train tDgaged in operating such have notice tiiat 
a passenger had stepped or fallen from a train, 
and this was known to said employes thereon; 
the company owes him a duty of observing due 
care to prevent his being injured by other 
trains, although he wras guilty of negligence in 
stepping or falling from the train, 
acd in such case the company should, in the ex- 
cise cf proper care through its conductor, stop 
the train from which the passenger fell, ana re- 
move him from the track. The omission to do 
so is actionable negligence. Judgment affirmed. 

C. II. 6° D. A'y Co. vs. Kassen, Ohio S. C., 
May 23, 1892. 

Accident Insurance — Voluntary Exposure to Dan- 
ger — E 7 'i dc n ce — Disvi i ssa l. 

In a suit on an accident policy, where it ap- 
peared that after the deceased (a railroad man) 
had crossed the railroad tracks he met two men 
going toward the tracks who were slightly intoxi- 
cated, and warned them to look cut, for a train 
was approaching. The men crossed and passed 
on, deceased going in an opposite direction. He 
must afterwards returned, for the engineer of the 
train, which was running about four miles an 
hour, testified that when he first saw him he was 
standing by the track, aad that, when the engine 
was about twenty feet from the crossing, he 
stepped upon the track and squatted down, and 
was struck by the engine and killed. 

Held, That the court should have dismissed 
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the complaint on the ground that the death of 
deceased resulted from “voluntary exposure to 
unnecessary danger," within a clause of the 
policy precluding a recovery in case of voluntary 
exposure or suicide, and a submission of the 
question to the jury on the theory that deceased 
was following the two men to save them from 
possible injury was unwarranted. Reversed. 

Williams vs. U. S. Mut. Acc. Ass'n of City of N. 
Y., N. Y. C. of App., June 24, 1892. 


Mutual Benefit Insurance — Distribution of Endow- 
ment Fund — Fraternal Organization Construed. 

Under a bill brought by certain certificate 
holders of the defendant corporation seeking for 
an injunction and a receiver the court construes 
and holds that under Acts of 18S8 c. 429, author- 
izing the incorporation of “fraternal beneficiary 
organizations," which provides (see Sec. 8) that 
any corporation duly organized as aforesaid, 
which does not employ paid agents, in soliciting 
business, “and which conducts its business as a 
fraternal society on the lodge system,” may pay 
a benefit to the member or his family. 

Held . Further, that where a corporation, or- 
ganized under shch act, provided for the pay- 
ment of a benefit to members at the end of a year 
out of a fund created by assessments levied for 
that purpose, but employed paid agents to solicit 
business, members to whom such benefit certifi- 
cates had been issued might refuse to pay further 
assessments without forfeiting payments already 
made, and were also entitled to have the fund so 
accumulated distributed among the certificate 
holders. 

Foggs et at. vs. Supreme Lodge of the Order of 
the Golden Lion, Mass. S. J. C., June 20, 1892. 

Note: — The numerous endowment schemes of 
the E*st are meeting with ill luck and this is no 
exception. The defendant failed to meet its con- 
tract to pay $100 to certain members at a stated 
time, notwithstanding it had violated the law and 
secured the services of hired agents. This scheme 
was so managed that when the certificates were 
within three months of maturing assessments 
began to fall thick and fast, and hence the poor 
people to whom this scheme is particularly ad- 
dressed in this, and many other cases, were com- 
pelled to forfeit all they had paid in by their in- 
ability to make further payments. Hence the 
plaintiffs asked for a receiver, and an order to 
have the funds held by defendant in the endow- 
ment fund distributed for the benefit of those 
who could pay no longer. The court rendered 
judgment accordingly. (It is evident to any one 
of reasonable understanding and experience, that 
such a contract cannot be continuously performed 
except by numerous forfeitures and a steady in- 
crease in membership.) 


Mutual Benefit Fund — Administrator — Beneficiary 

— Right to Sue. 

In an action by the administrator of the insured 
against the defendant association to recover 
money due on a certificate issued to plaintiff's 
intestate for the benefit of “P." wherein the 
association denied the administrator's right to 
sue alleging that the beneficiary alone had such 
right, on appeal, 
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Held, That under the provisions of Acts 1888, 
c. 429, Sec. 8, that a fraternal beneficiary organ- 
ization may provide in its by laws for the pay- 
ment of a fixed sum by each member to be paid 
to the beneficiaries of deceased members as shall be 
fixed by said by-laws and written in the benefit 
certificate issued to said member, and of Sec. 9, 
that, “any such corporation may hold at any one 
time as a death fund belonging to the beneficiaries 
of anticipated deceased members an account not 
exceeding one assessment for a general or unlim- 
ited membership," etc., a certificate issued by 
such a beneficiary corporation, promising in gen- 
eral terms to pay, but naming no person, and not 
under seal, is a promise to th o beneficiary, and he, 
and not the administrator of a deceased member, 
must sue in respect thereto. Jubgmsnt reversed. 

Dean vs. American Legion of Honor, Mass. S. J. 
C., May 24, 6892. 


Action on Certificate — Burden of Proof — Pleading 

— Misrepresentations — Non-payment of Assess- 
ments — Forfeiture — Waiver. 

In an action on a mutual benefit certificate the 
court holds: 

1. That an allegation in the complaint that all 
the conditions of the contract were fulfilled by 
the assured, even when denied by the answer, 
does not give plaintiff the burden of proving that 
each particular condition was fulfilled. 

2. That where the answer admits that its 
mortuary fund contains more than the amount of 
the certificate, plaintiff is not required to prove 
that the fund contains the amount applicable to 
the payment of the certificate. 

3. That plaintiff need not prove that the as- 
sured paid all the premiums assessed against him, 
since the failure to pay is an affirmative defense, 
the burden of which rests on defendant. 

4. That it is not error for the court to refuse 
to dismiss the action on proof of untrue answers 
to questions in the application, unless those par- 
ticular misrepresentations were pleaded as a de- 
fense, though misrepresentations as to the other 
matters may have been pleaded, nor is the court 
even required to submit to the jury the question 
of misrepresentations not pleaded. 

5 That where the holder of such certificate 
dies after he has been notified of an assessment, 
but before the time allowed for its payment, his 
failure to pay does not forfeit the certificate. 

6. Though the holder of such certificate be- 
fore his death may have failed to pay an assess- 
ment which he was notified to pay, the certificate 
is not forfeited if the notice did not state, as re- 
quired by Laws 1876, c. 341, as amended 1877, c. 
321, that unless it was paid the certificate would 
be forfeited. 

7. That where such association makes an as- 
sessment on a member, it waives the right to 
claim a forfeiture of his certificate for failure to 
pay a premium or assessment previously due. 

Elmer vs. Mut. Ben. Life Ass'n America, N. Y. 

S. C., June 3, 1892. 

Note: — It is seldom a single decision disposes 
of so many poiats or questions as this one doe 3 . 
The decision is one of much interest and concern 
to mutual benefit or assessment associations. 
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“l^tcu bvov frt*t, *crc life’* tvc treafc, 

£ctv hit out main) fvtcitfc* aline, a* beat*.” 


gabcaclt. 

Died, July 14th, very suddenly, Brother John 
W. Bnbcock, of Keystone Division No. 32, of 
Meadville, Pa. Bro. Babcock left his home 
in apparently his usual health and fell dead 
during the forenoon. Me was a member of 
the Masonic fraternity and the Royal Arcanum 
as well as of the Order. A liberal and pro- 
gressive citizen, he was chosen mayor in 1886 
by a large majority and served the city faith- 
fully. 

^ John W. Babcock was born at Newburg, O., 
Sept. 24, 1840 At an early age he left home 
and became an employe of the Cincinnati & 
Marietta railroad, holding a minor position. 
Later he became a government railroad em- 
ploye, having charge of the yard at Newburn. 
N. C. He came to Meadville in the autumn of 
1864, and was a conductor on the first and sec- 
ond divisons of the A. & G. W. (later the N. 
Y., P. &O.JR. R. For a period of ten years he 
was a conductor on the Franklin branch, and 
was a popular railroad man. Later he held 
the position of trainmaster, and about three 
years ago retired from railroad work. He was 
wedded to Miss Mell Storry, September 20, 
1871, and leaves a widow and two sons to 
mourn his loss. 


taecflan. 

A particularly sad accident occurred in con- 
nection with the late union meeting at Wilkes- 
barre. Brother James Keegan, of Lackawanna 
Division No. 12, had been in attendance and 
was returning to his home in Scranton on the 
special train over the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, when, in attempting to pass from one 
coach to another just as the train struck a 
sharp curve, he was thrown off. and falling un- 
der the train, was so badly injured that his 
death resulted in a short time. 

l&tcrtb. 

At Nevada, Mo., a little after midnight on the 
morning of July 29th, the wall of the Tyler 
building, which was being rebuilt, fell and 
buried in its ruins the building next to it, in 
which Brother Frank L. Mead, Chief Conduc- 


tor of Queen City Division No. 60, was sleep- 
ing. and who was instantly killed. 

Brother Frank L. Mead was one of the oldest 
and most popular conductors on the M., K. & 
T. Railway, and had been in the employ of 
the company for twenty-three years. He was 
38 years old and was a native of Caneadea, Al- 
leghany county, New York, where his mother 
now resides. The dead conductor had a beau- 
tiful and comfortable home at No. 523 West 
Seventh street, in Sedalia. He leaves a heart- 
broken widow and five children to mourn his 
sad death. They are prostrated with grief over 
their sudden hereavement. At the time of his 
death he was chief conductor of Queen City 
Division No. 60, O. R. C., and a member of 
Sedalia lodge No. 27, Knights of Pythias, and 
these two orders had charge of the obsequies. 

He had represented his division in the Grand 
Division a number of-times and was a perma- 
nent member of that body. 

gsttnbitraee. 

In the death of Brother A. W. Snodgrass Di- 
vision No. 180 has lost one of its most efficient 
and reliable members; *the bereaved family a 
loving protector and the community a valued 
eitizen. The division at a regular meeting 
adopted resolutions of sympathy with the af- 
flicted family. 

gttnttl)* 

Died, at his home in Macon, Ga., July 27th. of 
brain fever. Brother G. D. Smith, a valued 
member of Macon Divison No. 123. The re- 
mains were taken to the old home at Cathcart, 
Ga., for interment, and at a recent meeting 
the division adopted resolutions of regret for 
his untimely death and sympathy with his be- 
reaved family and friends. 

Died, at Brunswick, Ga., July 8th, of Bright’s 
disease, Brother W. S. Welsh, a worthy and 
respected member of Macon Division No. 123. 
The corpse was taken to Macon and laid to 
rest in Rose Hill cemetery. The usual resolu- 
tions were adopted by his division. 
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SENIORITY. 

As Viewed by Contributors to the Trainmen's Journal. 


Having met with success with my last letter I 
will try again. Is seniority beneficial to B. of R. 
T. organization? I, for one, believe that seniority 
has a tendency to strengthen the O. R. C. and 
weaken toe B. ot R. T. , and will try to show how 
it is so. For example: take, if you please, a rail- 
road that employs twelve conductors and twenty- 
four brakemen with an extra list of six brakemen; 
allow all conductors to be O. R. C. and all brake- 
men B. R. T. Now, take as a fair average, the 
life of a conductor's position to be four years. At 
the end of the first year we have nine O. R. C. 
and three B. of R. T. conductors, twenty-four B. 
of R. T. brakemen, three B. of R. T. and O. R. 
C. on the extra list. At the end of the second 
year with the same ratio we have seven O. R. C. 
and five B. of R. T. conductors. Now, as two of 
the B. of R. T. conductors have run a sufficient 
length of time to allow them to join the O. R. C., 
it is to be reasonably supposed that they will join 
that Order, as they can carry more insurance; 
(and here let me say I think it is the proper thing 
to belong to the class you are working in) that 
will then make nine O. R. C. and three B. of R. 
T. conductors; we still have twenty- four regular 
B. of R. T. brakemen and five O. R. C. and one 
B. of R. T. extra brakemen. At the end of the 
third year, using the same ratio all the way through, 
we have seven O. R. C. and five B. of R. T. con- 
ductors with two B. of R. T. conductors to join 
the O. R, C.; so again, at the beginning of the 
fourth year we have nine O. R. C. and three B. 


of R. T. conductors, nineteen B. of R. T. and 
five O. R. C. brakemen with four O. R. C. and 
two B. of R. T. extra brakemen. At the begin- 
ning of the fifth year you have but to go on with 
your addition and subtraction | and you will find 
that each year the ranks of the O. R C. are fill- 
ing while the B. of R. T. are losing what the O. 
R .C. are gaining. This to some of the Brothers may 
seem a queer way of putting it, but it is a fact that 
we should consider. I for one, am not in favor 
of any movement that will make a superintend- 
ant do any thing that he will undo at the first oppor- 
tunity, and that is surely what he would do if we 
forced them to promote men they did not wish to. 
I am well aware that seniority would stop favor- 
itism, but we must also remember that in senior- 
ity we are helping to push to the front and ahead 
of our brothers those that have been a disgrace 
to our noble order, and men that will stay out of 
the order because we will protect ourselves, and 
if we do that will protect them. They will say: 
*T do not want your order, for I know if I hold 
my job till it is my turn they will have to promote 
me." Brothers, let us think of this seriously. 
We are a noble order; we are being recognized 
by those holding positions as men that can be 
trusted in any position; do not let us push those 
to the front that are an eye sore and a disgrace to 
the calling. Let us stand on our own merits, 
live up to the teachings of our noble order, stop 
the student business which is hurting us worse 
to-day than the lack of seniority. Let us show 
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by our work that we are working for the interests 
of the companies as well as our own, and we 
need have no fear but what promotion will come 
when it is our turn. I should like to hear from 
Brother Lovell, of 318, on the subje:t. With 
well wishes for the B. of R. T., I am jours in 
B. L. S. D. Adkins, 

Ellis, Kan. Journal Agt. 224. 

* * * 

I would say for the benefit of our members 
that we have a great number of brothers out of 
employment in the western country, and it would 
be well for the brothers in the east who intend 
coming west to correspond with the secretaries of 
subordinate lodges and ascertain if there is any 
certainty of their being able to receive a position 
on arriving there. Should they desire to get an 
answer quickly, they may telegraph the officer of 
any subordinate lodge, who will willingly answer 
their messages and let them know what the pros- 
pects are in that particular section of the country. 
The reason I suggest this is that we have many 
of our brotners traveling around the country un- 
able to secure work, and those who are working 
have to lend them such little assistance as they 
are able. This has been caused by the careless- 
ness and indifference of many who had gfood po- 
sitions resigning the same, not even waiting or en- 
deavoring to get aa experienced man to take their 
places, but, seeing a green or inexperienced man, 
or one more properly known in the western 
country by the name of "student,” they take him. 
When he has made one trip, he then looks up 
and claims his rights as though he had had twenty 
years of experience. This may seem absurd to 
some of you, but I have called your attention 
time and again in our lodge rooms and in my re- 
ports to the conveniions regarding this question, 
but it has not had the desired effect. You have 
gone right along filling up the country, and now 
you have an over production of skilled labor. 
While the experienced conductor and brakeman 
travels around the country failing to secure a posi- 
tion, the "student” goes right on and fills the 
place that should be occupied by men who have 
laid down the best years of their lives in the 
train service. The conductors and brakemen in 
my district are beginning to realize the need and 
necessity of inaugurating reforms for the protec- 
tion of those who make railroading a ^profession, 
and with a desire to do justice to all as they grow 
old in the service. I will say for the benefit of 
our members that the Brotherhood is progressing 
nicely in the western country. Hoping that you 
will give this matter the consideration that it is 
deserving of, I remain, Fraternally yours, 

T. T. Slattery. 


Since seniority has been the discussion thrcja 
our columns lately, I have read and enjoyed tfc 
arguments from different Brothers. The Broths, 
article from No. 427 in the June number »» 
what I should express in every word. Seniors 
in preference of runs will do very well, but in li& 
of our promotion it will prove more detriment^ 
than beneficial, and cause good, honest men, *h; 
are out of employment for good reasons, throcp 
some mistake or bad luck, to have to fall bad 
behind a lot of men who have done their appren- 
ticeship on a broncho pony, or behind a counts, 
or a plow. While he has served his time and get 
his credentials as a first-class railroad man, ts 
he will, when asking for work, get the same 
answer from the official: "I have got all the ms 
I want.” No man of experience need apply, n 
don’t want any of the experienced ones, we nuh 
all our men "to order.” Seniority is the mai 
factory. That’s where the head-cutters are u 
work in the shape of officials. It is, of course t: 
their benefit to flood the country with an over 
production. Long on experienced men and sbn 
on their employment. So, in my opinion, wha 
seniority appears in a schedule, it is there only l 
a benefit to green men, more so than any 01 as. 
for it is impossible for you to advance in fo 
until Mr. Sailor has got what be wants, becaar 
he went to work here yesterday, and yon tc4y | 
him with fifteen years experience (on a fa. 
and you with the same on some other road. Sa, 
that looks like rather poor logic for the mockk- 
portant word seniority. This is my first appear- 
ance in the debate which is so much diseased 
I have tried to express the views of all who to? 
made their expressions here, and I believe a- 
iority would be defeated here in the west fa 
ever came to a test or vote, for we are iafncrol 
having experienced men in preference towbntv I 
Hoping this, my first attempt, will meet * 
good run, I will close, yours in B L 

Goodland, Kas. Legislation 

* * * 

Several of the members of different lodges sme 
to be hitting at seniority pretty hard, and I think 
that the ones who are advocating the idea of drop- 
ping seniority would be the first ones to kick J it 
was done on their road. 

In the first place wherein would it benefit aar- 
one but a few favorites and hangers-on of trait' 
masters or superintendents? What would son 
of the old competent men get? They would :o 
at once and go. As for one Brother having 
years experience and being unable to get a j.t 
that cuts no figure. The Brotner does not say 
how long be was employed by any one road or 
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why he did not hold some one of the positions he 
must have had in those 18 years. 

Like the officer, I think he must have mistaken 
his calling, or there is some other reason back 
that we know nothing of. We have seniority 
here and I want to see it remain. I will take my 
chances with the men here sooner than see men 
from other roads run in on us. 

Now, I will tell you some of the benefits we 
have derived from it. Before seniority was es- 
tablished here men would con^e and work just 
long enongh to get a "stake” and go, not only 
trainmen, but engineers and firemen, also. If a 
man staid three or four months and did not get a 
train he felt slighted and quit. What were the 
consequenc s of these men running trains? 
Wrecks and the destruction of property and some- 
times worse. Men were getting $1.40 a trip, and 
mind you, it took from 24 to 48 hours to make 
that trip of 128 or 131 miles. 

What have we since? We have better men, 
we have better wages, as can be seen by our 
schedule, and very few wrecks considering the 
trains that are run. The officials treat us like 
men, not like dogs. If a man is competent to 
run a train, when his turn comes he is promoted; 
if not, the next man is examined. No, Brothers, 

I advocate seniority in every sense of the word; 
in that way we will have competent men. And 
if it is abolished we do not know who will be run 
in on us. Hoping to hear from some Brother who 
is better posted than I am, I am yours, etc. 

Chicago Junction, O. L. 

* * -»f 

I was pleased to see that a few of the Brothers 
expressed their opinions on the subject of senior- 
ity. I do not agree with all of them. My object 
in presenting the question in The Journal was for 
the benefit of the 0;der at large. I did not in- 
tend it for any one person, but it was so under- 
stood, as I inferred by some of the answers. If 
any Brother appropriated my remarks to himself, 
if tne shoe fit him let him wear it. I intended to 
follow the rules laid down by our esteemed editor 
in a previous Journal , and attack no one person- 
ally. I have read no argument so far chat has 
changed my views on seniority. I was speaking 
of practical railroading, not theoretical railroad- 
ing. The officer seems to think men who stud- 
ied their railroading at a business college are 
more fit for train service than an experienced 
man who has spent years learning his trade, as I 
consider railroading a trade. One of the brothers 
says: "Once a conductor always a conductor, is 
like some of the South American republics, etc.” 
If we are to adhere to strict seniority in railroad- 
ing, why not enforce it in our Grand Lodge. If 
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it is practicable in one case it is in the other. 
Why do we select the most intelligent and com- 
petent men in our Order to fill our grand offices? 
If we should select our grand officers on seniority 
principles, I fear our noble Order would soon be 
a thing of the past. If we allowed seniority to 
rule our government I think when the office be- 
came vacant the man who fell heir to the presi- 
dential chair would be too old in years to be of 
much service to the country. What would be 
the effect if seniority ruled among our railroad 
officials? What kind of management and 
rules would we abide by? I would like for some 
one of the Brothers to answer this. Suppose the 
oldest section foreman was promoted to road 
master, what kind of tracks would we soon have? 
Suppose seniority ruled among station agents, 
what kind of billing would we find on way bills? 
I think the company would need a half dozen 
auditors on a division to keep track of the busi- 
ness, on account of inexperience. Place seniority 
in the shops, what kind of mechanic would we 
have? I fear in a short time the rolling stock 
would be unsafe to handle. , Train service is as 
much of a trade as a machinist. Take our public 
schools for instance. Suppose seniority ruled 
there, what kind of educations would our children 
receive? I consider train service equally as im- 
portant dr responsible as any of the mentioned 
positions or offices. Seniority causes many good 
men to lose their positions to make room for a 
favored man to be pushed to the front, thus 
causing an experienced man to be thrown out of 
a job for the slightest offense. Every experienced 
man knows there is not a month in the year that 
he doesn’t do something that the division super- 
intendent could not make a justified cause for 
suspension, which the division superintendent 
would readily take advantage of, to make 
room for the preferred man. Probably four 
or five would have to go to put the favored 
fellow a step higher. If seniority did not 
rule, perhaps not more than one man would 
be removed. For my part, I do not like 
giving my years of experience for seniority. 
It only benefits one class of men, who only try to 
hold a position until they are promoted. They 
do not care what kind of service they perform 
just so they manage to hold their position until 
seniority brings them to the top. This does not 
include all men, but puts the inefficient on a 
level with the energetic deserving man. There 
are exceptions to all rules; I admit a few deserv- 
ing men have been overlooked where seniority 
did not exist. We have one such a case in Tyler. 
One Brother suggests me leaving the branch to 
take a trip through the northwest. I have been 
there, and worked on some of the northern roads 
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too. I have not always been picking cotton on 
the branch, and if said Brother would take the 
time to come down here, he would not find it as 
small a branch as he inagines. He would find 
some as intelligent B. of R. T. men here as are 
to be found any where, also some as green cotton 
pickers turning the brake wheel as his most im- 
aginative eye could describe. Why are they here ? 
Simply because seniority gives the officials the 
power to keep them, as well as the negro sw itch- 
men. They remain in the service as a reward 
for working in white men's places during trouble. 
Here is a sample of seniority: negroes working 
days, and good B. of R. T. men having to work 
nights. How is this for seniority? Hoping to 
see seniority thoroughly discussed through The 
Journal \ I remain Yours in B. S. & I. 

Tyler, Tex. A Member. 

* # * 

We never seem to see anything in The Journal 
fromF. C. Smith Lodge, No. 155, and I know 
there are some in our lodge who can do a great 
deal better than I, but I will try to get others 
started. There is considerable correspondence 
in our June Journal in regard to seniority, and I 
must say I will be glad to see this question 
handled in its right light, so we can all see what 
is right. The boys of 155 have not had strict 
seniority on this division, but we have nine of our 
members running freight trains here with 10 or 
12 O. R. C. men. We are having an equal show 
with the O. R. C. men here. I do not believe in 
seniority as a general rule, but I believe in this kind 
of seniority: That a man who has put in 15 or 20 
long hard years in the train service of this 
country and probably 10 or 12 years running a 
train in one place, and was discharged for some 
trifle — I should like to see that man running a 
train. As I do not want to have to go breaking 
again some place, after I have put in 10 or 12 
years running a train, and brake my time up 
behind a man who was hired two days before I 
came and maybe never saw a train of cars until 
hat time. But I don't like to see a man who has 
been running a train some place for 6 to 12 
months, and got into the O. R. C., come and 
take a train over men who have run 2 or 3 years. 
But in the other case, of the man who has run 
10 or 12 years; I should like to see that man 
hired as a conductor and not as a brakeman, 
learn him the road and give him a crew; that is 
my kind of seniority. I should like to see the B. 
of R. T. and the O. R. C stand hand in hand all 
over this country, as they did on the C. P. rail- 
way five months ago. Yours in B. L., 

Herrington, Kan. Shorty. 


The Contract Labor Question. 

The importation of laborers from foreign coun- 
tries under contract to work for the proprietors 
of various industries in this country has excited 
more or less attention for several years past as a 
branch of the tariff question, and congress was 
urged to enact a law to prohibit the practice. 
Attention has recently been called to official 
neglect in the enforcement of the law. The 
officers whose duty it was to enforce it have been 
accused of the usual dishonesty attendant upon 
the operation of all such laws; and loud demands 
are made for their punishment. Hundreds of 
men who bad braved the the perils of an ocean 
voyage have been stopped, when just ready to 
land on the American shore, and forced to return 
to their native land, or to seek homes with some 
nation of more hospitable people. 

That all these men were poor there can be no 
doubt. And that they were all honest men, will- 
ing to earn their living by honest toil, there is no 
reason to dispute. The only charge against them 
is that they want to work. For having this honest 
purpose in view, and not being able to conceal it, 
they are turned away to suffer in sad disappoint- 
ment and encounter the sore trials of still farther 
privation. They come here just as our ancestors 
came, in the hope of bettering their condition; 
and why is it they did not have just as good 
a right to come as our ancestors had ? Bad as 
the condition of laboring people in this country is 
proclaimed to be, by the enactment of this law— 
not only inhospitable but inhuman — the world’s 
institutions are so maladjusted that in some other 
countries the laboring people are in still worse 
condition than ours are; and surely it is no 
more than human to sympathize with those 
unfortunate mortals who look toward our shores 
with longing eyes. 

The law against the importation of foreign con- 
tract labor is suggested by the fact of prevailing 
distress and consequent discontent among the 
laboring people of this country, and is supported 
by the notion that we already have all the labor- 
ers that can make a fair living here, and that to 
allow more foreigners to come in would still fur- 
ther reduce the opportunities to live and still 
more distress the laboring people already here. 
The theory seems to be based on the premise (if 
indeed there is thought enough connected with it 
to be called a theory) that we have enough peo- 
ple here now to consume all the wealth that the 
land of the continent can be made to yield m 
response to labor; and that to admit more labor- 
ers is to still further subdivide the wealth (food, 
clothing, shelter, elc.), and still further impover 
ish the people. 
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It seems not to be expected that there will be 
more wealth produced, according to the increas- 
ing number of laborers, but simply that there will 
be more consumed; that there will be a demand 
for more without the means of supplying it; and 
that each, as a consequence, will have to subsist 
on less. Substantially, this is the position as- 
sumed by the advocates of the contract labor law. 
They most proceed on the assumption that the 
limit on subsistence is somehow being approached, 
for otherwise there could be no reason for deny- 
ing anybody the right to share in the means of 
production. 

Our population is less than 18 persons to the 
square mile of land. In France there are 191; in 
Germany about 235; in England 389; and in all 
Europe, there are considerably over 80 persons 
to the square mile. 

Of all countries of Europe, England comes 
the nearest to free trade, and has by far the 
densest population (except the insignicant little 
kingdom of Belgium), and the laboring people of 
England notoriously fare the best of any in 
Europe, their distress having been much relieved 
by the partial abandonment of taxes on trade 
some forty years ago. It will not be denied that 
America is as rich a country in natural resources 
as Europe; that it is in every way as fit for the 
habitation of human kind, and capable of sus- 
taining as dense a population. 

That Europe would sustain a much denser 
population than has ever lived there is shown by 
the facts that vast hordes of the people do noth- 
ing whatever toward the production of wealth, 
as the aristocracy and the soldiery, but spend all 
their time in the extravagant consumption of the 
wealth that others produce. And nowhere in 
Europe are the natural opportunities for the pro- 
duction of wealth utilized near to their full ca- 
pacity. Even in England, where population is 
more than twenty -one times as dense as in the 
United States, valuable building sites are fre- 
quently occupied by poor buildings, or not at 
all, and large tracts of good agricultural land are 
fenced in for game parks to afford amusement for 
brainless dudes. 

Comparing our country with others it is plain 
that there is no possibility of our being over- 
crowded, so far as nature is concerned, for hun- 
dreds of years to come. And it must be perfectly 
clear that nature provides no excuse to us for 
prohibiting, nor even for limiting, foreign immi- 
gration. If there appears to be a necessity for it 
it is artificial, and not natural. It is only appar- 
ent, and not real, and the appearance is produced 
by false economic conditions, instituted in defi- 
ance of natural law and justice. 


It is true that we have thousands of men from 
year to year in our great cities and throughout 
most of the states, who are out of employment 
and want employment; who seek employment, 
and are unable to find it. Manufacturing con- 
cerns are often run on short time, or shut down 
altogether, and men are turned away to "offer 
their labor in the market,*' when there appears 
to be no demand for it. Trade languishes in 
many lines and overproduction is talked about. 
Such conditions have prevailed more or less for 
years. We have grown so used to them that 
we expect them, and many people are so recon- 
ciled to them that they take no thought of any- 
thing different or better being possible. With 
thousands of people who want to work, out of 
jobs, and thousands more who are at work in con- 
stant fear of losing their jobs, there comes a fear 
that the presence of more working people want- 
ing jobs but will increase their distress. Such a 
feeling may be natural to the superficial observer, 
but a deeper examination of the subject will dis- 
pel it. 

In the first place, increase of population must 
necessarily increase the demand for the things 
produced by labor. This is the same as saying 
that it will increase the demand for labor. This 
is ignored to a great extent by those who fear the 
immigration of laborers. In the last ten years 
our population has increased over 10,000,000, 
and the immigration during that period has been 
about as much as it was in the twenty -five years 
previous. Yet the percentage of peoplfe out of 
jobs is not perceptibly larger than it was ten 
years ago. 

The cause of laborers being out of employment 
and of business stagnation, of which we hear so 
much complaint of late years, lies deeper than 
any question of the number of laborers present. 
There are two primary factors in the production 
of all wealth: Land and labor. There is one sec- 
ondary factor in the production of wealth in a 
civilized state of society: Capital. All wealth is 
produced by the application of labor to the ele- 
ments of the earth, all of which are included in 
the term, land. Labor is usually aided by capi- 
tal, capital being wealth used in aid of producing 
more wealth. Corresponding to these three fac- 
tors in production — land, labor and capital — are 
three factors in the distribution of wealth. They 
are rent, wages and interest. To most readers it 
would be instructive to discuss these terms at 
length, so as to make their meaning clear and un- 
erring. But in the limits of a single article I can 
do no more than to merely indicate their scope, 
which should be sufficient tor the studiously in- 
clined, for they are well defined terms in political 
economy. 
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A good deal of economic discussion has pro- 
ceeded upon the assumption that the employment 
of labor depends upon the amount of capital 
present, ready for use in production. This is 
now pretty generally understood to be erroneous, 
and no political economist would claim it to be 
true. Without capital to begin with, labor can 
create capital from the land; but capital can do 
nothing without labor. Labor employs capital. 
But capital and labor are both dependent for 
employment upon the means of access to natural 
opportunities. Labor must be active to subsist; 
and capital must be employed or go to waste and 
be lost. But it is different with land. It is here 
for all time, in fixed quantity, and cannot waste. 
If it can be held at an expense sufficiently below 
the rate of rent landholders may, as they do, hold 
large portions of it out of use, ana find it profit- 
able to do so. 

In this way an artificial scarcity of land is pro- 
duced and rent is artificially raised. Labor and 
capital are thus held back from access to land, 
and are set to bidding more of their earnings for 
its use. This is expressed by high rent (or high 
prices for land, which is only the value of the rent 
drawing power) and low wages and low rates of 
interest. The fact of the land owners usually be- 
ing also the largest capital owners frequently ob- 
scures the line, to .the indifferent abserver, be- 
tween rent and interest. But if the relations of 
the factors be properly analyzed, it will be found 
to be a certainty that as rent rises wages and 
interest fall. That is, as land is appropriated in 
private hands and becomes the property of a 
smaller and smaller proportion of the people, 
which, under prevalent systems, is the invariable 
tendency, labor and capital must give up a larger 
and larger share of their earnings for the use of 
the land. Capital is thus absorbed by landlords. 
Laborers become more dependent, landlords 
more independent, laborers become slaves, land- 
lords masters, labor helpless, landlordism all 
powerful. 

Then arises discontent and bitter disappoint- 
ment and blind leaders of the blind join in*such 
demands as the buying out of the large landlords 
by the government, and reselling the land in 
small lots to former tenants, thus making many 
small landlords instead of continuing a few large 
ones as proposed in the case of Ireland. In this 
country we have proposed for us the equally in- 
efficient and complicaied schemes of land loans, 
sub-treasuries, arbitrary limitation of land own- 
ership, and the shameful law that prohibits an 
honest foreigner from landing on our shores if it is 
known that he has agreed to go to work for some- 
body as soon as he gets here. 


All these awkward, cumbrous, unnecessary and 
obstructive schemes are proposed and supported 
under a misapprehension of the nature of the 
evils of which the millions most justly complain. 
They derive their most powerful support from the 
socialistic schools of thought, that would merge 
all business affairs under government control. 
They are opposed to freedom, and tend to the de- 
struction of liberty. They are vain, attempting 
to cure the evil effects of restrictive conditions 
by adding still more restrictions; and in the light 
of scientific political economy, as now developed, 
are no more rational than would be an attempt to 
save a burning house by trying to blow out the 
blaze as it issued from the roof. 


What is distinctly the product of labor (wages) 
belongs to him who performs the labor, by nat- 
ural right — all of it — and any power that takes 
any part of it commits robbery. That part of 
production which comes only by the aid of capi- 
tal (interest), as justly belongs to him who fur- 
nishes the capital, as do wages to the laborer, for 
capital is only the savings of labor — stored up 
labor, as some have termed it — the creation of 
personal activity and usefulness. 

But how is it with rent (land values)? Who 
creates rent? What causes value to attach to 
land? No man creates land, and it cannot be in- 
creased by any act of human agency. Land 
value increases and grows enormously. But an 
individual can’t make it increase for himself. It 
grows only according to the number of people 
present in need of its use. Isn't it these people, 
taken as a whole, that create that value? Then 
who does it justly belong to? 


If some pioneer had ventured here at the con- 
fluence of these two rivers that forms the Ohio, 
say 250 or 300 years ago, and had brought capital 
with him, and had erected buildings, however 
castly, he could not have made the land that now 
affords the sites of Pittsburg and Allegheny 
worth a dollar a square mile so long as nobody 
else wanted any of it. As soon as others began 
to come and take up their abode with him, as 
soon as population began to increase and the pur- 
suits of civilization began to be followed, then 
the choice sites for the various occupations wou 
a 


have begun to command a premium and be 
valuable. In other words, rent would have be- 
gun to appear, as it always does in new se 
ments, and rises higher as population increases- 
What could be fairer — in fact, isn’t it perfect y 
fair and naturally just — that a community s b°^ 
require those of its members who occupy ^ 
valuable sites to pay into the common treasury^ 
the community the value of the advantages 
holding of such sites afford over the poorest si 
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in use? Clearly, the value of a site, the value of 
any piece of land or element of nature is the 
creature of the community at large, and by every 
rule of justice belongs to the whole community, 
extending even to the bounds of the nation, just 
as much as wages belong to the laborer: This 
principle is rapidly coming to be recognized by 
people inclined to devote candid thought to the 
problems that vex the world. It will not be many 
years till it is well understood, and that means its 
adoption. 

But instead of having followed any such policy 
of justice we have been taking only a small part 
of rent for public use, leaving nearly all of it to 
landlords and speculators, while we raised reve- 
nues by taxing improvements on land and other 
forms of wealth, and by taxing the exchange of 
wealth. Thus we have encouraged the monopoly 
of land, the source from which all wealth must 
be produced and have discouraged the production 
of wealth. A very small percentage, indeed, of 
the land in the United States is anywhere near 
put to its best use, and the very great majority of 
it is not used at all, nor can it be for centuries to 
come. And yet our land system has induced the 
taking up of land without an> possibility or inten- 
tion of using it till it is about all taken, even be- 
fore our population equals eighteen persons to 
the square mile. 

Much capital is abserbed by landlordism and 
allowed to go to waste laborers are forced to bid 
against each other for the privilege of applying 
their labor to the land; wages and interest fall; 
the processes of production go all awry; discon- 
tent prevails, and the minds of men are prosti- 
tuted to such savage business as forbidding their 
laboring brethren of other lands from coming to 
our shores. 

If one man can command the land upon which 
others must labor, he can appropriate the pro- 
duce of their labor as the price of his permission 
to labor. The fundamental law of nature, that 
• her enjoyment by man shall be consequent upon 
his exertion, is thus violated. The one receives 
without producing, the other produces without 
receiving. The one is unjustly enriched, the 
other is robbed. 
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ment being made by the general government upon 
the states and paid by them from revenue col- 
lected in the same manner." 

To quote from a document issued in explana- 
tion of this plan, the effect would be to. 

1. Take the weight of taxation off of the agri- 
cultural districts where land has little or no value 
irrespective of improvements, and put it on towns 
and cities, where bare land rises to a value of 
millions of dollars per acre. 

2. Dispense with a multiplicity of taxes and a 
horde of taxgatherers, simplify government and 
greatly reduce its cost. 

3. Do away with the fraud, corruption and 
gross inequality inseparable from our present 
methods of taxation, which allow the rich to es- 
cape while they grind the poor. Land cannot be 
hid or carried off, and its value can be ascer- 
tained with greater ease and certainty than any 
other. 

4. Give us with all the world as perfect free- 
dom of trade as now exists between the states of 
our Union, thus enabling our people to share, 
through free exchanges, in all the advantages 
which nature has given to other countries, or 
which the peculiar skill of other people has en- 
abled them to attain. It would destroy the trusts, 
monopolies and corruptions which are the out- 
growth of the tariff. It would do away with the 
fines and penalties now levied on anyone who im- 
proves a farm, erects a house, builds a machine 
or in any way adds to the general stock of wealth. 
It would have everyone free to apply labor or ex- 
pend capital in production or exchange without 
fine or restriction, and would leave to each the 
full product of his exertion. 

5. It would, on the other hand, by taking for 
public use that value which attaches to land by 
reason of the growth and improvement of the 
community, make the holding of land unprofita- 
ble to the mere owner, and profitable only to the 
user. It would thus make it impossible for 
speculators and monopolists to hold natural op- 
portunities unused or only half used, and would 
throw open to labor the illimitable field of em- 
ployment which the earth offers to man. It 
would thus solve the labor problem, do away 
with involuntary poverty, raise wages in all occu- 
pations to the full earnings of labor, make over- 
production impossible until all human wants are 
satisfied, render labor-saving inventions bless- 
ings to all, and cause such an enormous produc- 
tion and such an equitable distribution of wealth 
as would give to all comfort; leisure and partici- 
pation in the advantages of an advancing civiliza- 
tion. 

— Wm. A. Garretson, in Pittsburg Post. 


The proposed remedy for prevailing evils, to 
which I wish to call attention, is simply to abol- ^ Lesson From the Monopolists, 

ish, "one after another, all other taxes now Last month's Employee brought to our atten- 
levied, and cornmensurately increase the tax on tion the picture of a man, more prominent than 
land values, until we draw upon that one source any other individual in the history of railroads: 
for all expenses of government, the revenue being A. A. McLeod, the president of the Philadelphia 
divided between local governments, siate govern- & Reading, the astute promoter and successful 
men ts and the general government, as the reve- organizer and chief of the "Reading Combine," an 
nue from direct taxes is now divided between aggregation of capital which will help to make or 
local and state governments, or a direct assess- mar the annals of our state. It used to be a 
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taunt throw a at us that Jersey was owned by the 
Pennsylvania railroad, but judging by the feeble 
efforts made to resist the "Reading Combine,” it 
would appear as if a new owner had now taken 
possession of the state and its officers, and that 
the "Reading Combine" was supreme. While 
the article accompanying the picture gives Mr. 
McLeod credit for many good qualities, there are 
some other traits of his character which deserve 
especial notice, his courage, boldness, pertinacity 
and quick grasp of matters and subjects have 
made him the leader in the "Combine," and 
should give him the right to the title of "The 
Great Combiner." Leaving the question of the 
good or bad qualities of Mr. McLeod’s methods to 
be settled by the verdict of people in the future, 
we may draw a moral for our own benefit from 
his acts. 

Mr. McLeod evidently has learned and fully ap- 
preciates the old maxim that 4 'In Union there is 
Strength," and has* succeeded in uniting avast 
system of roads under his personal and absolute 
control. To an outsider it does not clearly ap- 
pear what advantage could arise to the 1 'Lehigh 
Valley" pr the "Central" by entering the "Com- 
bine," for these roads were paying a larger divi- 
dend than they are to receive under the new ar- 
rangement, and it would seem as if it were a poor 
bargain on their eide to give up seven and eight 
per cent and take six. That this is not clear to 
some of the stockholders of "Lehigh Valley," is 
also proven by their action in invoking the aid of 
the courts to annul the consolidation, but the di- 
rectors must have seen some advantage some- 
where (probably to themselves directly), or they 
would not have voted for the deal. Sifted down 
it is obvious that the object was to make money, 
for this is the prime motive of all enterprises, 
railroads included. Who would build railroads, 
equip them, improve them, enlarge or extend 
them, and strengthen them by agreements and 
combinations, if there were no financial induce- 
ments? Every dollar spent in improvements is 
expected to be worth one dollar and six, eight or 
ten cents at the end of a year, and if this does 
not result capital is disappointed. This being the 
case, money is the moving power and the increase 
of it the main object in all these moves, and to 
affect it combinations are formed by capital, and 
as these facts are so plainly brought to view every 
day it would be a dull mind indeed upon which 
the lessons of combination for the common good 
would be lost. Employes have studied these 
lessons and are slowly learning that if capital can 
combine and be benefited, it is equally right for 
them to combine and derive benefit from such 
action. But there are conflicting interests at 


stake; for instance, what interest can a trackman 
have for a trainman, an engineer for a brakeman? 
But are they not all workers, even if the amount 
of their compensation does differ? 

A practical lesson may be drawn from the 
"Reading Combine." We have here the "Cen- 
rral," which for several years had been paying an 
eight per cent dividend, which we will say is to 
represent some of the higher paid employes such 
as engineers, if you please; then the "Lehigh 
Valley," not having so large a dividend, might be 
compared to the other train hands; and lastly 
comes the "Reading," which had not paid divi- 
dends, and was just managing to exist, might be 
likened to the section men whose pay is hardly to 
be called a dividend. In the "Reading Com- 
bine," these differences were utterly ignored, and 
all agreed to unite for the common good, nor is 
there any good reason why the same thing should 
not be done by employes of all classes. Yon 
will also notice that the Central railroad was or- 
ganized, that the road was built, that its traffic 
was assured, that all its officers were in place and at 
work and that it existed as a corporation and was 
complete in itself, and that the same was true of 
the "Lehigh ValLy" and the "Reading, ” yet 
they combined for mutural advantage. TheB. 
L. E., B. L. F., O. R. C.. B. R. T., S. M. A A., 
and other associations are organized, managed 
and officered and are doing good to their mem- 
bers just as the separate corporations could do, 
but by taking example of the "Reading" and 
forming a combine — a "Workers’ Combine," let 
us call it — and then working in harmony, much 
greater good could be effected. 

A move in this direction was the formation of 
the State Legislative Board, in which the differ- 
ent orders have united to protect themselves, 
their fan ilies and their homes from injustice, by 
watching our laws and law makers, and endeav- 
oring to have only such men as would prove 
friends of the "Workers" elected to office, and 
then to have them enact such measures as would 
be just and right between capital and labor. But 
this "some may say" is politics! So it is, in a 
measure; but it is the only way in which labor 
will ever obtain its just demands. What differ- 
ence should it make to me whether my friend is 
a Democrat, a Republican or a Prohibitionist, 
provided he will carry out his professions of 
friendship by aiding me in every honorable way, 
and should I not freely aid in electing him to of- 
fice even if we disagreed on other subjects? 
These are practical questions, and the answer is 
so plain that we hope every reader will be ready 
to join the "Workers' Combine," working early 
and late for the common good as outlined by the 
Legislative Board of the Railway Employes of 
New Jersey. — Rox, in The Railroad Employ ee' 
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The Lord's Prayer. 

The following beautiful composition was captured during 
a brother of Mrs. S. B. Helmer. of Kendal ville, Indiana. Jt 
a literary curiosty. 

THOU, to the Mercy-Seat our souls doth gather, 

To do our duty unto Thee - 

To whom all praise, all honor shall be given, 

For Thou art the Great God - 

Thou, by Thy Wisdom rul’st the world’s whole frame 

Forever, therefore, - 

Let never more delays divide us from 

Thy glorious Grace, but let 

Let Thy commands opposed be by none, 

But Thy good pleasure and - 

And let our promptness to obey, be even 
The very same - 
Then for our souls, O Lord, we also pray, 

Thou would’st be pleased to 

The food of life wherewith our souls are fed — 

Sufficient raiment, and 

With every needful thing do Thou relieve us; 

And in Thy mercy pity 

All our misdeeds, for Him whom Thou didst please 
To make an offering for ... 

And for as much O Lord, as we believe 
That Thou wilt pardon us 

Let that Love teach, wherewith Thou dost' acquaint us 
To pardon all 

And though, sometimes, Thou find’st we have forgot 
This Love of Thee, yet help ... 
Through soul or body’s want to desperation, 

Nor let Earth’s gain drive us 

Let not the soul of any true believer 

Fall in the time of trial 

Yea, save him from the malice of the devil, 

And both in life and death, keep 

Thus pray we, Lord, for that of Thee from whom 

This may be had .... 

This world is of Thy work, its wondrous story, 

To Thee belongs - . - 

And all Thy wondrous works have ended never, 

Bat will remain forever and ... 
Thus, we poor creatures would confess again, 

And thus would say, eternally, 


the civil war in Charleston, S. C., by 
is printed on heavy satin and is quite 


OUR FATHER, 
who art in Heaven, 
hallowed be thy name; 

Thy kingdom come; 

Thy will be done 

on earth as it is in Heaven; 

give us this day 

our daily bread; 

and forgive us 

our trespasses, 

as we forgive 

those who trespass against us; 
and lead us not 
into tempation, 
but deliver 
us from evil; 

for Thine is the kingdom, 
the power and the glory; 
forever. 

— Amen ! 


— The Telegrapher. 


To Crush Organized Labor. 

It is more than forty years since the Pinkerton 
business was established in the state of Illinois. 
In its infancy it was probably a legitimate busi- 
ness and occupied a respectable place in the com- 
mercial world, ^t is only since the development of 
the conditions which have given rise to the con- 
flict between labor and monopoly that the Pinker- 
ton family has schemed for wealth> by usurping 
the authority of the state with a reckless disre- 
gard of the country's laws that was never ex- 
celled by the titled renegades of feudal times. 

The springing up in the United States of a 
wealthy class amassing fabulous fortunes under 
the class laws giving them control of nature's 
storehouses or the right to plunder the people, 
furnished an opportunity for such an institution 
as Pinkertonism to become deep-rooted and na- 
tional. The wealthy class, once established, saw 


that its perpetuity depended up^n force and in- 
timidation and that its continual rise must result 
largely frem the degredation of the working 
classes. Robbery must be conducted by force 
and that fact made the Pinkertons a necessity. 

When some favored monopoly attempted to 
squeeze a little more of the life-blood out of labor 
and thus become involved in a strike there was 
no way in which the soldiery could be pressed 
into service as long as the strikers were peaceable, 
but the Pinkerton men could be called upon at 
once, and for so many dollars undertake to "break 
the spirit of the strike.” This was usually done 
by bullying the strikers or shooting a few of the 
leaders. If this was not sufficient the spies of 
the agency were called into court and the strikers 
sworn into the penitentiary. In this way the 
Pinkertons became valuable and valued allies of 
the corporations, and their business grew and 
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flourished until it covered the territory between 
the oceans. 

One of the circulars sent out by the Pinkertons 
to capitalists and corporations, but not by any 
means intended for publication in the Age of 
Labor , throws considerable light upon the meth- 
ods of this thing called Pinkertonism. It ought 
to be authentic, coming over the names of Robert 
and William Pinkerton, and our readers will find 
it full of interesting information. It is herewith 
published in full ; 

PINKERTON’S PREVENTIVE PATROL. 

Connected with Pinkerton’s National Detec- 
tive Agency, Founded by Allan 
Pinkerton, 1850. 

. principals : 

Wm. A. Pinkerton. Robt A. Pinkerton. 

Chicago Office: 

191 and 193 Fifth Avenue, 

Wm. A. Pinkerton, Superintendent. 

New York Office: 

66 Exchange Place, 

Geo. D. Bangs, Superintendent. 

Philadelphia Office: 

45 South Third Street, 

R. J. Linden, Superintendent. 

Sirs: We take this method of calling your at- 
tention to the advantage of Private Police Patrol 
in case you are at any time in need of such ser- 
vices. 

The Pinkerton Preventive Patrol was organ- 
ized by the late Allan Pinkerton in 1850, it being 
the first uniformed Police Patrol in the city of Chi- 
cago, and from that time to date has had under its 
charge as watchmen all the banks and nearly all 
the wholesale and large retail business houses in 
Chicago. The members of this force are selected 
for their general aptitude for police duty, and are 
under strict discipline and in charge of experi- 
enced officers, who have been trained to the busi- 
ness. 

We are therefore prepared to furnish uniformed 
men whenever required, by the day, week or 
month, for day or night duty, and we respectfully 
call the attention of those in charge of excursions, 
proprietors of public resorts, railroad and all 
other corporations who have to deal with large 
numbers of patrons or disaffected or striking em- 
ployes, to the advantage of our Patrol System. 

A daily written report is furnished to our pat- 
rons, when required, of any irregularities or .c- 
currences transpiring during the time our officers 
are on duty. 

The Pinkerton Preventive Patrol has furnished 
the police for the Hocking Valley Coal and Iron 
Company of Ohio during their recent protracted 
strike: Chicago, Wilmington & Vermilion Coal 
company of Illinois; Menominee Mining com- 
pany of Menominee, Mich.; Muskegon Lumber 
Merchants of Muskegon, Mich.; Lumber Mer- 
chants of Saginaw City, Mich ; Rochester & 
Pittsburg Railroad and Coal and Iron company 
of Pennsylvania; Burden Iron company of Troy, 
N. Y. ; and Troy Malleable Iron works. Under 
its supervision was organized the first Coal and 


Iron Police Force in Schuylkill county, Pa. r 
which was instrumental, to a great extent by aid- 
ing our detectives, in suppressing the Molly Ma- 
guires throughout the coal fields of Pennsylvania 
and preserving order there during the railroad 
riots of 1877. 

The above list only comprises a few of the 
many corporations and individuals where the 
Pinkerton Patrol preserved order and protected 
property and employes who were willing to work 
while strikes were in progress. 

Each season the Pinkerton Patrol furnishes 
the entire police protection for Manhattan Beach, 
Coney Island, N. Y., Stann’s Glenn Island (Long 
Island Sound), N. Y. 

Coney Island Jockey Club, Sheepshead Bay, 
Long Island; the Rockaway Steeplechase Associ- 
ation, Cedarhurst, Long Island, N. Y.; the Wash- 
ington Park Club and West Side Driving Park, 
Chicago, and the Illinois State Fair. 

The Pinkerton Preventive Patrol is connected 
with Pinkerton’s National Detective Agency and 
is under the same management. 

Corporations or individuals desirous of ascer- 
taining the feeling of their employes, and whether 
they are likely to engage in strikes or are joining 
$ny secret labor organization with a view to com- 
pelling terms from corporations or employers, 
can obtain, on application to the superintendent 
of either of the offices, a detective suitable to as- 
sociate with their employes and obtain this in- 
formation. 

At this time, when there is so much dissatisfac- 
tion among the laboring classes, and secret labor 
societies are organizing throughout the United 
States, we suggest whether it would not be well 
for railroad companies and other corporations, 
as well as individuals who are extensive 
employers of labor, to keep a close watch for 
designing men among their own employes, who 
in the interest of secret labor societies, are inducing 
their employes to join these organizations and 
. eventually to cause a strike. It is frequency the 
case that by taking a mailer of this kind in hand 
in time and discovering the ringleaders and deal- 
ing promptly with them serious trouble may be 
avoided in the future. 

The reputation gained by the agency and patrol 
in the past will be a guarantee that any detective 
or officer furnished by us will be competent in 
every respect to discharge the duties required of 
him. 

Watchmen for stores, docks, shipping, etc., 
etc., can be obtained at reasonable rates for per- 
manent or special watching on application at 
either of the offices, which are connected by 
telephone. Yours respectfully 

Kobt. A. Pinkerton, 
Gen’l Supt. East Div. New York. 

Wm A. Pinkerton, 
Gen’l Supt. West Div., Chicago, 111. 

Caution — Parties making application for the 
service of the patrol or detective agencies are re- 
quested to see that their communications are ad- 
dressed to the superintendent at either of the of- 
fices and properly addressed to the street and 
number, and thereby prevent being imposed upon 
by unreliable persons, who take advantage of 
a similarity to Mr. Pinkerton’s name to put them- 
selves forward as detectives without haying bad 
the experience, and who are entirely incompe- 
tent. 
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This circular letter, intended only for members 
of the plutocracy, makes very interesting reading 
for the laboring people and those interested in 
their welfare. The Age of Labor takes the liberty 
of using italics in a few of the sentences worthy 
of special attention. It is very clear that the 
mission of Pinkertonism is to crush labor organ- 
izations, aqfl not satisfied with the work given 
them by corporations in times of a trouble they 
send out thousands of these circular letters sug- 
gesting that the employers of labor keep their em- 
ployes under the watchful eyes of spies. The 
cold-blooded villiany of Pinkertonism comes to 
the surface in the proposition to "discover the 
ringleaders and deal with them promptly." Just 
what this "dealing promptly with them" means 
the reader must guess. At the best it is dis- 
charge and the black list. No doubt hundreds of 
poor fellows have tramped the country in a hope- 
less search for work, while their wives and chil- 
dren were ragged and hungry and perhaps home- 
less, on account of Pinkerton’s hirelings having 
induced the company to "deal promptly with 
them." And the men who are thus made to suf- 
fer in order that Pinkerton’s business may flour- 
ish are usually the noble fellows who are contin- 
ually giving their time and energies free to the 
cause of labor, while the contemptible, sneaking, 
cowardly traitor, who sees that they are "dealt 
with promptly," is a conscienceless thief who 
earns a luxurious salary by sending men to tramp 
the highways or inhabit the penitentiaries. Any 
country which will continue to tolerate such in- 
iquity deserves to lose its last vestage of liberty 
audits citizens all claim to manhood. — Age of 
Labor. 


Government Control and° Ownership of Rail- 
ways. 

This subject has of late received considerable 
attention, both from the secular press as well as 
the railway journals, and all imaginable reasons 
and points brought out to establish their relative 
positions either for or against the consummation 
of such a gigantic proposition. With few excep- 
tions all the prominent railway journals are ar- 
rayed in opposition to everything tending toward 
establishing even government supervision of rail- 
ways. After lodg and careful study into this 
matter we have reached the conclusion that the 
objections urged against government interference 
with the operation of railways have no tangible 
basis whatever. The railway service is just as 
much of a public institution and convenience as 
the mail service, .and no man would come forward 
to declare that government operation of the 
postal service was a failure, and that it might be 


improved by taking it out of the hands of the 
government and let the several hundred different 
individual railways handle the transportation of 
mail matter over their several lines. Assuming 
the mail service was at this time in the same 
shape as the railway service, how much do you 
suppose it would cost to send a letter from one 
point of the United States to another if such let- 
ter would have to travel over six or more differ- 
ent lines of railway ? No road would charge less 
than two cents which would bring the postage to 
twelve cents and over. The transportatlbn of 
other mail matter, such as papers, packages, etc., 
would also be in proportion much higher and the 
efficiency of the service would undoubtedly be 
very much below that of our present system. 
Again the bulk of the mail business would be 
confined to a comparatively small number of 
eastern roads,- which would heap up millions upon 
millions of net earnings in their coffers, while 
the western roads, with their light traffic, would 
have to do business, perhaps, at an actual loss. 
Under the present system of government postal 
service these conditions do not exist. The sur- 
plus of the earnings accruing in the more popu- 
lous districts in the. hands of the goverment are 
utilized in covering the deficits in the less settled 
parts of the country, thus giving a uniformly ex- 
cellent service throughout the whole United 
States, a thing impossible if each individual rail- 
way had charge of the mail service along its 
lines. 

The analogy between the mail service and rail- 
way service is perfect; everything said about the 
former is applicable to the latter. Statistics tell 
us from month to month and from year to year 
that there is something radically wrong with our 
vast railway industry. These railways enjoying 
a good local i n, serving a dense population, are 
rolling up millions upon millions of net earnings, 
while those in sparsely settled regions are some- 
times unable to earn operating expenses, even 
though a higher rate is charged for the same ser- 
vice. This deplorable condition would speedily 
disappear if all railways were operated by the 
government. The surp’us on the eastern roads 
instead of flowing into the pockets of millionaires 
would then be used to better the service in the 
remotest portions of the states. It would be used 
to put the roads and equipment in perfect order, 
to insure uniform comfort, speed and safety in 
travel; it would be used to employ the best men 
of the country to perfect the service in all de- 
partments. All railway employes would then be 
government employes, and it is safe to predict 
that they would all be a great deal better off than 
they are under the present conditions. As for the 
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trackmen, it would prove to be the greatest bless- 
ing that had ever or could ever affect their lot; it 
would at once raise them up to the same level of 
all other employes, and the position of trackmas- 
ter would be just as important and just as well 
paid as the engineer or conductor, while the track 
laborer should rank equal to the fireman or 
brakeman. It would make them at once re- 
spected, dignified public servants, and inspire 
them with ambition to show by their accomplish- 
ments that they are well worthy of*the trust and 
good salaries they are receiving. 

The foregoing by no means exhausts the rea- 
sons why government ownership would be a 
blessing for the people. But we do not at this 
juncture intend to discuss the subject any fur- 
ther. The consummation of such a gigantic 
project will require, however, long years of agita- 
tion, and a complete revolution and purification 
of national politics. Under present conditions it 
would be the height of folly for the people to in- 
trust the operation of such a gigantic and all- 
powerfnl machine into the hands of unscrupulous 
politicians, who would simply use their power to 
further their own ends. What we first must 
have is a clean, honest administration, a govern- 
ment which will pass and enforce laws giving 
justice to all. Special laws would have to be 
made for the protection of the vast army of em- 
ployes, insuring them steady work at good wages 
so long as they are competent and able to per- 
form their duties properly and to prevent their 
dismissal for any other reason but good and suf- 
ficient cause. Not until this is done will it be 
safe to ever advocate government control and 
ownership of railways. Telegraph lines and ex- 
press companies of course should also be then in 
the hands of the government since they are just 
as much public institutions as postal and railway 
service. But, as said before, it would never do 
to attempt anything of the kind until current 
political methods will have undergone a complete 
change . — Roadmaster and Foretnan, 


Property is Safe. 

The most extraordinary fact in the series of 
wild occurrences at Homestead is that not one 
iota of the property of the mills from which the 
workmen have been locked out has been touched. 
Everything in the shape of property belonging to 
the mill has been respected. There has been 
battle with the feudal army of hirelings main- 
tained temporarily by the mill people, and 
there has been grievous loss of life in the 
ranks, both of the Homesteaders, who were 
about to be driven from their homes, and the 
Pinkertons, who came at the beck and call of the 


Carnegie people to drive them thence. But not 
one dollar's worth of the property belonging to 
the company has been destroyed. If the Pink- 
ertons had not been called into action it is alto- 
gether probable that there would not have been 
any tumult whatever. The company's works are 
far more efficiently guarded by the men whom it 
has seen fit to throw out of its employment 
than it would have been by the men whom it 
armed with rifles for its protection. In the disor- 
der and excitement incident to the advance and 
the repulse and capture of the entire body of 
Pinkertons and their subsequent release it would 
have been easy to have applied the torch to the 
works, yet, maddened as the crowd was, it never 
made an attempt of the kind. 

This is extraordinary forbearance under all 
circumstances. The company coldly proposed to 
ruin the lives and fortunes of these men, but the 
men do not retort upon the company by destruc- 
tion of its valuable property. What remains to 
be done is to endeavor to bring about such un- 
derstanding between the mill people and tie 
locked out laborers as shall enable all persons to 
go forward with the work of the mills upon fair 
division of the tariff spoliation which the Ameri- 
can people, as a whole, are compelled to pay to 
persons engaged in the iron industry. The sec- 
retary of the Carnegie company practically ad- 
mits that the sympathy and good wishes of the 
best people in the community were with the peo- 
ple who were locked out. Why should it not be 
so? All the people of the republic are compelled 
by tariff laws to contribute from their store when- 
ever they ride on a railroad, whenever they build 
a house into whose construction iron enters, 
whenever they cross a bridge made of iron, when- 
ever they purchase or employ steel or iron in any 
way to the iron industry, and they are told that 
there will be tair division of this tribute with the 
workingmen. Seeing on every hand that no di- 
vision is made, they feel outraged, doubly out- 
raged, first that* they are plundered and next that 
the plunder is not properly divided. The same 
secretary is of the opinion that the end of the 
Amalgamated Association will have been reached 
and declares that iron masters will have nothing 
further to do with organized labor. 

Small wonder that these iron masters object to 
organized labor! It is due to organization, not 
to the tariff, that iron men receive some consid- 
eration from employers. The secretary denies 
emphatically that Mr. Frick is guarded by de- 
tectives and declares that there is no necessity 
whatever for such protection. He could not have 
paid higher tribute to the patience and justice of 
the men whom Frick had so fearfully outraged. 
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The Carnegie company has done everything to 
destroy organized labor, and organized labor has 
done everything to preserve the property of the 
company .—Chicago Times . 

Labor is Misrepresented. 

Chicago, 111 ., Aug. 17. — To the Editor: An 
editorial appeared in the Herald this morning 
vbich so grossly misrepresented the Buffalo 
strike that, as a railroad man and an advocate of 
the principles of organized labor, I ask that you 
allow me space to say a few words on the other 
side of the question. Under the headline, “It is 
Anarchy, Not a Strike,” the Hera la says in part : 

“Never has anything more sudden come upon 
the world than the anarchial strike at Buffalo and 
the accompanying acts of lawlessness and vio- 
lence. With the announcement of the strike came 
the account of the burning of cars and the wan- 
ton waste and destruction of property. No dis- 
pate aboot wages or the hours of labor can justify 
these strikers, though they were revolting against 
arbitrary taskmasters, but when the world comes 
to anderstand that all that is involved is from $5 
to a month in wages and from a half hour to 
an hoar a day in time, no other feeling than in- 
dignation will be aroused. 

“That such a contention could not be settled 
peaceably is a disg race to civilization, but it also 
shows that the switchmen have little faith in the 
justice of their caose when they refuse to present 
their case to the world before proceeding to ex- 
treme measures. 'What have they done? They 
have destroyed property of great value, unsettled 
values on the stock and grain exchanges of the 
country, inflicting immense losses upon a large 
number of innocent persons, and terrorized a 
great community. A few hundred strikers have 
done this in the atiempt to exact from their em- 
ployers one or two additional weekly dollars for 
themselves. That is the way Rob Roy harried 
the English border a century and a half ago, and 
n his day it was called blackmail.” 

It is evidently the intention of this article to 
told the switchmen responsible for every act of 
iwlessness at Buffalo, and their denial and the 
ubJic utterances of the grand master against the 
esiruction of property seems to have no weight, 
laving taken it for granted that the switchmen 
lone are to blame, the Herald asserts that when 
le public understand that all the fuss is over 
question of from $5 to $8 a month the feeling 
gainst the switchmen will be one of indignation. 
lill it, indeed? Let us look a little into some in- 
resting facts. 

These men who struck asked for what? Simply 
at they be paid the same price received by the 
en doing precisely the same work in other yards 
the same city. Now, these other men who 
:re getting from $5 to $8 a month more were 
*0 paid much too little. They were doing hard, 
illful and dangerous work for less money than 
aodcarrier is paid. If simple justice were to be 
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done the wages of the best paid among them 
should be raised many dollars a month. Those 
who struck did not, however, ask for what they 
should honestly receive, but for as much as others 
were getting. They asked for this in the proper 
manner. They made the demand in an orderly 
and lawful way. And how did the official who 
received them treat the request? He told them 
to go to the devil, and added that they didn't dare 
to strike. 

If there is a place for indignation this is where 
it begins. . Here is a body of honest workingmen* 
overworked and underpaid, sending their legal 
representative to the representative of the com- 
pany which is keeping the money they earn and 
making a peaceable demand for it only to be met 
with abuse. Instead of getting the relief to which 
they were entitled by every principle of justice 
they were taunted with their supposed helpless- 
ness. Let the apologist for monopoly honestly 
say what would naturally follow. Is it reasona- 
ble to suppose that after being robbed these men' 
would not be aroused to hot indignation by such 
a reply to their just demands? 

It is a small matter, says the Herald \ this $5 to 
$8 a month. Yes, to a map who earns a com- 
fortable salary it is a small matter; but to the- 
man trying to support a family, to pay housd' 
rent, to meet doctor's bills, to carrv insurance, to 
give his wife a comfortable home and his children 
an education on $60 a month it is a different mat- 
ter. 

But if it is really a small thing, for a man so situ- 
ated then what is it for the company? If it is 
small for the men it is a thousand times smaller 
for the corporation. The Herald easily sees that 
it is a little thing for the men to fight against, but 
it is totally blind to the fact that it was big enough 
for the company to fight for. It is not, however, 
a question of big or little. It is a question of right 
and wrong. When men are required to work for 
$8 less a month than other men in the same city 
receive for precisely the same labor they are be- 
ing robbed of jpst $8 every month they work.. 
When, under such circumstances, these men de- 
mand that the robbery shall cease, and the com- 
pany refused to stop it, they would be less than 
men if they did not strike. It is immaterial 
whether the sum is $8 or 8 cents. It is simply a 
question of who the money belongs to. 

The Herald arraigns the strikers for “unsettled 
values of the stock and grain exchanges of the 
country, inflicting immense losses upon a iarge 
number of innocent persons and terroriz- 
ing a great community.” And all this they 
have done, says^ the Herat d r “in the attempt to* 
exact: from theirremployers one or two additional* 
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weekly dollars for themselves.” Now isn’t it re- 
markable that all these calamities have been 
caused by the strikers, and that the company is 
blameless? There is but one conclusion to be 
drawn from the Herald's position, and that is that 
it believes the men should have quietly submitted 
to this outrageous robbery rather than bring such 
misfortune upon the community. According to 
this plan for relieving the corporation of respon- 
sibility if a footpad waylays you and you seize 
and beat the ruffian soundly you are responsible 
for his injuries, and if the row disturbs the slum- 
bers of the neighbors and wrecks the nearest 
flower beds your course will arouse in the public 
mind “no other feeling than indignation.” 

In its half- column article the Herald has not a 
single word of condemnation for the corporation, 
although it knows its refusal to give the men jus- 
tice caused the trouble; knows that other com- 
panies willingly pay what these men asked; 
knows that the men would be paid uncommonly 
low wages if they got what they have asked; 
knows that their work requi es great skill, good 
judgment, physical endurance, steady nerves and 
great courage, and that it is the most hazardous 
occupation known to civilization. It knows, too, 
thai one of the companies of which the demand 
for honest wages was made easily averted trouble 
by paying what others pay. And yet it says the 
men alone are responsible for the strike, and con- 
temptibly seeks to advance 'the idea that they are 
extorting money from the company as “Rob Roy 
harried the English borders a century at d a half 
ago.” 

That a paper which assumes such a position to- 
ward labor should have the audacity to pose as 
the adviser of the workingmen is scarcely credi- 
ble, yet the Herald closes with this: 

“The workingmen of Chicago and of the coun- 
try can never justly sympathize with or lend en- 
couragement to a cause so abhorently conducted 
as this has been.” 

It will be a sorry day for labor when a journal 
in which such stuff appears has enough influ- 
ence among workingmen to turn the sympathy of 
a single man from his struggling fellows. 

It may or it may not be true that some of the 
hot-headed among the strikers have countenanced 
the destruction of property. Even if it is so, it 
is not astonishing in the face of the fact that the 
company has mistreated and robbed them for 
years. If the switchmen have damaged the 
company it is in an infinitely less degree than the 
company has damaged them. So far as dollars 
and cents go the money accruing to the company 
by reason of the low wages paid is many times 
the cost of the property destroyed. When the 
Herald presumes that by dilating upon the de- 


struction of property and shouting “it is anarchy 
not a strike,” it can drive sympathy aside and 
hide the fact that this, strike is a revolt against 
wage robbery it sadly mistakes the intelligence of 
the laboring people. Above and below it all they 
see the real question at issue — the question of 
whether those who toil shall hav? an honest share 
of the wealth they create. — L. W. Rogers in 
Chicago Times. 


Not all Heroes. 

ENGINEERS WHO STICK TO THEIR ENGINES ARE TOO 
SCARED TO JUMP. 

“Yes, I've been pretty badly scared several 
times since I began railroading, fifteen years 
ago,” said an old freight conductor, “and don't 
really know which one was the worse, although of 
course I always thought the last was. We’re all 
of us human, and if a man tells you he doesn't 
get scared railroading don’t you believe him. I've 
seen lots in the papers about heroic engineers 
who staid at their posts and sacrificed their lives 
trying to save others. When you show me one 
man that takes those chances for humanity’s sake, 
as they say, I’ll show you a hundred who stiid 
just because they were too scared to jump or 
didn’t have time. 

“A man thinks mighty quick sometimes, but he 
doesn’t always have time to think of anybody 
that’s behind him. When a fellow’s running 
across the country a mile a minute in pitch dark 
and all of a sudden a big headlight flashes in bis 
face or a pair of red lights show up in front, he 
is mighty apt to forget what the papers will say 
about a hero at his post. If he can move at all 
he shuts off and throws her over and plugs her 
with one hand, working the air brake just because 
it’s second nature and he can’t help himself. It*s 
what they call mechanical, and a man will doit 
without really knowing what he’s doing. Then 
he'll jump if he can. 

“Talking about these heroes, I’m one of them 
myself. I’ve a big reputation up north as a man 
who'd stick to his post. It was when I first went 
to railroading. I’d been raised in my superin- 
tendent’s family, and when I got old enough I 
went to firing on the Milwaukee. About three 
months after I’d got a regular run I was out on a 
freight over night. We’d had a rush and I was 
pretty tired, and about 12 the head brakeman 
took the fire for awhile and I went to sleep. I 
was s : ttiag on the front end of the seat, dead to 
the world, when a couple of red lights on the tail 
end of a caboose showed up. The freight ahead 
of us had broken in two and we caught the hind 
end in a cut. The engineer shut off, but he didnt 
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\ have time to throw her over and plug her, and he 
s I and the brake man jumped without even waking 
j I me up. 

f "We hit the caboose pretty hard, I tell you, but 
instead of breaking her up or ditching, the pilot 
, went under the car and raised it ri^ht up till it 
, slid half way up the boiler. The shock woke ms 
up, but I was only half awake then. She was 
moving along slow yet, and when I saw the red 
lights on the caboose the first thing that struck 
me was that we were on a siding and that the en- 
gineer had got off. leaving the engine in forward 
motion and she had leaked or sprang her throttle 
2nd gone into another freight on the siding ahead 
of us. 

f "I jumped over to the engineer's side and threw 

her over and plugged her hard. It didn’t take 
much to stop and I stood there for a minute com- 
menting profanely on the engineer's leaving her 
in forward motion; and yet if I had been wide 
enough awake to think of jumping, you bet your 
sweet life some other fellow would have been the 
hero and I'd tried to beat the engineer and brake- 
man out of the cab window." — Kansas City Star. 


Hunting the Autocrat. 

The whistle of a locomotive as it whirled 
through the fields on the division line of farmers 
Botcher and Qaester, who had paused in their 
work at the line fence to talk a few moments 
while resting, caused farmer Botcher to re- 
mark, "I would give yeh five thousan’ for that 
eighty 'joinin’ me if the pesky railroad didn’t 
cat through it, Qaester.” "Darn ’em!” said 
Qaester, "I wish the railroad had never come 
nigher than Wheatville, where it was when we 
i settled here. Botcher; I’d rather draw wheat 
fifty miles than to have to 'low them railroad 
aotercrats to cut my farm and cut prices on 
what I raise as they have." "Who is the auto- 
crat, Qaester? I’ve hearn tell about autercrats so 
much, since the interstate commerce law passed, 
nmnin* over our farms and us farmers, I’d like 
to see one of ’em. 

' At the grange meetin’ they say autercrats are to 
blame for the poor price of gram. In my paper, 
The Pltrwman the editor says the autercrat keeps 
corn down with high rates. The Farmers' Friend 
declares the autercrat to blame and responsible 
for onr pork selling so cheap in these parts, by 
discriminetin’ agin’ us. I’d like to see one of them 
autercrat fellers who can do such awful damage 
to us farmers.” 

‘Qaester, sure as I live, I'm goin’, after harvest, 
to take a trip jest to see what kind of a feller they 
be, any way, and what an autercrat looks like.” 
After harvest, one morning, farmer Botcher as- 
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tonished his family by declaring ' ‘he was goin’ 
a huntin’.” 

"Why, pa!” said Mrs. Botcher, "You can’t 
hunt; don’t yeu remember when you tried to 
shoot that old Buff Cochin rooster? You tried 
six times and missed him, then threw a stick of 
wood and keeled him over just long enough for 
me to grab him and wring his neck. Whf.t will 
you hunt?” 

"Let me go with you, dad,” said Ben, his ten 
year old son, "to carry the game.” 

"What are you going to hunt pa?” said Lucy, 
"When will you go?" said they together. 

"What and when am I goin' to hunt, listen. 
There's a something belongs to the railroad 
called an autercrat, so I hear at the grange, so say 
the farmers’ papers. He keeps down the price of 
grain, hogs and cattle. I have hearn of aristo- 
crats, them proud fellers so many of them who 
were killed in the French Revolution. I didn’t 
keer to see them, but an autercrat I would like 
ter see, such as they keep on the railroad. I'm 
goin’ to find one too, for any feller with the 
power to pinch farmers the way the grange and 
our papers say he can pinch us must be worth 
huntin' to look at and askin' how he can do it.” 

With his grip packed full of lunch and linen 
for his joutney, farmer Botcher said good bye to 
his family, causing Mrs. Botcher to remark, 
"Pa’s getten’ mighty curus in his maturin’ years, 
to go huntin’ autercrats just to look at one.” 

"I wish dad had Towed me to go along to carry 
the game,” said Ben. 

"An easy job you would have, Ben, carryin’ 
any game pa would get,” said Mrs. Botcher. 

"I hope he’ll see one so he can tell me when he 
comes home if an autercrat is anything like an 
aristercrat,” said Lucy. 

Unconscious of the home comments and long- 
ings farmer Botcher proceeded to the station, where 
hs asked the agent for "directions to find the 
company's autercrat.” 

"What?” said the agent. 

"The autercrat; I want to see the railway feller 
called the autercrat, I've hearn so much of.” 

The agent, who peculiarly hated brakemen in 
general, and passenger brakemen in particular, for 
for some private reason, replied, "Oh! the rail- 
way autocrat. There he is, that man with the 
badge standing at the coach steps, who must see 
your ticket before you can get into the train; he 
is the railway autocrat. I don't know any one 
more absolute.” 

Approaching the brakeman, farmer Botcher 
said, "Be you a railroad autercrat, mister?” 

Being quick to "catch on” that some one was 
"guying” him and the farmer, he replied, "Not 
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370 ,, • f u. autocrat* he starts tie intendent's office and plumped out "Be you the 

now; the old man is the autocr , _ d au t ercr at?" Being a modest man, the 

train and runs the whole concern, e mus e super i nten dent denied the implied power. When 

told how the farmer gained that impression he 
smiled grimly, saying, "The boys thought to get 

don't wonder he made such a blunder, cause you back at me. 


the railway conductor. 


one you are after." 

"That agent was mistaken, I reckon, said the 
farmer, "he told me you was the autercrat, but I 


’ said the 


do look powerful smart." 

• «Get on and I will show him to you, 
brakeman, "when the train starts 
As the conductor appeared 
the agent’s terror. „ 

In reply to the conductor's call for ‘ tickets 
farmer Botcher said. "Be you a railroad auter- 

^Looking dazed for a moment he hesitated, 
then, comprehending the capacity of his ques- 
tioner and deciding he was not a joker but a 
veritable innocent, he replied, "he was no longer 
an autocrat, whatever he once may have been or 
his class claimed to be in an early day upon rail- 
ways- now they were very much democrats or 
of the people below, certainly not above them. 

"The autercrat seems to be a shiftin cuss, 
said the farmer. "Who is be? 

^Deciding to send him along when the train 

stopped the conductor took him to the engineer 


When he learned what farmer Botcher was 
seeking, he said, “I am simply the gun that shoots 
the ammunition furnished me. When furnished 
■There he is," said blank cartridges to shoot only to scare someone 
with noise and smoke, I shoot the same as if I ex- 
pected to kill." 

"Just what I did at the old buff cochin rooster, 
said Botcher. 

"When furnished ammunition that knocks 
somone over I ‘lay them out' while some 
one else really does the ‘chopping off of heads.' 

"Just like me, the rooMer and my wife,'' mut- 
tered Botcher. "I wonder if she's an autercrat. 

"So you see, farmer," said the superintendent, 
"I am not an autocrat. If you want to find hits go 
to the general manager." 

."Shiftin cuss," said the farmer. 'Til find him 

I want to see yet, or bust, consarn me." 

While the manager was hard to see foremploye 
or pass hunter, when the office boy annoon 
A farmer in the waiting room," audience was 

.• ■ < i I nnc. 


told a trie . _ - - fsemnr farmer Botcher was announced he w 


who was w»u « ** * . . 

little while, " at the same time telling the farmer 
"the engineer was the man he sought. 

After starting, the farmer said, "Be you the 
railroad autercrat?" Quizically "sizing up the 
visitor and seeing the kind of ' 'friend" the conduc- 
tor had unloaded upon him. the engineer replied, 
while mentally he vowed to get even with the con- 
ductor. "I used to be a railroad autocrat but no 
longer claim absolute control of anything, even 
my engine. I used to say how many cars 
would pull, how many to set out, when to stop, 
go when I got ready; after the conductor was 


gldlUCU uauu-.; * — •> ’ * 

sible when farmer Botcher was announced he w 
admitted at once, when the same querry, "Be yon 
the railroad autercrat?" was made soon after enter- 
ir g the manager’s presence. 

The manager, taking in the situation** 
glance, replied, professing ignorance of the 
farmers meaning, although to employes 
claimed autocratic powers in each casepa 1 ^ 
dictated the course pursued. 

Botcher explained how “the grange and ap'- 
cultnral papers said railway autercrats were o 
blame for the many ills befalling farmers in 


go when I got ready; after the conductor was n 7 h 7 wanted t0 find this autercrat 

ready I would have to o.l around, turn J> ^ ^ who could pinoh price s ( pinch fa^ 

set up a wedge or pack a or , six and pinch the far mer. by what was discnmern 

tion." .* 

"Where is your farm, Mr. Botcher, sai 

manager. 

"In Wofflebotchwinder county." 

"Fifty miles from here, is it not?’ 

"Yes, sir." 

"Our road is the only one you have? 

"Yes, siree, one too many, tew." 

"What did you get for wheat before it 

through?" „ 

"Forty and fifty cents a bushel. our 

"How much before the interstate law af 
line came through your place?" „ 

"Eighty cents and one dollar." 


when I would go out, whether ‘next or six 
times" out. I would not go until ‘rested good 
and hard. Now all is changed, with ‘rated en- 
gines tor freight cars and conductor’s valve brakes 
on passenger cars. I pull what the superintendent 
savs pull, and if I don’t stop when signalled the 
con stops me with his brake; since my grange 
has been locked out so frequently we are no 
longer autocrats. The superintendent is the auto- 
crat now. He says go and I go; pull and I pul , 

^'Shiftin cuss, that autercrat," said Botcher. 

Pulling into the terminal station he was shown 
where to find the superintendent's office 

Clinging to his grip he stalked into the super- 
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"And sold at home, saving fifty m-'les in haul- 
ing?” 

"Yes, sir; I reckon yer right there." 

"Before that I was an autocrat, 'since that is 
the ammunition furnished me by the autocrats 
vho made the law and I cannot make rates to 
favor you as of old, I must shoot that kind. I 
am only knocking you over with the club placed 
in my hands by you farmers, who thought you 
were 'getting the worst of it. ’ The politicians, 
who through you caused the passage of that law, 
are the ones who really kill you." (“The buff 
cochin again," said Botcher.) “You as one of the 
people helped to place these men in power wh 3 
made the law controlling railways and railway 
action, therefore, you, sir, and your kind are the 
railway autocrats; you are one who helped muz- 
zle railways and fix rates in a cast iron mould, 
therefore you are the autocrat. " 

Fanner Botcher left the manager’s office with a 
feeling of having learned the truth. As he 
walked toward the depot to take a train for home 
in Wofflebotchwinder county, he muttered, 
"Antercrats, autercrats, what darn fools we 
fanners be to believe everything we see in a 
farmer’s paper and all we hear from politicians 
against railroads." 

"I vnm, I used ter haul wheat fifty miles for 
forty cents a bushel, so did Quester, and when 
the railroad raised the price of wheat and short- 
ened the haul, Quester and I kicked because the 
line cut our farms in two; why, darn me, them 
farms cut in two are wuth more, each piece cut 
off, than the hull farm was wuth fifty miles from 
market. Autercrat, autercrat; well I'll go home 
and do a little thinkin’ for myself when I vote 
neit time. ” 

Ariving at home less confident and more sub- 
toed than when he started away, he was saluted 
by Mrs. Botcher with 
‘Pa, did you find the autercrat?" 

“Dad, where is your game?" cried Ben. 

"What did he look like, pa?" said Lucy. 

"I found him ma. I am the 'game 1 Ben. He 
looks like me Lucy. Only think, I am the auter- 
crat The general manager of the road said so, 
and proved it tew. Keeled me over with a feather, 
most like I keeled over the rooster. I’m a curus, 
kickin’ old granger huntin’ for a remedy f >r a 
sickness I help to git and keep gittin’ every ’lect- 
ion cause us farmers swaller everything again 
railroads from politicians. Only ter think I am 
the railway autercrat." 

Have We An Honest Judiciary ? 

Can the laboring men of our country get justice 
n the courts of our laud, especially when con- 
tending against capitalist or corporations? 

This may seem to many a very strange ques- 
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tion. But one who has made a study of the 
labor question, as the writer has for a number of 
years, will be forced to say that it is of rare oc- 
currence to record a judicial decision in favor of 
labor when capital is the opposing element. 

It is lamentable that such a state of affairs 
should exist in our republic, but that they , do 
exist is true, and but very recently have the lib- 
erty-loving American people been given proof of 
the charge made against our judiciary. 

Judge Ewing, of Pittsburg, Pa., in a recent de- 
cision, in which the Carnegie managers and the 
Homestead strikers were litigants, wherein the 
Homestead laborers, through Hugh Ross, charge 
the Carnegie managers with murder, his 
learned judge made use of the following language; 
“I think if the story in the newspapers is true, 
none of the men charged in the information can be 
held for murder , and most certainly not in the 
first degree. The men (Pinkertons) in the barges 
bad the right to use all necessary force to main- 
tain possession, of this property. ” 

It is apparent tq any fair minded man that Judge 
Ewing's opinion in favor of the Carnegie men is 
based upon newspaper reports and that he throws 
the law and the facts to the wind, and renders his 
judicial opinion in favor of the corporation and 
against the laborer. This judicial pirate ignores 
the statutes of Pennsylvania and flies to the news- 
paper reports upon which to base his decision. 
In our humble opinion Judge Ewing was quite 
too previous in making bis statement about the 
rightful action of the Pinkertons as quoted. 

But this is only one of many cases that can be 
cited. I cite this because it is of so recent a date 
and can be the more easily referred to. Such de- 
cisions are becoming so numerous that the honest 
masses may well exclaim, “Where are we drift- 
ing?" “Where, oh where, is there a place or a 
court that a poor laboring man may find jus- 
tice?" It would be well for the thinking men of 
our country to ponder over this subject and ask 
themselves if there is no way oat of this growing 
evil. All must admit that there is a growing dis- 
position in America, especially on the part of 
corporations, private as well as municipal, to take 
the law into their own hands ahd settle their 
troubles by force instead of appealing to the 
courts, which they largely control, but when 
these corporations find that by their brute force 
they cannot carry their ends, then they fly to the 
judges ^na courts, that they are largely instru- 
mental in placing upon the bench, and pray that 
they protect them and their property, and these 
same corporations have planned and worked for 
months to make possible and bring about the 
issue between themselves and their employes. 
And still you ask where are we drifting? I an- 
swer into feudalism. And if we do not hasten 
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back to the days of honest administration of jus- 
tice in our courts, we will drift still farther away 
from Magna-Charter. and we may yet live to see 
Washington's republic supplanted by a monarchy 
to a moral certainty. The corporate barons of 
this country, like Gould, Vanderblit, Astor, Rocke- 
feller, Russell Sage, C. P. Huntington, Edward 
Atkinson, Calvin Brice, and a great many others 
of this stamr, want the power of control in the 
hands of a few and not the many. Capital in this 
country has parsed the point where they can 
realize that the better paid wages brings them 
better help, so bent are they on getting large and 
still larger dividends on watered stocks that they 
work to reduce the laborer to the very lowest pos- 
sible per diem. They recognize no partnership 
as between capital and labor. Capital demands 
a surrender of all rights and requires a servitude, 
and just here is where the two must and will part, 
for the American laborer will never yield his 
rights of American manhood. He proposes to 
reason and be reasoned with, but never to be 
driven. If capital would form a partnership 
with labor for labor’s best results, the efficiency 
of labor would give him an increased reward in 
return for the interest taken. There would be 
fewer complaints or strikes, and the breach be- 
tween capital and labor would soon be closed and 
dishonest judges would soon B sink out of sight. 
But as long as capital demands and gets $4 worth 
of labor for $1 50 they cannot and should not ex- 
pect the laborer to take a very lively interest in 
capital's welfare; nor will labor seek opportuni- 
ties to save capital's property from harm. Work- 
ing 12. 15 and 18 hours for from $1 00 to $1.50 
per day will never make man very ambitious to 
make an extra dollar for the corporation or indi- 
viduals that employ him. 

The efficiency of labor will always increase 
with the increase of wages. 

Capital and corporations in this country may as 
well learn this lesson at once, that they will not 
be permitted to silence by force the complaint of 
the laborer, but must resort to reason, and our 
representatives will be held more closely to an 
accountability for their acts and doiDgs. This is 
an age of reason and not of brute force. Themid- 
d’e classes of our people are waking up and will 
be heard; the masses of the people are deter- 
mined to find a solution of this great question, 
and, while justice has been slumbering and cor- 
porate power running wild under protection of 
vicious legislation and corrupt courts for the last 
thirty years, they will find that when the masses 
rise in their sovereign power they will speak in 
no uncertain language Jerry Black spoke a 
grand truth whea he said, “Justice moves with a 
leaden-heel, but strikes with an iron glove." And 
when she strikes, the blow will fall heavy on the 
head of the corrupt combines and trusts, and we 
may hope for a new and more prosperous ep ch 
in the history of our country. 

What are the 16,000. 000 of laborers in the 
United States doing to biing about a solution of 
this great and trying problem? Are they organ- 
izing to advance their material interest, or are 
they waiting, like Micawber, for something to 
turn up? Surely you hold the key to the situa- 
tion, if you will be true to yourselves and proper- 
ly organize for protection as capital has done. If 
you are represented in state and national govern- 
ments by friends; by men of your own ranks 


who will enact proper laws, the laborer would 
soon emerge from the gloom. I am a firm be- 
liever in organization of all industries and all 
branches of labor for mutual protection and to 
advance every honest and legitimate interest in ! 
our country. Let labor organize to advance the 
interest of labor and hold in check the greed and 
grasp of foreign and native capital, and let a 1 
partnership exist between organized labor and or- \ 
ganized capital for mutual development and the 
mutual prc fit of all concerned. The 3,000.000 
of parti illy organized laborers in the United 
States have a great work to perform. It is in the 
range of possibility for you to bring about this 
great reform. Go to work at once on tb : fairly 
well to do middle classes, the 3,500,000 who are 
not organized and stand aloof. Get them in line, 
but first get 7 veil in line yourself . Now you have 
3.000,000 of laborers who are scabs, and sell their 
votes to corporate capital. They are here as the 
result of importation from the slums of Europe— 
Italians, Huns, Poles, Chinese — the very worst 
element of Europe; they are to be properly edu- 
cated th t labor is honorable and the laborer, if 
he will, can and must be respected. Get proper 
men in state and national councils and stop the 
Carnegies, Corbins, and others of that class from 
the annual importation of 350 000 to 500,000 
European sea ^s and criminals to this country to 
come in competition with American labor and who 
never can and never will become good citizens, 
but will keep on selling their votes; placing cor 
rupt men in office, state and national, aod as a 
result aid in maintaining a corrupt judiciary and 
increasing the amount of crime committed. They 
arp filling to overflowing our prisons, almshouses 
and asylums, and will have a baneful influence 
upon the youth of our land. Then I appeal to 
the 3,000 000 of organized laborers in America 
to stand like a stune wall for co-operadon, con- 
solidation and federation — see to it that you are 
represented by your own organizations in state 
and national government, and you will very soon 
reap the fruits of your labor and this country 
will soon enter upon a more prosperous era. 

What are the 700 000 railroad employes doing to 
aid in this great work? Do you know that atleast 
two-thirds of the railway employes of this country 
are put down asind fferent to federation ? Is it not 
time you were waking up and getting in line? Is 
it not time the 18,000 conductors were getting in 
position to help themselves and their associates and 
are not the engineers aware of the fact that they 
are growing to be less a power in the land? Such 
is the case; and the time has come when all must 
join forces and make one grand united effort for 
organized labor and a perfect and strong federa- 
tion of all railway employes. You have notan 
hour to lose Your employers, the great railroad 
organizations, are getting stronger, for they are 
getting better organized, and they are daily tight- 
ening their grasp upon your throat; prompt ac- 
tion is the only thing that will save you. Then, 
while you may, organize to a man, and get in 
close touch; be just to yourselves, your fellow- 
laborers and the interests that you represent. 
Talk and bluster will not count; you must act; 
federate , and join the 3 coo.oco in the grand 
march of reform for equal rights for all and 
special privileges for none, an honest government 
and above all things, an honest judiciary in 
Washington’s republic. Excelsior. 
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Correspondents will please write plainly on one side of the paper pnly and are requested to mail contributions so 
as to reach us not later than the 18th of the month preceding the issue for which they are intended. Address all com- 
munications for this Department 

MRS. N. D. HAHN, Marion, Iowa. 


Butler, Ind., July 22, 1892. 
Editor Ladies' Department : 

On July 21 our little city was thrown into some 
considerable excitement by the appearance of 
eight strange ladies who appeared rather sudden- 
ly, and many wondered who they were and where 
they came from and what they were here for. I 
would like to say, through The Conductor, that it 
is a very easy matter now to find out their mission 
here. They have come, and they have gone, and 
you can say that while they were here they left 
behind them an impression that time cannot blot 
out, and that is a nicely instituted Division of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary to Butler Division No. 207 of 
the O. R. C. They were as follows: 

Grand President: — Mrs. J. H. Moore;Mrs. 
Afclotire, Mrs. McWilliams, Mrs. M. A. Loop — 
she did not have her optic tied up, either; Mrs. 
H. Carrens, Mrs. Tomlinson, Mrs J. Powers, 
Mrs. Huccey. 

Their offices in the Division room I cannot re- 
member. They installed as officers here: 

Grand President. — Mrs. Cash. 

Vice-President — Mrs. Frank Stauffer. 

Junior Sister — Mrs. J. R. Craun. 

Senior Sister — Mrs. C. L. Sine, 

Secretary and Treasurer — Mrs. A. D. Wells. 
Guard — Mrs. W. F. Engle. 

And your humble servent as correspondent. 
The above list contains material good enough 
to constitute a Grand Division. 

Now, 10 say that the Toledo Sisters will ever be 
forgotten is a mistake and cannot be tolerated for 
one moment. This little Division of fifteen 
charter members will be known as Friendship 
Division No. 22, (the number is subject to 
change). We are only sorry that the officers of 
Banner Division No. 6 could not remain longer 
and sorry also that we were not able to furnish 
them with a more comfortable hall; but I think, 
had tho weather not been so warm, it would have 
been more pleasant. 


If the city of Toledo can always furnish as fair 
a representation of good heilth she can boast of 
being the coming city for little people to visit and 
grow corpulant, for they are the picture of good 
health in its brightest hues. We would have 
them understand that their welcome is not worn 
out and they must come again. 

If the members of Friendship Division take 
hold of their work as they did the good things 
spread before them at the pleasant home of Sister 
and Brother Stauffer, I would not think of such a 
thing as failure. 

They will need some little assistance in the 
financial way and the Brothers of 207 should not 
be backward in chipping in to help feed the goat 
that kicked Sister Loop in the eye. I would not 
take up your valuable space, but I would love 
to air that eye. 

Now to close, I would say that you can depend 
on it that this Division will come to the front in 
a short time, and while we do not expect to oc- 
cupy all your room in the Ladies’ Department, 
we would say that you will hear from us once 
in a while at any rate. 

Again we extend a hearty welcome to all who 
come this way, and to Banner Division No. 6 life 
long prosperity; and to the new Grand President 
unbounded success in her new undertaking. 

Yours in friendship, 

Mrs. C. M. Harrington. 


Wilkes Barre, Pa., Aug. 2, 1892. 
Editor Ladies' Department : 

On April 15, 1892, Springer Division No. 20 L. 
A. to O. R. C. was organized at Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., by Mrs. C. L. Springer, Deputy G. P. We 
had sixteen charter members. 

The following officers were elected: 

President: — Mrs. Jos. Winder. 

Vice-President: — Mrs. I. H. Collins. 
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Secretary and Treasurer: — Mrs J. H. Keith - 
line. 

Senior Sister: — Mrs. J. Frank Williams. 

Junior Sister: — Mrs. J. F. Cavanaugh. 

Guard: — Mrs. Dan'l Mack. 

Correspondent: — Mrs. E. H. Pryor. 

Chairman Executive Committee: — Mrs. J. R. 
Bennett. 

We have received but one application up to the 
present time, but we now expect to have quite a 
number, as the conductors' wives are just getting 
interested and are anxidus to get a look at the 
goat; Sister Pryor says it is a high kicker, but 
Sister Williams thinks she can hold it down with 
her 190 pounds. 

My advice to all the conductors' wives is to join 
the Auxiliary, and let us see if we can’t make it 
a beneficial order in every respect. Mr. Editor, 
I will close for this time, and if I am not strung 
up by the ihumbs I will call again. 

Please insert the enclosed resolutions in The 
Conductor and oblige 

Yours in T. F., 

“You Know.” 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., July 20, 1892. 

At a regular meeting of Springer Division No. 
20 a committee was appointed to draft resolutions 
in reference to the great suffering brought upon 
our beloved Sister Williams in the death of her 
daughter. 

Whereas, It has pleased Almighty God to re- 
move from the family of our Sister Williams her 
beloved daughter. 

Resolved , That we, the Sisters of Springer Div. 
No. 20, do extend to Sister Williams and family 
our deep sympathy in this their hoar of trial and 
suffering. 

Resolved ’, That a copy of the above resolutions 
be presented to the afflicted family and a copy 
also forwarded to the Journal for publication and 
same be entered upon the minutes of the Order. 
Mrs. J. H. Keithline, 

Mrs. E. H. Pryor, 

Mrs. I. H. Collins, 

Committee. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., June 1, 1892. 

VOTE OF THANKS. 

Springer Division No. 20 L. A. to O. R. C. 
wish to tender their thanks to the Brothers of 
Wyoming Valley Division No. 160 for their kind 
donation of paper, envelopes and money, which 
was very acceptable, and hope to be able to re- 
turn the compliment at some future time. 

Yours in T. F., 

Mrs. I. H. Collins, 

Mrs. W. W. Marsden, 

Mrs. E. H. Pryor, 

Committee, 


• Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 6, 1892. 

The fourth annual convention of Ladies' Auxil- 
iary to Order of Railway Conductors met at 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 14, 1892, at which time a 
great amount of business was transacted and a 
number of subjects discussed regarding the wel- 
fare of the order. 

If we can judge each division in general by 
their representative, weare safe in saying they are 
composed of intelligent women; for each dele- 
gate worked faithfully and to the interest of her 
division. 

The election of officers occurred on Friday 
afternoon. It was the unanimous wish of all 
that Mrs. C. E. Ragon should again accept the 
nomination for Grand President, but sorry to say 
she positively declined. The election closed with 
the following result: 

Grand President — Mrs. Jas. H. Moore, Toledo, 
O., 423 Langdon St. 

Grand Vice-President — Mrs. B. T. Wiltse, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Grand Secretary and Treasurer — Mrs. W. E 
Higgins, 689 South fourth street, Columbus, 0 

Grand Senior Sister — Mrs. O. N. Marshall. 
Galesburg, 111. 

Grand Junior Sister — Mrs. L. C. Gunn An- 
drews, Ind. 

Grand Guard — Mrs. G. M. Longbridge, Cres- 
ton, Iowa. 

Deputy Grand Presidents: Mrs. W. C. Tnrner, j 
De Soto, Mo.; Mrs. O. N. Marshall, Galesburg. J 
111.; Mrs. Geo. E. Partridge, Frankfort, Ind.; 
Mrs. C. P. Hodges, Cleveland, O.; Mrs. W. H. 
Shafer, Sunbury, Pa.; Mrs. G. M. Lougbridge, 
Creston, Iowa; Mrs. B. T. Wiltse. Philadelphia. 
Pa. 

Executive Committee: Mrs. C. P. Hodges. 
Mrs. A. McLees, Mrs. A, W. Simmons. 

Mrs. W. E. Higgins, 

Grand Secretary and Treasurer. 


Write Them a Letter To-night. 
Don't go to the theater, grange or ball, 

But stay in your room to-night; 

Deny yourself to the friends who call, 

And a good long letter write. 

Write to the sad old folks at home 
Who sit when the day is done, 

With folded hands and downcast eyes, 

And think of the absent one. 

Don’t selfishly scribble “excuse my baste, 

I’ve scarcely time to write,” 

Lest their brooding thoughts go wandering ba 
To many a by-gone night, I 

When they lost their needed sleep and rest I 
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And every breath was a prayer, 

That God Would leave their delicate babe 
To their tender love and care. 

Don't lfet them feel that you've no more need 
Of their love and counsel wise; 

For the heart grows strangely sensitive, 

When age has dimmed the eyes. 

It might be well to let them believe, 

You never forget them quite; 

That you deem i\ a pleasure, when far away, 
Long letters home to write. 

Don’t think that the young and giddy friends, 
Who make your pastime gay, 

Have half the anxious thought for you, 

That the old folks have to-day. 

The duty of writing do not put off; 

Let sleep or pleasure wait, 

Lest the letter for which they looked and longed, 
B“ a day or an hour too late. 

For the sad old folks at home, 

Whose locks fast turning white, 

Are longing to hear from the absent one; 

Write them a letter to-night. 

— Mary Chapman, a Conductor s Wife. 


Toledo, O., Aug., 1892. 
Editor Ladies' Department'. 

The fourth annual convention of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary to the Order of Railway Conductors 
met in Philadelphia, June 14, 1892. Many things 
transpired which I am not at liberty to put in 
print, but this much I will say, the conduc- 
tors’ wives transacted the business of the conven- 
tion in a very able manner, indeed. The meeting 
was called to order by Sister Wiltse, President of 
Erickson Division No. 5 of Philadelphia. 
Prayer by Rev. Robinson, followed by singing. 
We were welcomed by an address from Brother 
Shafer, of Philadelphia, after which pleasant 
greetings were offered by the following Brothers: 
Stackhouse and Peak, of Camden, N. J.; Max- 
well and Jones, of Philadelphia; Southard, Ragon 
and Higgins, of Columbus; Kimball, of St. 
Joseph, Mo.; Turner, of De Soto, Mo. Following 
the brothers, Sister Ragon addressed us in her 
own inimitable manner. The following Sisters 
being called upon responded with perfect grace: 

Mesdames Erickson, of Fort Wayne, lnd.; 
Turner, of De Soto, Mo.; Besenger, of Frank- 
fort, lnd.; Marshall, of Galesburg, 111 .; Foote, of 
St. Joseph, Ma. ; Simmons, of Ottumwa, Iowa; 
Kimball, of St. Joseph, Mo.; Moore, of Toledo, 
0 . The visitors were given an opportunity to re- 
tire. 

The Grand Convention proper was called to 
order by the Grand President. It is indeed a 


pleasure to say we are much encouraged. We 
not only compared the number of divisions, but 
the actual number of members with what consti- 
tuted our Auxiliary one year ago, and this com- 
parison causes all to rejoice. The hard work in- 
cident to conventions became a pleasure by meet- 
ing such encouragement. We are sure as an or- 
ganization, we are advancing. The enthusiasm, 
earnestness and determination which the Sisters 
display is indeed commendable, and all pro- 
nounced the convention a success. 

The installation of officers was made public, 
Sister Ragon acting as installing officer. 

After installation Sister Ragon was presented 
with a case containing a souvenir spoon from 
each Division, each spoon having engraved upon 
it the name and number of the Division present- 
ing it. The gift was a complete surprise to Sister 
Ragon. Much feeling was manifested by all 
present. One of the saddest things in the pro- 
ceedings of the convention was Sister Ragon re-* 
fusing the npmination for the office of Grand 
President. 

She has worked unceasingly and has not only 
proven herself such a loyal women, but such a 
power for our cause that we were all unwilling to 
give her up. She retires with honor and dignity, 
and all might be improved by following the ex- 
ample she has set before us. The social features 
in connection with the convention were a very en- 
joyable part of our visit in Philadelphia. 

Wednesday evening we were entertained at 
Sister Moore’s, of Erickson. Division No. 5 L. A. 
to O. R. C., Philadelphia. Thursday evening a 
literary and musical entertainment given by 
West Philadelphia Division No. 162 O. R. C., fol- 
lowed by refreshments by Erickson Division No. 
5 L. A. to O. R. C. Friday evening we were en- 
tertained at Sister Gordon's, of New Jersey Divis- 
ion No. 9 L. A. to O. R. C , of Camden, N. J. Sat- 
urday morning we visited the zoological gardens. 
This favor was from Erickson Division No. 5 L. 
A. to O R. C., Philadelphia. Saturdaj afternoon 
we gladly accepted the invitation of Quaker City 
Division No. 204 O. R. C. to go for the Wes- 
sahickow drive, we were served refreshments at 
the Indian Rock Aotel. Saturday evening we 
were entertained at Sister Cochran s, of Erickson 
Division No. 5 L. A. to O. R. C., of Philadelphia. 
Sunday we were given an excursion to Atlantic 
City, N. J., by Division No. 170 Camden, N. J., 
224, of Willmington, Del. and 162, West Phila- 
delphia, O. R. C. Upon reaching Atlantic City 
we were taken for a ride around the beach. The 
sight of the ocean filled us with delight and won- 
der and if I were possessed of the ability to pre- 
sent all the beauties of nature we were permitted 
to enjoy, bow glad I would be. The vast and 
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mighty ocean, the great mountains, deep ravines, 
beautiful streams, etc. When these sights were 
before us we were led to exclaim, “How wonder- 
ful are all Thy ways, oh God.” “What is man that 
Thou art mindful of him.” We returned to the 
Mansion House for a spread we wish all might 
have enjoyed; but much as we wish it, all we can 
do, is to serve you with the bill of fare. 

DINNER IN HONOR OF THE LADIES' AUXILIARY TO 
THE ORDER OF RAILWAY CONDUCTORS. 

LITTLE NECK CLAMS. 

Soup: — Mock turtle, French style; consomme, 
a la Victoria. 

Fish : — Boiled Kennebec salmon, Maitre d’hotel; 
baked blue, white wine sauce; sliced tomatoes, 
Saratoga chips, pommes, a la Dutchess; dressed 
lettuce, queen olives, sliced cucumbers. 

Boiled: — Leg of mutton, caper sauce. 

Roast: — Prime ribs of beef, brown potatoes; 
# chicken. English filling; Delaware spring lamb, 
mint sauce. 

Relishes: — Chow-chow, gherkins, pickled 
onions, German mustard, celery sauce, pickled 
beets. 

Entrees: — Fi'et de Boeuf, aux champignons, 
diamond Back Terrapin, a la Maryland; spighetti, 
a la Portugaise; peaches and rice, a la Conde. 

Vegetables: — Mashed potatoes, stewed toma- 
toes, green peas, buttered beets, sweet potatoes, 
Bermuda potatoes, with cream. 

Desert: — Lemon Meringue pie, apple pie, 
plum pudding, brandy sauce; vanilla ice cream, 
strawberry icecream, mixed cakes, Roman punch, 
claret punch, nuts, fruits, raisins, American, pine 
apple, Roquefort Edam and Neuchatel cheese, 
coffee, tea. 

To all Sisters and Brothers who did so much 
for us and spared themselves neither hard work 
nor expense, we wish to express not only our own 
thanks but those of all the Sisters of the L. A. to 
O. R. C. who were permitted to accept your hos- 
pitality; and we add to the name of your city of 
“Brotherly Love” the word “sisterly," pronounc- 
ing it the city of “Brotherly and Sisterly Love.” 

We will not only remember the courtesies re- 
ceived at Philadelphia but the kindness we re- 
ceived from all O. R. C. men as we journeyed 
eastward and as we returned home. Also, noth- 
ing but perfect satisfaction could result from the 
sisters receiving such favors as were given all. 

Hoping to meet all interested in our cause at 
Toledo (the city selected for holding our next con- 
vention), in May, 1893, I am 

Truly yours in T. F., 

Mrs. Jas. H. Moore, 

423 Langdon St., Toledo, O. 


Oneonta Station, Aug. n, 1892. 
Editor Ladies' Department : 

In looking over The Conductor I find many 
things of interest, among them words of praise to 
the Ladies' Auxiliary. In Oneonta, June 21, 
1892, was organized a Ladies’ Auxiliary to Order 
of Railway Conductors, Chapman Division No. 
45 - 

Grand President, Mrs. Ragon; Grand Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, Mrs. Higgins, of Columbus, 
Ohio, accompanied by their husbands, came to 
organize and instruct us. In the evening we had 
a public installation of officers as follows: 

President — Mrs J. Baldwin. 

Vice-President — Mrs. S. E. Church. 

Secretary and Treasurer — Mrs. Wm. Gurney. 

Senior Sister — Mrs. E. Bell. 

Junior Sister — Mrs. T. Firman. 

Guard — Mrs. Weaver. 

Chairman Executive Committee — Mrs. W. 
Hutton. 

Correspondent — Mrs. M. Gloven. 

Later in the evening refreshments were served 
by Chapman Division No. 45. 

We commenced with sixteen members, holding 
meetings every every first and third Wednesday 
of each month. At the last meeting, which was 
an especially interesting one, more Sisters united 
with us. We also made arrangements for an ice 
cream sociable to be held Aug. 2c. 

Trusting you will give us a little space in The 
Conductor that we may be introduced as the first 
Ladies’ Auxiliary to Order of Railway Conductors 
in New York state, I remain 

Yours respectfully, 
Correspondent, 

Golden Rule Div. No. 21. 


Toledo, O., Aug. 17 . ^ 9 2 - 
Editor Ladies' Department : 

We do not wish to lay claim on, nor appropri* 
ate all of the Ladies’ Department, and will, there- 
fore, try to be as brief as possible. 

On July 21, in company with our Grand Presi* 
dent, Sister Moore, and six members of Banner 
Division No. 6, we started for Butler, Indiana, to 
institute a division of our Auxiliary. We organ- 
ized with sixteen charter members, after which we 
were invited to the home of Brother and Sister 
Stauffer, where we were treated right royal by the 
Brothers of Butler Division No. 207 and their 
wives, our newly made Sisters. The evening was 
certainly a pleasant one that will long be remeni 
bered by those present from Banner Division. 

I will now close for this time. 

Mrs. Geo. McWilliams, Cor. Secy. 
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Galesburg, 111 ., Aug. 15, 1892. 
Editor La did s' Department: 

I would like, through the columns of The Con- 
ductor. to thank,' personally, all members of en- 
tertaining divisions while attending the late con- 
vention of L A. to O. R. C. in Philadelphia. 
We were magnificiently entertained and nothing 
was left undone that would conduce to our pleas- 
ure. Entertainments, dinners, suppers, drives, 
trips to the beaches, all went to make a charming 
total and left an impression of the good fellowship 
to be found in the City of Brotherly Love. 

I think I should add the sister's love to that, for 
they, with their kind looks and happy words, 
went far toward making our stay one of delight. 
Their kindness and attention can never be forgot- 
ton. I wish you all goDd bye with a hope that we 
may meet many times in the future. 

Yours in T. F , * 

Mrs. O. N. Marshall, 

Del. Galesburg Div. No. 15. 


Galesburg, 111 ., Aug. 1 8, 1892. 
Editor Ladies' Department : 

The following resolution was adopted by 
Galesburg Division No. 15 L. A. to O. R. C., at 
their meeting, August 9, and wish to have it 
printed in The Conductor: 

Rosolved, That the thanks of Division No. 15, 
L. A. to O. R. C , are due and hereby tendered 
to New Jersey Division No. 9, L. A. to O. R. C., 
Erickson Division No. 5, L. A. to O R. C. f also 
to West Philadelphia Division No. 162 O. R. C., 
Camden Division No. 170, O. R. C., Quaker City 
Division No. 204, O. R. C., and Wilmington 
Division No 224, O. R. C., for their royal hospi- 
tality and kind attentions to the delegates at- 
tending our convention of the Grand Division, 
and trust that in the near future we may have 
the opportunity to reciprocate. 

Yours in T F., 

Mrs. C. E. Smith, Secretary. 


Our Sons and Da ughters. 

A Boy’s Remonstrance. 

I am feeling very badly; everything is going to 
smash; 

All things I have believed in are going with a 
crash! 

The folks are growing learned and all their 
wretched lore is 

Used to shake a fellow's faith in his best-beloved 
stories. 

The fairies have been scattered, and the genii 
they have gone. 
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There are no eochanted castles; they have van- 
ished, every one. 

Aladdin never lived, and the dear Scheherazade, 

Though very entertaining, was a much-mistaken 
lady. 

Of course I see through Santa Claus, I had to 
long ago; 

And Christmas will be going, the next thing that 
I know, 

For I heard, I wasn’t listening — I heard the 
preacher say, 

He had really — yes, had really — grave doubts 
about the day. 

And as for Master Washington, they say the 
goose should catch it, 

Who believed a single minute in the story of the 
hatchet. 

They’ve given a rap at Crusoe, and dear old Fri- 
day. Why! 

We’ll all believe in Friday, we boys will, till we 
die! 

They may say it’s not “authentic,” and such like 
if they dare! 

When they strike a blow at Friday, they hit us 
boys. So there! 

And I’ve been redding in a book, writ by some 
college swell, 

That there never was a genuine, a real live 
William Tell ! 

That he was ust a myth, or what we boys would 
call a sell; 

That he didn’t shoot the apple, nor Gesler, not 
a bit — 

That all the other nations have a legend just 
like it. 

I think it's little business for a college man to 
fight 

Against these dear old stories and send them out 
of sight. 

And all the boys are just as mad! and so the 
girls are, too; 

And so we called a meeting to decide what we 
should do. 

And we passed some resolutions, because that is 
the one 

And the only way for meetings, when it's all that 
can be £one. 

I send you here a list: 

Resolved , That there was a William Tell; 

That by his bow and arrow the tyrant Gesler fell. 

Resolved , That he was not a myth, whatever that 
may be — 

But that he shot the apple and Switzerland was 
free. 

Resolved , That Crusoe lived and Friday, and the 
goat. 

Resolved , That little Georgy his father's fruit 
tree smote, 
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And owned up like a hero, 
the science 

Of all the learned professors shall not shake our 
firm reliance 

In the parties we have mentioned; and we do 
hereby make known 

The fact that we boys feel that we have some 
rights of our own — 

And request that in the future these rights be let 
alone. 

— Denver Republican . 


The Early Owl. 

An Owl once lived in a hollow tree, 

And he was as wise as wise could be. 

The branch of Learning he didn't know 

Could scarce on the tree of knowledge grow. 

He knew the tree from branch to root, 

And an Owl like that can afford to hoot. 

And he hooted — until, alas! one day 
He chanced to hear, in casual way, 

An insignificant little bird 

Make use of a term he had never heard. 

He was flying to bed in the dawning light 

When he heard her singing with all ner might, 

"Hurry! hurry for the early worm!" 

"Dear me!" said the Owl, "what a singular 
term! 

I would look it up if it weren't so late; 

I must rise at dusk to investigate. 

Early to bed and early to rise 

Makes an Owl healthy and stealthy and wise!” 

So he slept like an honest Owl all day, 

And rose in the early twilight gray, 

And went to work in the dusky light 
To look for the early worm all night. 

He searched the country for miles around, 

But the early worm was not to be found. 

So he went to bed in the dawning light, 

And looked for the "worm" again next night. 

And again and again, and again and again, 
Hersought and he sought, but all in vain, 

Till he must have looked for a year and a day 
For the early worm, in the twilight gray. 

At last in despair he gave up the search, 

And was heard to remark as he sat on his 
pearch 

By the side of his nest in the hollow tree, 

"The thing is as plain as night to me— 

Nothing can shake my conviction firm, 

There's no such thing as the early worm." 

— Oliver Her ford, in August St. Nicholas. 


Which One Was Green? 

Written for The Conductor. 

Richard and Andrew were cousins. Richard 
lived in the center of a great big city. Andrew 


lived way out in the country, far away from the 
noise and confusion that was a common thing in 
Richard's life. But the little boys felt almost ac- 
quainted with each other, although they l\ad 
never yet seen one another, and now there 
was a pleasant prospect of that happening, for 
Richard's mama had just read aloud a letter from 
the old home saying that grandpa, grandma, 
aunt, uncle and little Andrew were coming to the 
city on a visit. 

Mama stopped and cried a little bit when she 
read that part of the letter, and Richard said; 
"Why, mama, I want them to come." 

Mama smiled, then, and said, "I guess mama 
does, too." 

"If you are glad what makes you cry?" 

"Because I am so glad." 

And Richard ran away to tell his next door 
playmsrte, Nellie, that Cousin Andrew was com- 
ing next week. 

"We’ll have a picnic and take ’em way out in 
the country, I guess." 

That was the very nicest thing Richard could 
think of. He counted the days that seemed to 
pass so slowly and finally the long looked for 
day and hour arrived and he found himself stand- 
ing beside the cousin he almost knew. A sturdy 
little, tanned, blue-eyed boy of about his own size, 
who sidled up to his father as the train pulled 
out of the station with its "swish," "swish,” 
"puff," "puff." while Richard stood stiff and still 
to show his country cousin that he wasn’t a 
"fraid calf." 

At the table Andrew stuck a banana in his 
pocket instead of eating it, and at dinner the next 
day did the same thing with an orange. The 
mamas and papas and grandpa and grandma be- 
ing too much taken up talking over the past, pres- 
ent and future to notice or care what the boys 
did. 

"Andrew wanted to ride on the poky old street 
cars all the time," Richard said, "and didnt 
know a ‘commie’ from a ‘shooter,’ " he added, con- 
temptuously. "And when I told him that we’d go 
out in the country and have a picnic he said bed 
rather go and look at the shop windows and go 
to the museum, He can't play marbles worth a 
cent. I say, mama, I think he is awfully green. 

Mama looked sorry, but all she said was. 
"Well, Richard, we are going out to the old 
home with them, and may be Cousin Andrew 
will prove to you that city boys are green as well 
as country boys." 

Richard looked puzzled, but kept his wonders 
to himself, for he saw that his mama did not 
quite like his unkind remark about Andrew. 

The few weeks stay in the city drew to a close 
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as all nice things do, but in the mean time Rich- 
ard and Andrew had grown to like each other’s 
company very much and Andrew had a lot of 
marbles of his own, and could tell a "commie" 
from a "shooter" or a "china" as quickly as 
Richard, and "plump 'em" just as straight. 

Now they were all going out to grandpa’s coun- 
try home. Richard had been around to the shop 
windows and to the museum with Andrew for 
the last time, and Richard had almost forgotten 
the remark his mother had made about city boys 
sometimes being green. But after they were out 
of the city, far out in the open country, a speech 
of his recalled it. 

He and Andrew were seated together looking 
out of the car window, when Richard exclaimed: 
"Oh look at those little eleohants!" 

"Wh.ere?" "Where?" asked Andrew, ex- 
citedly _ 

"Why, out there," and then Richard began to 
see hLs mistake as Andrew said, "Them’s hay 
ricks,’* and left Richard in doubt as to whether 
that was a new kind of animal or a little house. 

Arriving at the farm everything must be in- 
spected, and when the geese ran sissing towards 
them it was Andrew’s turn to stand firmly still and 
show his city cousin that he wasn’t a "fraid calf," 
while Richard ran screaming to the house, only 
to find the grown people laughing hard at his ex- 
pense. 

When they went out to pick apples he asked 
where the potato trees were, and Andrew, after 
looking at him in blank amazement, said, "Pota- 
toes don’t grow on trees, they grow in the 
ground." 

So when grandpa brought a big watermelon 
in for dinner Richard humbly asked whether 
watermelons grew on trees or in the ground. No 
one could answer for laughing, until he lost all 
patience and began to cry. Mama quieted down 
then and told him. 

How eggs could ever hold chickens was an- 
other mystery that had to be explained, and 
when he asked Andrew's father to please give him 
a cup of buttermilk when they were milking the 
cows, the burst of laughter that followed almost 
broke his heart. 

When Andrew and he went after hickory nuts 
he did not dare to ask where they grew or how 
for fear of making another blunder. 

One day he said to Andrew, "I guess you never 
saw such a greeny as I am." 

Andy answered, "Oh, my! I was just as green 
at your house." 

Then Richard added, "I know what green 
means. It just means you don’t know everything. " 
And 1 think that is a pretty good definition, don't 
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you ? You see by that way of looking at it there 
is no one but that is green in something, so the 
best way is to explain kindly the things we know 
that someone else does not, and then expect the 
same consideration from others. 


“Love." 

Oh! that we could only know but one law and 
that the law of love. Love that seeketh not her 
own but each another’s good. Why will people 
look to outside riches to make them happy, for- 
getting that if the inner man is not in harmony 
with its surroundings no amount of pleasant 
surroundings can bring happiness? All things 
were created good. It is only perverted good 
that makes what we call evil, and selfishness from 
which springs all inharmony is only the extreme 
of "self love" that in its medium would serve to 
bring about only harmonious results. 

Any one propensity, when carried to an ex- 
treme, can not help but prove disasterous to the 
person furthering it, and to all concerned. On 
the same plan that "honesty is the best policy," 
so is the principal of love the "best policy." For 
not only do "curses come home to roost," but 
kind consideration of other people’s rights is sure 
to bring in return consideration for one’s own de- 
sires from others. Put yourself in his or her 
place would save the greater part of the trouble 
existing at all times. Had the slave dealer done 
by the ignorant people at his mercy as he would 
have been done by under the same conditions, 
there would have been no need of the bloodshed 
and heartaches during the years of the great re- 
bellion. And the no less "great rebellion" be- 
tween capital and labor would be silenced forever 
if, henceforth, men would regard each other’s 
rights and needs equal with their own. 

The lay of the ground is just this, there is ao 
difference between capitalists and laborers as 
men. As to condition there manifestly is a great 
difference. But just change the condition, make 
the capitalists laborers and the laborers capital- 
ists, and even if there was a difference in the 
management of affairs at first it would soon as- 
sume the form it presents now. People may war 
about this and may war about that, but never 
until they cease warring and go to loving can 
peace be obtained that shall endure. It will help 
to open the eyes to what the real article could do. 
Shams are short lived but they sometimes reveal 
the attractive surface of the real, the true article. 
The late rebellion at Homestead could all have 
been robbed of its heartaches, from death and 
disaster, if only each man had been governed by 
love — the real article. But as that is something 
that has to be watered and grown through many 
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seasons, if each man could have measured 
things by his hightest conception of love, all 
would have been far different. Carnegie and 
Frick would have considered long and seriously 
on furthering plans that were s ? strongly opposed 
by their men. and thus, perhaps, (and without 
doubt), bettered themselves financially in the end, 
let alone having saved great mental anxiety. 
Acting from the standpoint of lo* e would have 
been "policy" for them. 

The Pinkerton detectives would never have 
consented to interfere with trouble that did not in 
the least concern them . Only as peace makers, 
not breakers, would they have taken any part in 
the affair. To have been actuated by the principle 
of what brotherly love would have them to do 
would have proven by far a better "policy” to 
them. For who of us can account for the life of 
a fellow man. Who can give "breath" that we 
should find any excuse for those who so lightly 
hold a human being's life. 

Men had better go easy, better pause once in a 
while and think. If people only would think a 
little harder they would see the policy of acting 
as lcve would act even if they do not seem to 
have much of it on hand. Do working men ‘need 
love? Most emphatically, yes. It is their love 
for their families and for their fellow men that 
makes it seem necessary in the total absence of 
that element in their employers, to go to the ex- 
treme means that they often do. One-sided love 
does very well for the one who loves — they get all 
the benefit. But the thing needed to-day is uni- 
versal love. How are we to get it? Work for it, 
demand it, cultivate it, do by it just as we would 
any other article we feel the need of. Beginning 
first, each one at the door of his own heart, (it is 
the best policy), try it. 

Remarks: — Cannibalism would not be tolerated 
in our free, intelligent country; oh! no! How 
very far in advance of cannibalism is the form of 
government that allows one person to subsist at 
the sacrifice of the lives of others, daily; yet 
such is the case. 

Conundrum: — What is the difference whether 
one kills a person to eat him, or kills a person so 
that he can eat something else. 


A Poor Rule. 

Said Mary to Johnny, "O dear! 

This pfay is too poky and slow; 
There’s only one bubble-pipe here — 

O Johnny, please, / want to blowl" 

' No, I’ll blow them for you," said he; 

"Just watch and you'll see every one. 
That leaves all the labor to me, 

While you will have only the fun." 
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Said Johnny to Mary, "O my! 

That apple, so big and so bright, 

You can't eat it all if you try; 

O Mary, please, / want a bite." 

"No, I’ll eat it for you," said she, 

"And show you just how it is done; 

I'll take all the labor, you see, 

And you will have only the fun!" 

— E. S. B 


In the Mail Box. 

In a warm bed in an old soap-box in the cellar 
old Tabby kept her three little black kittens. Bat 
sometimes when she sprang into the cellar win- 
dow and went to the box, she found it empty. 
Then she always went upstairs to the sitting- 
room to look for her kittens, and she was sure to 
find Lulu playing with them. 

Lulu was only four years old, and she liked to 
play with the kittens better than with her dolls. 
She would dress them up in the dolls’ clothes, 
and take them to ride up and down the room in 
her little carriage, and put them in the dolls' bed 
and try to sing them to sleep. 

Lulu was very fond of her little cousin Amy 
who lived in another part of the city, and came 
to see her sometimes, and she thought she woitf 
like to give Amy her kittens. 

So one day she put the three kittens in te ■ 
apron very carefully and carried them to tit i 
stifeet corner, on which stood a big mail-box, 
painted red. i 

It was for packages and newspapers that could 
not be put in the little box. 

Lulu had very often seen her mamma put pack- 
ages in there to send away, and she thought that 
in order to send the kittens to Amy she had only 
to put them in the box. 

So she lifted the lid, and dropped the kittens in 
one by one. Then she ran home, very happy 
over what she had done. 

When she had played with her dolls a little 
while she went upstairs to her mother, and asked 
if five o’clock had come yet. 

"It is almost five," said her mother. 

"Then Amy will almost get my kittens," said 
Lulu, for she had beard that the carrier came 
every day at five o’clock to take up the mail. 

Her mother asked her what she meant, and 
when she heard that the kittens had been put io 
the mail-box she laughed a great deal. 

"I think we had better go out and see if they 
are still there," she said to Lulu. 

They reached the mail-box just in time, for the 
carrier had opened it and taken the kittens out, 
and very much surprised he looked. He was 
very glad to put the three m wing little creatures 
into Lulu's apron, and she carried them home 
again, where Tabby was looking for them and 
growing very uneasy. 

Amy was given one of the kittens the next time 
she came to see Lulu, but she carried it home in 
her arms, and did not try sending it by mail.— 
Florence B. Hallowell in Youth's* Companion. 
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Coal Crbek Tenn., Aug. 25, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

Your correspondent having, for the past fifteen 
days, been among the miners and their troubles 
at Coal Creek and Briceville, is prepared to give 
to the readers of The Conductor an impartial 
account of their attempt to capture Fort Ander- 
son and to release the convicts in the branch 
prison at the Knoxville I'on Company’s Coal 
Mines, and their subsequent defeat and capture. 
Ever since the trouble at Homestead, Pa., and 
the release of the convicts at Tracy City and 
Innman, Tenn , this place has been threatened 
with like violence, which formed something of an 
organized nature when it was known that the 
governor had withheld a sufficient guard from 
Oliver Springs, Tenn , to guard the branch 
prison at that place and was willing to annul the 
lease system between this state and the Tennessee 
Coal and Iron Company. 

The miners being in possession of these facts 
sent a committee, about the 9th of August, to the 
governor, who was to notify him that unless the 
convicts were removed and the soldiers recalled 
from Camp Anderson that the camp would be at- 
tacked and the soldiers driven back and the con- 
victs released. The committee returned the 12th 
of August and made a favorable report, but the 
miners were restless, impatient and most awful 
imprudent. They called a meeting on the 13th 
and voted down the proposition to carry out their 
threat. They called another on the 14th and re- 
peated the result of the one held the preceding 
day. The meetings, however, were continued to 
be held through the night and until the 15th, 
when it was seen that the prison at Oliver 
Springs would be attacked. Miners in large 
numbers crossed the mountains, a distance of 
seventeen miles from Coal Creek to Oliver 
Springs, until the morning of the 16th. 

As early as eight o'clock on the morning of the 
16th great excitement prevailed throughout the 
mining districts of East Tennessee. At Coal 
Creek it was at fever heat. Men were marching 
to and fro, gathering together in small groups 


discussing the situation, and at nine o’clock a 
committee of one (who is a civil officer at this 
place) waited upon Yard Master Stone in the in- 
terest of the miners and gave him to understand 
that he was not to transport any troops to any place 
without first informing the paob of the purpose 
therefor. The committee was informed that the 
yard master would obey his instructions from the 
officers of the read regardless of threats or in- 
tim dation of the mob Soon the order came for 
Yard Master Stone to place cars and load troops 
for Oliver Springs. The order was being obeyed, 
the troops were driven back by the excited mob 
and the yard master subjected to all the abuses, 
vile treatment, threats of taking his life by the 
infuriated mob, and was finally driven to his resi- 
dence, there to be hunted and harrassed by com- 
mittees until his wife, who was very ill and her 
case known to be an almost hopeless one by every 
one who took part in this terrible work, which 
proved a loss of so many lives of good men and 
the driving of the yard master and his sick fam- 
ily from their home out in the mountain among 
strangers. Oliver Springs was captured and the 
convicts released after the miners had violently 
seized four or five trains and engines at the 
muzzle of Winchesters and compelled the crews 
to take them to that place.- After having burned 
the stockades they forced the conductors of the 
trains to return them to Coal Creek, where they 
disbanded and went in search ot food. It was 
known that an attack on Camp Anderson would 
soon be made. 

This little band of a hundred men, with one 
little mountain howitzer and one gatling gun. on 
a hill 200 feet above the stockades, was to be at- 
tacked and driven back, the convicts released and 
stockades burned. The night of the 17th must 
have been a memorable one to Capt. Anderson 
and bis little band of men, with thousands of ex- 
cited and blood thirsty miners below. Men 
howling and firing throughout the entire night 
to be kept back until the following morning when 
they made two attempts to take the camp and 
were repulsed each time. Firing was kept up all 
day until late in the evening, when news came 
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that Col. Wool ford, with six hundred men, was 
crossing Walden’s Ridge to the relief of Fort 
Anderson. 

The miners withdrew all their forces from 
around the camp and went to meet Col. 
Woolford on Walden’s Ridge, and the memorable 
battle was fought and Woolford compelled to re- 
treat. 

However, while the miners were in this en- 
gagement, Gen. Carnes, with his army of 800 men 
and two howitzers marched into Coal Creek. 
During the engagement on the morning of the 
i8tb, Capt. Anderson was forced to leave Fort 
Anderson under a flag of truce, and once in the 
hands of the miners he was held a prisoner and 
was subjected to all the vile treatment that could 
be heaped upon him. 

Gen. Carnes, after capturing the town, found 
.Anderson a prisoner of the miners and made an 
effort to effect his release. His order was "un- 
less Capt. Anderson was released within thirty 
minutes that he would bombard the town.” In a 
very short space of time the hero of the hour 
was seen walking unmolested to Camp Carnes. 
This company had done noble service; two of 
their comrades had been killed, and without sleep 
for three days and nights, their captain captured; 
they had held the fort against the attacks of three 
thousand armed miners. 

Coal Creek and vicinity is now under military 
rule and the miners who engaged in a lawless riot 
and warfare are being arrested by the hundred 
and held prisoners, and from present indications 
it is hard to forecast the results. Many will be 
punished and those who may evade the law will 
leave home and property for years and be fugi- 
tives from justice. 

Your correspondent is opposed to convict labor 
and opposed to the present lease system of this 
state, but he is, nevertheless, opposed to the 
means resorted to by the lawless mob of this 
state to secure its repeal. 

Yours in P. F., 

A. Malungbon. 


The Jolly Conductors. 

The thanks of all who were present at the Con- 
ductors' Clam Bake, at Shohola Glen, Thursday, 
are due to the conductors who originated it, and 
to the gentlemen who superintended the bake. 
The weather was perfectly delightful, the best of 
order was preserved, the trains were run nearly 
on time, and everybody was made to feel at home. 
Of course the bake was the great attraction, and 
it did credit to George A. Proctor, who con- 
tracted to supply it, and also to Coroner Joseph 
Harding, who did the real work, while Uncle 
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Abe Wandle and Colossal Ras. Lewis were close 
at hand, giving suggestions at opportune mo- 
ments. All who were present united in saying 
that this bake surpassed anything of the kind 
heretofore provided by the conductors. This 
was largely due to excellent table service, and 
the fact that 300 hungry people could be seated 
at once and served by a bevy of 50 girls. In all 
1,500 persons partook of the bake, and they 
stowed away under their suspenders (ladies wear 
these useful articles nowadays) 20.000 clams, 
1,000 pounds of chicken, 1,500 ears of corn, 
1,000 pounds of blue Ash, 1,000 lobsters, fonr 
barrels of sweet potatoes, 150 watermelons, etc., 
washing it down with most fragrant coffee. 

There were 3,000 people on the grounds, 1,000 
of whom came from Jersey City, and points down 
the road, almost every city, village and hamlet 
being represented. As everybody was happy, of 
course they took in all there was to be seen, 
and staid old conductors and their wives were 
seen on the merry go-round, having their pictures 
taken at Ferd. Seeger’s, or dancing for all they 
were worth to the music of the Erie orchestra. 

The managing committee, which consisted of 
Conductors Thos. Gray, Ira B. Cole, N. Decker, 
W. L. Baxter, T. Welsh and A. Cortright, worked 
like beavers to make the affair a success, and in 
this they were assisted by Supt. W. L. Derr, 
Trainmaster J L. Naughton, Yardmaster W. J. 
*Van Wormer, Trainmaster Dowe and other rail- 
road officials. 

There were many old conductors of the Erie in 
attendance, who are now engaged on other roads. 
They could not resist the temptation ‘of once 
more meeting old friends and partaking of what 
they knew would be a genuine old-fashioned clam 
bake. Among others we noticed C. L. Bougji* 
ner, T. F. Clay and N Decker, of Suffern; A. M 
Kellogg, of St. Louis, Mo.; J. G. Bailey and M. 
W. Scanlon, of Binghampton; Robert M. Cum- 
mings and nine others from Northern New York; 
Ras. Lewis, Thcmas Snowden, J. J. Dean, John 
Bross, J. McNelus, D. P. Schultz and W. F. 
Casey, of Jersey City. Goshen clam eaters were 
represented by E. Dikeman, Sheriff Alexander 
and James Landy. Warwick by Robt. Carr; 
Middletown by D. C. McMonagle add W. L. 
Mead, and Hamptonburg by Pierson Uptegrove. 

Ras. Lewis, carrying his 444 pounds as grace- 
fully as possible, was a center of attraction all 
day. In conclusion we are pleased to state that 
the conductors realized a neat sum for their 
treasury. George A. Proctor is many dollars 
ahead and Terbell & Lea, proprietors of the 
Gravity road, came home loaded down with 
Uncle Sam’s silver currency . — Port Jervis Ga - 
sette, August ig. 
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Montreal, August 22, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

Since receiving our dispensation (giving us the 
privilege to move our charter from West Farn- 
ham to Montreal,) we have held two meetings in 
this city, the last one, our regular meeting, on 
the 2 1 st. We meet in G. A. R Hall, St. James 
street, every third Sunday, at 1 p. m., as when 
in Farnham. I cannot say too much in favor of 
this hall, as it is in every respect well adapted 
for our purpose. This move on our part has cer- 
tainly been a success in every sense of the word, 
judging from the meetings already held, and if 
continued will more than meet with our expecta- 
tions. 

At the meeting yesterday there was quite a 
large attendance and a good afternoon’s work per- 
formed, there being one. initiation and four pro- 
moted and advanced. Their names are as fol- 
lows: Brothers Nichalson, Dolan, Martin, 

Tonks and Clark. Our S. C., Brother Guilfoyle, 
seemed quite jubilant. All the officers carried 
ont their parts very well, taking everything into 
consideration. 

We have now five petitions awaiting our next 
meeting, and I think I can see a few more in the 
distance, who will soon join us. 

Now, Brother Editor, can anyone day that Div. 
80 is not doing her share. 1 think not, and if we 
continue as we have been for the past few weeks, 
there is no reason why we should not have quite 
a large division. 

There is a rumor going the rounds among the 
boys that our O. S., Brother Wallace, is serious- 
ly contemplating matrimony. There certainly 
must be some attraction for him in Megantic. as 
he is very much attached to the place. Much 
joy, Bro. W. 

I have to tender the thanks of the members of 
Division 80 to those of Mt. Royal Division 75, 
for their kindness in sanctioning our removal to 
Montreal. We shall be, one and all, much 
pleased to welcome any of them at our meetings 
whenever they feel inclined to honor us. Also 
any Brother visiting Montreal. In my next I 
will give you the runs of some of the boys. 

Yours truly in P. F , 

Whistle Cord. 


Kansas City, Mo., August 19, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conauctor: 

Having to-day read in the July Conductor Mr. 
D. S. Coffin’s letter, relative to the R. R. T. A. 
button movement, also your kind offer to forward 
one of them to any one desiring it, and realizing 
as I do from experience, the possible or rather 
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probable results from the excessive use of intoxi- 
cants, wish you would forward one to me, The 
time was when I was ashamed to say "no, thanks, 
I never drink," but the result of ten years ,s absti- 
nence has convinced me that I have reason to be 
proud that I can say it now unblushingly. I do 
not think that I am a temperance crank, but I 
should like to exert some small influence in the 
cause, and I believe the R. R. T. A. button is a 
step in the right direction. Perhaps I might be 
able to place a few of them among my friends 
and brothers, and if you think best to furnish me 
with a limited number I will try. 

Yours truly, 

W.'N. Churchill. 

Three Views. 

(by s b. t.) 

When life was for me years ahead, 

A place I neared and passed with dread 
Was the village cemetery. 

If near it when the shades of night 
Obscured my vision and sunlight, 

This view came distinctly, very. 

The bones of dead men long since laid 
To rest, when they nature's debt paid. 

Also spectors, goblins and ghosts 
Which caused my hair to stand on end 
And all my youthful muscles bend 
In escaping the eerie host. 

When two score years by me had swept, 

And for my dead I, too, had wept, 

In the village cemetery, 

I often reverently came 
In shadow or sunlight the same, 

To view them distinctly, very. 

Forms who once my hands had shaken 
In love, ere death them had taken, 

From the shores of the unknown cline 
I heard their words of love and cheer 
And to me then, did they appear, 

Filling me with a peace sublime. 

When years and sorrow my form bent, 

And my trembling steps slowly went 
To the village cemetery; 

Once therein, I held communion 
With familiars, a reunion, 

This view came distinctly, very. 

Hands clothed with love's authority 
Outstretched heard "&e majority 
Say come!" My heart said 'tis so best. 

My familiars all seemed to say 
"From earth’s weariness come away 
And, with us, And your peace and rest. " 
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An Appeal to the Heart. 

Written for the beneht of the Wm. D. Robinson mon- 
ument fund. 

Io the ancient days, when heroes fell, 

The spot was held as sacred ground; 

And on the rocks their deeds to tell 
The old inscriptions yet are found. 

Through generations, all could see 
The record of Thermopylae. 

And the Pharohs, proud, erected high 
The massive pyramids of old, 

That each apex, pointing to the sky, 

The monarcbs’ glcries to unfold; 

Those granite pillars to this day 
Their solemn majesty display. 

And the spot where brave Columbus kneeled 
And called the land San Salvador, 

In the fondest memory now is sealed 
By shining marble pillars; for 
A grateful nation seeks to raise 
Upon that spot a mark of praise. 

Yes; a thousand shafts new pointing high, 

As tokens of the fond esteem 
For the honored dead, whose ashes lie, 

In death’s repose beneath them, seem 
To point above the awful gloom 
That settles round the silent tomb. 

In the solemn city of the dead 
We pause with revere nee by the grave 
Thus marked, but oft unheading tread 
O’er sunken mounds, where nothing, save 
The crumbling head-board there suggest 
That some loved form beneath it rests. 

Shall the sacred dust of one who bore 
The burden and the heat of day 
Rest ’neath a slab and nothing more? 

Will not our hearts their offerings lay 
Upon an alter such as this, 

And wait our sure reward in bliss? 

Then awake! And mindful of that brave 
Devoted heart so fond and true, 

Carve in the granite o'er his grave: 

"He did for us all he could do.” 

And gladly then, let each one bear 
In this grand work an honored share! 

— George IV. Hall in Firemen's Magazine. 


Seymore, Ind., August 22, 1892. 
Dear Readers of The 'Conductor : 

The Conductor arriving regularly each month 
to the majority of our subscribers is always a 
welcome visitor. While scattered as we are, as 
railroad men, throughout the country, we can 
bring ourselves closer together through its 


medium, by talking to each other through the col- 
umns of our monthly publication. All well or- 
ganized divisions should have a regular corres- 
pondent, and should be required to compel him, 
if necessary, to "attend to business” or fire him, 
and while ’tis on our mind, if a little more disci- 
pline was used in the government of our meetings 
better results could be attained. Be it said to 
their shame that too many conductors belong to 
the Order for just what there is in it, and not for 
the purpose of bettering themselves or those 
whom they have sworn to help. In this as well 
as in other fraternities, churches, etc , the welfare 
of others, is lost sight of in thoughts of one's 
own self. While the compulsory insurance is op- 
posed by many it is a fact that without it, or some 
constantly changing attraction that would act as a 
magnet, a certain class would drop out, yet in 
time of trouble they would appeal to those of the 
Order for at least a partial recognition and aid; 
if for nothing more than the remembrance of by 
gone days "when we were all together you know.” 
'Tis true that outside of ties that attach us to each 
other as members of a fraternity, there is one 
common tie of brotherhood that all men should 
respect, and feel as binding toward each other, 
and particularly so in case of railroad men en- 
gaged in thesame hazardous calling, and in times 
of adversity or oppression these same feelings ap- 
peal to our better nature, and we feel that it is a 
duty that we owe God and man to help all, 
whether he be bound to us by fraternal obliga- 
tions or not, and ’tis as well. "He who notices 
even the falling of a sparrow” never fails to give 
us all the credit for our charitable deeds, not only 
those of a financial but those of a forbearing na- 
ture, in having patience in overlooking the faults 
of cur associates on the road and "when in." 
Were it possible for us all to be blessed with this 
kind of a nature, that of being more confiding 
with each other, sharing our joys and our sorrows 
together alike, cheering each other with kind 
words of enjoyment, instead of helping publish to 
the world the weak point of brothers, the service 
would more rapidly near perfection than it is, and 
our terminal of road divisions would be more 
thickly composed of self sacrificing men, than at 
present. But we are not built that way, and un- 
like less complicated machinery we can't be sent 
to the shop to be rebuilt, we must abide by the 
will of our creator. But there is one thing we 
can do, and that is overhaul ourselves. Daily if 
necessary. As all those who are held accounta- 
ble for their misdeeds, are endowed with intel- 
ligence, to the same extent one can realize 
when he does a mean act, and place a check on 
his own actions, unaided by any one. None of 
us are competent to manage or control others in 
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any position, unless we are masters of ourselves. 
Referring again to correspondence: We will 
gladly hail the day when it shall be obligatory on 
all divisions to send a communication for each 
issue of The Conductor. Will we ever see it? 
Can you imagine the results? You would all be 
pleased, the number of subscribers would more 
than double, and our Order wonld in the same 
proportion be benefitted.. So, while you are 
kicking about The Conductor having nothing in 
it, hustle yourself a little, and do your duty. 
Send a wheel to your nearest agent and a com- 
munication to the editor, and the effect will be 
magical. Unfortunately for Seymore division, 
and more so for the brothers who are the most 
interested, some of us have been suspended from 
the Order for non-payment of assessments. In 
every case none can be blamed but the Brother 
himself. The law is plain and we can all read. 
We are sure of one assessment each month, and if 
oar assessment notices are received irregularly, 
thereby causing our G. S. & T. to send us notices of 
suspension, we should remit one dollar every 
month in advance of any notice. One notice is 
sent all divisions each and every time for infor- 
mation, and is read in open division, and some of 
us would not have had the annoyance of being 
suspended had we attended our division meetings 
and heard these notices of assessment read. The 
fault lies almost invariably with the member, yet 
h: is very apt to want to shoulder the responsi- 
bility on some other member, generally the G. S 
AT. Seymour division now has a "benefit de- 
partment.” Although yet in its infancy its pros- 
pects are very flattering, particulars of which we 
we will give in our next. OurS.&T., Brother 
E. E. Gaskill, just back from the grasshopper 
state, says he met many nice conductors, and 
only one thing while away, he had never ' 'rid the 
goat,” consequently was excusable for his unen- 
lightened state of being. Hoping to see letters 
from many more in next month's issue, and with 
best wishes and warmest regards to all, I am as 
ever, yours in P. F., C. W. M. 


Railway Conductors. 

Editor Railway Conductor : 

Are there any conductors who would be willing 
to engages their service to any railway com- 
pany, or for that matter, to any other corpora- 
tion, for a year, on a promise to pay at the end of 
six months (and not a very secure promise at 
that)? In the meantime they must pay their way 
as they go (as their promise to pay is of no ac- 
count), and when the six months expire and no 
prospect of their receiving their promised pay, 
they are expected to keep right on with their ser- 
vice with not even a further promise. I ask is 
there any conductor who would be willing to or 


would submit to anything of that kind? If 
there are any such, they must be numbered among 
those of whom I shall speak later. If not, why 
should they expect of another, while working for 
them, what they are not willing to admit is right 
when applied to themselves? 

In order to explain the above it is necessary to 
go back for some little time prior to the meeting 
of the Grand Division at Rochester. There was 
considerable dissatisfaction among the members 
of the Order on account ot it not being in a posi- 
tion to do that for its members which was done 
by other organizations of like character; or in 
other words, to furnish its members protection in 
their employment. I will not pretend to discuss 
the question as to whether there were reasons for 
this dissatisfaction, for I believe every member of 
the Order is of the same opinion on that question. 

At the Rochester Grand Division a start was 
made looking toward placing the Order side by 
side with sister organizations of railway employes. 

At the St. Louis Grand Division the plan was 
practically perfected, and that which the mem- 
bers of the Order have been clamoring for is now 
an established fact. The Order of Railway Con- 
ductors is now a protective organization, its laws 
are practically identical with those of its sister 
organizations and we are to-day in just as good 
position to furnish the members of the Order pro- 
tection as is any other railway organization, and 
I make no exceptions. All that is possible to do 
has been done by the law-making power of the 
Order to provide the way in which protection 
shall be furnished to its members, and I want to 
depart a little right here from the principle sub- 
ject to say that it is not the intention of the Or- 
der to furnish protection to a member just be- 
cause he is a member, without any regard to the 
merits of the case, although there are some of the 
members who believe that the Order is bound to 
protect them, even when their case is not pos- 
sessed of an iota of merit. 

We must, as an organization, stand or fail by 
our acts, and if we expect to receive justice from 
the hands of the railway corporations, we must be 
satisfied that we have got a just case to present 
and be ready at all times to render the same de- 
gree of justice to as we exp.ct to receive from 
them. 

Now, to resume. The law is plain, and any 
Brother who is capable of running a train, un- 
derstanding a time card or the book of rules, or 
interpreting a train order, can, I believe, compre- 
hend all that the law says. 

In the first place, a local committee s/fa// be 
elected (or appointed under certain conditions) at 
each regular election, which shall occur during 
the month of December, each year. Now, there 
are divisions which, unless it has been done very 
recently, have not complied with that law, and 
why? Because, as they say, we don't need any 
such committee. Is this any excuse for a viola- 
tion of the law? And who can tell how soon 
such committee may be needed? Another rea- 
son is that no Brother is willing to serve as com- 
mitteeman. How many of those same Brothers 
who refuse to serve, would refuse to call on such 
committee when completed, to assist them in get- 
ting justice had it been denied them, or refuse to 
accept any increase of pay or the lessening of the 
hours of a day’s labor, which this same committee 
had been instrumental in bringing about? 
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The greatest trouble is that a very few have to 
do the work for the many, and the many are 
willing to stand back and let the entire burden 
fall on a few * Brothers, is this right? Is there 
any spirit of fairness shown in that? Let us all 
be as ready to give to others that assistance 
which we call for and expect to receive from 
them. 

The law says that there shall be a general com- 
mittee on each system of railroad and that the 
chairmen of the different local committees shall 
constitute this general committee. How many of 
the systems have complied with this law? A 
good many! And a good many have not and 
some of those who have such committees nave 
only recently organized them, a year after the 
law went into effect. 

Now, that is the law as regards the committees 
and the way they are formed. All work per- 
formed by the local committee is paid for(?) by 
the division to which the committee belong. If 
the committee is called upon to take up the griev- 
ance of a member of another division, the di- 
vision to which such member belongs will guar- 
antee all expense incurred by local committee (or 
else the committee would not handle it). If the 
local committee fail to effect a settlement and it 
goes to the general con mittee for adjustment, 
then all expense incurred by the committee (gen- 
eral) is paid by every member of the Order em- 
ployed on that line of road when the grievance 
was pending, pro rata, without any regard to 
where the divisions to which they belong are lo- 
cated. The members are notified by their di- 
vision secretary of the amount due from tnem 
(except the division pay it out of their treasury), 
he getting his information for an assessment 
levied on him by the secretary of the general com- 
mittee, and his authority to levy an assessment is 
conferred upon him by the law. 

Now the point is reached that I desire to call 
the Brothers’ particular attention to, and that is 
the payment of these assessments for the pay- 
ment of grievance committees and to say that 
if it is not done, that all the law which has been * 
provided to make the Order of Railway Conduc- 
tors a protective organization is of no avail, for 
it lies with the membership at large as to whether 
they will be protected or not. 

Now from the fact that all matters have to go 
through such a course before they are presented 
to the corporations, it is fair to presume that 
with an occasional exception they are all just 
cases and the influence and support of the whole 
Order should be exerted to see that justice was 
done, and it is a settled fact that it does, and will 
take money to do this. It is not to be expected 
(although it seems it is) that Brothers can per- 
form this committee work for nothing; they not 
only give up their time but must go down in their 
pockets ana pay out of their own funds anywhere 
from $1.00 to as high as $300 for the privilege of 
working for you, and then wait for six months for 
you to pay them, with no surety of getting it 
even then. I call to mind one Brother who has 
bad owing him since last November $70 for this 
kind of work, another $45 for some months, still 
another $20 for the same length of time, and still 
others in different sums and tor different lengths 
of time, and I presume every reader of this letter 
can call to mind one or two cases of like charac- 
ter. Now, Brothers, is this right? Would you 


be willing to do this for nothing, if at all? And if 
not, why expect others to do it? And if you 
would I am fain to believe that the service ren- 
dered would not be woTth anything. There is no 
way under the present law that any action can be 
taken until the expir.ition of six months; or in 
other words, until a Brother is six months in ar- 
rears for dues or assessments he cannot be sus- 
pended. Now I am one of those who believe 
that if a Brother cannot pay an assessment of this 
kind in thirty days that he must pay it in six 
months, aod I believe that the law should be 
amended so that if these assessments are not paid 
in thirty days that the member should stand sus- 
pended from the Order just the same as he now is 
for non payment of the protective fund assess- 
ment. 

One thing is certain, something must be done 
by the Individual membership in regard to this 
matter or there is only one thing that will result, 
and that is that no one will serve on these com- 
mittees in a short time, and it not, where is your 
protective organization? 

The Order of Railway Conductors is just what 
you and I, as individual members, makes it; 
nothing more, nothing less. We can, by an 
earnest effort and a disposition to do for our- 
selves and others all that we would have them do 
for us, make it all that it should be and all that 
any one could desire it to be We can, on the 
other hand, by a failure to maintain any interest 
or to make that interest manifest and displaying 
a disposition to sit still and leave all for others 
to do, make it directly the opposite. It is for you 
to answer the question, which shall I do? 

There is one more peculiar feature in connec- 
tion with this matter, and that is, that all of the 
cases above cited where the Brothers had not 
been paid, the members employed on the lines 
where this work was done received enough in ad- 
vance of wages in one month to pay their assess- 
ment. And another thing, is it not a little strange 
when conductors who are not members of tbe 
Order come up and offer to bear a portion of this 
expense, that those whom we have a right to ex- 
pect, yes, demand it of, fail to contribute their pro- 
portion to the payment of these expenses? But 
such are the facts, and I presume that a great 
many of the Brothers are fully conversant with 
them. 

Now, this or any other organization is founded 
on law, and the first duty of those in authority is 
to see those laws executed, and a great many 
times the divisions are apt to allows things to go 
too loosely because the chief conductor is a good 
fellow and he (the C. C.) thinks the rest are good 
fellows, and it goes. If it is the purpose to 
maintain a "good fellow” organization rather 
than a protective labor organization, let as know 
it at once. If, on the other hand, it is not, let us, 
from now on, each with a renewed effort and pur- 
pose to make the most of what is ours, be exem- 
plified in all our actions, and from now on let 
each Brother say that he will do, and then do it, 
just as he would be done by, and the Order of 
Railway Conductors will maintain the position 
she now hold?, at the head of the procession of 
all railway organizations, and be in all things 
protective. Will you do all you can? 

Yours truly in P. F., 

C. H. Wilkins. 
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Agreement between the Toledo, St. Louis, and 
Kansas City Railroad Company and the Con- 
ductors, Brakemen, Switchmen and Yard- 
masters employed by said company, to take 
effect August i, 1892. 

We, the undersigned, representing and in be- 
half of the above named company, and the con- 
ductors, brakemen, switchmen and yardmasters 
employed by said company, do hereby promise 
and agree to recognize in good faith and strictly 
adhere to all terms and conditions set forth in the 
following agreement. 

article 1. 

Sec. 1. Through passenger train conductors 
shall receive one hundred dollars ($100) per 
month of twenty-six (26) working days. 

Local passenger train conductors shall receive 
ninety dollars ($90) per month of twenty-six (26) 
working days. 

Sec. 2. Through passenger train brakemen 
shall receive fifty dollars ($50) per month of 
twenty-six (26) working days. 

Local passenger train brakemen shall receive 
forty-seven dollars and fifty cents ($47.50) per 
month of twenty-six (26) working days. 

Sec. 3. Conductors and brakemen in passenger 
tain service shall be permi ted to purchase their 
oniforms where they can be obtained the cheapest 
mid comply with the regulations of the company. 

That summer suits be ready by the first day of 
winter suits the fifteenth day of October. 
Caps, summer and winter, to correspond with the 
suits. 

ARTICLE II. 

Sec. 1. Through freight train conductors shall 
receive three (3) cents per mile. 

Sec. 2. Local freight train conductors shall re- 
ceive ninety dollars ($90) per month. 

Sec. 3. Through freight train brakemen shall 
receive two (2) cents per mile. 

Se:. 4. Local freight train brakemen shall re- 
ceive $62.50 per month. 


Sec. 5. Local freight conductors and 
brakemen shall receive full pay for all legal holi- 
days and shall be paid for doubling hills on same 
basis as through freight trains. 

ARTICLE III. 

Sec. 1. Conductors on wreck, work or circus 
trains shall receive three dollars per day. 

Brakemen on the above mentioned trains in 
Art. Ill to receive two (2) dollars per day. 

Sec. 2. Twelve hours or less shall constitute a 
day. 

Sec. 3. Through freight crews hauling mate* 
rial for construction or maintenance of way shall 
receive through freight mileage for actual miles 
made and shall receive actual hours at over-time 
rates while loading or unloading. 

Sec. 4. Crews doing such work shall receive 
not less than one (1) day as provided in Art III,. 
Sec. 1. 

ARTICLE iv. 

Sec. 1. Yardmen, at Delphos, Frankfort and 
Charleston, shall be paid as follows: 

Day yardmasters, seventy-five (75) dollars per 
month. 

Night yardmasters, seventy (70) dollars per 
month. 

Night foreman, two dollars and ten cents ($2. io)> 
per night. 

Day foreman, two dollars and ten cents ($2 io> 
per day. 

Night helpers, two dollars per night. 

Day helpers, two dollars j?er day. 

Sec. 2. Yard crews not to work short-handed, 
they shall be allowed one hour each day for 
meals and one Sunday off duty each month. 

Twelve hours to constitute one day’s work. 

Sec. 3. Yard crews at Charleston shall consist 
of a yardmaster, foreman and two helpers. 

Yard crews at Frankfort and Delphos shall 
consist of a yardmaster, foreman and two 
helpers. 

Sec 4 . Day yardmaster shall be general yard* 
master and all yard employes shall be subject to 
his orders. 
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ARTICLE V. 

Sec. i. Overtime: 

Conductors and brakemen running and break- 
ing on through freight and passenger trains will 
receive thirty (30) and twenty (20) cents per hour 
respectively for all delayed time, as follows: 
After train is one hour and thirty-five minutes 
late, as per current time tables eighteen (18) and 
nineteen (19), and less than two hours and thirty- 
five minutes late, one hour shall be allowed; 
when two hours and thirty- five minutes late less 
than three hours and thirty five minutes late, two 
hours shall be allowed, and so on. 

Sec. 2. Between Toledo and Delphos the run- 
ning time must be ten hours before overtime will 
be paid. 

Sec. 3. On local freight train runs of less 
than one hundred miles overtime will be paid 
for all time used in making trip in excess of 
twelve hours. 

Sec. 4. On lccal freight trains, runs of over 
one hundred miles, over* time will be paid for all 
time used in making any trip in excess of the 
time necessary to complete the trip at an average 
speed of nine (9) miles per hour, except that be- 
tween Frankfort and Marion, thirteen (13) hours 
will be allowed, and that between Frankfo‘rt and 
Charleston thirteen hours and thirty minutes 
(13:30) will be allowed. 

Sec. 5. Fractions of an hour less than thirty 
(30) minutes will not be counted. 

Sec. 5 % Fractions of an hour over thirty (30) 
minutes will be counted a full hour. 

Sec. 6. "When over-time is not allowed, as 
per time slip, conductors shall be notified in 
writing. 

Sue. 7. There shall be two crews on local 
freight trains between Toledo and Delphos, two 
crews between Delphos and Marion, one crew be- 
tween Marion and Frankfort, three crews between 
Frankfort and Charleston, two crews between 
Charleston and New Douglas and one crew be- 
tween New Douglas and St. Louis, east. 

Sec. 8. There shall be three brakemen on all 
local freight trains. 

Sec. 9. Time of turn around locals to be 
computed from leaving time at Frankfort and 
East St. Lduis. 

ARTICLE VI. 

Sec. 1. All crews running light shall receive 
through freight rates. 

Sec. 2. No engine, light, extra or special pas- 
senger train shall be sent over the road without a 
conductor and engineer. 

Sec. 3. A pilot shall be paid the same as 
freight conductors. 


ARTICLE VII. 

Sec. 1. Conductors and brakemen deadhead- 
ing on passenger trains or on company business 
shall receive one-half through freight rates for 
actual miles so made. 

Sec. 2. Where deadheading is required tbe 
first crew shall deadhead and shall stand first on 
ahead of the crew with which they deadhead on 
arrival at terminal. 

ARTICLE vm. 

Sec. 1. When attending court on company's 
business, conductors shall receive three dollars 
($3) per day and brakemen two dollars ($2) per 
day, and both conductors and brakemen shall re- 
ceive one dollar ($1) each per day for expenses, the 
company to provide transportation. 

ARTICLE IX. 

Sec. 1 . Crews doubling Cayuga Hill shall re- 
ceive twenty (20) miles, all other places actual 
mileage, provided no double shall count less than 
ten (ro) miles. 

article x. 

Sec. 1. When conductors are needed, one ex- 
porienced conductor shall be hired and one may 
be promoted from the brakemen. alternately when 
practicable. 

Nothing in the above shall be construed so as 
to prevent the hiring of an experienced man in 
turn that may be at the time employed as brake- 
man. 

Sec. 2. The rights of the conductors shall 
commence on the day of their promotion and they 
shall have the choice of runs to which their age 
as conductors entitle them, provided they are in- 
tellectually and morally fitted for it. 

Sec. 3. The rights of a brakeman shill com- 
mence from the day he is engaged, and his line 
of promotion shall be considered as far as his 
ability goes. 

ARTICLE XI. 

Sec. 1. The Toledo division shall be divided 
into two districts for through freight trains; Toledo 
to Delphos to constitute one district, and crews shal 
be allowed one hundred (roo) miles for each trip 
over same. 

Sec. 2. From Delphos to Frankfort to consti- 
tute one district for through freight trains for 
which crews shall be allowed actual mileage. 

ARTICLE XII. 

Sec. 1. All mileage made less than one hun- 
dred (100) miles shall be considered one hundred 
(100), for one hundred miles or more actual 
mileage will be paid. 

ARTICLE XIII. 

Sec. 1. For a train from Delphos to Conti- 
nental and return crews shall be paid fifty miles, 
and actual time at over-time rates shall be paid 
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for all time consumed in switching at Conti- 
nental. 

Sec. 2. Local crews between Charleston and 
New Douglas shall be paid two hours each day at 
over-time rates for time consumed in switching at 
New Douglas, one hour for each crew per day. 

ARTICLE XIV. 

Sec. 1. The number of through freight crews 
shall be kept down so they will not make less 
than three thousand (3000) miles per month. 
article xv. 

Sec. 1. If, for any cause, a conductor is un- 
able to take out crew, an extra conductor shall be 
tarnished so that brakemen shall loose no time. 

Sec. 2. When conductors are needed to 
pilot light engines the last freight conductor in 
shall be called when there is no extra conductors 
available. 

ARTICLE XVI. 

Sec. 1. When conductors and brakemen are 
called and report for duty, and for any cause the 
train is annulled, they shall be paid at over-time 
rates for each hour so held on duty and shall 
stand first out. 

Sec. 2. Conductors and brakemen fchall be 
kept on their respective divisions and districts. 

ARTICLE XVII. 

Sec. 1. At all terminal stations yardmen shall 
take charge of trains immediately upon arrival 
and no switching shall be done by train crews 
where switch engines are kept. 

See. 2. All trains shall be made up in station 
order, and cars equipped with air shall be switch- 
ed next to engine by yardmen. 

Sec. 3. A caboose track shall be provided at 
terminal points and no switching shall be done 
with cabooses. 

ARTICLE XVIII. 

Sec. 1. No conductor or brakeman shall be 
called more than one hour and fifteen minutes, or 
Jess than fifty minutes before leaving time of 
train they are called for. 

Sec. 2. The company shall provide a caller 
*ho shall have a book in which the conductors 
^d brakemen must register. Time to begin when 
^Ued to leave the yard, and the basis for com- 
puting over-time shall be the caller’s book and 
the register at the other end of the divisions or 
districts, and there shall be a register at East St. 
Louis. 

ARTICLE XIX. 

Sec. 1. There shall be a gateman at railroad 
crossing, at Marion. Employes who are maimed 
while in company’s service shall h^ve preference 
for positions of gate attendance. 

ARTICLE XX. 

Sec. 1. Cars disabled in trains shall be repair- 
ed or chained up by the train crew and taken 


through to destination or division station when 
possible and safe to do so and it can be done 
without unreasonable delay. 

Sec. 2. It stall be the duty of car inspectors 
to see that the air brakes on passenger trains are 
in good working order and that all air-hose are 
coupled. Cabooses on local freight trains shall 
be cleaned at Charleston, Frankfort, Delphos and 
East St. Louis. 

ARTICLE XXI. 

Sec. 1. In case any difference of opinion 
as to the construction of this agreement shall 
arise between the conductors, brakemen, switch- 
men and yardmasters and the division officers, a 
written statement of the question at issue must be 
submitted by the conductors, brakemen, switch- 
men and yardmasters to the president and general 
manager, through the superintendent, for its con- 
sideration and adjustment. 

ARTICLE XXII. 

Sec. 1. No conductor or brakeman shall be 
discharged or suspended upon any charge what- 
ever without first having a fair and impartial 
hearing within five (5) days of time taken off, at 
which time they shall have the right to have 
present any other conductor or brakeman of his 
choice, with the trainmaster, who shall hear all 
the evidence of all the witnesses, question and 
cross-question them upon any and all points he 
may desire, in connection with the case; the wit- 
ness called by the defendant to be subject also to 
cross-examination. In case the decision rendered 
by the examining board is not found to be satis- 
factory, an appeal may be taken from the local to 
the general officers. In case a final decision is 
not given within five (5) days after presenting such 
an appeal, pay of conductor or brakeman shall 
begin and continue until a decision is made for 
class of train on which he was running or braking 
at time of offense. 

ARTICLE XXIII. 

Sec. 1. This agreement to supercede all pre- 
vious schedules or agreements. 

Sec. 2. No part of this agreement shall be re- 
pealed or annulled without the mutual consent 
of all parties herein named. 

ARTICLE XXIV. 

No conductor, brakeman, switchmen or yard- 
master, shall be censured or discharged for acting 
on this or aoy other committee. 

Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City R. R., 

By S. R. Callaway, its President. 
Conductors: 

J. W. Daily, James Patterson, C. F. Los- 

sing, J. D. Fortune. 

Brakemen: 

W. Harper, J. Harris, S. L. Hamilton, F. 

Taylor. 
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The scribe was unfortunately absent when 
Messrs. Cross* and Corwin, of the "Q," called. 
Come again, boys, and we will try and be ' 'to 
home.” 

*#* 

Bro. W. Welch, lock box 414, Kansas City, 
Mo., wishes to hear from Bros. M. A. Hickey and 
JE. A. Sayers, both formerly of the P. & E R’y, 
At Erie, Pa. 

V 

The Milwaukee News drives very closely to the 
3poinl when it says the Buffalo conference on the 
switchmen's strike should have been held before 
<the strike occurred instead of after it was lost. 

* * 

* 

In our next issue we shall have something to 
say in relation to the recent decision which vir- 
tually abolishes the railway commission in Texas, 
and the situation as it affects railway employes, 
information as to the exact situation reaching us 
too late for this number. 

* * 

# 

The different organizations of railway employes 
at Louisville, Ky., held a joint meeting and 
resolutions expressing their opinion of Carnegie, 
Frick & Co. in plain terms, and tendering their 
aid and sympathy to the locked out workmen at 
Homestead were unanimously adopted. 

V 

Irish Setter Puppies. — Chas. K. Farmer, 
late agent C. W. & M. Ry. and U. S. Express, at 
Hartman, Mich., has sold his stock to railroad 
and expressmen all over the United States. The 
hunting qualities of his dogs have given univer- 
sal satisfaction. Mention this paper if you want 
to buy one cheap. 

The looked for accusation has arrived in the 
shape of an anonymous letter, and Sargent, Clark 
and Wilkinson, for a price which is not stated, 
declined to aid the switchmen. Sweeney is said 
to have received the "regular” figure of $30,000. 
This is to notify Brothers Sargent, Clark and 
Wilkinson that if they don’t "divvy” with The 
Conductor, we will "peach.” 

# * 

* 

It has probably been noticed that Pinkerton 
- 'detectives” were not employed duiing the late 
strike at Buffalo. Vice President Webb, of the 
N. Y. C., states that the Central did not employ 
them on account of the growing public feeling 
against it, and thus inferentially credits himself 
with a prompt and cheerful acquiescence in 
"public opinion.” To those who don’t know, 
this may seem magnanimous on the part of that 


great corporation, but Mr. Webb omits to state 
an intermediate fact and that is that since the Pink- 
ertons were employed by the Central a couple 0/ 
years ago, the railway employes have succeeded 
in securing the enactment of an "anti Pinkerton" 
law, and this accounts for the "milk in the co* 
coanut.” 

# # 

* 

The Texas Railroader comes to hand and more 
than fulfills the promises made for it. brother 
Carter and his associates are to be congratulated 
on producing a live, energetic paper that deserves 
a hearty support from the railway employes of 
the Lone Star State. It is on the right side on 
all questions of interest to them, and we sincerely 
wish for it, unbounded success. 

* * 

# 

Ye editor leaves for a week in the wilds of the 
Nepigon river, accompanied by fisherman Clark, 
hunter Dorsey and the hero of Shady-Side nat- 
atorial Clancy, leaving The Conductor in a 
semi-completed state, and readers of the Septem- 
ber number should credit any improvement to the 
editor of the Cedar Rapids Standard , who kindly 
volunteered to help out so that we might gain as 
opportunity to tell fish stories with the rest of the 
boys. 

* * 

* 

There is occasionally an incident in the man- 
agement of railways that deserves special notice 
from its infrequent occurrence. As a rule rail- 
way managements wait until the employ^ request* 
a "raise” before any is made, and then it is often 
made only after a protracted discussion. A nfr 
table exception occurred recently on the ' Q & C.” 
where manager Carroll raised the wages of the 
trainmen on the Louisville Southern without any- 
thing in the way of a request from the men them- 
selves. Mr. Carroll’s entire record as an officer, 
though, is one of fairness and justice to his em- 
ployes. 

# # 

During the strike on the New York Central a 
couple of years ago, Vice-President H. Walter 
Webb vigorously protested that the company did 
not object to the organization of its employes and 
that no one had been dismissed on account of 
membership in an organization. At Buffalo, the 
same H. Walter Webb said, "we have run the 
New York Central as a non-union road for two 
years, and we like it. Our men are higher paid 
than those of any other road, and we are well 
satisfied. We, on the other hand, have been 
spared the constant firing of committees and 
grievances at us, which was almost continual 
while the union was trying to help us run the 
road.” 
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CLASS LEGISLATION. 


As announced in a previous issue of The Con- 
ductor, the railway employes of Kentucky had 
prepared and presented in the lower house, a bill 
to, in some small measure, regulate the employ- 
ment of men in train service and to prevent the 
employment of incompetent persons as conduc- 
tors and engineers. This bill provided that no 
person except an engineer should be employed as 
conductor of a passenger train who bad not ran a 
freight train at least two years, and that no per- 
son should be employed as conductor of a freight 
or construction train who had not been employed 
tor at least three years as brakeman on a freight, 
passenger or construction train, and that no per- 
son should be employed as an engineer who had 
not been employed for at least four years as a lo- 
comotive fireman. It is also provided that no en- 
gineshould be run over any road in the state 
without a competent engineer and conductor. 

The bill was deserving of criticism in some of 
its minor points and should have been amended, 
hot the principle was correct and one that the 
writer has contended for on every possible occa- 
sion during the past twenty- five years. In brief, it 
is a step toward the national license for conduc- 
tors and engineers which we believe to be a neces- 
sity to the public, the employes, and the roads 
themselves, and we are rejoiced to know that the 
employes of Kentucky, without exception, the 
brakemen and firemen as well as the conductors 
and engineers, were unanimously in favor of this 
measure. We believe that a bill of this kind 
should not require a longer service as 
either brakeman or fireman, than two 
years; but it should require that such 
service should be io the freight service invariably 
for both brakemen and firemen, for a brakeman 
or a fireman on either a passenger or a construc- 
tion train has no opportunity to learn many of the 
things that a successful conductor and engineer 


must know, and if not learned before promotion, 
they must be learned afterward and at a risk of 
life, limb and property. We do not believe that 
the requirement that a conductor must run a 
freight train before being permitted to run a pas- 
senger train is just or right. That is something 
that can be taken care of by the organizations 
themselves much better than by law; neither do 
we believe that the engineer should be qualified 
by law to run a train until he has served an ap- 
prenticeship. That there are many engineers who 
can manage to run a train and keep out 
of the way of other trains, is true, but like the 
passenger or construction brakeman, they have 
many things to learn that cannot be learned on 
the engine; it is also true that there are many 
conductors who can successfully run engines, but 
what is true of the engineer running a train is 
true of the conductor in engine running, and it is 
as reasonable to make conductors eligible as 
engineers without serving an apprenticeship as 
firemen, as it is to make the engineer eligible as a 
conductor without the brakeman's experience. 
Neither do we believe that either should be re- 
quired to serve the full apprenticeship required of 
the brakemen and firemen, and we think that a 
provision, that a conductor of two years’ experi- 
ence should be required to serve as fireman six 
months to become eligible as an engineer, and 
that the engineer of two years’ experience should 
be required to serve the same length of time as 
brakeman, would be just and fair to all concern- 
ed. We think, too, that all made a mistake in not 
endeavoring to make a compromise by which the 
objections and opposition of the machinists might 
be removed. We believe it was unjust to require 
a locomotive machinist to serve as fireman four 
or two years, for his experience as a machinist 
would certainly give him much education that the 
fireman gets, but, at the same time, there is that 
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for the machinist to learn in regard to running an 
engine that he cannot learn as a machinist, and 
that mast be learned on the road as either a fire- 
man or engineer, and if learned while trying to be 
an engineer, it is at the risk of life, and it is a seri- 
ous menace to passengers and to other trainmen 
for the machinist, the conductor, or the fireman 
of a construction or a passenger engine to attempt 
engine running; or for the engineer or the con- 
struction or passenger brakeman to undertake to 
run a train until all have had some experience on 
a freight train. We believe that a provision re- 
quiring machinists to fire six months, or at the 
furthest one year, is all that should be asked; and 
we believe, too, that such an amendment to the 
bill would have removed the opposition of the 
machinists union, although it is said to be true 
that they did not think of opposing the legisla- 
tion until directed to do so by their superior of- 
ficers. The principal and bitter opposition came 
from the companies, aided by the press of Louis- 
ville. We must confess to a feeling of surprise 
that the Courier- Journal should condemn the pro- 
posed legislation and denounce it as class legisla- 
tion in the interest solely of conductors and engi- 
neers. So far as we know, the New Era, a labor 
paper edited by E. L. Cronk, was the only Louis- 
ville paper that endorsed this bill, and the New 
Era deserves the thanks of all for its support. 
The Courier- Journal, in an editorial in its issue of 
July 21, says: 

This is an attempt to create valuable class privi- 
leges by a special enactment. It is a blow at the 
ambition and the independence of brakemen, fire- 
men, machinists, specially trained engineers and 
every other industrious and active laboring man. 

A brief and comprehensive answer to this is, 
that it is wholly false. It is not class legislation, 
but its defeat by the senate, at the request of the 
corporate monopolies, was class legislation. It is 
not a blow to the ambition of brakemen or fire- 
men, but it is, first, an effort to secure public 
safety by placing trains in charge of competent 
men only, and it is in the interest of the brake- 
men, for it says none but brakemen shall be pro- 
moted to ru^i trains; and it is in the interest of 
the firemen, for it provides that none but firemen 
shall run engines. What it does prevent is the 
railway officers from placing on trains and en- 
gines men who have never had a moment’s ex- 
perience in train service; clerks out of general 
offices, ticket takers at station gates, nephews, 
cousins and uncles of the officer, or some of his 
friends, and this is one of the reasons why the of- 
ficers oppose it. Mr Watterson would hardly 
contend that a man who had cast type was a 
qualified compositor, y*t the Courier - Journal 
claims by inference, that a man who never saw an 


engine and who never had more to do with tiH 
service than to copy a pay-roll, write letters 
superintendent or ride over the roads on a rfl 
senger or special train, is competent to be plael 
in charge of a train or engine. It is true that tfl 
argument is made that the officers themsel J| 
may be trusted to employ only competent mJ 
but that they employ just the men describ*! 
above is well known to every man in the Uni J 
States who knows anything of railways: and if J 
the Courier - Journal does not know anything 
the kind. The Conductor can cite nameroos in- 
stances, as undoubtedly can any of the employs ' 
running into Louisville. The president's nephet 
or some other friend who wants what he suppose 
is an easy position with fairly good pay, is placed 
on a passenger train as conductor, the officers 
trusting to the experienced engineer or brakeman 
to look out for the safety of the train and do most 3/ 
the conductor’s work while the figure head draws 
the pay. Usually the experienced man : 
protect the favorite and the public, and perhapa 
the Courier- Journal writers look on and say « 
think 1 'see how easy it is to run a tram or eogiat 
there is who has made a failure of every- 

thing else, successfully running that express tnu 
or engine.” The employes, among whom « tie 
firemen and brakemen for whom thefinv- 
Journal expresses so much concern, askfeiliv 
prohibiting the railways from employii(— a 
an engineer or conductor in the place d at 
fireman or brakeman who ought to havetbeps 
tion, and the Courier- Journal condemns theafe 
it and pronounces it an attempt of engineers tc 
defeat the proper ambition of the brakemaaud 
fireman. It must suppose that the ambition d 
these men is to fire and brake during their natu- 
al lives and see inexperienced men promoted to 
the places that they have qualified themselves for. 

It will be urged, and The Conductor freely an- 1 
cedes, that the employment of such as those 
described above, as conductors and engineers, is | 
infrequent, yet it is not so infrequent but every 
trainman in the country can tell of from one to a 
dozen instances in his own experience. Again 
too, it is not an infrequent, but on the contrary, 
a frequent and common practice for officers of 
roads to promote firemen and brakemen to the j 
positions of engineers and conductors under wLu 
is known as the "seniority” rule, who have b 
but a few months experience, while on the saa 
road are firemen and brakemen who have M 
years of experience and who are tried and trcsf 
men, yet for employes to endeavor to procat 
legislation prohibiting such a practice is a *'Wcf 
at the ambition of brakemen, firemen, machinists,! 
specially trained engineers, and every other in- 
dustrious and honest laboring man." The Gr* 
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ier- Journal writer mast <be laboring under the 
idea that its readers are good subjects for an in- 
stitution for the feeble minded if it expects to 
hoodwink them, and particularly the laboring 
men, with such rot; and when it says that 

It is not backed by the demands of the labor- 
ing men; it is unadulterated special and class 
legislation, and it is unredeemed by a single good 
feature. The interests of the working men would 
be sacrificed by this bill, while to a dangerous de- 
gree it would impair the discretion of the man- 
agers of our great lines of transportation, who are 
responsible for the safety and the prompt and 
proper delivery of persons and property com- 
mitted to their charge. This is no time to be 
creating trusts, not even labor trusts. 

It exposes the cloven foot and demonstrates to 
a reason ble certainty that either the writer or the 
paper, or both, are the tools of the railway corpo- 
rations and that its denunciation of trusts is 
“sounding brass." 

Again it repeats the old and familiar cry that 
we have heard so often reiterated during the past 
few years whenever there has been any movement 
on the part of any laborers to ask for justice. 
When the first talk of rate restriction by legisla- 
tion and the removal of monstrous injustices and 
abuses began, the corporations and their papers 
at once proclaimed that it was dangerous to inter- 
fere with the managers, and so now, because it is 
proposed to prevent railways from employing in- 
experienced and incompetent men in positions of 
trust, the same cry is raised, "you must not inter- 
fere." The managers know better what rates to 
charge and what men to employ. The farmer 
knows how to farm but he must not attempt to 
say that the railroad shall not rob him by extor- 
tionate rates; the engineer knows how to run an 
engine but he must not attempt to prevent the 
manager from employing an inexperienced man 
to run another engine and thereby endanger the 
life of every other employ^ on the road. In the 
view of the Courier- Journal and many others, 
railway, as well as other trusts, 1 1 are largely pri- 
vate affairs with which the public have no busi- 
ness to interfere," and its talk of "creating a 
labor trust" is an unworthy attempt to prejudice 
the case, and, like the cuttle fish, create a cloud 
under which the railway trusts may escape. 

"The public look to the managers of the rail- 
roads and public sentiment holds them to a strict 
account for the deeds done in the body. Their 
power of appointment must not be restricted; 
their discretion must not be hampered; their re- 
sponsibilities must not be lessened." For a longer 
number of years than the writer has been on 
earth, the government of the United States has 
said to the owners of vessels on the navigable 
waters of the country, that they must not employ 
as pilot of a vessel, a man who has not served an 


apprenticeship to learn the business; that the 
captain of a vessel must also have had an experi- 
ence of a certain time before he can take charge 
while the engineer cannot be employed until he 
presents a certificate showing him to have served 
an apprenticeship of a certain time that qualifies, 
him as an engineer, and the government employs 
a large number of men at a reasonably large sal- 
ary, to see that the law is not broken. If the 
owner of one of the steamers that visit the wharf 
of the city in which the Courier - Journal is 
printed, were to employ, as either pilot, captain 
or engineer, a man who had not the necessary 
experience and who did not have a certificate tes- 
tifying to his capability, the penalty visited upon 
them would be swift, yet the vessels in the United 
States carry but one passenger where the railroads 
carry hundreds. Why should the "managers" of 
steamboat lines be interfered with? Why should 
their power of appointment be restricted, their 
discretion hampered, their responsibilities de- 
creased? The Louisville paper will hardly ven- 
ture to advocate the repeal of the law which re- 
stricts their power of appointment; hampers their 
discretion and lessens their responsibilities, yet it 
can hardly find language severe enough to con- 
demn railway employes who ask but a tithe of 
the safe-guards that are thrown around naviga- 
tion. 

This article has already outrun the limits in- 
tended for it and the reasons in favor of such 
legislation but barely touched upon; the virulent 
attempt of the Courier- Journal to prejudice the 
public against the employes of railroads, and par- 
ticularly the engineers and conductors, only noted 
in some of its most salient points, but we must 
leave it, and with just a brief notice of the re- 
marks of Col. Bennett H. Young, we shall close 
it for the present. 

This argument is an able one, if ability is 
measured by length, for it fills seven or eight col- 
umns of the Louisville Post , but we do not pro- 
pose by any means to review it at length, or as a 
whole. We shall simply note the supposedly 
strong points and show their emptiness, and, as 
we believe, the real reason for the opposition of 
the railway corporations, as represented by Col. 
Young. The gentleman starts with an attempt 
to create a prejudice in his favor by saying that 
1 it is fashionable to argue that it is criminal for a 
man who has money, or for a corporation, to pro- 
tect his or its interests." And just here is room 
for a wide difference of opinion as to just what is 
"protecting one’s interests.” If by "protecting 
interests," the colonel means that corporations 
must be left free to do just as they choose and 
that any attempt to make them be reasonably fair 
in return for the great privileges that are con- 
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ferred upon them by the public, is wrong, he is 
probably correct in his view that it is fashionable 
to argue that it is criminal to "protect” those "in- 
terests.” It is true, too, that in regard to corpor- 
ations as in regard to everything else in this world, 
there are demagogues who want to "crucify” the 
railroads and who damn railroads, both in season 
and out, and with cause and without, simply be- 
cause they expect personal gain by it. If, how- 
ever, Col. Young mistakes the clamor made by 
such for an expression of opinion from the great 
public, he is as far wide of the mark as the men 
who do the shouting. The great public does not 
condemn either the millionaire* or the pauper for 
"protecting their interests” unless it is done at 
the expense of others; neither does any large mi- 
nority of the people hold any such opinion, nor 
is it "fashionable” among them to denounce ex- 
cept what they honestly believe to be injustice to 
themselves or their fellows. They do not con- 
demn Jay Gould for "protecting” his own inter- 
ests, neither do they condemn Col. Young for 
protecting the interests of the corporation he 
servfes, when such protection is confined to fair 
dealing. What they do object to is the methods 
used by the majority of the great corporations by 
which the people are cheated, wronged and de- 
frauded, or at least think they are, and it is fash- 
ionable with honest men to condemn what they 
believe to be wron^, and while they may be mis- 
taken, and the corporations and those who repre- 
sent them may be right, it is unworthy the repu- 
tation Col. Young bears to make such an accusa- 
tion or to endeavor to prejudice his hearers by 
such methods. 

It is true, as Col. Young stated, that conductors 
and engineers do not pose as philanthropists any 
more than the average citizen, nor as much as 
many of them, yet wj do not know that it is partic- 
ularly reprehensible for them to look after their 
own interests, nor that it would be any more censur- 
able for them to directly pose as philanthropists 
than it is for Col. Young to do so indirectly in be- 
half of railway officers and corporations? We 
do not know that it is more reprehensible for con- 
ductors, engineers, brakemen and firemen to look 
after their own interests than it is for other men 
to do so. Col. Young complains that it is fash- 
ionable to condemn millionaires and corporations 
for protecting themselves and directly insinuates 
that the men who asked the legislation were in- 
fluenced by the "fashion,” yet he condemns them 
for looking after their own interests and enlarges 
on the fact that they are not trying to procure leg- 
islation because of their love of the public, but 
because it will improve their condition. 

It is then claimed that conductors and engineers 


are the only persons who' would at all be beoe- 
fitted by the legislation, and the fact that brake- 
men, firemen, switchmen, and all other employes 
with the solitary exception of the machinists, 
favored the enactment of the law, is entirely ig- 
nored, although it is reasonable to suppose that they 
must have thought there was some benefit to 
them, for while they are a generous, charitable 
class of men, they are not quite ready to injure 
themselves to promote the interest of others; nor 
are they, any more than are the conductors and 
engineers, liable to waste their substance, their 
time and wages, in a philanthropic effort to serve 
the public to their own injury; nor will it be 
readily credited that their desire to be in the 
"fashion” and condemn the corporation for pro- 
tecting its interests was so great that they would 
deliberately injure themselves. 

After satisfying himself that it is special legis 
lation for the benefit of only 990 engineers and 
conductors, Col. Young proceeds to show bow the 
wicked 990 might ruin the railways if the lav 
was enacted, by engaging in a strike, and evident- 
ly convinced some of his hearers that if the hill 
became a law no additions could be made to the 
990, and if they struck trains must stop. We hate 
no means at hand for procuring the exact infir- 
mation, but if there are 990 conductors and^j^ 
neers employed in Kentucky, there are pi 4 M% 
900 brakemen and 500 firemen, the most of vkift 
have undoubtedly served the time required, ■&. 
so far as the proposed law was concerned codfe 
have been immediately promoted to the positiani 
made vacant by the conductors and engineers who 
strike. It is true these men might not accept the 
promotion at such a time, but if they should not. 
is it any good reason why the railroads should be 
permitted to place in peril the lives of all who 
ride on their trains? 

Again, the eloquent colonel talks right along as 
if the bill proposed to prohibit the poor railway 
corporations from employing any one outside of 
the state of Kentucky, and it seems none of his 
hearers noted the fact that there are in the United 
States something like '75,000 or 8c, 000 men wbo 
would be eligible to the position of conductor in 
Kentucky under the proposed law, and that there 
are nearly the same number of men who would 
be qualified under the law for engineers, thus giv- 
ing the colonel at least 150,000 men from whom 
to select those to fill the places of the 990, and not 
more than half of this number are members of 
any organization. 

Again the speaker charges that "under this bill 
you make time of service the substitute for 
brains, ” and here again the colonel misrepresents 
facts, and the plea is too puerile to be worthy of 
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extended comment or notice. The bill does not 
make time of service the substitute for any other 
needful quality; it does not provide that when a 
brakeman has served a certain time he. must be 
made a conductor; nor that a fireman who has 
shoveled coal for a definite time must be provided 
with an engineer’s place. If there was any room for 
any such inference, the request for the legislation 
would hardly receive the attention of anyone with 
common sense, and certainly none who did notice 
could do otherwise than condemn. It simply 
provides that the brains must be educated slightly 
before being placed in a position to endanger the 
lives of others; it does not in the slightest degree 
interfere with the matter of brains, it does not 
even prohibit the railways from employing, as 
engineers and oonductors, men without brains, 
though it ought to, but it does prohibit them from 
employing those without either brains or experi- 
ence, ana provides that the experience must be 
there whether the brains are or not. 

The argument that the statistics show that Ken- 
tucky is not above but is even below other states in 
its record of death and injury by railway accident 
and therefore does not need any protection, may 
be sound logic and good aVgument, but it is not 
what we would expect of the speaker. That other 
states should have no law to prevent murder 
wbold hardly be c msidered a good reason why 
Kentucky should not have one or, if none was in 
force, that the number of murders in Kentucky 
was less than in some other state which had no law 
to prevent them would hardly be taken as a con- 
clusive reason why Kentucky should have none, 
yet the colonel argues that because the death 
rate in Kentucky is not so large as it is in 
Illinois, Iowa or any other state where there is no 
prohibition on the employment of conductors and 
engineers, Kentucky does not need anything. We 
are no worse off than our neighbors and there- 
fore we should make no effort to improve, is the 
logic brought to bear here. 

The only trouble with the bill was that it did 
not go far enough and provide that for these re- 
sponsible positions there must be brains as well 
as experience. 

There are many other things in this speech 
which we would like to notice did space permit, 
but on a careful reading of the entire speech we 
can find nothing that seems to us should be dig- 
nified by the title of argument or of a reason for 
the rejection of the law, while there are many 
things that are less worthy of the speaker than 
those we have noticed, as, for instance, the com- 
parison between those who handle railway trains 
and elevator boys in office buildings or street 
car employes. The truth of the matter is, the 
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speaker was on the wrong side, and, perhaps, did 
the best possible under the circumstances, and he 
undoubtedly realized that it is extremely difficult 
to “make bricks without straw.” 


THE BUFFALO STRIKE. 

Press dispatches tell what the Buffalo switch- 
men are going to do with Grand Master Sweeney; 
they propose to degrade and expel him immedi- 
ately. The Conductor does not propose to vol- 
unteer its aid to the S. M. A. A. in transacting 
their business or conducting their organization, 
nor does it propose, to select their officers for 
them, but if Brother Sweeney is defeated on 
account of declaring the Buffalo strike off, it will 
be a case of cruel injustice. The action of some 
of the striking switchmen in their rebellion 
against Grand Master Sweeney’s lawful authority, 
and the brutal attack upon him in the streets of 
Buffalo, will go far to place upon them the stigma 
of the violence and wanton destruction of prop- 
erty with which they are charged by the railway 
companies and to prevent the sympathy which 
would otherwise have been felt for then. Mr. 
Sweeney did the only thing that was possible for 
him to do, and if members of the organization 
deserve criticism for their action in endeavoring to 
continue the strike after it was legally ended, and 
it seems to us there can be no question of that, 
what shall be said of an officer of the organiza- 
tion who joined with them, headed their rebellion 
and by his action, if not by words, incited and abet- 
ted the personal attack upon Mr. Sweeney? It may 
be that the press dispatches do the second 
vice-grand master of the S. M. A. A., injustice, 
and that he has not acted as treasonably and as 
foolishly as is indicated, but if the reports are 
true, the name of Miles W. Barrett should head 
a list of expelled members for September, and if 
there is any authority for it, Grand Master Sweeney 
should immediately remove him from the office he 
has disgraced. His action has [done more to in- 
jure the cause of the switchmen, disrupt the or- 
ganization and bring it into disrepute, than the 
loss of the strike. The Conductor does not ap- 
prove of the course of the grand master in order- 
ing the Buffalo strike; it believes that he did not 
use good judgment, but it does not credit for a 
moment, any accusation against him that affects 
his integrity. It believes that he did what he 
thought was for the best, and the accusation that 
he “sold out” to the railroads is utterly puerile. 
It is very common for some disgruntled member 
to start the story of “selling out" when results do 
not suit them, and there probably is not an ex- 
ecutive of any of the organizations who, at some 
time or another, has not been accused of it. One 
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very excellent reason why S ^eeney did not "sell 
out” at Buffalo is, there was no opportunity for 
him to do so, for the strike was lost, the roads 
running, and there was no one to buy. A charge 
that Sargent, Clark and Wilkinson "sold out,” 
although utterly inconsistent, would have a shade 
more of reason than one against Sweeney. The 
request of the switchmen was for a small in- 
crease of pay that would place them on an equality 
with other yards in Buffalo, certainly a just re- 
quest, and one that the officers should at least 
have considered; another was that ten hours 
should constitute a day's work and that they 
should be given time for meals and not be com- 
pelled to work unreasonably long hours without 
rest. The officers who refused to even consider 
such requests, deserve far more censure than any 
one of the striking switchmen, and while switch- 
men are being censured for violation of law, it 
should be remembered that they are not alone, 
and that the Reading combine is the greatest vio- 
lator of law in the land. That autocrat, McLeod, 
does not hesitate to declare his defiance of law, 
vide his comments on Governor Abbett’s veto of 
the law legalizing the "combine, ” and his more 
recent utterances upon the decision of Chancellor 
McClain, in which he states, that a court decis- 
ion will have no affect upon them, and will be 
practically if not literally disregarded. Bear in 
mind, too, that no less than four times since the 
combine, has this octopus raised the price of 
coal, that these ill-paid and over-worked switch- 
men must buy of it, and that the proceeds of the 
robbery by only one of the raises would more 
than pay all the switchmen employed by it in 
Buffalo, and yet the switchmen are refused even 
the poor satisfaction of an opportunity to prefer 
their request. 

There is, too, a law making ten hours a day’s 
work for employes engaged in train service, 
which the Reading is daily violating, and it is a 
mystery to us that the switchmen did not see 
why it could not be enforced before engaging in 
a strike. Certainly some one ought to see if that 
corporation can defy the law in New York with 
as much impunity as it has elsewhere. The hope 
expressed by Governor Flower when he signed 
the bill seems likely to be a vain one. 


The "wild and woolly west” furnishes attorneys 
to defend the Homestead workmen who are 
charged with murder by Frick. Messrs Irwin, of 
St. Paul, and Argo, of Sioux City, have been re- 
tained and have advised the organization that their 
services will be free. Both of the gentlemen are 
distinguished attorneys and their services com- 
mand high fees. Their generous action in behalf 
of laboring men should not be forgotten. 

A letter head comes to the office bearing the 
name of W. K. Maxwell as general baggage agent 
of the M., K. & T. R’y. Just how long this has 
been going on, we don’t know, for none of the 
boys thought to notify us of the appointment. 
We sincerely congratulate Bro. Maxwell, and it 
isn’t necessary for us to predict that the position 
will be satisfactorily filled, not only to the com- 


pany and the employes in the department, but 
the passenger who loses baggage as well. 

Bro. J. A. Thompson reports that his coat was 
stolen from his "caboose,” recently, at Newport, 
Ark. The coat contained many valuable letters 
and Bro. Thompson’s receipts for assessments 
paid to the Benefit Department. The brother re- 
quests conductors ana others to be on the look- 
out and not be deceived by the thief, and if the 
letters are presented, he requests that the person 
presenting, be arrested and advice sent to him at 
1502 west 3d street, Little Rock, Ark. 

When conductors and other train men are 
called upon to pay from $10 to $20 more for their 
winter’s coal than they did last year, they will 
better appreciate the beauty of the Reading com- 
bine; it will also be a strong argument in favor of 
their joining the railway employes political club 
to aid the down trodden railroads in their efforts 
to prevent any legislative restriction on rates, the 
formation of combines to increase the price of 
what we must have, co-employ6 legislation, anti- 
Pinkerton legislation, legislation to prevent their 
employing incompetent men, and various other 
little matters of like character. 

Sometimes public officials can be funny; Com- 
missioner Donovan, of the New York Board of 
Mediation and Arbitration, seems to be some- 
thing of. a joker. He told a press reporter that 
he was in a position to know just what the differ- 
ent organizations would do anent the switchmen’s 
strike in Buffalo, and it was telegraphed all over 
the country. When the reporter has had a little 
more experience he will realize that the commis- 
sioner was either duping him or trying to dupe 
the public. Labor organizations are not in the 
habit of confiding their plans, "in time of war,” 
to any one, commissioners not excepted. 

After all the preachment about Homestead em- 
ployes earning fabulously large wages — $15 to $40 
per day — we find that in the showing made by Mr. 
Frick of the pay-roll for a moath, which was un- 
doubtedly selected because it was above the aver- 
age, the highest wages shown was a trifle over $3 
per day, while a statement for the year shows 
that thirteen men out of about 3,000 received an 
average of $7.50 per day, forty-six averaged be- 
tween $5 and $7 per day, forty-four averaged from 
$4 to $5 per day, 1,177 averaged from $1 68 to 
$2 50 per day and 1,625 received fourteen cents 
per hour. Fabulous, truly, when compared with 
the $8,000 to $10,000 per day profit for Car- 
negie. 

The Conductor heartily endorses the Railway 
Employes’ Industrial Banking Union, advertised 
in this issue. The Union offers all the advan- 
tages of the savings bank and the building and 
loan association, with additional ones that are pe- 
culiar to it. To the employe who wishes to save 
something of his monthly earnings it offers a safe 
and profitable investment, while it gives an op- 
portunity to every employe in the land to provide 
for himself and loved ones a home without plac- 
ing himself in the clutches of the Shylocks. The 
names of the officers of the Union, one of whom 
is Bro. Geo. W. Howard, is a guarantee of hon- 
est and economical management. We shall ex- 
plain the plan more fully and comment further 
in the next Conductor. 
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“ NO TIME TO SPARE.” 


BY S. E. F. 


Surcharged with his sense of power 
And pressure of the present hour, 
Impatiently he hastens to 
A stated place of rendezvous, 

Three minutes pass, yes five, and ten, 
While he awaits a laggard, then 
He nervously departs elsewhere, 
Muttering, "I’ve no time to spare.” 

Burdened, weary, and care oppressed, 
Importuned to take needed rest, 

And save himself from disaster, 

He but makes the flame burn faster; 
Ignoring warnings of his friends, 
•'But temporary,” he contends, 

Is the weakness, “For it prepare! 
Why, you see, I’ve no time to spare.” 

A mother, with home circle wide 
To toil for, takes especial pride, 

Each evening finds her so weary, 
Striving to make home look cheery. 
That loving ones advise, insist, 

She relaxation take. “Desist 
From loving toil ? I do declare, 

To relax, I’ve no time to spare.” 

The busy housewife, anxiously 
Looking for opportunity 
To excel in her vocation, 

Refuses all recreation 
Offered by those who understood 
Her danger. Loving motherhood 


Refuses, with a face of care, 

And answers, “I’ve no time to spare.” 

One day to the Silent City 
Two forms come to rest. A pity, 

Cry mourning ones through falling tears; 
They did not live out half their years; 
Disease shouts, with a ghoulish glee, 

“I find my opportunity 

Best with mortals so full of care 

They say they have no time to spare.” 

Never more while passing time flies 
Will it be heeded by those eyes, 

Unused time for untold years 

They now will “spare” without false fears, 

That wasted moments there will be, 

Now they have eternity. 

And could they speak to us from there, 
What would they say? "Find time to spare." 


Who Are Responsible for Strikes? 

This is a question that the average intelligent 
man would naturally ask himself. As we appear 
to be living in a day and time when strikes and 
boycotts seem to be numerous, and at present 
three states are under arms to protect, as we are 
told, the property of the capitalist from destruc- 
tion. Surely this is a lamentable state of affairs. 
What is the cause and what the solution ? Are 
the laboring men of America becoming savage, 
bent on the destruction of property ? Are the 
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capitalists and corporations dealing justly with 
labor? Are the laboring masses entirely to 
blame for the present unhappy state of affairs? 
Surely there must be somb division of the re- 
sponsibility in all this trouble. 

A few years ago such things as strikes like the 
present were unknown and the state armies did 
not exist. Is not capital a partner in this trouble? 
We answer, yes. Has capital been willing to 
take a just and fair return for its earning or in- 
vestment? We answer, no! Capital has grown 
powerful fond of show and power, and, as a re- 
sult, a strong army has been organized and main- 
tained in every state — for what — to fight a for- 
eign foe? Oh, no. Then for what purpose? 
Why, to enforce the unjust demands of capital, 
which is never satisfied with what it gathers, but 
is constantly grasping for more and yet greater 
dividends and profits, while labor is always at 
ease and satisfied with a just reward for their toil 
and are willing to give their brawn for a fair and 
equitable per diem. 

Let us see if any class of capitalists are unjust, 
for by this class we can judge of the others. Let 
us take the railroads of our country, who have 
had granted them liberal charters, large land 
grants, and in a majority of cases a free right of 
way. Have they, as a class, dealt justly with 
patrons and laborers? We think they have not. 
And are the greedy capitalists alone to blame for 
the present state of affairs? Our legislators and 
congressmen are not blameless by any means, for 
our average statesmen are, as a class, so blind 
that they can only see for the interest of capital 
and their only aim is to protect corporate and 
combined capital to the injury of labor. Our 
statesmen have legislated as though there was but 
one class in this country, namely: • apitjlist, and 
they have neglected the interest of labor, and 
labor has been left to take care of itself. As 
corporate capital has grown strong and more 
powerful, aided by our government, just in that 
proportion has labor grown weaker or more help- 
less, until capital's demands are unjust and do not 
give to labor its just return to insure support, and 
the sequence of it all is strikes, boycotts and dis- 
content. Organized capital has not and will not 
deal justly and honestly with either labor or 
patron. Let us see if we can prove this. We 
will take the railway corporations as an illustra- 
tion. Who are the friends of the Pinkertons 
and are so ready to call for the soldiery to protect 
their property after they, by their own act, have 
placed their property in jeopardy? We assert 
that they are not content with a fair return upon 
actual capital invested, but proceed to capitalize, 
to double and often treble their original capi- 
tal, and demand a dividend upon this watered 


stock. We quote from Duncan McMillan it 
proof of what we say : 

"The significant fact in this statement, how- 
ever, is in the disclosure that there exist expen*? 
of a fixed nature that must be met, and the coo- 
plaint of the investor apd the public may be legiti- 
mately addressed to an analysis of these charge 
to discover what share of them is properly to- i 
ctirred. The most recent statistical report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission shows that the 
amount annually paid as interest on the funded 
debt of the railroads in the United States was 
$191,342,872, and the total payments on railway 
capital, including dividends, was $280.249007 
The aggregate of operating expenses was $641,. 
706,701, the payments on railway capital being 
about thirty per cent of the cost of the service 
called transportation. Taking the actual interest 
accruing and adding to this the rentals, taxes a d 
miscellaneous fixed charges, including dividends, 
the total amount of fixed charges was $343,890,- 
294. Excluding the item of taxes, which is not 
associated with capitalization, and the amounts 
reduced to $316,300,000. Add to this latter 
amount the reasonable dividend of six per cew 
upon the aggregate capital stock of railway prop- 
erty — the item of $255,071,443 — and the public a 
order to reimburse the railroads would be ciSti 
upon to make good in payment for the service i 
transportation the sum of $671,371.44323 a legiti- 
mate and proper remuneration to the stockktt- ■ 
ers and investor — an amount exceeding by $25,* 
000,000 the total expense incident to the mu) 
operation of the roads. 

These proportions represent fairly tfefl( 
operating expenses to fixed charges ilMMftt 
the large systems of the country. The|f|tf 
interest, rentals and taxes, exclusive of dMk 
on the Burlington and Atchison system* 
twenty-nine per cent of the operating opps; 
on the St. Paul they are thirty-two percslfcea 
the Delaware and Hudson they are thirty-BMpR 
cent; on the Northern Pacific fifty-five per cbm. 
and on the Union Pacific, excluding the obTigi- 
tions to the government, which are heavy, thy 
are forty-one per cent. 

Hence the shipper and the public to support 
the railroads must be taxed $1,300,000,000 saw- 
ally — three times the expense of the national gov- 
ernment. Somewhat less than half this stun a 
paid for labor and the maintenance of the road* 
and more than one-half to meet payments dee to 
high capitalization and the fixed charges opes 
bonded obligations. To be reasonably profitable 
upon their present capitalization, the raikoadi 
must drain this sum every year from the people 
This they fail to do; competition steps in aod for- 
bids it. While the burden resting upon the shipper 
is onerous, dishonored obligations and worthiest 
stocks represent a portion of the fruits of a po bpj 
of extravagance. Receiverships and consolim 
tions result, both of which — one through the m 
logical methods of the law and the other thraqdj 
necessity — are made to add to the burdens wfcfy 
the railroads impose as a consequence of reorffr 
ization. 

"The root of the evil, then, is shown to befit 
readiness with which the railroad managers d 
the country act in increasing capitalization be- 
yond a legitimate plane, and their promptness ta 
issue every sort of obligation which the m arte 
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will accept, both of which are a charge upon the 
roads, tending to heighten competition, to deprive 
the honest stockholder of his dividends and the 
purchaser of its obligations in good faith of his 
interest; and the only class who do not seem to 
suffer are the men responsible for the situation, 
through whose hands those vast sums must pass 
and who are invested with a 'despotic authority 
over the purposes to which they shall be ap- 
plied.*’ 

These are facts which cannot be successfully 
controverted. 

Again, take the Richmond & West Point ter- 
minal, now in the hands of a receiver. The Cal- 
houns. of Atlanta, Ga., charged fraud against 
that company. Then comes Mr. Wm. P. Clyde, 
of New York, and swears that the management 
have diverted and appropriated the sum of $64,- 
ooo.ooo. No wonder honest John H. Inman, 
Brice, Thomas and others are rich; and this same 
company' was constantly reducing wages and in- 
creasing the amount of labor of those in their 
employ. Tbej sang the same old soDg — the com- 
pany is not making any mcney; are not declaring 
a dividend; the plant was a fine one, the business 
large in every branch, and yet no money. They 
claimed fixed charges was eating them up. But 
now, as they have fallen out among themselves, 
they throw the mirror first on one and then the 
other, and the public get a glimpse of the inter- 
ior. This greatly capitalized company says some 
one has misappropriated $64,000,000. 

There are the despots who handle other men's 
property to whom Mr. McMillan alludes. Sorely 
a pretty picture to look at, And these honest 
saints of corporate capital are now posing before 
tbe rich man's court. Do they want justice? 
Will they get it? We wait for the result, as de- 
clared by our courts of justice and the verdict of 
tbe honest masses. 

The reports of a majority of our railroads show 
increased earnings for the past year over the 
previous years, but with a few, a very few, excep- 
tions there has not been any advance in wages. 
They, with the eastern manufacturers, imported 
Hons, Poles, Chinese and Italians in order to re- 
duce wages and put up prices, for they were like 
Baron Carnegie, protected. Bankers and mer- 
chants are following suit and are demanding more 
hours of toil on a reduced salary. The load is 
falling upon the laborer that the rich may get 
their percentage on watered stocks and bonds and 
Dver-capitalized ventures. It is so all along the 
line. These barons are loud declaimers for law 
and order and are constantly praying, ''God bless 
we rich of earth, let the poor beg." 

Then is it at all strange that under such influ- 
ences we have so many strikes? 

Let capital cease forcing the laborer into a po- 


sition where he is compelled to strike, and I am 
of opinion that strikes will be a thing of the past. 

Thirty years ago, when the capital of our coun- 
try was in the hands of the producing and toiling 
masses, strikes, lockouts and boycotts were some- 
thing we read of as having a home only in 
Europe, but later on the government steps in and 
by a robber tariff, protects the few to the detri- 
ment of the urbane laborer. Then did we wit- 
ness the birth of combines, over-capitalization of 
almost every interest in manufacturing and other 
industries. Capital has been protected by this 
high robber-tariff to the detriment of the laboring 
masses of our country, and as the railroad cor- 
porations demand and get every year from its 
patrons an unjust and an excessive toll upon 
freights and travel, which has reached that point 
where, when the freights are paid and the cost of 
producing and marketing has been deducted from 
the sale of labor's production, the producer finds 
himself at the end of the year in debt. But pro- 
tected capital gets more avaricious year by year, 
and goes on capitalizing more and more, until 
they have brought bankruptcy to the farming and 
laboring classes generally. As long as the gov- 
ernment, by the high tariff and bad legislation, 
protects the few to the injury of the masses, so 
long will this state of affairs exist, and will grow 
worse, until our free America will drift into 
a strong consolidated government. Why, but a 
few days ago there was organized in Memphis, 
Tenn., a Gentleman’s Democratic Jeffersonian 
Club. They propose to lift themselves by their 
democratic suspenders above the democratic 
masses. No association for these gentlemen with 
the vulgar democratic masses. This feeling and 
desire for a titled class by law is very fast gaining 
ground in this country, and it is fostered, rocked 
and nursed in the hearts of our plutocrats and 
protected corporate capitalists of Washington s 
republic. If this conntry is to be saved and the 
good old days of honesty and justice is to reign, 
the masses must arise in their sovereign power 
and drive out the horde of money changers who 
are making our laws in both state and national 
legislatures. Enact a law that when a corpora- 
tion capitalizes for more than is actually invested 
(or the natural earnings of the investment), the 
punishment shall be fine and imprisonment. I 
am of opinion you will then check this great 
wrong of which I have spoken. 

Stop the horde of European thugs and thieves 
coming into this country, stop this promiscuous 
immigration and I am of the belief you will then 
take a step forward, and a step to stop strikes, 
lockouts and boycotts. Capital and brains, as 
well as brawn, should have a just and equitable 
return on its investment in any and all enterprises. 
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Remove the high tariff that is making the few rich 
and the masses poorer, and yon will take another 
step towards bringing the capitalist and laborer 
together. 

Our public men lie, and they know it, when 
they tell us this country is governed for the great- 
est good for the greatest number. They legislate 
and administer the laws to the greatest good of 
the few. But, fellow laborers, you must share in 
the great responsibility of the great wrong. 

You have not done your duty to yourself or 
your fellowman by your vote and your indiffer- 
ence to matters political and material. Bad men 
have gotten into power. See to it that no more 
such unfortunate scenes take place in our country 
as has been enacted in Tennessee, Pennsylvania 
and New York. Bear in mind that had the labor- 
ing masses of the states named called upon their 
respective governors for troops to prevent capital- 
ists from taking from the laborer what was his 
and to protect them from violence of the pluto- 
orats, that they would have been refused aid and 
scorned for being so bold. 1 still have hope and 
confidence in the masses of our true American 
people. But we have a great work before us, a 
work of education of the masses and of selecting 
proper men to* represent us in our state and na- 
tional legislatures. Let the laboring man come 
forward and do his duty; protect himself and his 
neighbor, and see to it that he does no violence 
to person or property and let the capitalist prove 
the patriotism he boasts of so much and join in 
the great move; thi? great effort to bring labor 
and capital to a better understanding and to a 
partnership in the earnings of labor and capital. 

These results realized and our troubles of to- 
day will be over. If continued, I fear we may 
look for yet darker days. I quote from Mr. Wm. 
O. McDowell, which I think to the point and a 
strong answer to my question, who are responsi- 
ble for strikes? 

“How is it that we have to-day a Fifth avenue 
and Five Points, a Jay Gould and an Andrew 
Carnegie, and a labor question? The responsi- 
bility rests at the door of the American statesmen 
and the American teacher. They have not legis- 
lated or instructed so as to keep up with the 
progress that has been made by the American me- 
chanic and citizen. Why? Because, through 
the incapacity, neglect or incompetency of the 
American statesman, the government in dealing 
with these co-operative institutions has failed in 
the very first essential of governmental duty. 
The first and greatest duty of the government is 
to protect life and property. The laws governing 
these safeguards of a people have come down to 
us through over 1 800 years, ripening until they 
are as we find them to-day. And they are em- 
bodied in the Golden Rule. The mechanic who 
invented the steam engine compelled the states- 
man of that day to create and recognize a new 


kind ot property. It was based on a part interest 
a share ownership, in the necessary great co- 
operative body that had to be formed in order 
that the necessary plant should be obtained so 
that the power of steam, the economics coming 
from modern machinery and the co-operation of 
labor might be availed of. Had the statesman 
so legislated as to protect to the natural owner 
this kind of property, we would have in America 
to-day no colossal fortunes, no conflicts between 
owners and workmen. It is said that in the life- 
time of one man, living to-day, by Wall street 
gambling processes and legal legerdemain the 
earnings of 100,000 heads of families have been 
“thimble-rigged" into his hands to be a curse 
to the country, to him and his children, and a 
menace to American institutions; whereas, could 
they have remained in the hands of those who 
produced them, as they would have done if the 
statesmen of the last half century had legislated 
so as to protect this kind of property from the vul- 
tures and thus kept in their part of the world 
with the march of the progress compelled by the 
American mechanic, then in the place oLa single 
colossal fortune there would have been 100.000 
happy homes, and the heads of families would be 
educating their children with the results of honest 
labor and availing themselves of the benefits of 
the progress from improved machinery, while 
strikes and lockouts and battles with Pinkerton’s 
mercenaries would not disgrace the pages of 
American history." 

Let the law-making power of our land see to it 
that justice is unchained and the laborer pro- 
tected in his smaller rights, and that the govern- 
ment shall have a supervision over the corpora- 
tions to prevent capitalization of our corporate 
bodies in this country, and we will date a new and 
mor$ prosperous era in the history of our beloved 
America. 

But if the present state of affairs are to con- 
tinue and the voice and demands of the toiling 
masses are to go unheeded, then may we look far 
yet darker times. And the trouble that will sorely 
follow must be laid just where it belongs, at the 
door of protected capital and the neglect of our 
legislators to do their duty. 

Railroad employes, 700,000 strong, what are you 
doing to extricate yourselves from your mael- 
strom of dispair, long hours and poor pay? Axe 
you doing your duty to yourselves and your 
Brothers? I am of opinion you are letting events, 
circumstances and conditions take care of them- 
selves, and are growing weaker while your mas- 
ters are growing more powerful and despotic. 
Stop. Think. Take an inventory of your situa- 
tion and surroundings. You will find you are in 
the same situation of the balance of the labor 
world, deep in the slough of misforfune. 

Let the honest masses move as one man to 
bring about a change for the better among our 
laboring classes, and if this is done we may look 
for peace to reign supreme in our land and pros- 
perity will again return to the homes of our labor- 
ing classes, and capital will not require an armed 
force to protect what they have honestly made. 

Excelsior. 
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Care for the Old-Timers. 

It has been beyond my understanding for some 
time why nothing has been done by the B. R. C. 
relative to the subject of cenductors who have 
been conductors for a certain length of time al- 
ways remaining conductors. That is when com- 
mencing on any other railroad than the one which 
they may have been employed perhaps for years 
as a conductor instead of a brakeman. This is 
really tlje correct view to take of the matter, and 
shows justice to all concerned rather than injus- 
tice, as might on first thought be imagined. An 
engineer may go from one road to another and go 
on the engineer's extra list and it is not even ex- 
pected that he miist serve a second term as a fire- 
man after he has once become an engineer, why 
should not conductors be protected the same? 
The principle is certainly the same and as appli- 
cable in one case as the other. The only objec- 
tion to such an arrangement would be between 
the trainmen themselves, and with a little ex- 
planation and understanding between themselves, 
the B. R. C. and the B. R. T., the matter could 
be very easily arranged. 

Upon first thought the B. R. T. would natur- 
ally look upon it as detrimental to their interests, 
but upon investigation it would be found identical 
to their interests for the following reasons: The 
brakeman of to-day, naturally enough and prop- 
erly, expects promotion in due time which is right, 
and if capable he should have it. But under the 
present arrangement what assurance have they of 
the future When they become conductors, and 
perhaps after a few years they are unfortunate 
and lose their position, then they have to com- 
mence over again, at the foot of the ladder, so to 
speak, as brakemen. I ask is this right? Would 
it not be much better for all branches of the ser- 
vice if a brakeman understands when he enters 
the service that he must brake a few months 
longer, or years for that matter, before promo- 
tion, but when he does become a conductor he 
has the assurance of having a "trade" that in his 
old age he will not be called upon to buck snow, 
ice and sleet on top of a freight train, and do 
other rough work more appropriate for a younger 
man to do and through which course he has al- 
ready once passed in former years. It seems to 
me that for any B. R. T. man to vote against such 
arrangement would be to vote against his own in- 
terests. No doubt such a plan could be introduced 
and generally adopted on railroads, provided of 
course, that the men themselves would become a 
unit on the subject. Under the proposed plan 
the brakemen of to-day eventually become the 
future conductors, when in their turn they derive 
the same benefits from such plan as the conduc- 
es of to-day do. 


An engineer can successfully apply to another 
railroad and secure a position at his business, as 
an engineer. A brakeman may do the same. A 
barber, doctor, merchant, lawyer, operator, or 
any man with a trade may go from one place to 
another and again enter the same business with- 
out serving a second apprenticeship; but however 
humiliating it may be to acknowledge it, a con- 
ductor cannot. He must commence all over — 
again at the bottom — on a construction or local 
freight train perhaps, and for years, probably, go 
over the same work that he did when a much 
younger man and better adapted for such rough 
work. His years of experience and service as a 
conductor count for nothing. This is positively 
all wrong, and the B. R. • T. will certainly ac- 
knowledge it if they will give it thought, and de- 
sire to better themselves in train service. I am 
sure that the railroads of the country would be 
glad of such an arrangement, were it also the de- 
sire of the men. For is not protection exactly 
what the B. R. T. is supposed to uphold, and 
does it not protect them as well as us? It would 
also add largely to the ranks of the B. R. C. If 
we are to have protection, why not have it with a 
big P. I know several O. R. C. men, with my- 
self, who would hesitate no longer but go into the 
B. R. C. at once, with this plank in the platform. 

Suppose a conductor of 55 years .of age, per- 
haps a man with a fairly large family, who has 
probably spent 20 or 30 years of the best part of 
his life in the employment of a railroad company 
in the train service department at a small salary, 
the last 10 or 12 years as a conductor, we will say, 
when at 55 or thereabouts, for some reason or an- 
other, may be an accident for which he may or 
may not be to blame, he loses his position forever 
on that particular road. But he must live and pro- 
vide for his family. At his time of life is it fair or 
just to even expect him to again commence on 
a local freight train as brakeman on some other 
road, of course? He may have been a first-class 
conductor, for that is properly his business. He 
may in his time have been the best of brakemen, 
but now at 55, he would be of very little use as a 
brakeman, but at his legitimate business, as a 
conductor, he might still be Ai for 10 or 15 years 
to come. Why should be not have the same 
privilege as any other man with a trade? He cer- 
tainly ought to have, and the B. R. C. and the B. 
R. T. should see that he does have. It is just as 
much a principle for the B. R. T. to endorse, as 
it is for the B. R. C., and the sooner it is entered 
into the sooner all will derive the benefits. 

A young man entering the railway service as a 
brakeman would most certainly prefer braking a 
few months longer, or years, while he is yet a 
young man, and suited for that business, with an 
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assurance that when he graduated from a brake- 
man to a conductor his braking days are over, 
and that when he becomes old, he will not again 
have to go braking, a position which in old age 
he is most certainly unfitted for, not only from a 
physical point, but the risk of life and limb, as 
well. 

The supply and demand govern all markets. 
The same applies to conductors and brakemen. 
With a prospect that a new applicant for a po- 
sition of brakeman must spend more time as a 
brakeman than at present, before he can become 
a conductor, there would necessarily be less ap- 
plicants'for such positions. The demand, con- 
sequently would be greater, thus having an effect 
to increase wages by Jimiting the supply of rail- 
road men. There are now too many floating 
railroad men; too much frailty, in a sense. A 
man may apply for a brakeman 's position think- 
ing to get a train in a few weeks or months. 
Finding that he cannot, he naturally resigns or 
gets fired, not caring much if he does gets dis- 
charged, and tries it again on some other road. 
When he leaves some one must take his place. 
Thus by this floating around process, the market 
in railroad men is always over supplied, tending 
of course to decrease wages. My plan it seems 
would largely limit the supply of railroad men, a 
much desired object, in my opinion. The plan, 
as proposed, is certainly fair all around, inasmuch 
as it benefits the brakemen as much as the con- 
ductors, and I hope to see it adopted before long. 
Conductors certainly cannot claim themselves 
protected without it, for without it, as I have 
shown, they are worse off than any of the other 
trades. I submit that these points are worthy of 
immediate consideration and action, not only by 
the B. R. C., but the B. R. T. as well. — For- 
ward, in Railway Service Gazette. 


The Railway Magnet. 

If asked to describe a railway magnate, it could 
be done, or the accepted version of what consti- 
tutes a magnate could be named. But ask any 
railway man what is the magnet that attracts him 
to his calling so persistently, and, doubtless at 
first thought, be is like the student who, to the 
question from a college professor as to what the 
Northern Lights were, assured the pedagogue 
that "he knew, but had forgotten," and was told 
by the professor "that it was very unfortunate, 
for the knowledge would have been of incalcula- 
ble value to the scientific world." Many railway 
employes think they know what the attraction is. 
When asked to define it they cannot, however 
valuable such a definition would be to the rail- 
way world. They cannot tell what it is or where 
it is. 


All sailors know there is a magnetic meridian 
that attracts the needle of the compass in ofte di- 
rection, universally. Without its attraction navi- 
gation would be impossible. Yet no sailor can 
definitely locate that meridian in fact, although 
many students in navigation have a theory and 
think they can explain it. 

Likewise without the railway magnet railways 
could not be operated so successfully as now. 
While it cannot be explained, officials often count 
upon its attraction to hold men up to the mark 
when enforcing discipline, as the captain counts 
upon the attraction of the needle to the pole for 
safe guidance of the ship in the hands of a sailor 
upon watch. 

Some men choose a railway calling, some are 
driven to it through force of their surroundings, 
and some drift into it. Yet without that universal 
magnet which seems to fascinate them all, none 
of them, whether volunteers, drafted or drifters, 
would stay in the calling, with its uncertain re* 
wards and certain hardships, longer than neces- 
sary to find other openings for abilities which, 
supplemented by half the faithful persistence, 
privation and self-denial displayed in the railway 
calling, would bring quicker and surer rewards. 

Exceptions will be taken to this statement and 
examples of advancement from the ranks pointed 
out as proof of the rewards to the capable, with 
the remark, "See how high so and so has risen 
from the bottom." An old man who had smoked 
constantly from his youth was pointed out, at his 
death, by a smoker as an example of the harm- 
lessness of smoking. The non-smoker in reply 
remarked. "We do not know how much longer 
he would have lived as a non-smoker." So we 
may dispose of this "example." We do no* 
know how much higher they would have rises in 
some other calling. 

The ranks of the army with its discipline, pri- 
vation of home comforts and sometimes galling 
punishments, are avoided, in time of peace, by 
the energetic young man of to day, who, when he 
sees or reads of "knapsack drill," “guard house 
penalty,” or "thumb tying," by order of some 
"strapper" for dereliction of duty or misconduct, 
says or thinks, "It serves him right for voluntarily 
placing himself in a position where such things 
are possible." Yet their pay goes on the same, 
while the critic gets "thirty or more days, " with- 
out pay, for some offense as unimportant as the 
private’s and takes it philosophically as a "part of 
the calling." Hunger, cold, privation and hard- 
ships, with risk of life and limb far, in excess 
of the private soldier in time of peace, he en- 
dures as a "part of the calling," also not seeing 
or feeling the irony of his comparison. 

Frequently some employd, weary of the routine 
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of life, who has accumulated a little money, 
severs his connection with the railway, declaring 
"Henceforth I will be my own man." The rule 
is, through failure sometimes, but through the at- 
traction of the unexplained magnet mostly, he is 
found again to be some one else’s man working 
under authority, after paying to learn that the 
magnet is stronger than his newly found, but 
fleeting liberty. When weary and discouraged 
be often declares, "I will leave the business." 
When rested and under the glamour of the mag- 
net he says, "I would not be anything but a rail- 
way man." Hence the proverb, ' ‘Once a railway 
man always a railway man." The exceptions do 
not disprove the proverb. If he fails as a mer- 
chant, a butcher, a baker, a farmer or banker, the 
fact "he was a railway man" is sufficient reason 
tor failure in the minds of men of like calling 
who did not fail. If one in at housand succeeds 
in these callings, railway men who want to imi- 
tate them but dare not, cite him as proof that 1 'a 
railway man can do something else." While in 
their own hearts they do not fully think so. 

He may demit, withdraw, be dropped, or ex- 
cluded from the calling in one place, but sooner 
or later, with a few exceptions unless age pre- 
vents, he is again enrolled as a railway man. 
What and where is the magnet? Soldiers leave 
the army and sailors the navy and enter callings 
successfully where railway men fail. It cannot 
be the desire to work under orders, for the soldier 
» works. It cannot be love of the perils and 
hardships encountered daily, for in other avenues 
he may find plenty to satisfy most men who crave 
excitement. It cannot be love for official disci- 
pline, for he is always willing and glad to be left 
alone. The maimed hand or lost limb of his 
comrade do not terrify him, being more or less of 
a fatalist, he “will not go before his time." If 
he loses a finger or two, when healed, in his crip- 
pled condition he resumes his calling, attracted 
by the magnet, seeming often about as proud of 
his "trade mark" as sorry at its reception. 

Many engineers and conductors, having attained 
a competence, are urged by their families to leave 
the road and enjoy with them, without their daily 
risk, what they have. Often such promises are 
made. They make up their minds they will take 
this advice, putting the day so far in advance 
vhen they will take it, it is generally too late be- 
fore the stipulated time arrives. 

"I will run five, three, two or one year longer 
then resign," is said. During the allotted time he 
is paralyzed, disabled or killed, leaving friends to 
regretfully say "It was to be his last year, last 
month or last trip before leaving the road — when 
he promised to quit." He did not need and had 
Dot needed his pay for a long time. "Nate" 
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Norton, an engineer, had seei twenty years on 
the rail; he had earned his run on the fast mall 
by reliability, sobriety, nerve and successful 
work. When "Nate" was coming the mail would 
arrive on time if the wheels stayed under her. 
If a very heavy mail or bad night "Nate" was 
the man the conductor and all the crew desired to 
see coupled to them. ' Nate" could pull them 
safely and on time if any one could. 

On a stormy night the postal clerk would say, 
"Who is pulling us?" 

"Nate." 

"He's all right." 

"Who is pulling No. 3 to-night?" says the su- 
perintendent. 

"Nate," replies the dispatcher. 

"All right. I’ll go to bed and sleep securely." 

"What engineer?" says the dispatcher to the 
operator reporting the departure of No. 3. 

"Nate." 

"I’m glad its ‘Nate,’ " says he to the "trick" 
man. "I feel easier with him on the mail such a 
night." 

One stormy night "Nate" met his fate in the 
shape of a washed out culvert, tipped over and 
was caught in the wreck and taken out with a 
broken leg and four broken ribs. For his long 
and faithful service he was cared for during his 
illness and paid while recovering. When recov- 
ered did he want that run again? That was what 
he wanted, and all concerned wanted him to take it. 
Everyone was glad to have "Nate" back again. 
The first trip after resuming the run upon reach- 
ing the scene of the "washout” he slowed up and 
lost a few minutes. At every culvert on stormy 
nights he "slowed," and reliable "Nate" became 
unreliable "Nate," generally late, having lost his 
nerve through the accident. From being the idol 
of conductors, postal clerks, superintendent and 
dispatcher he became their dread, and not making 
time, was taken off the run. 

Did he quit the road? No! the magnet at- 
trated him. From mail to passenger, from pass- 
enger to freight he went until only a switching 
engine was his run. Yet he stayed, held by the 
magnet. 

Tom Barker fell heir to $30 000. He had run 
a passenger train twenty-five years. Some won- 
dered why Tom had not made money enough to 
quit. He had a comfortable home, but could not 
live without work, Said, "he would like to quit, 
but could not afford to." 

"Now you can quit, Tom," said his wife, when 
he received his legacy. 

"Just a year more," said Tom. Every day she 
plead with him to quit. "Just a month more." 
"Just this trip. I have sent in my resignation ta 
take effect at the end of this trip." 
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The next morning papers told of a wreck, and 
among the killed was Tom Barker, 1 ‘making his 
last trip." Many such events have transpired. 
"Last trips” to be, were indeed "last trips.” Th^ 
magnet was responsible. 

Railway men are, or they become, superstitious. 
They watch for omens to guide them, going out 
and coming in; for "a good time to lay off” or 
"a good time to quit.” Never seeming to know 
when independent and with a whole, sound body 
is the time to quit, if able financially. 

They may be bank presidents, merchants 
or mine owners in fact, but the fatal mag- 
net still lures them away from bank stock, store 
and mine until too late to avail themselves of 
their justly earned reward, secured through hard- 
ships and exposure. "One more trip” says the 
magnet. One more too often proves the last 
Where is it? What is it? 

# 

Some section men were relaying some steel oa 
a bridge. Tongs to handle the steel more easily 
were furnished them. After placing a couple of 
the rails with the tongs, the foreman found them 
discarded and their hands taking the place of the 
tongs. When asked why the tongs were not used 
the reply was, "We rayther have our bread 
hooks.” 

So, too, it seems, when easier methods of living 
than railroading present thimselves to the aver- 
age railroad man, after trying them, they are dis- 
carded for the old way, which is unaccountable 
to those who never came beneath the spell of the 
railway magnet. 


44 Chicken Time.” 

"And now, with the first faint turning of the 
leaf begins the sportman’s lawful days of honest 
pleasure. The lazy air of summer freshens with 
the first hint of burly, brave old autumn’s ad- 
vent, and fur and feather feel the magic of a 
month with an "r” in it, and show new gloss and 
perfection. Now is the time for first long jaunts 
afield, for bracing nerve and flabby muscle for 
the work of the opened season, for running super- 
fluous beef off lately neglected dogs, and truing 
their master's hands and eyes to their old-time 
unerring skill. Some shoot in August, despite 
sweltering heat and all attendant discomforts, but 
your trua Nimrod wants naught of such unfair 
sport, even in territory where the law allows it. 
No bird is prime in August, and no good sir 
knight of the tapered tubes will care one rap for 
murdering immature birds, or old ones just re- 
covering from the exhaustion of shedding an old 
garb of feathers and growing a new one. But 
with September conditions alter. The flapper of 
two weeks agone is growing strong of wing; the 


ragged-looking ruffed grouse; a delapidated skulk- 
er in berry patches, now sports a bonny new garb 
and springs with roaring pinions in his favorite 
thicket, and snipe, cock and shore-birds are 
plump, well feathered and fit to lie in peace with- 
in the yawning pockets of the old snooting coat. 
Upon the vast grass-reaches of the west, young 
chickens and sharptails have waxed strong and 
big, and learned the meaning and power of stout 
grouse’s wings, and each and all are game worthy 
of the expert's craft. ’Tis true that the birds 
will be still better a month later, but the waiting 
is long for eager guns, and too much of the long 
agony of hope deferred chimes ill with the sports- 
man's mood; so let brave hearts and true fare 
keenly forth to levy toll upon the ripened broods 
and enjoy the dear-loved pleasure of seeing 
stanch dog at work again.” — E d. W. Sandys in 
Outing for September. 


THE STORY OF A SWORD, 

With a Happy Sequel that Reaches to At- 
lanta. 

The following clipping in relation to an inc ; - 
dent of the late unpleasantness is taken from an 
Atlanta paper of May 28. Bro. Raworth is an 
old member of Atlanta Division No. 180. 

The incident referred to is one th^t took place 
on one of the islands near Charleston, S. C., in 
1864, when ex-Gov. Hoyt, then colonel of the 
Union forces landing, was captured by Bro. Ra- 
worth, who was then a lieutenant, C. S. A.: 

* 'A pleasant incident showing the kindly feeling 
which the south entertains for the boys who wore 
the blue, recently transpired in which Lieutenant 
G. F. Raworth, now of this city, but formerly of 
Augusta, was the principal on one side. In the 
late civil war a sword was captured by Lieuten- 
ant Raworth from Colonel Hoyt, of the Fifty- 
second Pennsylvania volunteers. About three 
weeks ago Mr. Raworth, being anxious to return 
the sword, was advised to write to ex Gov. Hoyt, 
at Harrisburg, Pa., which he did. In a few days 
he received the following reply: 

"Your letter meant for Colonel Hoyt, of the 
Fifty-second (Pennsylvania) volunteers, reached 
me. I am the Colonel Hoyt of whom you are in 
quest and your letter stirs my sensibilities in away 
I cannot express. I am gratified to know that you 
are the confederate officer to whom I banded my 
sword and belt on the occasion of the unfortunate 
attempt on Fort Johnson, S. C . July 3, 1864. 
The articles were perfectly fair capture in war. I 
gladly accept your magnificent offer to return 
them to me. I hope a day may come when I 
shall meet you face to face, with hands out- 
stretched in amity. I, myself, am a physical 
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wreck, but the day may come when we shall meet 
again here on earth, and I shall have the pleasure 
of meeting a brave and magnanimous soldier and 
man.” 

Mr. Rkworth then sent the sword, etc. , and re- 
ceived the following acknowledgement. 

"Lieutent G. F. Ra worth — Dear Sir: The ex- 
press package, with the accoutrements, came dnly 
to hand. The return of the sword was very grate- 
ful to me, not on account of the intrinsic value, 
but on account of the evidence, which your act 
gives, that the state of hostility not only between 
us, but among all 'the citizens of our common 
country, has now ceased. 

“It is impossible to conceive now, that the time 
ever could have been, when we had the hostile 
intent toward each other, which the days of 1864 
show were possible between ns. I therefore ac- 
cept the reminder of the war profoundly con- 
scious that there was never any cause of enmity 
between us personally. All my friends speak in 
high terms of your magnanimity and considerate 
patriotism in thus overlooking the past, which 
was, perhaps, bitter enough. I trust the balance 
of your days will be crowned with peace and 
prosperity, and that you may never regret this act 
of generosity which of course has a great sigifi • 
cance to me. 

Wishing you peace and the fruits of a con- 
scious approval of your generosity. I am very 
truly, ycur sincere friend, H. M. Hoyt.” 


The Relations of Labor and Capital. 

It does not require a prophetic vision to see 
that the present strained and uncertain condition, 
especially now existing between labor and capital, 
indicates that in the near future the contest will 
increase in activity to a harmful end; not alone 
to each party, but to the country. In reviewing 
the history of these relations for the last twenty 
years, by unprdjudiced, attentive and thoughtful 
observation, of the changed relations of the con- 
tending parties during the period mentioned; 
some solution, some kind of a plan for settlement 
some one should .now be able to suggest. It is 
high time that the contest ends. The plans pro- 
posed have not been found adequate; they are 
wanting in the elements that ensures success. In 
®y opinion, each and every method proposed has 
been in some manner opposed 10 the wise and 
beneficient laws governing the actions of men. 

The cause which produced and is still produc- 
ing the disturbance in question lies far deeper 
and behind any incident that appears upon ihe 
surface, and which is cited as the cause. Whether 
®an’s creation was the great finishing stroke in 
creative wisdom, or whether he is^the result of 
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gradual gradation, it matters not. The immuta- 
ble laws governing his mental action is fixed and 
unchanged. He goes forward and upward in 
ratio to his proper supply of physical and mental 
food, his opportunities and social relations; he 
goes backward and downwards in similar ratio of 
speed as he is more or less deprived of these. Op- 
press a nation, or an individual, take from them 
their mental or moral growth, degeneration fol- 
lows, as shown by the present emigrants from 
Italy, where once their sires were distinguished 
in arts and sciences in their land of sun light, 
music and flowers. Look at the army of worth- 
less tramps. Once the most of them were active 
laborers; discouragement, want and distress, 
pushed them back in the line of retrogation, and 
now the woods are full of them, and the largest 
number cannot rise above their present position. 
When a boy a tramp was rare enough to excite 
curiosity. The rule applied to this vagabond 
race *s work or starve, little thinking or knowing 
that God so constructed man’s brain that be goes 
down beyond his own power to rally when he is 
crushed. Kind Heaven furnished woman with 
more gray matter in her brain and she rallies better 
than man; when all is lost and hope is gone, she 
keeps boarders and he carves the meat. Labor 
in this country is stimulated to desire and demand 
better pay than elsewhere. The American labor- 
er has the same intuition to advance as others, 
and added to this the inborn sentiment that labor 
here is dignified, respected, and every workman 
possesses the royal title of a free man, with 
opportunities for advancement. He loves the 
song and music of "Inalienable Rights,” "Land of 
the Free and Home of the Brave.” 

After the war this country increased in wealth 
far greater and more rapidly than any other coun- 
try has in the same time. This increase of 
wealth and capital rapidly increased the expense 
of its owners to maintain and support the de- 
mands of their new social relation. This relation 
increased in a measured degree the expense of 
workmen, and required larger pay for their ser- 
vice. In the general prosperity of the country 
labor imbibed its share of national and .interna- 
tional pride to have the laborer’s family fed, 
sheltered and clothed in a manner that they 
could enjoy physical comfoit, their children 
wear such clothes at school as would prevent 
their suffering, and heartaches from derisions and 
slurs by schoolmates. Workmen possessed the 
natural loving desire and creditable pride to see 
their wives clothed so as to present a respectable 
appearance in church and at social gatherings. 
Labor desired to preserve the dignity it had inher- 
ited, and give to its coming representatives an edu- 
cation to qualify them, when men, to exercise in- 
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telligently the fight of suffrage. Io short, labor 
wanted its own fair share. Capital thought it 
could not afford to give this and considered labor's 
demands usurious and extravagant. The natural 
fixed law of nature tends to impel an accumula- 
tor of money to become close and penurious. He 
possesses the same pride, love and desires as the 
workman to maintain his family in their expen- 
sive social relations, and the two causes combined 
with man’s inordinate desire to gain and retain 
position and wealth were and are the cause of the 
contest between labor and capital. These last 
mentioned inclinations of capitalists are not in 
every respect a fault, nor can they of their own 
volition fully remedy them. It is a part of man's 
nature. Once I knew of a divine punishing his 
child for his answer to the question in the cate- 
chism, “What is the chief end of man?” “To 
keep what he has and get all he can." From the 
study I have made of the force of nature’s rules, 
it may be the questioner better deserved the 
thrashing. 

Prior to 1870, labor had by adjustment and 
persuasion (save in a few instances) endeavored to 
secure its claims without success. It then formed 
unions and organizations to increase its power by 
united action. These bodies renewed the demand 
and stated in plain figures its requirements. They 
in turn were refused, and since more than 25 000 
strikes, lockouts and boycotts have occurred, 
costing in wages alone more than $150,000,000, 
and a corresponding loss to employers and gen- 
eral business of the country. For a long time 
labor secured by strikes and boycotts, in the ma- 
jority of instances, concessions and increase of 
pay and less daily laboring hours. Strikes, boy- 
cotts and lockouts are wrong in principle and 
harmful in results. Their gain has cost immeas- 
urable grief and suffering, loss of position, de- 
moralization of good men, husbands and fathers, 
riots, destruction of property, military interfer- 
erce, and increase in the passion of the contest- 
ants, and widened the gap between them. Here 
as in other instances, good has grown from evil. 
Strikes are educators. They have brought workmen 
more in contact, thereby increasing their mental 
capacity by such associations, and have stimulated 
laborers to more general reading and thinking. 
For more than ten years this general contest has 
been going on, causing untold loss, sorrow and 
suffering, and the vexed question is no nearer a 
settlement than it was at the beginning. To win 
the battle labor has been active; it has by reason, 
love and force, crowded its representatives into 
unions; it has adopted insurance, charity and 
gifts to retain its members. For a long time 
capital fought against the right of men to demand 
and fix the price of their labor; little by little it 


lost ground, until employers saw a change in their 
tactics was necessary to success. Capital put 
aside the war of principle and adopted a war for 
destruction of labor unions and organizations; it 
recognized the necessity to crush out and break 
down combined labor and deal alone with indi- 
viduals. In its humanity it knew and felt the 
power and force of created want and distress; it 
saw that when workmen were forced to an inability 
to furnish food for their own and their loved ones, 
sympathy and kindness for those dependant upon 
them were stronger ties than union pledges. This 
is the present line held by capital in the contest 
Your readers know better than I, the railroad* 
trusts and combinations that have shown by their 
front what course they will hereafter follow. 

Can labor by its present methods stand op 
against such a combination? Or must it fall in 
its efforts, not only lose all it has gained, but 
sink downwards and backwards? These ques- 
tions labor must answer. t The strong and rich 
organizations of labor, who have had least strikes, 
may feel secure in their position. But io all 
wars the weaker first falls, the strongest trembles 
in its turn, for at last the very strongest becomes 
the weakest. Every citizen is interested, directly 
or indirectly, in the results of the contest. Every 
person in this country is more or less anxious 
to have the relations settled for security of future 
peace. 

How shall it be settled is the inquiry? Co-op- 
eration, equal ownership of lands and properties, 
voluntary arbitration and socialism have all bees 
proposed and found wanting. Because they do 
not include “the survival of the fittest,” which 
is true with men, nations and people. Someone 
will “survive” to purchase the other’s inter*#, 
and these plans will be found to be inoperative- 
As I view the matter, the good and intelligence 
of the people, and the security of. the republic, 
demand that labor receive its just and equitable 
value. It cannot safely make any concessions 
without injury and partial degradation to the large 
mass of citizens. All concessions must be from 
the opposite side; but this will never be made 
voluntarily. If made by brute force and resort 
to arms, capital and labor tumbles together into 
a pit of destruction. Labor from good reasons of 
its own has heretofore avoided the political arena. 
These reasons no longer exist, and there is no other 
method left for labor to secure its just claims. 
Employes constitute 75 per cent of all the voters 
in this country; these men are loyal; they cannot 
leave the country in ‘ time of its danger as can 
capitalists. Of all ci izens they are the most in- 
terested in the peace and perpetuity of the gov^ 
ernment; they desire no radical change to seen 
their ends, all that is wanted is the enactment 
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laws by which the controversy will be settled New South Wales, practically adopted among 
without doing injury or wrong to a single member skilled workmen in West England, and has so far 
of either yarty. In the legal and peaceful pur- interested the legislatures of four states here as to 
suit of this purpose, earnest labor need not vio- cause an imperfect authority to be vested in labor 
late the constitution or any law of the country, commissions. 


The past and present political organizations who 
were or are in opposition to the dominant parties 
have proposed such radical, and impractical 
changes that the people have not and will not 
give them much support. L? bor has carried on 
a war against capital until no hope of success re- 
mains. It has pleaded in legislative halls for 
legal assistance, and received nothing in turn but 
broken promises; now, it must submit to future de- 
defeated struggles or with a three fourths majority 
assume political power. The assumption will re- 
quire time and patience to educate working men 
to the practicability of such a plan. If begun 
and it fails, the failure will be due to discord 
among unions and the jealously and ambition of 
their leaders. 1 know that an effort to solve the 
problem of the just relations of capital and labor, 
will be met with the statement “that all plans 
have failed and it is presumptuous to introduce 
another ” Still, as I view the subject, there is a 
very simple plan to adopt, consisting in labor 
uniting to elect law-makers, to enact laws. 

First. To reduce the assumed value corpora- 
tions, trusts and other capital combines have 
added to their value, and make a correct estimate 
of interest and dividends. 

Second. To reduce interest to the market value 
ot money, now 3 per cent. 

Third. A legally appointed board of arbitra- 
tors, with full power to act. 

Fourth. The limitation of immigration to an 
extent that it shall not reduce the value of labor 
or furnish capital with the means of oppressing 
it. Here is something tangible and fixed. No 
change is proposed in the wise management of 
the government, no interruption of business, and 
more than 85 per cent of the whole people will 
admit it is just to reduce the fictitious value of 
incorporate capital. England reduces it when 
there is a failure to pay a fair dividend. I can 
mention two incorporations in or near Cleveland 
that are paying dividends on about fifty times 
their cost. They, like other corporations, annu- 
ally set aside necessary amounts for paying divi- 
dends and large salaries, and labor must 
rest content with the balance. The adjust- 
ment of valuation is easy, and no friction need 
occur here. The regulation of interest and modi- 
fication of immigration all agree should be done. 
A legal arbitration has been agreed upon in 


Howc*n such a. plan be brought into exist- 
ence? By even a few unions calling a congres- 
sional convention, having prepared a simple plat- 
form; such a convention will put in nomination 
a proper candidate. Here will be a focus around 
which labor will concentrate, and in time unite. 
Here capital will raise all possible objections and 
receive answers which time will prove to be just 
and satisfactory. Cleveland held the first na- 
tional convention demanding the abolishment of 
human slavery, it can add to its reputation by 
being the beginning of a movement to peacefully 
settle the vexed question legally and prevent a 
certain coming danger if not settled. 

In a few years such a party would have at least 
the large majority of working men, and nearly all 
of the learned professions, men of science and 
letters. I have studied all objections that can be 
raised against the plan, c msidered the difficulties 
in uniting labor, anticipated the hot speed of poli- 
ticians of other parties in the race of the old to 
be united with the new; but in a single article 
can only hint at a well digested method. If I have 
introduced au idea, a thought that will cause your 
readers to wish to know more of the plan, it is at 
your disposal. S. R. Beckwith, M. D., 

New York. 

’Twill Come of Use. 

Archie Maclane, a thrifty Scott, 

Who many a coin by saving got, 

Picked up a string the other day, 

And stored it carefully away. 

Then, chancing smile of mine to see, 

Said, in his Lallans speech to me: 

“Whate’er ye fin’ an’ c nna use, 

Bestow it safe, an’ dinna lose; 

For though ye keep it mony a year, 

’Twill come in handy, hae na fear.” 

A lesson wise, of use to each, 

Let honest Archie’s practice teach; 

For know that perfect learning springs 
From well remembered little things. 

In gaining knowledge, one and all 
Should slight no fact, however smaF; 

But stow it in your head away, 

All ready for another day ; 

And though you keep it many a year, 

’Twill come of service — never fear. 

— Selected. 
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Notes on the German Railroads. 

It seemed to me as if I got into Germany on 
stepping on board the Norddeutscher Lloyd 
steamer Ems at Hoboken. She was minned from 
bridge to forecastle by Germans, many of them 
unable to speak a word of English; the si^ns and 
notices were printed in German and the cooking 
was German, while charges were all in marks in- 
stead of dollars 

Of course I went into the engine room and stoke 
hole — they couldn’t have kept me out with a gun. 
The Ems is eight years old and is fitted with com- 
pound engines, one high pressure cylinder in the 
center and two low-pressure cylinders, one on either 
side. I did know the diameter of these cylinders 
in meters, but cannot tell it exactly. I should 
say the high-pressure was about 40 inches in di- 
ameter and the lows 56 and 70 respectively, all 
with a stroke of 42 inches. 

There were four boi ers about 18 feet in diame- 
ter, but very short, with three furnaces in each 
end. 

The pressure gauges were numbered i, 2, 3. 4, 
5, 6, 7, and pressure was at 6, which meant 90 
pounds, the gauges being figured for atmospheres. 
14 7 pounds, practically 15. 

The engines were started at Hoboken on Sat- 
urday morning at 7:30 o’clock, and were not 
slowed down or stopped until we reached South- 
ampton, England, a week frem the next Sunday. 
They had made over 700,000 revolutions and the 
Ems had covered about 390 miles a day — which in 
going eastward is less than twenty-four hours by 
some thirty six minutes, as you go toward the 
sun. 

I shall not attempt to describe the engine room, 
it is simply a labyrinth of machinery for almost 
every conceivable service, water works, lights, 
fire, drainage, hoisting, cooling, etc. An ocean 
steamship can only be likened to a village afloat — a 
village of 1,500 inhabitants. 

The engineers do not get half as good pay as 


locomotive runners and the firemen get about 
half what men on locomotives in the United States 
do. 

Gut I started to tell something about the Ger- 
man roads. Well, there are some things to ad- 
mire and others that wouldn’t suit the restless 
American public at all. 

In the first place the most of them are owned 
by the government and they are conducted ia mil- 
itary style, every last man wears a uniform, even 
the section men; you won’t find any engine men 
there with overclothes on. There are about three 
times as many men around as you will find in 
America. There are no baggage checks and large 
numbers of "grip packers,” as the Americans call 
them, are around to lug baggage, for which you 
are expected to tip; in fact tipping is the princi- 
pal exercise foreigners are expected to indulge in. 

The station-master wears a red cap and a bine 
suit with red trimmings, gorgeous shoulder straps, 
braid, etc. ; the train crews, engineers and firemen 
as well, wear blue suits trimmed with red, with 
the brass insignia of railway service, two wings 
and a wheel, on the collar and cap. 

The cars are compartment affairs with the doors 
on the sides. There are four classes, first for 
blooded people and tourists, 33 >3 per cent higher 
than second class and little better. The best Ger- 
man people ride second clasi — I went with the 
best. The third class is cheaper, but has seats 
without cushions, while the fourtr. class cars have 
no seats, and fifteen to twenty persons are crowd- 
ed into a section; yet they are always full. 

The train crew — brakemen — collect the tickets 
before you start. The conductor is distinguished 
from the crew by a red leather bag, with a 
shoulder strap of the same material. 

You have bought your ticket, tipped your por- 
ter and got into a compartment marked "Nicht 
Rauche, ” which means no smoking. The gafter 
has punched your ticket and closed the door, all 
the others are closed, the trainmen salute the cod- 
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doctor, be salutes the station-master, a porter 
rings a bell on the platform, the station-master 
swells out his chest and whistles on a little dingus 
hanging to his uniform, the conductor whistles on 
a similar concern, the engine gives a short little 
screech and you are off — on a German railroad. 
Every ftreet and road-crossing, no matter how re- 
mote, has a gate and a guard in uniform, and as 
the train passes each man comes to a salute posi- 
tion with his ff agstaff used as a gun. 

The section buildings are very much superior 
to the best of ours. They are far longer and 
have facilities for getting from one platform to 
another without crossing any tracks. 

The platforms are spacious, the waiting rooms 
large and all accommodations clean and good; 
the bnildings are ot stone or brick, handsomely 
ornamented and are built to stay; all the perma- 
nentway is th£ same, heavy and substantial. 

The photographic reproduction of the station 
at Frankfort on-tbe-Main shows one of these 
bnildings for a moderate sized city. There are 
three immense train sheds of iron and glass, with 
inelegant station in front of them. On all sta- 
tion platforms in Germany clocks are placed to 
face each way, and on many of them the differ- 
ence between official, or railroad time, and local 
time, is given. Thus at Bremen, where we land- 
ed, the station clocks were marked on the face 
T 24m., which means that the railroad timd is 
twenty-four minutes ahead of local time. The 
picture of the Frankfort station was taken before 
the carriage drive in front was finished. 

The railroad bridge at Cologne is a sample of 
this permanent kind of work. The noted cathe- 
dral is shown in the background. This bridge 
crosses the Rhine. Another handsome piece of 
steel is the Rhine bridge at Coblentz, while the 
bridge at Mainz is fully as good. 

Cologne was once* a walled city, the original 
walls having been built by the Romans in the 
twelfth century These walls have been taken 
down and parks made in their places, but the his- 
toric old gates have been left as monuments. 
Through one of these, the "Hahnen Thor,” a 
railroad enters the city. I couldn’t get a picture 
with a locomotive in it, but here is the gate. 

As I sat looking at it I dreamily imagined it 
peopled and guarded again by Caesar’s soldiers, 
with their zinc undershirts, wire socks, battle- 
axes and two-handed swords, and I wondered how 
many of ’em would shed their tin overclothes and 
try »o climb those little trees if one of those mod- 
ern Dutch locomotives made a dive for that gate 
with her pop up and whistle open. 

It is seldom that passenger trains are late in 
Germany; they run only about twenty-five miles 
per honr, but they are very regular. On top aDd 
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at the ends of the coaches there are little coops 
for the train crew, where they can see over the 
train. These little houses are found perched upon 
all kinds of cars, even four-wheeled coal cars, but 
only on cars having brakes. About one in eight 
freight cars have brakes, the rest are entirely un- 
protected in this way, and in every large yard 
you will find men with large clubs employed in 
stopping these cars by putting the club iu front of 
the wheels. 

Cars are mostly four and six- wheeled, but some 
American four-wheeled truck cars are being intro- 
duced; these have very heavy iron trucks and I 
section side beams. 

All cars have an immense spring buffer at each 
corner and are coupled together by a couple of 
links on hooks. Between these links there is an 
inch and a-half square threaded bolt, one end 
right, the other left, and from the center of it 
projects a handle with a weight on it; the slack is 
taken up with this before starting. 

About ten six-wheeled carriages seems to be an 
average passenger train . These cars seat thirty- 
four passengers and weigh nearly 800 pounds per 
passenger. 

The car wheels are always of wrought iron, 38 
and 40 inches, and the pedestal jaws are long and 
light, the bearing on each side of the box being 
but one inch wide. 

The Carpenter air -brake, which has been ap- 
plied to upwards of 2,500 engines and 10,000 cars, 
is now being taken off, and the Westinghouse' ap- 
plied. It is claimed that the Carpenter brake was 
not reliable and produced destructive shocks. 

The engines are generally four coupled with a 
single pair of leading wheels. They are not 
large engines and seem to have rather an easy job 
of it — I -did not see a thirty -car train of freight in, 
Germany. 

The cabs are short iron ones without side win- 
dows. The injectors are- on the boiler- head and 
the door handle is on the hinge side of the door 
and is placed on an extension of the hinge-pin so 
that it is about twelve inches above the door and 
can be reached without stooping down. 

Screw reverse is used, and the throttle is a 
grindstone crank that is opened by shoving it 
from you. This has one advantage over the 
American plug, and that is that it is handled 
easily and will stay where you put it without a. 
latch. 

There is no provision at all for the crew to sit 
down, but on one engine I was on the engineer 
had a little iron three-legged stool with a round 
seat of wood ; he sat on this in the tank gangway. 

The tenders have iron boxes in each head and 
the water space is under the coal pit, so that coal 
is shoveled from about knee high. 
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There are no bells used on German engines, but 
they have two whistles. 

Great care is taken of oil; the fireman does the 
oiling, and when a long stop or lay- over is reached 
he pulls the wool feeders out of all the truck and 
driving-wheel boxes and those on the tank; when 
they start he goes around and slicks them all in 
again. Truck and car boxes are small. The top 
of the box is but large enough to hold the brass 
and carry the spring above it. The cellar is the 
largest part of the box and can be taken off, ex- 
posing the lower half of the journal, without any 
trouble, generally by loosening one screw. 

Every freight car is marked with its weight, 
length between end axles, load capacity in kilos, 
age, etc., and has in addition the number of horses 
and the number of men it can carry in case of 
war — usually six horses or forty men. 

Perhaps two-thirds of the goods shipped are 
loaded in open cars with sides about three feet 
high. This car is piled full of some commodity 
and then a large tarpaulin is tied over it. This 
canvas is numbered the same as the car. This 
variation in load makes it impossible to get over a 
freight train and calls for a load gauge. These 
are frames built oyer the tracks at art 1 important 
stations with iron pieces hanging down from the 
top and hinged from the sides. If a load touches 
one of these irons it is too big and can't go. The 
largest cars carry fifteen tons and from that down 
to six tons. 

The engines carry the clunpsiest looking jacks 
I ever saw; they have wooden sides and the bar 
has teeth instead of a screw; the head is lifted by 
a crank. 

Copper fireboxes and brick arches are univers- 
ally used, while open stacks, short frorfts and 
high nozzles are the rule. 

Machinests in the shops get about 4 y 2 marks a 
day, a mark being equal to 24 cents of our money. 
Engineers get 1,800 marks the first year, which is 
increased to 2, 100 the third; this is the highest 
pay, but the men make premium money on oil 
and fuel, which amounts to considerable — one en- 
gineer told me that he made 3,400 marks last year 
on a favorable run. They have free doctor, hos- 
pital service and a pension when disabled or old, 
the same as soldiers, and there is a permanence 
to their positions that is at least encouraging. 

There are very many details of the engines and 
shops that I have gathered, with the camera and 
otherwise, which I shall give to the readers of 
Locomotive Engineering when I get back to the 
land of the stars and stripes. — John A. Hill, in 
Locomotive Engineering. 


President Roberts on Government Control o 
Railways. 

On January 12th the Contemporary Club of this 
city listened to a discussion of the question, "The 
Railroads and the Public," by the following gen- 
tlemen : Hon. George G. Crocker, of the Massa- 
chusetts Railroad Commission ; Joseph D Potts, 
formerly of the Empire Transportation Company ; 
Joseph S. Harris, President of the Lehigh Navi- 
gation Company, and George B. Roberts, Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 
Mr. Crocker opened the discussion by a review 
of railway history in the United States, and 
dwelt on the relation borne by railways to the 
public welfare, declaring control on the part of 
the Government to be undesirable. 

Under Postmaster General Wanamaker, who, 
in executive ability, has few equals, Mr. Crocker 
stated there are 60.000 postmasters with 150,000 
employes. The capital required to conduct the 
business of the department represents about one 
dollar for each inhabitant of the United States, 
and the receipts last year were $46,000,000. In 
the United States there are 160,000 miles of rail- 
road tracks, with about 6o.oco railroad stations 
and 1,000,000 cars. The capital represented is 
ten bi lions of dollars, or $160 for each person in 
the Union. In the employ of the 1 700 different 
companies, operated by about 400 corporations, 
there are 750,000 men, and if there were as many 
men per mile of road as there are in Germany, 
the number would exceed 1,000,000. Last year 
500,000,000 passengers were carried an average 
distance of 24 miles for each person, and 600,000,- 
000 tons of freight were transported an average 
distance of 124 miles. The receipts last year 
were $1,000,000,000, or twenty times as muck as 
those of the Post-Office Department. 

Messrs. Potts and Harris also regarded Gov- 
ernment control as objectionable. The conclud- 
ing address was made by Mr. Roberts, who 
pronounced the theory of Government control to 
be absolutely absurd. He did not believe that any 
man, no matter what laws might be passed, could 
manage the entire transportation business of the 
Union. He could, however, see plainly enough 
that the railways, worked by unscrupulous politi- 
cians, might be injurious to the public welfare 
The long service of veteran railway employes was 
effectually contrasted with the uncertain tenure 
of those in government employ, "in railroad 
management," Mr. Roberts stated, "the rules of 
true civil service reform first applied to the presi- 
dent and board of managers, and then down to the 
common laborer on the road, whereas in the pub- 
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lie service it usually begins with the clerks and 
stops before going much further." 

It is well that a railway president should state, 
before a body like the Contemporary Club, facts 
that are often ignored by civil service reformers. 
Should the control of the railways pass into the 
hands of the Government, the patronage of the 
administration would be greatly increased. From 
the past and present it is easy to tell the result 
should this experiment be tried in the future. 
Several commonwealths have discovered &e 
operation of public works to be inefficient and 
costly. From the old communities of Europe 
and the newly-settled regions of Australia comes 
strong evidence that government railways are 
often gross failures, and at best only partial suc- 
cesses. The countries where governmental con- 
trol is most firmly established are countries 
where military conditions outweigh commercial 
conditions, where a thriving town is passed over 
to obtain communication with a lonely fortress. 
New York’s canals have been a topic of discus- 
sion for many years, and grave charges have been 
brought against the management. In Ohio, Gov- 
ernor McKinley says in his inaugural that " the 
canals have been preyed upon and allowed to go 
to rain and now every succeeding legislature re- 
fuses to appropriate enough money to put them 
in proper condition. The question does not in- 
volve appropriations alone, but the moderniza- 
tion of public waterways. Not only experts, but 
the public at large, have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that if the canals are to be continued there 
most be some well-matured plan for their im- 
provement in the interest of cheap and better 
transportation." The Governor’s evident reluct- 
ance to see the State abandon her canals does not 
prevent him from emphasizing the bad manage- 
ment of the past. He asserts that "the canal 
system of Ohio is a rich heritage to the State 
which has been largely squandered. It is time to 
call a halt to the policy of disposing of the peo- 
ple’s property without adequate compensation." 

From other portions of the inaugural it is plain 
that a strong sentiment favors the relinquishment 
of the franchises appertaining to the Miami and 
Erie Canal and the Ohio Canal. Accepting the 
Governor as authority, the management of the 
Ohio canals has not been the brightest page in 
the Buckeye archives. Like testimony comes 
from every country and State that has tried to 
control important public works. Oftentimes the 
history of such undertakings might be sumnjed 
U P in two words — partisanship and peculation. 
When the throngs of men employed, and the vast 
amount of wages to be paid are considered, no 
°oe need be surprised that political workers 


think government control of railways and can- 
als a sound policy — at least when their party is 
likely to distribute the patronage. 

There is, however, cause for surprise when 
those who label themselves civil -service reform- 
ers argue for a policy that inevitably strengthens 
the spoilsmen. No one with the slightest knowl- 
edge of American history is unaware that govern- 
ment buildings and navy yards have been used 
as cogs and wheels in political machines. Fed- 
eral, state and municipal administrations have 
repeatedly used patronage as a means to an end, 
and that end was not the well-being of the public, 
but success at the polls. Every artist of the 
American press has called attention to the num- 
ber of additional workmen engaged shortly before 
election. Yet men who bewail the fact that clerks 
and postmasters have been appointed for partisan 
reasons, ceaselessly advocate a policy that would 
multiply the number of appointees and lesson the 
number of unbiased voters. The straightforward 
argument of Mr. Roberts should be studied by 
men like Hale and Bellamy. Place the vast 
army of railway employes at the mercy of influen- 
tial politicians and there would be little chance 
for civil- service reform. — Railway World. 


SCHEDULE OF WAGES. 

East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia Railway, 
Knoxville & Ohio Railroad, Memphis & 
Charleston Railroad and Mobile & 
Birmingham Railway. 

Commencing December 15, 1891, until further 
notice, the following regulations will govern the 
conductors of the above companies: 

section 1. 

All through passenger conductors will be paid 
$110 per month. 

SECTION 11. 

All local freight conductors shall be paid $90 
per month, and crews assigned as at present date. 

SECTION III. 

Sunday or extra work done by local crews, 
shall be pain extra at regular rates for such ser- 
vice. 

SECTION IV. 

No more through freight conductors than are 
necessary to conduct the business in a proper 
manner shall be employed. When conductors 
are not making fair wages, the superintendent’s 
attention shall be called to the matter, and if not 
corrected, the same shall be referred to the gen- 
eral officers. The younger conductors shall be' 
taken off first, and shall be allowed to drop back 
as oldest brakemen. 

section v. 

All conductors doing work other than their 
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regular runs shall be paid extra for such service, 
at regular rate of pay. This does not apply to 
•branch conductors making extra trips on the 
branches. 

SECTION VI. 

No conductor shall be required by the railroad 
company to give bond for handling mail, baggage 
or express, unless he is paid extra for such work. 

SECTION VII 

Delayed time will not be allowed until the 
schedule time of the train shall have been ex- 
ceeded by two hours. When the schedule time 
has been exceeded by two hours, and less than 
two hours and thirty minutes, two hours will be 
allowed. If exceeded by two hours and thirty 
minutes, three hours will be allowed, and all 
fractional parts in excess of thirty minutes shall 
be counted one hour. 

SECTION VIII. 

Thirty cents per hour to be paid for all delayed 
time as per section 7. 

SECTION IX. 

In computing overtime for extra freight trains, 
the average time of the longest and shortest 
through freight schedule of the division on which 
the extra is run shall be taken. 

section x. 

If a conductor is called and for any reason 
other than his own action does not go out, he 
will be paid thirty cents an hour for the time so 
held, and will retain his rights to first run out, 
except where crews are assigned to regular runs. 

section xi. 

Conductors will be notified when time is not 
allowed as per their time ticket. 

section xii. 

Conductors reporting for duty (after being off) 
shall register on the train register, and take their 
turn out as they appear on said register, unless 
their crew had been run by extra man, when they 
will take his turn out. 

SECTION XIII. 

Conductors not assigned to regular runs shall 
run first in, first out, on their respective divi- 
sions. 

SECTION XIV. 

The oldest conductor in service shall be given 
choice of runs and stand in line of promotion, in 
accordance with time card rule 7, subject to de- 
cision of general officers, in case of difference of 
opinions. 

SECTION xv. 

Conductors shall not be required to wait over 
thirty minutes at terminal stations, where con- 
ductors are required to check seals, for clerk to 
check and sign seal report; if so, delayed time 
shall be paid. 


SECTION XVI. 

Conductors voluntarily transferring from one 
division to another shall stand as new men. 

SECTION XVII. 

Conductors living within one mile of the yard 
office shall be called, as near as practicable, one 
hour before leaving time of their respective runs. 
The caller shall be provided with a book in which 
conductors will sign their names and time called. 

SECTION XVIII. 

^Conductor's time shall commence when they 
register for duty in a book provided for that pur- 
pose. 

SECTION XIX. 

Conductors attending court, or legal investiga- 
tions, as witnesses, shall be paid $3 50 per day 
and expenses; the company being entitled to wit- 
nesses' certificates. 

section xx. 

No conductor shall be required to pay a fine 
for any accident or for any short or damaged 
freight, unless he so desires. 

SECTION XXI. 

No conductor will be required to pay for lamps, 
equipment or supplies of any kind. Conductors 
agree to take the best possible care of ail equip- 
ment and supplies furnished them. 

SECTION XXH. 

Conductors deadheading with caboose shall be 
paid the regular rates of pay. If deadheading to 
any point to take charge of a train, they shall be 
paid the regular rate of pay of the run taken 
charge of, and continue that rate until they are 
returned to their respective runs. 

SECTION XXIII 

There shall be a conductor with all light en- 
gines run over the road, except in case of eotf- 
gency. This doe* not apply to the pay car en- 
gine. 

SECTION XXIV. 

Freight conductors will not be required to wear 
caps or uniforms, but will wear a badge furnished 
by the company. 

SECTION xxv. 

As far as practicable all short cars shall be 
switched in station order and in front of tram; 
all open cars switched together; loads in front, 
and sufficient number of cars with good brakes, 
to control the train, placed in the rear; such 
switching to be done by yard crews. 

SECTION XXVI. 

In case of accident, the conductor shall oaly 
procure the signatures of the crew to accident re- 
port, except in case of personal injury; such re- 
port to be left at proper office for other signa 
tures desired. 
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SECTION XXVII. 

No conductor Relieved shall be suspended or 
discharged until after a thorough investigation; 
all evidence shall be reduced to writing and taken 
in the presence of a conductor of his choice. If 
acquitted he shall be paid all time lost. If dis- 
charged he shall be paid for time in excess of five 
days required for investigation. 

SECTION XXVIII. 

The division superintendent shall preside over 
all investigating boards, when practicable, but 
no conductor shall be discharged until the super- 
intendent has examined all the evidence in the 
case 

SECTION XXIX. 

Any conductor has the right to appeal from the 
decision of the division officer to the general offi- 
cers, except dismissal for drunkenness. 

SECTION xxx. 

It is further agreed that in case this agreement 
is violated by any party affected by it, instant no- 
tice shall be given to the superintendent of the 
division within whose jurisdiction such violation 
occurred; said superintendent shall immediately 
take all requisite proceedings and make all neces- 
sary orders to correct the violation or failure of 
compliance, so as to enforce at all times strict 
performance of this agreement. 

SECTION XXXI. 

Complaints of violation of this agreement not 
presented to superintendent within thirty days of 
the occurrence will not be considered. 

W. A. Vaughan, 
General Superintendent. 

G. W. Evens, 

Chairman Conductors’ Committee. 

Knoxville, Dec. 12, 1891. 


RICHMOND AND DANVILLE RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 

Schedule of Pay for Train Conductors on the 
Richmond and Danville Railroad and Leased 
Lines taking effect November 1st, 1891. 

PASSENGER. 

Straight trip between Washington, D. C. , and 
Orange, Va.. $1.82. 

Straight trip between Washington, D. C., and 
Lynchburg, Va., $3.29. 

Straight trip between Washington, D. C., and 
Danville, Va., $4 94. 

Straight trip between Washington, D. C., and 
Strasburg, Va., $1.73. 

Straight trip between Washington, D. C., and 
Round Hill, Va.. $1.05. 

Straight trip between Washington, D. C., and 
Leesburg, Va., 81 cents. 


Straight trip between Richmond, Va., and 
Charlotte, N. C., $4.94. 

Straight trip between Charlotte, N. C., and 
Atlanta, Ga., $4.94. 

Straight trip between Atlanta, Ga., and Lula, 
Ga , $1.63. 

Straight trip between Lula, Ga., and Athens, 
Ga., 67 cents. 

Straight trip between Lula, Ga,, and Macon, 
Ga., $2.46, 

Straight trip between Atlanta, Ga., and Bir- 
mingham, Ala., $3.29.' 

Straight trip between Birmingham, Ala. and 
Greenville, Miss., $4.94. 

Straight trip between Birmingham, Ala. and 
Columbus, Ga., $3.29. 

Straight trip between Salisbury, N. C., and 
Paint Rock, N. C , $3.13. 

Straight trip between Asheville, N. C., and 
Spartanburg, S. C., $1.57. 

Straight trip between Columbia, S. C., and 
Paint Rock, N. C., $3.13. 

Straight trip between Charlotte, N. C., and 
Augusta, Ga., $2 96. 

Straight trip between Lancaster, S. C., and 
Lenoir, N. C., $2,50. 

Straight trip between Columbia, S. C., and 
Greenville, S. C., $3.26. 

Straight trip between Columbia, S. C., and 
Laurens, S. C , $1.63. 

Straight trip between Prosperity, S. C., and 
Anderson, S. C , $1.63. 

Straight trip between Walhalla, S. C , and 
Greenville, S. C., $i 63. 

Straight trip between Danville, Va., and Char- 
lotte, N. C., $3 00. 

Round trip between Danville, Va., and Char- 
lotte, N. C., $5.00. 

Straight trip between Washington, D. C.. and 
Charlotte, N. C., on vestibule limited, $4.94. 

Straight trip between Charlotte, N. C., and 
Atlanta, Ga., vestibule limited, $3.29. 

Between Greensboro. N. C., and Goldsboro, 
N. C., $85 00 per month. 

Between Raleigh, N. C., and Keysville, Va., 
and between Raleigh, N. C., and Goldsboro, N. 
C., $85.00 per month. 

Between Richmond, Va., and West Point, Va., 
$75.00 per month. 

Between Richmond, Va., and Amelia C. H. r 
Va., $70.00. 

Between Greensboro, N. C., and Winston- 
Salem, N. C., $90.00 per month. 

Between Atlanta, Ga., and Tallapoosa, Ga., 
$95 00 per month. 

Between Birmingham, Ala., and Anniston, 
Ala., $95 00 per month. 
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Between Winona, Miss., and Greenville, Miss., 
*95 .00 per month, 

LOCAL FREIGHTS. 

Between Alexandria, Va., and Orange, Va., 
$80.00 per month. 

Between Orange, Va., and Lynchburg, Va., 
$80.00 per month. 

Between Lynchburg, Va., and Danville, Va., 
$80.00 per month. 

Between Alexandria, Va., and Strasburg, Va., 
*75 .co per month. 

Between Alexandria, Va., and Round Hill, Va., 
$2.08 per mile. 

Between Richmond. Va., and West Point, Va., 
*75. co per month. 

Between Richmond, Va., and Clover, Va., 
*80.00 per month. 

Between Clover, Va., and Greensboro, N. C., 
$80.00 per month. 

Between Greensboro, N. C., and Charlotte, N. 
C., $80.00 per month. 

Between Greensboro, N. C., and Raleigh, N. 
C., *70.00. 

On the Oxford and Clarksville Railway, $65 00 
per month. 

Between Charlotte, N. C., and Greers, S. C., 
$80.00 per month. 

Between Greers, S.C., and Toccoa, Ga., $80.00 
per month. 

Between Toccoa, Ga., and Atlanta, Ga., $80.00 
per month. 

Between Lulu, Ga., and Macon, Ga., $70.00 
per month. 

Between Salisbury, N. C., and Asheville, N. 
C , $80.00 per month, 

Between Ashville, N. C., and Bryson City, N. 
C., $75.00 per month. 

Between Spartonburg, S. C., and Paint Rock, 
N. C., $80.00 per month. 

Between Asheville, N. C., and Paint Rock, N. 
C., $80 00 per month. 

Straight trip between Charlotte, N. C., and 
Columbia. S. C., $2 88. 

Straight trip between Columbia, S. C., and 
Augusta, Ga , $2.88. 

Straight trip between Chester, S. C., and 
Lenoir, N. C., $2 31. 

Straight trip between Columbia, S. C., and 
Hodges, S. C., $2.88. 

Straight trip between Walhalla, S. C., and 
Greenville, S. C., *2.88. 

Straight trip between Alston, S. C.. and Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., $1.44. 

Straight trip between Newbury, S. C., aid 
Laurens, S. C., $1.25. 

Straight trip between Atlanta, Ga., and Heflin, 
Ala., $3 25, 


Straight trip between Heflin, Ala., and Bir- 
mingham, Ala., $3 25. 

Straight trip between Birmingham, Ala., and 
Columbus, Miss., $4.89. 

Straight trip between Columbus, Miss., and 
Winona, Miss , $3 50. 

Straight trip between Winona, Miss , and 
Greenville, Miss., $3.50. 

Round trip between Birmingham, Ala., and 
Childersburg, Ala., $3.25. 

Straight trip between Childersburg, Ala., and 
Columbus, Ga., *4.89. 

THROUGH FREIGHTS. 

Between Alexandria, Va., and Greenville. Miss., 
$2.08 per mile. 

Between Manassas, Va., and Strasburg, Va., 
$2.08 per mile. 

Between Richmond, Va., and Danville, Va., 
$2 08 per mile. 

Between Birmingham, Ala., and Columbus, 
Ga., $2.08 per mile. 

Between Salisbury, N. C., and Paint Rock, N. 
C., $2.08 per mile. 

Between Richmond, Va., and West Point, Va., 
$75.00 per month. 

Between Charlotte, N. C. * and Augusta, Ga., 
$70.00 per month. 

Between Columbia, S. C., and Belton, S. C., 
$70.00 per month. 

MIXED. 

Straight trip between Manassas, Va., and 
Strasburg, Va., $1.25. 

On Warrenton branch, $75 00 per month. 

On Franklin & Pittsylvania railway $50.00 per 
month. 

On Richmond, York River & Chesapeake Rail- 
way, $75.00 per month. 

On High Point, Randleman, Ashboro & South- 
ern, $75.00 per month. 

On State University Railway, $50.00 per month. 

On Oxford & Henderson Railroad, $60 00 per 
month. 

On Yadkin Railroad, $75.00 per month. 

On North Carolina Midland Railway, $6000 
per month. 

Between Greensboro, N. C., and Wilkesboro, 
N. C., $65.00 per month. 

Between Greensboro, N. C , and Raleigh, N. 
C., $75.00 per month. 

Batween Asheville, N. C., and Murphy, N. C., 
$80 00 per month. 

Between Charlotte, N. C., and Taylorsville, N 
C., $75.00 per month. 

Between Charlotte, N. C., and Statesville, N. 
C., $70 00 per month. 

Between Hodges, S. C., and Abbeville, S C., 
$60 00 per month. 
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Between Columbus, Ga., and Roanoke, Ala., 
$90 oo per month 

- x All runs of less than one hundred miles in 
i. -'tesenger, freight or mixed service to be counted 
as one hundred miles, except when return or fur- 
ther trips are completed in twelve hours from the 
first start, in which case actual mileage will be 
coanted, if over one -hundred miles. If such 
runs are not completed within twelve nours, over- 
time will be allowed at the rate of twenty-five 
cents per hour for all time over twelve hours. 

The pay for special runs, on special or extra 
trains, where rate is not provided for by this 
schedule of rates, is to be at the rate 0^3.25 
per day of twelve hours or less. 

All conductors to be paid for overtime at the 
rate Of twenty-five cents per hour, after the road 
delay shall have exceeded one and one-half hours, 
including the first one and one-half hours, or a 
fractional part thereof, less thirty minutes of the 
total delay. 

Conductors of trains leaving terminals, on the 
main line, will be called one hour before leaving 
time of trains, provided they reside within 
one mile of starting point. Caller will have a 
book in which conductors will register their names 
and record the time called. Conductor’s time will 
commence one hour after they sign the caller’s 
book, and end at time designated on mileage 
tickets, verified by train sheets. If trains are 
abandoned after conductors are called or notified 
to be in place, they will be paid for all time until 
relieved from duty, at the rate of twenty-five 
cents per hour, the time to be computed from one 
hour after they are called or notified, and shall 
stand first out; and conductors arriving at ter- 
minals, on main line, if not relieved in thirty 
minutes will be paid twenty-five cents per hour 
for each hour, and the first thirty- five minutes 
shall count as one hour. 

Conductors deadheading over the road, to or 
from their trains, to get them in place, will be 
paid half rate when deadheading on passenger 
trains, and full rate when deadheading on freight 
trains. 

In case a conductor is laid off to attend court, 
or on compauy's business, he shall be paid four 
dollars ($4 00) per day, and furnished transporta- 
tion to and from his place of business; and an al- 
lowance of one dollar ($1 00) per day for ex- 
penses when called away from home to attend 
court. 

The pay of work train conductors to be regu- 
lated by the division officers. 

Through freight conductors will be run first in 
and first out, so far as practicable. 

The right of conductors to regular runs to be 
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determined by the division officers, due regard . 
being had to capacity and seniority. 

No more conductors will be employed than 
necessary to move the traffic of the road with 
promptness and regularity, division officers to 
decide. 

The rules and regulations of this company will 
govern in the matter of discipline. 

Any conductor suspended, for any cause, shall 
be granted investigation, hearing and decision, if 
possible, within five days. He shall be accorded 
the privilege of attending such investigation and 
hearing all the evidence, pro and con , touching 
his responsibility, and shall have the right to ap 
peal from the decision of the local officers to the 
general officers of the company. If found blame- 
less, after investigation, he will be paid for his 
lost time. If investigation cannot for any cause 
be held within five days, then when it is held, 
and the conductor on trial be discharged, he will 
be paid for all time lost between five days after 
his suspension and the date of his discharge, pro- 
vided he has made written application to the di- 
vision officers, within ten days of the date of sus- 
pension, for investigation. 

No grievance will be entertained unless the 
same shall be presented in writing within thirty 
days after its occurrence. W. D. Green, 

General Manager, 


Susquehanna Division 331. 

A meeting was held Sunday afternoon in Fend- 
rich's Hall by the Railroad Conductors, of this 
place, and not Locomotive Engineers as stated by 
a Columbia correspondent in an out of town 
paper Saturday, for the purpose of forming a new 
division, to be called Susquehanna Division, No. 
331, Order of Railway Conductors. Mr. Wilk- 
ins, Assistant Grand Chief Conductor, of 
Chicago, was present and organized the Division, 
when the following officers were installed: 

Chief Conductor, John S. Synder; Assistant 
Chief Conductor, H. R. Haefner; Secretary and 
Treasurer, James Rowan; Senior Conductor, 
Joseph W. Clark; Junior Conductor, Charles Mc- 
Carthy; Inside Sentinel, George Graulich; Out- 
side Sentinel, Daniel McCall; Trustees, David 
Welsh, William Bearfoot, and Harry McCanna. 
There were about fifty members in attendance 
and twenty- six were instructed. After all the 
business was transacted they adjourned to John 
Warren’s restaurant and partook of an elegant 
banquet. This new organization will be a great 
convenience to the members of the Order, as here- 
tofore if they wanted to attend a meeting they 
had to go to Harrisburg. As Columbia is the 
terminal of their run, the Order promises to be- 
come very strong and we hope it may. 

All railway conductors should lose no time in 
joining the home order, for the benefit of them- 
selves and family. The organization was effected 
by the withdrawal of a number of Columbians 
from Dauphin Division, No. 143, of Harrisburg. 
The thanks of Susquehanna Division, No. 331 
are due the members of Dauphin Division, 143 
for the handsome bible presented them and 
their very generous help in organization. — Colum- 
bia {Pa.) Daily News. 
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Correspondents will please write plainly on one side of the paper only and are requested to mail contributions so 
as to reach us not later than the 18th of the month preceding the iss#a for which they are intended. Address all com- 
munications for this Departmentt MRS . N . D. HAHN, Marion, Iowa. 


Editor Ladies' Department : 

I often wonder why we are not more sociable 
in oar department of The Conductor, and am 
sure there are many others that share the feeling 
with me; and also have failed to do anything to 
help make it interesting. I have come to the 
conclusion that it is false modesty that keeps 
many from writing. In other cases it is pure sel- 
fishness that holds them back, expecting to be en- 
tertained, but not willing to sacrifice anything to 
entertain. 

We have an Order of Railway Conductors in 
our place, but no Auxiliary. Reading the lively 
accounts from the Sisters who are privileged with 
one, often awakens a desire that we might have one 
here. There seems to be so many barriers in the 
way, however, that it does not look very encour- 
aging. Aged parents, or oftener little folks, 
claim the individual attention of many, while 
some are too particular about whom they associ- 
ate with to care for such an organization. We 
do not always see things in the same light — some 
only look on one side of a thing and that . their 
•own side. 

Close observation shows that men are much 
more liberal in their dealings with fallen human- 
ity than woman. For one thing they have 
learned that a man or woman hurts themselves 
more than anyone else by their wrong-doings, and 
that there is more than one kind of wrong-doing. 
For my part I think we need not hurt ourselves 
in mingling with others less fortunate than 
ourselves, and we may be able to give them an 
idea of a better way of living. I do not mean 
to make bosom friends of them, but use them 
with kindness and consideration. We cannot 
know the influence that has brought about such a 
deplorable state of affairs, neither can we be too 
thankful for the kind influences that have made it 
^ plain to us that "virtue is its own reward.” I trust 


this attempt of mine to exchange ideas with oth- 
ers will not prove an utter failure. If it does not 
I may write again. Sincerely yours, 

Impromptu. 


4 'To whomsoever ye yield your members, his 
servants ye are to obey. Whether of sin unto 
death, or of righteousness unto peace." 

I may not have quoted that verse just as it is - 
arranged, but the whole substance of the thing is 
that we are at some time accountable for our en- 
vironments. There is one case familiar to us all, 
that of the common drunkard. Many of us are 
personally acquainted with those whom we have 
known as moderate drinkers, that now seem to 
have no control over their appetite for drink. We 
may theorize and excuse all phases of sin, say 
that perhaps "were we in their place we would 
do just the same,” but it does not contradict tbe 
statement that there was a time when they voliifl- 
tarily yielded their "members to unrighteous 
ness.” If we could, if we would not, "have any 
other god before God, ” which means the best 
thing for ourselves and others, we would not yield 
our members to anything else, but righteousness, 
which means right thinking as well as acting. 

This was brought most forcibly to my mind to- 
day. Our little daughter came runnjng in from 
school with tears in her eyes, her voice trembling 
with emotion, as she told of tbe death of one of 
her little schoolmates* mother. It was the wife 
of a common drunkard. A woman that had 
borne him a child nearly every year of their mar- 
ried life, besides helping to support the family. 
And now, after giving birth to the last infant, she 
"goes out,” and a motherless family is left on tbe 
fettered father’s hands, a father who cast tbe fet- 
ters with which he has bound himself and family- 
There was a first step. Oh, if the first steps in 
drinking were never taken. 
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My heart is fall as I write thinking of the 
heavy harden of that mother's heart, the doable 
burden laid upon her by the careless walking of 
the husband and father, who has yielded his 
members to unrighteousness. If people would 
only preach less about the hereafter and more 
about the effects of careless living and wrong- 
doing no* ! The direct consequence is what will 
bold people back and set them to thinking. 

To note to what and to whom we are yielding 
oor members should be of great concern to us 
and to those with whom we live. Our example 
and practical illustration of this will do more to 
save others than fervent talk about the un- 
known state that -few* if any of us, know any- 
thing whatever about. 

A close observer will see that right-doing 
makes a much smoother path than wrong-doing. 
People may ask what is wrong-doing? They can 
answer for themselves this question, if only they 
will let reason and good sense have full sway 
We do not reason enough; we jump at conclu- 
sions and responsive actions too often. Momen- 
tary impulses may prove only the binding of new 
burdens upon us, or the yielding of our "mem- 
bers to sin onto death," or the starting out into a 
path that would end in the destruction of the 
happiness of both our friends and ourselves. Is 
it not true that in every thought, word or deed 
we "yield our members either unto righteousness 
or unrighteousness?” I think it is. Let us walk 
with care. 


A Law Firm of Women. 

The great progress of women has ceased to be 
at all surprising in this country, and in many of 
the States women are represented in the various 
professions, particularly that of law. Mrs. Myra 
Bradwell, of Chicago, who was recently admitted 
to practice in the United States Supreme Court, 
ably edits the Legal Ne^vs x and Mrs. Phoebe Coz- 
zens, of St. Louis, is a well known lawyer in the 
west. Miss Lavinia Good ale was the first woman 
admitted to the practice of law in the State of 
Wisconsin. In 1875 she appeared before the Su- 
preme Court of the State asking permission to 
practice in that court, and her brief proved that 
she had at least the essential mental qualifications. 
The motion was denied by the judge at that time, 
who held that "womanhood is moulded for gentler 
and better things." Miss Goodale maintained, 
however, that women could never have full jus- 
tice in the courts until properly represented, and 
that the union of delicacy, refinement and con- 
scientiousness of women with the firmness and 
vigor of man was necessary for the proper ad- 
ministration of justice in our courts. Also, that 
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in excluding women, free and wholesome compe- 
tition of the best existing talent was prevented, 
and that it was unjust to banish so large a por- 
tion of the community from a held for which 
many have taste and ability. 

Since that date Miss Goodale has been admit- 
ted to the bar, and is now one of the eight women 
'awyers in the State of Wisconsin, of whom four 
are the subjects of this sketch, Mrs. Kate Pier 
and her three daughters, Kate H., Caroline and 
Harriet. They are all members of one law firm* 
in the city of Milwaukee. They are aft interest- 
ing, "feminine" women, if one may use the ex- 
pression; apparently they have lost none of their 
womanly qualities, but gained so many privileges 
that one is reconciled to a progress, which, twenty 
years ago many thought threatened the destruc- 
tion of home life. It is not probable that any 
one of these young ladies is unfitted for a home 
because she has identified herself with an unusual 
calling for a woman. Only a few years ago, if a 
woman found it necessary to work for a living, 
as she often did (apparently suffering both the 
curse of Adam and Eve), there was no career 
open to her save school teaching or dress-making. 
Now, as a progressive woman says, "she can do 
anything where her petticoats do not catch in the 
machinery. " 

Mrs. Pier, after the death of her father, was 
left in charge of his estate. She became inter- 
ested in the questions that arose, and possessing au 
keen and brilliant mind she directed it to the 
study of law. There are many women upon 
whom devolve the responsibilities of an estate 
who may appreciate the motive which led Mrs. 
Pier to become her own lawyer. About six years 
ago she, with her three daughters, went to Madi^ 
son, Wisconsin. She took a house and ' ‘kept the 
home" until she and her. daughter, Kate, were 
graduated from the law school ot the State Uni- 
versity] The two younger daughters were in the 
high school at the time. Going to sehoet with* 
one's mother, Miss Kate assures one, was a great* 
improvement on the usual way. In speaking of: 
the invariable kindness shown them by members, 
of the legal profession, Miss Kate mentions only 
one case of direct partiality. The young men o£ 
the law class were in the habit of making a record 
of the ages of its members and registered Mrs* 
Pier at twenty-six and Miss Pier at eighteen. 

After the graduation of Mrs. and Miss Pier 
they returned to Fond du Lac, but came to Mil- 
waukee the year following, where they have since; 
practiced their profession. These ladies were in- 
strumental in the passage of two laws in the Leg- 
islature, viz., that a married woman is capable of 
acting as an assignee, and that a married woman 
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who is an attorney at law may be a coart com- 
missioner. Last September Mrs. Pier was ap- 
pointed court commissioner, and is the only wom- 
an holding a position of that kind in the United 
States. These women have good standing among 
lawyers, and are not considered uneqaal adversa- 
ries. Their practice is general, with the excep- 
tion of criminal cases. Most of their ca^es are 
corporation, real estate, or probate. Mrs. Pier 
takes charge of the office and Miss Kate usually 
appears in court. She has already had ten cases 
in the Supreme Court. The firm is extremely 
modest in speaking of its members, but as a mat- 
ter of fact they all are considered successful law- 
yers. Perhaps one reason for their success lies 
in their steady and conscientious application to 
their work. 

Mrs. Pier is a handsome woman; her face indi- 
cates a strong and sweet character, which would 
temper justice with mercy. Miss Kate is very 
beautiful. She is tall and slight, her face is re- 
fined, and her deep-blue eyes are true Irish eyes, 
and iull of expression. She wears her long black 
hair in braids which hang nearly to the ground. 
It may be of interest to feminine readers to know 
that Miss Pier wore, when she plead and won her 
first case at Madison, a pretty black silk dress, 
brightened with a bit of color at her throat. It 
must have been a strange scene, when five most 
“potent, grave and reverend seigniors" listened to 
a slip of a girl as she plead her, case, and plead it 
well and with convincing power. 

About a year ago the younger daughters, Caro- 
line and Harriet, finished the law course at the 
University, and are now associated with their 
mother and sister. The firm is a busy one and 
each member does her part. The junior mem- 
bers are not very active as yet, but following the 
precedent of mother and sister, they will have 
their opportunities. They are also pretty girls, 
at whom one gladly looks twice. 

The firm now includes the names of Kate Pier, 
Kate H. Pier, Caroline Pier and Harriet Pier, 
and its members are demonstrating most clearly 
that they are qualified to rank with men in the 
learned and honored profession of law . — Laura 
Grover Smith , in Ladies' Home Journal. 


Small, Sweet Courtesies. 

It was only a glad good-morning, as she passed 
along the way, 

But it spread the morning glory over the live- 
long day, 

The words of the little poem came forcibly to 
my mind one summer day, as I stood talking with 
a quaint Scotch neighbor over her bit of garden. 
A blithe-faced young girl came tripping by, 


pausing to give with the morning greeting a smile 
as cheery as the sunshine. 

“Bless her bonny face!" said the old Scotch- 
woman, looking fondly after her; “it's a gude 
sight for sair e'en. It heartens me up for the 
day." 

We have all known people whose coming into 
the room was like a burst of sunlight, there was 
something so very cheering and inspiring in their 
very presence; others, too, we have known, whose 
faces were like a thunder -cloud, full of smoulder- 
ing gloom, lowering and dark with discontent and 
sullen ness. 

We do not often stop to think how much of our- 
selves we carry in our faces and. our manners, or 
the subtile influence we exert on those around us. 
Even strangers, the people we pass on the street 
or meet in the cars, or transiently in places of 
business, are affected by our atmosphere as we by 
theirs, and ' 'so the whole, round earth is bound 
by chains of sympathy" — a sympathy all the 
more pervading that it is often unconscious and 
unexpressed. A brief glance, a smile, a gesture, 
will haunt the memory, and weave a subtle spell 
long after the one bestowing it has passed out of 
our sight, perhaps out of our life; and the least 
touch upon the electric chain by which we are all , 
bound together in a common humanity, may have 
as far-reaching an influence as the tiny pebble that 
ripples the water into ever-increasing circles. ’ 

It is not always those most free from care and 
trouble who wear the sunniest face; oftentimes it 
is “the serenity of conquered sorrow" which 
lights the eye and lends its sweetness to the patient 
mouth and the gentle speech, and it is such as 
these that most move our admiration and oar 
sympathy. Our petty worries fade away under 
their bright smile, and we are ashamed to let dis- 
content or ill-nature sway us. 

“I want to thank you here and now for the 
good you did me years ago," said one woman to 
another, recently, in the midst of a cozy talk. "1 
don't suppose you ever dreamed of it, but yon 
were a living example to me when we boarded to- 
gether. I got into a bad habit of retiring into my- 
self and giving short answers when I came home 
tired and out of tune, and I was very apt to be 
that way. I couldn't see why I should make my- 
self ag*eeable when I didn't feel like it, and I was 
determined not to be drawn out of my shell. Id 
fact, I was fast becoming sour and crabbed when 
you came. Your bright way of speaking, and 
your pleasant smile for all, were a revelation to 
me. They made me ashamed of my selfishness, 
and I began to try and take an interest in other 
people, I soon found I felt the better for it, and 
it wasn’t a task to be agreeable. So you see what 
an influence you had without knowing it." 
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* ‘I am so glad to have you tell me that ! " said 
the other, with tears ip her eyes. "That was 
such a hard trial-time to me. I was under a ter- 
rible strain through my sister’s long and painful 
sickness, and it was a constant effort for me to 
seem cheerful. I used often to feel afraid that 1 
had been cross or impatient, or appeared indiffer- 
ent to others. It is a relief to know that I did not 
make others unhappy through my distress and 
anxiety." 

"We could have forgiven you if you had; but it 
was your brave cheerfulness that made me the 
more ashamed," replied her friend. "And I am 
sure that others felt the same." — Boston Traveler. 


Five Arab Maxims. 

• 

Never tell all you know; for he who tells every- 
thing he knows, often tells more than he knows. 

Never believe all you may hear: for he who be- 
lieves all that he hears, often believes more than 
be hears. 

Never decide upon all you may see; for he who 
decides upon all that he sees, often decides on 
more than he sees. 

Never attempt all you can do; for he who at- 
tempts everything he can do, often attempts more 
than he can do. 

Never lay out all you can afford; for he who 
lays out everything he can afford, often lays out 
more than he can afford. 


Don’t Say "Don’t.” 

There is one little word that baby need never 
bear if he has a wise mamma, and that little 
word is "don’t." Some mothers can hardly be 
made to believe it, but it has been proven over 
and over again. It might seem a dangerous ex- 
periment to give a two-year-old child the freedom 
of the whole house, without placing any restric- 
tions upon him, yet it is an easy matter if begun 
early and done wisely. 

When baby toddles to the low bookshelves and 
begins to pull book after book out of the lower 
rows, a call from mother's sweet voice; 

"Come, darling, mother has something for you 
to do!" will arouse his interest, and the books are 
left lying on the floor, while he goes to help 
mamma. 

He is given a book to place on the lowest shelf 
of the case, and if he hesitates, mamma goes 
with him, and lo! when they arrive at the case 
they find many more deposited on the floor. 
Without a word of surprise, mamma says; 

' ‘Oh, here are some more pretty books for baby 
to put away, see, mamma will help him," and 
she hands him the books while he puts them 
away, with her help, maybe. 


She tries to make him see how the large books 
are altogether and the smaller ones above. A 
few such lessons will impress the child, and be- 
fore the mother is aware, the little fellow is 
deeply interested in the order of the bookcase. 

Bric-a-brac is a great temptation to little folks. 
If baby and bric-a-bac cannot be kept in the same 
room, there are few but would decide in favor of 
baby’s attractions as the greater addition to the 
beauty of the home. But both, with careful 
thought, can be kept. If baby's little hand is 
found curled around a rare bit of china, put out 
your hand and say in a kind tone: 

"Give it to mamma!" 

If he does not give it, pick up something that 
will intesest him and offer it, saying; 

"See, baby! mamma will give you this pretty 
thing. Now, baby, give mamma something, 
too?" 

Do not demand, and without doubt baby will 
yield up his prize gladly. Give.it to him several 
times and let him hand it back. 

These same tactics can be used in many in- 
stances, and a loving, earnest mother would 
rather, in any case, have her most valuable treas- 
ures spoiled than that her child be injured in dis- 
position or treated with anything but love. The 
word "don’t" used often, destroys baby’s sweet 
faith in his mother; she grows to seem nothing 
but a preventer of his joy, robbing him of pleas- 
ure and consequently exciting him to new mis- 
chief. Always take away the wrong thing by 
giving him the right thing to do, and he will grow 
daily in self-reliance and order, and always obey 
mother’s slightest word, knowing it is always for 
the best. — The Kinder ga, ten ( Chicago ) for April. 


Only One Hill at a Time. 

A man who has spent a long life in good service 
for God and his fellowmen, tell this bit of a story: 

"When I was between twelve and fourteen 
years old, my father broke up a new field on his 
farm and planted it with potatoes, and when the 
plants were two or three inches high he sent me 
to hoe it. The ground of that piece was hard to 
till; it was matted with grass roots and sprinkled 
with stones. I got through the first row, and 
then stopped to take a general look at the task 
before me. Grass as high as the potatoes was 
everywhere, and looking at the whole from any 
point, it appeared to be a solid mass. I had the 
work to do all alone, and as I stood staring at the 
broad reach of weedy soil. I felt a good mind not 
to try to do anything further with it. 

Just at that minute I happened to look down at 
the hill nearest my feet. The grass didn't seem 
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quite so thick there, and I said to myself: I can 
hoe that well enough. 

When it was done another thought came to 
help me. 

I shan't have to hoe but one hill at a time, at 
any rate. 

And so I went on to the next, and the next! 
But there I stopped again looked over the field. 
That gave me another thought too. I could hoe 
every hill as I came to it; it was only the looking 
away off to all the hills at once that made the 
whole seem impossible. 

I won’t look at it! I said; and I pulled my hat 
over my eyes so I could see nothing but the spot 
where my hoe had to dig. 

In course of time I had gone over the whole 
field, looking only at the hill in hand, and my 
work was done. 

I learned a lesson tugging away at those grass 
roots which I never forgot. I was to look right 
down at the one thing to be done now, and not 
hinder or discourage myself by looking off at the 
hard things I haven’t come to. I’ve been work- 
ing ever since that summer at the hill nearest my 
feet, and I have always found it the way to get a 
hard task accomplished, as it is the true way to 
prepare the field for a harvest." — Sel. 


Can it indeed be true that love is our greatest 
virtue, and that we please God best by being kind 
to each other, just because that is what is most 
like Him. — Messenger of Truth . 


t Our best opportunities are nearest us. — Messen ■ 
get of Truth. 


Our Sons and Daughters. 


But then it wasn't really lost 
When from my lips it flew; 

My little brother picked it op, 

And now he says it, too. 

Mamma said that the worst would be 
I could not get it back; 

But the worst of it now seems to me 
I'm always on the track. 

Mamma is sad, papa looks grieved 
Johnny has said it twice; 

Of course it is no use for me 
To tell him it’s not nice. 

When you lose other things, they're lost; 

But lose a naughty word. 

And for every time 'twas heard before; 
Now twenty times ’tis heard. 

If it were only really lost! 

Oh, then I should be glad; 

I let it fall so carelessly 
The day that I got mad. 

Lose other things, you never seem 
To come upon their track; 

But lose a naughty little word, 

It's always coming back. 

— Alice Wellington Rollins, in Wide Amtt, 


Don’t Give Up. 

If you tried and have not won, 
Never stop for crying; 

All that’s great and good is done 
Just by patient trying. 

Though young birds, in -flying, fall 
Still their wings grow stronger; 
And the next time they can keep 
Up a little longer. 


The Little Word that was Lost. 
I lost a very little word 
Only the other day; 

A very naughty little word 
I had dot meant to say. 

If only it was really lost, 

I should not mind a bit; 

I think I should deserve a prize 
For really losing it. • 

For if no one could ever find 
Again that little word, 

So that no more from any lips 
Could it ever be heard, 

I'm sure we all of us should say 
That it was something fine 
With such completeness to have lost 
That naughty word of mine. 


Though the sturdy oak has known 
Many a blast that bowed her, 

She has risen up again, 

Loftier and prouder. 

If by easy work you beat, 

Who the more, will prize you? 
Gaining victory from defeat, 

That’s the test that tries you! 

There is magic in the power 
Of an unbending will, 

That makes them stronger every hour. 

For greater efforts still; 

Then banish from you every "can't 
And show yourself a man, 

And nothing will your purpose daunt 
Led by the brave “I can." 

—TkeMrtli. 
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Other People’s Affairs. 

"What makes everyone love to he with you?" 
the sweet, simple, unaffected and very lovely 
Princess Alice once asked her grandmother, the 
Duchess of Kent. "I am always so sorry to have 
to leave yon, and so are all the others who come 
here. Won't you please tell me, grandma?" 

The old lady smiled, and for a moment that 
was all she did. The Duchess of Kent knew the 
secret of her influence over her friends, but how 
to explain it without vanity or egotism to the 
most natural and truthful little girl at her side 
was not altogether an easy task. Alice's sweet di- 
rectness could never be put off with a pooh, pooh, 
or disclaimer, as the dear old lady knew from an 
intimate acquaintance with her character. 

"1 think, my child, that is the reason," the 
duchess replied at last, M I was early instructed 
that the way to make people happy was to appear 
interested in the things which interested them — 
namely, their own affairs; and this could only be 
accomplished by burying one’s own grief, annoy- 
ance, satisfaction, or joy completely out of sight. 
Forgetfulness of one’s own concerns, my dear, a 
smiling face, a word of sympathy and unselfish 
help, where it is possible to give it, will always 
make others happy, and the giver equally so. " 

Such counsel as this took deep root in the heart 
and mind of the beautiful princess, and her brief 
hut exceptional life proves the wonderful power 
of unselfish regard for others. Where could a 
hotter lesson for all our girls be found than this 
one - given so many years ago by the aged duch- 
Other people’s affairs? Why, our own af- 
fau* are of infinitely more consequence to us, 
yet, if we take the trouble to look about us, 
*e are sure to find that the most agreeable and 
helpful persons are those who lend a ready ear to 
the sorrow of others, and keep a closed mouth 
concerning their own. 

A most pathetic instance of the power of exam- 
ple and self-restraint came under the writer’s ob- 
lation only a short time ago. A very bright 
and intelligent young lady had received a severe 
shock in the death of a pet Newfoundland dog. 
Those who love dogs know how bitter it is to 
k* a faithful friend of this kind, and this girl 
*** passionately fond of her dumb companion. 
For days she was really ill and utterly refused to 
he comforted. There happened to be illness in 
the family which necessitated a certain amount 
°} daily service which the unnerved girl felt en- 
tirely unable to perform. About this time a 
y°ung lady came to the house to board, and dis- 
covering the state of affairs, offered her aid as 
®urse and general helper. * One day the girl who 
^ 80 grieved over the loss of her pet came to 
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the writer with a new kind of tears in her eyes — 
tears of shame and genuine sympathy. 

"I have had a lesson," she said, with quivering 
lip, 1 ‘that will last me my life. Why did not some 
one tell me what a selfish and inconsiderate sim- 
pleton I was? For two weeks," she continued, 

( T have done nothing but mope and cry, and let 

Miss do my work. Last night I. began to 

feel that I ought to be ashamed of myself, and I 
started to her room to tell her so. The door was 
ajar, and I was just going to rap and enter, when 
I found the poor child was praying. This is what 
I heard and how do you think I ielt? ‘And oh, 
Dear father, ' she said, ‘will you not send some 
angel to tell my dear mama that I am trying to do 
as she told me, forget my own grief, my own 
great loss, in work and care for others. And oh, 
I am so glad that it needs no angels to tell her 
how much I love her. ’ And I was grieving for a 
dog, and this sweet girl had just buried her mother! 
Do you think I can ever forgive myself ?" 

A bitter-sweet lesson, indeed, but just as valua- 
ble for all girls as for this particular one. — 
Youth's Companion. 


Berkley’s Hallowe'en. 

Written for The Conductor. 

"Hello ! Berkley ! Take a ride, will you?" 

The speaker, a ruddy-faced, bouncing big fel- 
low, sat in a phaeton behind a span of small black 
ponies, that looked for all the world as though 
they ought to ride and let the boys pull them. 

"Don’t care; where you going?" 

"Oh, just over to the city.” 

"The city" was a small town of a few thousand 
inhabitants, but thrifty and enterprising, sur- 
rounded by no less thrifty and enterprising farm- 
ers. Howard Berkley, like all other boys, en- 
joyed a ride at any time, and after gaining his 
mother's consent, gladly took a place in the seat 
beside Ralph Jones, and the ponies proved that 
strength is not always measured by size, by the 
way they sped up hill and down, this pleasant 
October day. 

Howard Berkley, who had been taught to see 
the hand of God in all things, looked upon the 
yellow and red forests, in their brilliant fall dress, 
with feelings of love and admiration, thankfully 
drinking in the great beauty of his surroundings. 

Ralph Jones must have been so occupied With 
his thoughts of proposed fun for the evening that 
he did not catch the sublime strain of thought 
that Howard was enjoying, for he burst out with: 

‘ 'I say, Howard, what are you going to do to- 
night?" 

"Nothing in particular; why?" 
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“Ob, to-night is Hallowe’en, that's all. Of 
course we all do something then." ‘ 

“I guess you don’t mean ' we replied How- 
ard, ‘ for / never did anything out of the general 
order of things on Hallowe’en." 

"Nor I, either," said Ralph. "It is the general 
order of things to do something; throw cabbage 
heads, carry off gates, or some such thing." 

"What?" 

"Why, Howard Berkley, you don’t mean to say 
that in all your fifteen years on this globe that 
you never went out Hallowe’ening, do you?" 

"Yes, Ido." ■ 

"What! You who can run the farthest, 
skate the fastest, jump the highest — in fact, beat 
everybody at everything! Don't pretend to say 
that ! " 

"Yes, I do; I have heard of it, but I fail to see 
any fun in that kind of business." 

"Fun — why, it’s ‘fun alive.' You just go with 
us boys to-night and see if it isn’t fun. Last 
year we took old Hodge's mule that he just about 
starves and tied it in ’Squire Brown’s well-stored 
barn, and I bet that mule had a good meal for 
once in his life. Then we carried Aunt Cross- 
patch’s wood out in the iniddle of the road and 
put a pile of stone in its place, and, oh, lots more 
just such killing things we did. I’ll tell you about 
them on the way home. " 

They were in town now, and Howard did not 
venture any remarks whatever, but at the grocery 
bade Ralph good-bye, promising to be at the post- 
office at 2 o'clock to ride home. He then walked 
slowly towards his Uncle’s, where his mother had 
wished him to call, thinking over the conversa- 
tion with his friend Ralph. He said to himself: 
"Ralph is a grand, good fellow, and I wonder how 
he ever came to call such work as he told about 
‘fun.’ I know what mother would say; she would 
call it a wrong idea of what fun is. Now,- there 
ought to be a right idea of fun for Hallowe'en, and 
I'll just ask her what to do." 

The hour and a-half at Uncle’s passed quickly 
by, and what was of great interest to Howard 
happened at the table. In speaking of Hallow- 
e’en, his Uncle told how he spent one when a boy, 
telling how he and some other boys took 
lanterns and saws and sawed up a whole cord of 
wood for a neighbor woman who was absent from 
home that night. That must be a "right" idea of 
fun^thought Howard, and he was so busy with 
his thoughts on the way home that Ralph did not 
find him a very attentive listener to his recital of 
the other funny things they had done last Hal- 
lowe’en. 

"See here, Howard," he said at last, "can’t 
you think of something new to do to-night? 


We're all going to meet at Sam Winter's barn 
after supper and lay plans, and you come over, 
won’t you?" 

* ‘I guess so, " he answered, 1 'if our folks will 
let me," jumping out of the phaeton as they drove 
up before his gate. 

Mother was alone, just as he hoped she would 
be. And I guess they agreed perfectly as to what 
was truly "fun," for after supper the boys gath- 
erad at Sam Winter’s barn, listening to Ralph's 
enthusiastic promise of "more fun than ever, now 
Howard Barkley had come to live among them; he 
was just chock full of new ideas." Said he was 
an awfully conscientious fellow, but knew be 
would go out to-night. Guessed he could pocket 
his conscience for once, same as any of them, if 
he wanted to. That’s what all the boys thought 
as they saw Howard's healthy face beam on them 
one of his whole-hearted smiles, as he came up 
whistling "Yankee Doodle." 

"Hello, Howard! How are you, Berkley" 
etc. , came from the group as he joined them. 

"Now for your new ideas that Jones promises 
us," said Lee Harkness. 

"Yes, let’s hear ’em," came from about a dozen 
throats. 

Howard colored a little at such hearty demon- 
strations, but not at all daunted, proceeded to un- i 
fold his plans. 

"You see, boys, our folks never believed in 
this Hallowe'en business; neither did I, until a 
new way of doing it came to my mind. Now, 
where folks think they have a hard time of it in 
this world, I , don't believe in making it seem 
harder. You know all the people you visited last 
year will be expecting some mischief from yo° 
this year. So I propose to surprise them. We'll 
have to be awfully still, though. Now, them h 
Mr. Hodges (the boys noticed he said "Mr." in- 
stead of "old”); you say he about ‘starves bis 
mule. ’ Maybe he wouldn’t if he had enough to 
feed him, and seeing he does not seem to be able 
to get enough hay and corn to give the mule good 
round meals, say we each ask our fathers for an 
armful of hay and a half a bushel of corn (we all 
have well- filled barns, and I know they’ll let us 
have it), and take it over to Mr. Hodges with our 
compliments. Then 'Aunt Crosspatch, ’ as you 
call her — Mrs. Dobson — probably will sit at her 
back window and watch her woodpile half of the 
night. By the way, boys, it is a pretty small .pile 
of wood to last a woman all winter, especial y 
when she hasn’t the faith that would call down a 
fresh supply, like the widow, who had her stores 
increased. You know there is no window on t e 
north side of her house. Now, instead of 
her wood away, say we take some more wooa 
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her. We will have to do it all pretty still, 
though.” 

So he went on, reversing all that they had done 
the year before, and the boys were glad to forget 
the misguided impulses of that time for the much 
better led impulses o& the now. 

I will not go into detail of all that they did that 
night, or the happily different results that natur- 
ally followed. 

But the next summer the boys all turned out 
and helped Mr. Hodges cut grass for the mule, in 
return for which they often bad the pleasure of a 
ride behind that same mule after berries, nuts, 
etc.; and Mrs. Dobson, instead of driving the 
boys away from her cherry trees, let them help 
themselves, they returning the compliment by 
picking them for her and helping her carry them 
to town to sell. 

There has been many Hallowe'en nights since 
the one I am telling you of, but in that place and 
for miles around, when you hear the new genera- 
tion of "boys” telling of the fun they are going to 
have Hallowe’en, you may be sure it is the right 
idea of fun they engage in. 


4 ' If the Moon Could Tell.” 

Written for The Conductor. 

Beautiful Moon, with your calm, white face, 
Moving majestically on through space, 

Sending the rays of your mellow light, 

Down, down, through the darkness of the night. 
Oh! could you tell me of all you see, 

What a wond’rous tale would come to me. 

Tell of the faces upturned to thine, 

As pale and still as your beams that shine, 

Where scalding tears may silently trace 
Furrows of care on the rigid face, 

That tell more plainly than spoken word, 

Of a burdened heart by anguish stirred. 

Tell of the maiden with downcast look, 

As plainly read as an open book; 

While the lover tells her o’er and o’er, 

Of the "love none ever felt before;” 

And he little thinks the "story old.” 

Or dreams that its like was ever told. 

The bride looks up with a tender light, 

That meets thine own through the tear drops 
bright, 

As the untried future comes to view, 

She seems to be entering life anew; 

But your placid look her soul assures, 

And a firmer hold her faith secures. 

Tell of the "outcast” who seeks for bread, 

By means of shame, with her conscience fled, 
Selling her purity, honor, name, 


For a hungrv soul and shattered frame; 

Yet pausing now in her downward pace 
To catch the warmth of your loving face. 

Tell of the prodigal, weary grown, 

Of reaping the tares so rashly sown. 

Out under the shadows of the night, 

Creeping away from your tender light. 

And striving to drown the voice within 
By plunging still deeper into sin. 

Tell of the wanderers far from home. 

That over the land and ocean roam, 

As they catch your steady, cheerful gleam, 

Quite near them again their loved ones' seem; 

And they fondly think of those to-night 

Who watch with them ’neath your peaceful light. 

Tell of the turbulent, crowded street, 

Of those that move with hurrying feet; 

Others who carelessly wend their way, 

Caring alone for the glad to-day; 

With not one glance at the orbs of Heav’n, 

With naught of thanks for their blessings giv'n. 

Yet many faces upturned to thine 
Glow with the look of a love divine, 

As they lay down burdens one by one, 

With perfect trust in "Thy will be done;” 

And breathe out prayers on every side, 

That carry blessings along their tide. 

Varied the scenes you view to-night, 

Speeding along in your ceaseless flight, 

Doing your duty, though others fail, 

Over and over again your trail; 

Acting your part in the Lord's great plan, 

Nobly teaching a lesson to man. 

— N. D. H. 


The Georgia Watermellon. 

When you thump it with your fingers and it gives 
a heavy sound, 

Like summer rain a-fallin’ on the dry an’ dusty 
ground. 

Jes’ get your Barlow ready an’ prepare to make a 
swipe, 

And carve it straight an' steady, till it opens — 
red and ripe! 

Then flold your Barlow careful, an’ take your 
melon flat, 

Put one half on this side o' you — the other half 
on that; 

Then take the biggest in your lap an' tear the 
heart out — so, 

An’ smack your lips and praise the Lord from 
whom all blessings flow. 

— A Hart la Constitution . 
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IN MEMORIAM. 

Chicago, June 25, 1892. 

“And the reaper death, came in for a share, 

And he gathered a terrible harvest there.” 

This was repeated at the grave of a Brother in 
a distant city by the little associates of his chil- 
•dren. 

•'To wean us from this earth His life was lent, 

To woo us unto heaven His death was sent.” 

This was also given to a bereaved Brother on 
the death of his only child. 

John A. Hall's dear little girl said, as we came 
from the little parlor after his remains were pre- 
pared for his family, "Want to see my papa." 

It was my painful experience to return from 
East St. Louis with the body of this beloved 
Brother, and at the request of the grand officers 
of the Carmen, now in annual convention there, 
where he had been by their invitation to aid in 
their opening exercises, June 21. The first day’s 
proceedings, which was the fatal one to him, the 
22d, was passed, and in the evening his death was 
reported and confirmed, when action was taken 
at once as to what we, who had so recently list- 
ened to his words of counsel, should do. 

The first question was for his family and insur- 
ance, and I could only say that I knew of his hav- 
ing about $5,000 on his life, and it was unani- 
mously agreed by us, after deliberation, to raise 
a separate fund for the education and mainte- 
nance of his children of $5,000, and that was to 
be asked only of the B. R. T., O. R C. and Yard 
masters, Railroad Carmen and his own Order. 
It was further provided that the following named 
Brothers, Cease, Keliher< Marshall, Daniels and 
Simsrott, act as receivers and custodians of this 
money, and be hereby instructed to receive the 
same and to either provide permanently for its 
investment and care, or by others hereafter to be 
designated by them to do so. 

We parted there with this solemn promise to 
be carried out, and representatives of other sister 
organizations were present and also offered to 
assist in this charity. 

Our request is that eaoh Brother of the above 
orders named appropriate and set aside the 


amount he desires to give, and that this fund 
after collection by the secretaries of the different 
lodges, be sent and known as the "John A. Hail 
Memorial and Educational Fund" to the above 
named officers. If an excess of this amount is 
given it was agreed to allow the committee to 
disburse it to other charities pro rata and of per 
cent donated by each order, as their judgment 
dictates. 

For me, I would that I were competent to 
write his obituary, who in life freely gave to the 
needy and distressed, to a fund for ambulance, to 
orphan and widows, and lived to see the begin- 
ning of the work of a hospital that he hoped to 
see established here and have branches in all the 
great railroad centers. This last grand charity 
was uppermost in his mind of all contemplated 
labors, and "the pride of my heart," he said to 
the writer one day, 1 'next to the wife and chil- 
dren, is that the corner stone is laid, in that we 
have the lot practically secure and the building I 
know will be forthcoming in a few months." If it 
is ever built I will place at its door a tablet far 
him in as grateful remembrance as I deposited 
the sprig of acacia upon his tomb, and when fie 
blasts of our northern winters give way to the re- 
turn of the sweet robin I' will plant choicest roses 
upon his grave. — /. B. Safford in Switckmdi 
Journal. 

Chapel Hill, N. C., Sept. 27, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

As it has been a long time since I have seen 
anything from Raleigh Division 264, I will try 
and let The Conductor know we are still alive. 

We meet now the fourth Sunday in each month. 

I had the pleasure of being at our last meeting by 
riding horseback twenty miles, and part of that 
in the rain. 

We are having very good meetings, and we 
have some work in each degree most every 
ing. 

We have a regular corresponding secretary t° r 
our division, but as he fills three positions, con- 
ductor, mail agent and express messenger. I pr®* 
sume his time is taken up. 
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We have lost two members. One expelled for 
trying to get his brother conductor discharged 
because our master of trains saw fit to change 
their runs to put the married man s lay over 
where his family was living, and Brother John 
Word died from injuries received from falling off 
a moving train. He leaves a widow and two 
children and a host of friends to mourn for him. 

Most of our members are taking out policies in 
our insurance bank. 

There will be a union meeting O. R. C. and B. 
L. of E. in Columbia, S. C., on October 9th, the 
second Sunday, at which I hope to be present. 

Bro. W. S. Witherspoon and Bro. James F. 
Weaver, of the N. C. division, and Bro. Lassiter, 
of the R. & G. division, will also be there. 

Bro. P. J. Brown, of the A. & C. R. R., is off 
on a pleasure trip, and will spend a few days at 
■Chapel Hill, N. C., the university of North Caro- 
lina. 

If this does not find its way in the scrap basket 
I will try and let you hear from me again after 
the union meeting. Yours in P. F.. 

Fred. C. Smith. 

Card of Thanks. 

To the officers of the Colorado Midland Rail- 
way Company and the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors, and all others who so kindly assisted and 
cared for the remains of our son and brother, 
Charles Harter, on the nth inst., at Leadville, 
Colo., and contributed the beautiful floral em- 
blems to decorate the casket, we extend our 
heartfelt thanks. Also to Conductor W. H. Hall 
for accompanying the remains safely to Coving- 
ton, Ind. , and will ever bear in grateful remem- 
brance those many kind attentions. 

Mr and Mrs. C. N. Harter, and family. 

Covington, Ind., Sept. 27, 1892 

Seymour, Ind., Sept. 26, 1892. 
£ditor Railway Conductor: 

To-day, after an enjoyable division meeting, we 
•drop a line to you, that you may know we are 
still in the swim and working as hard as ever in 
the interests of the Order of Railway Conductors. 

With us, like many other divisions, matters are 
at times particularly discouraging. We have 
never failed to have a quorum, yet every Sunday 
on which our meeting day falls, quite a number 
of our members are registered absent, and in the 
city. What can be said or done to influence or 
convince them that they are neglecting their 
duty? Were they to be suddenly maimed for 
life, or stricken down with some deadly malady, 
and the division would neglect to give them the 
proper care and attention, the English vocabu- 
lary wonld not contain words suitable with which 


they could censure the Brothers for their dafetess- 
ness. 

'A very ready excuse to offsr for non-attend- 
ance is that they are home so little that “they 
don’t propose to neglect their family to attend 
their meetings” This is never expected, for he 
who is not a good father and a true husband, 
cannot be an upright member of the Order; for 
it is taught in all our workings that we must be 
true to our God, our country, our family and our 
fellowman, eschewing all that is evil and being 
temperate in all things. 

But, dear reader, bear in mind as you journey 
along life’s rugged pathway that there are duties 
you owe others as well as your family. Sure, 
they should receive the largest share of your at- 
tention and devotion, yet with a little practice 
and economy you will be able to discover where 
you have many spare moments that could be 
profitably devoted to helping others, and you will 
never miss the time nor the money. In the final 
run that we will all make there will be consola- 
tion for all our little sacrifices and expenditures 
that we have made, in the thought that at our 
division meetings we have cheered others with our 
presence, and we have helped the needy with our 
mite. 

Readers and Brothers, these are serious 
thoughts and worthy the attention of all. To- 
day you are full of health, life and manly vigor; 
to-morrow you may be in your grave. The dead 
are soon forgotten in this busy, hustling world, 
and it is better that each one leave behind him a 
little remembrance of some kind deed or atten- 
tion shown the afflicted. We do not need to con- 
fine ourselves strictly to members of any fratern- 
ity, for the world is full of suffering humanity, 
especially in the form of little children who are 
hungry for kind words and attention from those en- 
dowed with God’s choicest blessings. Some times 
when our assessments are extra heavy, when we 
find it necessary to issue a special assessment or 
two, when we haven't been able to get in a full 
month, and all these things draw rather heavily 
on our purse, we are wont to think that we are 
not doing our duty by “our own;” that we 
should belaying up more for them; but “God 
loves a cheerful giver,” and He will care for the 
widow and orphan. Just remember that although 
it may cramp us a little at times to keep square 
with our division, that the money is doing some- 
body good, and we are sure to be fully credited 
on the books on the final judgment day. 

Our Benefit Department in Seymour Division 
is now in full working order, Brother Lyhane be- 
ing the first to claim benefits under its laws. 
Benefits are payable after the first week’s sicjt- 
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ness or disability, at the rate of $5 per week for 
fifty-two consecutive weeks. Funeral benefit is 
$20, Dues are 50 cents per month, etc. Any 
Brother desiring a copy of our laws can obtain 
the same by addressiog the secretary, Bro. £. £. 
Gaskill, or the undersigned, P O. box 313. 

Bro. W. N. C., Kansas City, I am glad to see 
your brief communication in this month's issue, 
particularly so on account of its subject. 

With best wishes to all conductors, 

I am as ever ^ours in P. F., C. W. M. 


Youngstown, O., Oct. 1, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

I write you that the first attempt of Division 
270 in the excursion business was a grand suc- 
cess, as you will observe by the following: ' The 
Order of Railway Conductors' excursion to Ni. 
agara Falls and Toronto was a grand success. 
They arrived at the falls on time, in two sections, 
one double-header with over 600 passengers. 
Conductors James Morris and Charles Foate ac- 
companied the party to look after their comfort 
and welfare, and are to be congratulated for the 
pleasant manner and care they took of all. The 
£rie railroad company should also be congratu- 
lated on the fine cars and prompt attention given 
to the excursion party.” 

I am also glad to report that Division 270 is in a 
flourishing condition. We are taking in good 
conservative members at nearly every meeting. 
We have a lot of good conservative officers and a 
first-class grievance committee, with J. T. Mc- 
Gonnel at the head and "Dr,” Hoover and Bro. 
Tomkins to assist him. As the old saying is, 
"Where there is Union there is Strength,” I must 
say we, as members, do grasp hand in hand and 
work for each other’s interest. We all put our 
shoulders to the wheel and it has got to turn. 

Yours in P. F., 

Jas. Morris, C. C. 270. 


Cedar Rapids, August 28, 1892. 
Editor Railway Lon<iuctor : 

In perusing the August issue of The Con- 
ductor I find a very interesting article in regard 
to the vertical coupler, in particular the Chi- 
cago coupler. X see "Coupler” says, writing from 
Boone, he never saw one of those Chicago coup- 
lers out of order but what trainmen could easily 
repair. I will agree with "Coupler” that train- 
men can make the repair, but "Coupler” does not 
tell the public that he has not got the material to 
make the repairs with, but merely toggles the 
train together with a link or a chain and take his 
chances of getting the car to some car repair sta- 
tion, where repair can be made, or else, if the 


car is not rushing "perishable,” he will set car 
out and car will bs repaired by some carman and 
then go forward. "Coupler” also says he has 
never had occasion to chain one car up with 
these bars in. I think, if such is the case, he 
must have been very fortunate or else he has 
done but very little railroading daring this period 
of time. 

Again, "Coupler” says he has never heard of 
a brakeman being injured by one of these coup- 
lers. Perhaps he never reads or makes in- 
quiries of trainmen. 

I will agree with "Coupler” that the Chicago 
coupler is a good bar of the kind and is giving 
better satisfaction than some other vertical plane 
couplers, but I think if "Coupler” would visit 
the "boneyard" of tbe vertical type of couplers 
and peruse them over he would find that the bar 
he so much praises was the same as all other 
vertical plane type of couplers, that they are 
merely a bill of expense to the railroad compa- 
nies and an everlasting annoyance and bother to 
all railroad men who have anything to do with 
them. The injury and death rates since these 
couplers were put in use ought to be sufficient to 
condemn every one of them. Please don't un- 
derstand me to say that our railroad companies 
should go back to the old style of link and pin 
draw bars, yet they are far superior to the hook 
couplers, but there should be some other device 
for coupling which would be automatic. It is an 
automatic coupler which is wanted and not a 
complete nuisance as we have at present. The 
percentage of injuries in coupling cars has so 
largely increased during the past two years that 
it is utterly shocking to think of, and it is doe 
only to the present coupler in use. There are is 
existence to-day some link couplers, which if thcf 
were put into universal service, would decrease 
the percentage of injuries in a great measure. 
Besides it would decrease expenses and accidents 
on our railroads. I should be pleased to hear 
again from "Coupler.” 

Ever respectfully yours, 

Hot Box Detective. 


Rome, Ga., August 16, e892. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

Dear Sir and brother: I was appointed by Di- 
vision 230, on the 14th inst.,* as, correspondent for 

The Conductor, and as this is my first attempt, 
I beg of you that you will overlook all errors, etc. 

Division 230 has a membership of forty or fifty 
and has enrolled within its ranks some of the 
most ardent and zealous workers that are identi- 
fied with the organization. Enrolled in the line 
are such Brothers as Harris, Starr, Russell and 
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McKennon. Brother McKennon is always one 
of the first to bring about a rigid enforcement of 
the constitution, by-laws, rules and other usuages. 
And I must say that if every member who is iden- 
tified with the Order of Railway Conductors, all 
over this great land, were of *the same mind and 
would act in the same spirit as that which prompts 
Brother McKennon, we would have an organiza- 
tion to-day which would stand second to none in 
the land, and which would be clear of all camp 
stragglers. I mean by this, members who are 
bringing up the rear, never visiting their own di- 
vision or any other division, under whose jurisdic- 
tion they may be, unless enforced to do so by the 
constitution. However, I never met any member 
who is identified with this dlass just mentioned, 
that did not have in his possession a division 
card. I think the division card, to-day, is con- 
sidered by too many of our members as the great 
consideration of our organization. We should be 
prompted by the truer instincts which are taught 
within our division rooms. By so doing, we 
would, in a short time, have an organization 
which would stand second to none in the land, as 
above mentioned. Now, if each one of us would 
consider himself as a committee of one to see 
that the constitution was rigidly enforced and to 
aid our more unsuccessful Brother in obtaining 
a standard within our organization and in the 
calling which he may be following, I think we 
would obtain for ourselves individually, as mem- 
ben, better results and feeling for the organ iza- 
fioo, building monuments which would stand to 
our lifelong credit, being left after us when the 
Grand Chief Conductor of the Universe sounds 
the gavel, cutting the brittle thread of life, we 
could leave this world of care and toil feeling 
that we had left a reput agon behind us which 
would stand as a living monument to our credit 
snd to the honor of the organization with which 
we had been identified. 

Rome, Ga., is a most beautiful and picturesque 
city, situated on seven hills, as the Rome of old. 
We have two magnificent rivers, known by the 
Indian names of the Oostanaula and Etowah. 
We also have two large railway systems running 
through our town, the C. R. of Ga. and the E. 
T., V. & G. We also have a short Jine of twenty 
miles, known as The Rome Railroad of Georgia. 
This line has for its chief executive officer Maj. 
Ayer, of this city, and all of the trains on his 
line are held down by our Brother Allen, as con- 
ductor. 

The E. T., V. & G, has for its superintendent, 
of the Georgia division, Mr. W. R. Beauprie, of 
Atlanta, Ga., and Mr. J. M. Bridges, of Selma, 
Ala., as superintendent of the Alabama division. 


Mr. Beauprie, with whom I am employed, is ably 
assisted by Brother F. C. Worley, of Division 
152, as master of trains. All of the boys on this 
division seem to be satisfied with their different 
runs, etc. They have in view the fact that to 
make their superiors' administration a success, in 
return they aho make for themselves a success in 
their different callings. 

The Central of Georgia has Mr. W. P. Eppi- 
son as master of trains, with headquarters at 
Cedartown, Ga, The boys on this line are highly 
elated over Brother Eppison's promotion to this 
position, and I am confident that his administra- 
tion there will be a success, as he has under him 
such men as Brothers McKinnon, Harris and 
others who never think that they have done 
enough for their superior officers. 

I lately transferred from Division 140, which is 
located at Hinton, W. Va., which is on the line of 
the C. & O. Railway. Any Brothers traveling 
through and over this line will always meet with 
a hearty reception from Division 140. They have 
for their superintendent Mr. James M. Gill and 
for their master of trains Brother J. R. Cary, of 
Division 140. All of the boys there seem to think 
it an honor as well as duty to perform their work 
for this line, knowing that they have for their 
officials such men as Messrs. Gill and Cary. 
Nearly all over the country we have in the ranks 
of the officials some one who is identified with 
our organization. 

Now, Brothers, this ought to be very encour- 
aging to us, and we ought to at all times lend a 
helping hand to those who are preceding us 
from our ranks as officials. As they climb the 
ladder of fame and promotion, round by round, 
it is our duty to stand firmly by them, making 
their administration a thorough success, always 
bearing in mind that sooner or later there will be 
another official chosen, and the selection will be 
made from those who are most competent 
and those who have stood by their superiors 
and the company in carrying out their different 
instructions, as laid down from time to time, and 
working for the interests of the company. I 
think we will find when we work for the interests 
of the company as individuals, if we are fair- 
minded, we will see that the company is working 
for our interest. 

Should any of the Brothers at any time come 
south they will always be heartily welcomed by 
the Romans. Hoping to have the pleasure of 
again contributing to the columns of The Con- 
ductor, I remain, 

Yours in P. F., 

M. T. Roach. 
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A Plea for the Link and Pin Type of Coupler. 

Cincinnati, July 27, 1892. 

I see that the house has passed the Coupler bill, 
and that means it will soon become a law, as it 
will be only a question of time when the senate 
passes it; that will cause a fearful expense to the 
railroads of the country. 

Now the roads' have no one to blame but them- 
selves; they have not been uniform enough in the 
matter of draw bars; they are of all sorts and 
sizes. Some are high, some low, some of one 
shape and some another; so it was impossible to 
keep any in stock, each road having their own 
idea of drawbar. 

For a number of years they have been intro- 
ducing an automatic coupler called the Master 
Car Builders' type, they have started out the same 
old way — no uniformity; some are using the Jan- 
ney, some the Hinson, some the Gdu d, and I 
could name over some twenty others that are in 
use, and they are more or less different from one 
another. 

Now there are two questions to bring before the 
railroad men; one is the question of economy, 
and the other is what style of coupler, is the 
cheapest and the best. It is not a peony saved is 
a penny made — but it is thousands saved is 
thousands made. 

I shall take the stand on the link and pin type 
of coupler as the cheapest and best that can be 
put in use as a standard coupler, and I will ven- 
ture to say that I will have three- fourths of the 
engineers, switchmen and brakemen to bear me 
out in the assertion; they are the one3 that have 
to manipulate the couplings, and they are the 
ones that ought to be the best judges. 

The cost of the link and pin type is all of one- 
half less than the M. C. B. type. It has all the 
points needed for a perfect coupler: first, the 
play needed in starting a train; sec nd, the side 
motion needed in running a curve; third, the up 
and down motion in going over a rough piece of 
road; these are motions that the M. C. B. type 
has not got; they are all too rigid. I claim that 
the link and pin can be made just as automatic 
and would work and give better satisfaction than 
the M. C. B. type of coupler, and an attachment 
could be got up at a very small cost for any draw 
bar now in use. Perhaps there might be a few 
exceptions. 

If a party tear down an old building to put up 
a new one, he will clean up as much of the old 
material as possible, and work it into the new one; 
on the other hand, what is the reason that the 
railroads cannot work in the good material, in the 
way of draw bars, links and pins. I say that they 
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can with an attachment that would make the link 
and pin automatic. 

I do not believe in any of the couplers that 
have been invented outside of the link and pin, 
that is, knuckles, hooks, arrowheads, lugs and 
spiral springs; they are all defective in one way 
or another, and are not the true type of a coup- 
ling. Now there are several members of the M. 
C. B. Association that say the same thing. T. 
T. Chambers, M. C. B. of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad; M. Wood, of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
road; Mr. Rogers and Mr. Roach, of the Switch- 
men's Aid Association, and a great many others 
of the M. C. B. Association condemn them. 

Mr. John Kirby, late president of the associa- 
tion, said, in his address before the last meeting, 
the type of coupler known as the M. C. B. type, 
may not be the very best form that will be de- 
vised in the future, but when something better is 
developed, the best will take the precedence. So 
you see certain parties Are trying to make ah im- 
perfect coupler the standard. I will make this 
assertion, that you make up a train of the ordi- 
nary number of freight cars, all of them with 
the M. C. B. type of coupling, and there is not an 
engine powerful enough to start the train . Some 
will say that they are doing good work now, with 
the exception of the heavy passenger trains; they 
are having a good deal of trouble in starting 
trains, but not so much on freight trains. Woat 
is the reason? Because one is equipped entirely 
with the hook type, and the other is equipped 
with a mixed type of coupling, the link and pin 
being largely in the majority; consequently the 
link and pin gets them out of the trouble. Oo 
the other hand, if you have a train of the link 
and pin type, and all the links are taut, there h 
not an engine that can start it; but if you back 
your engine so as to give the cars some slack, 
then come ahead, and the train starts. Can that 
be done with the M. C. B. type? I say no; it 
will hang like an anvil. Now let us compare the 
draught of the two types and see which is the true 
draught. On the M. C. B. type the draught is 
on the pivot pins; on one head the pin is on the 
right hand side, on the opposite head the pin is 
on the left. So the draught is from right to left 
from the engine to the last car or a seesaw poll 
all through the train. 

Now the pull on the link and pin type is a straight 
line through the center of the train from the en- 
gine to the last car; consequently, the strain on 
the engine is a great deal less than it is with the 
M. C. B. type. Now, in running a curve, the 
link and pin will accommodate itself to the curve 
because it has the side motion which the M. C. B. 
type has not; you have got to get a coupler that 
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will accommodate itself to the carve, (or the rea- 
son that the curve will not accommodate itself to 
the coupler. 

Now to sum it all up, we want a switchman’s 
and brakeman's type of* coupler, that is an auto- 
matic link and pin coupler. — A Brake man in Rail- 
road Car Journal. 

[Brakeman might have added, that some of the 
Master Car Builders vote for the M C. B. coup- 
ler in the association, then go home and use a 
link and pin coupler by order of higher authority. 
- Ed ] 

Gurney Surprised. 

The following, which we quote from an One- 
onta paper, explains how Bro. Gurney and his 
estimable wife were treated by their friends: 

“W. C. Gurney, of 26 Center street, a popular 
conductor on the D. & H., and a highly esteemed 
member of Canton David Wilber, was thoroughly 
surprised last evening, just as the excitement cre- 
ated by the storm and deluge began to subside, to 
meet a party of brother conductors and Canton 
friends with wives and daughters, walking into 
his residence. Mr. Gurney, always brave in 
emergencies, behaved remarkably well, and after 
donning his good clothes, was led forth and seated 
in a handsome new upholstered chair and re- 
minded that the 9th of August was his birthday. 
An excellent repast was soon served and the party 
with music and song and lively conversation, en- 
joyed themselves until the 'wee sma’ hours.’ 
Had it not been for the storm, which prevented 
many from attending, the house would haye been 
filled to overflowing." 

The News of August 10th stated that a surprise 
party visited Conductor Gurney, at his home on 
Center street, on the evening of sis birthday, 
August 9th; also that on account of impassible 
streets many were prevented from being present. 
The disappointed parties determined not to be 
foiled or entirely left out. Accordingly, by a 
very secret arrangement, all things were made 
ready for the sequel or last act in the drama, to 
be performed at the regular Sabbath meeting of 
the Order of Conductors, which was held 
in their rooms Sunday afternoon. By a little ruse 
Mrs. Gurney %as induced to go down town and 
into the meeting, when, to her great surprise, she 
beheld seated around the room, the ladies of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, of which she was a member. 
After the sacred services had been concluded, 
somewhere from the depths of an ante -room, was 
brought forth a very costly and beautiful chair, 
No. 2, and in a few well selected words presented 
to Mr. Gurney, who was completely taken by sur- 
prise and very much affected by this double 
token of kindness. The first chair was the gift 
of Canton David Wilber, the last one of the Con- 
ductors and the Ladies' Auxiliary of O. R. C. 


Louisville, Ky., July 20, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

Monon Division No. 89 is seldom heard from 
through your colums, but if you will pardon me 
for this intrusion and it don't fall into that dread- 
ful waste basket, I will try, try again. Monon is 
in a flourishing condition and its members are 
working in harmony and good spirit. Nothing 
"goes" down here but O. R. C. A conductor 
traveling in this part of the moral vineyard, who 
don't belong to the Order, is not in it. 

Every thing is working harmoniously on the 
old reliable Ellen N. Our division officers are 
pleasant and accommodating to all their employes. 
Mr. W. P. Pike, our division superintendent, is 
an old and trusty engineer, and I can frankly say, 
that there is no superintendent on any railroad 
who is held in higher esteem by the men under 
him than is Mr. Pike. Whatever he tells them, 
he means, and the employes have the utmost con- 
fidence in him. The same can be said of our 
trainmaster, Maj. John Gault, who is an old con- 
ductor. 

There are two bills now pending in the legisla- 
ture of this state, viz: The co-employes or fel- 
low servant bill, which has passed the senate 23 for 
to 4 against, and prospects are very flattering for 
it to pass the hoiise and become a law. Public 
sentiment is very strongly in its favor. The 
other bill is the competent employes act, and is 
similar to the law passed in Ohio last winter, 
except the Ohio law provides for two years firing 
and braking, where this specifies three years 
braking and four years firing before they can be 
promoted to the position of conductor and engi- 
neer respectively. There is no opposition to the 
last named bill except by the railroad machinists, 
who claim that it puts a hardship upon them. 
They also claim that they serve four years in a ma- 
chine shop building engines and are fully competent 
to run a locomotive successfully just so soon as they 
learn the road. They are making a very strong 
fight against it through the master mechanics of 
the different roads in the state. They would not 
compromise or discuss with the engineers and fire- 
men on the four year firing clause to which they 
objected, which looks bad on the part of the ma- 
chinists, as organized labor. 

Yours in P. F., 

B. N. Roller. 


Lexington, Ky., Sept. 18, 1892. 
Mr. Jos. Ramsey , Jr ., G. M. Big 4 Route: 

Dear Sir: — D ivision No. 239, of the O. R. C., 
directs us to convey to you in this manner its 
most profound appreciation of your kindness to 
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as in the the matter of our dead Brother, L. 
Keefe, who was a member of this division. 

Through your ready help, we were enabled to 
be relieved of much that would have been other- 
wise a serious trouble to us while we were bear- 
ing our dead to his last resting place. 

We shall always remember you kindly, and we 
have ordered a page of our journal set aside for 
the record of our grateful appreciation of your 
generous offices. 

Respectfully, 

A. W. Staley, C. H. Petry, 

C. C. Sec. 


Livingston, Montana, Oct. 13, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

Livingston is noted as a very "windy” city, 
but from the amount of -'wind” that appears in 
The Conductor from Division 295, this idea 
appears erroneous. As this is our first auniver- 
sary, we think a little "breeze” from 295 would 
be acceptable. 

We now enroll 38 members and our division is 
in a flourishing condition. We expect to give a 
ball December 8th which we intend to make one 
of the "swell” occasions of the season. Since 
passenger trains 2 and 3 ware pulled off some 
of our "uniformed knights of the punch” have 
been decorating the hind end of a freight 
train — this also puts some of our members on the 
"smoky end” of the aforesaid freight. 

Brother Heywood, much to our regret, has 
resigned his position and left for his old haunts in 
the east. 

Brother Winston narrowly escaped a head-end 
collision the other day by meeting a rancher driv- 
ing a mule team on the main track between 
stations. Luckily the occurrence took place on 
straight track, on a down grade, with the rancher 
descending and apparently complying strictly with 
the rules of the road in regard to speed — fifteen 
miles per hour. Owing to the close proximity of 
high bluffs on one side and the Yellowstone river 
on the other it was impossible for the rancher to 
either back up or turn around, and Brother Win- 
ston found it necessary to back up for a quarter 
of a mile to a convenient place for the rancher to 
take siding (?). Brother Winston’s brakeman 
says that he learned more profanity on .that trip 
than he ever heard before in all his life. 

Brothers Loasby, O’Rourke, Winston, Barnes 
and Linck were touring it through the National 
Park during September. They were accom- 
panied by Train Dispatcher Elliot and Engineer 
Dupiris. 

Brother P. L. Batherick resumes his old run 
between Helena and Elkhorn October 1st, after a 


hunting excursion of thirty days in the moun- 
tains. Brother B. S. Robertson will be out in a 
few days, having been confined to his room for 
the past week with an attack of rheumatism. 

Some of the boys are rustling for a new watch, 
owing to the system of watch inspection recently 
adopted by the N. P. Ry. Brothers Laughlin, 
Loasby, Winston, O’Rourke, Gogerty, Batherick, 
Cooke, Oliver and Rolf are in the passenger ser- 
vice. Brothers Henly, Linck, Kersting, Donn, 
Brandenburg, Johnson, Van Housen, Robertson, 
Barnes, Wilcox, Lester, Geswender, Woodworth. 
Kidd, Campbell, Olin, Earthman, Averill and 
Adams are in the "chain gang.” Bi others Bergh 
and Gray are on work trains, and our extra con- 
ductors are Brothers Bodle, Fullerton, Gibson, 
Sloman, Dodds, Connors and Clark. We will 
not dwell on the popular theme of "seniority,” but 
will say we expect to have the "percentage” plan 
adopted on the North Pacific system by the first 
of the year. 

Hoping this gentle zephyr will be accepted, 
I remain yours in P. F., 

Cyclone. 


Eagle Grove, Sept, n, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

Division was called to order at 2 p. m. by 
Chief Conductor James Sterling, who opened the 
division in due form. Number present 21. 

As I entered the division room I noticed a 
number of familiar faces whose homes were at 
the distant railway terminals, Tama, Des Moines 
and Hawarden. All of them are members of 
No. 164, but almost strangers to the division 
room, and nearly twice the usual number in at- 
tendance, indicating to me that some business of 
importance was to be transacted. 

The usual routine of business was dispatched 
down to initiations, promotions and adv nce- 
ments. This found us with Bro. T. B. Holly is 
waiting for the second and third degrees, which 
we demonstrated to him in a manner that he will 
not forget, nor will we, for he responded with a 
choice box of cigars, and the boys proceeded to 
enjoy them in the usual manner. 

Bro. Winebrenner, who had come from Ha- 
warden (145 miles away, as did also Bro. Charles 
Berry), was called to the altar by Chief Conduc- 
tor James Sterling, who also called on Bro. W. 
R. Hammond to officiate in the presentation of a 
silver lantern, which cost the division $50, while 
attached to the bail of the lantern was a purse of 
$100. This present was presented to Brother 
"Wine” as a token of our appreciation of his 
labors in behalf of the Order and its members. 
Bro. Hammond made the presentation in the fol- 
lowing well chosen remarks: 

Brother Winebrenner: 

Allow me, on behalf of the members of Eagle 
Grove Division 164, Order of Railway Conduc- 
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tors, to present you with this lamp and the purse 
of money hereto attached. It is the wish of its 
donors that yon will not pat your light under a 
bushel, and thus give provocation for the unre- 
generated to say : He loves darkness rather than 
light, because his deeds are evil, bnt may your 
light so shine that your good works in the futnre, 
as in the past, may be made manifest. 

The purse is to impress on your mind the fact 
that adversity is sometimes the sorrowful lot of 
the honest and industrious man, and that a lamp 
without oil availeth nothing. 

May you ever keep your lamp oiled, trimmed 
and burning, that when the bridegroom cometh 
yon may occupy the head of the table at the mar- 
riage feast, and not like the foolish virgin, stand 
in a dark alley and beg the cook to hand a sand- 
wich out of the back window. 

And in the presentation of this gift its donors 
do not wish you to accept it for its intrinsic 
valne, but as a slight token of the high apprecia- 
tion in which you are held by the members of 
this Order, and for your manly qualities, 
untiring efforts and arduous labor in upholding 
the tenets of our Order, and in protecting the 
oppressed as against tha oppressor; and when 
the inevitable "Father Time" has supplanted 
those raven locks of yours with his silver threads 
and yonr eyes behold that gift, may your mind 
revert to this occasion and find contentment in 
knowing that it was more blessed for ns to give 
than to receive. 

And when you have run your last train safely 
across the Dark River, and collected your last 
cash fare and delivered the same — as you should 
— to the Father of all good, may He say then, as 
from the bottom of our hearts we say to-day, 
"Well done, thou good and faithful servant." 

Bro. "Wine" was non-plussed, and for a mo- 
ment conld hardly find words to express his sur- 
prise. But soon recovering, made a reply equal 
to the occasion, in which he congratulated ns in 
oor efforts as a division equal to almost any 
emergency; where, indeed, justice, brotherly 
Jove and perpetual friendship must surely exist. 

Yours in P. F., S. & T. 164. 


Cedar Rapids, October 10, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

On the 9th inst., Brother Garretson and I or- 
ganized Illinois Division No. 337, at Chicago, 111 . 
Oat of a list of 20 applicants, 16 were present, 
and no division of the Order was ev&r organized 
oat of more likely or promising material. We 
wvere kindly and ably assisted by Bros. Stimson, 
Sadd, Connors, Kilpatrick, Millard and Fleming, 
of No. 1; Cruely, of No. 41, and several other 
Brothers whose names I am unable to recall. 

The new division will meet on the second and 
fourth Snndays of each month at 2 p. m., in Le 
Grand Hall, corner of Wells and Kinzie streets, 
Chicago. I hope all who can, will visit them and 
lend them such encouragement and assistance as 
is possible, thereby helping them to carry out 


their determination to make Division 337 second 
to none in the Order. 

Prophesying a bright future for the division, 
and thanking those who so kindly assisted us in 
the organization, 

I am yours in P. F. 

E. E. C. 


Ottumwa, la., Sept. 14, 1892. 

M. N. Goss , St. Paul , Minu . 

Dear Sir: I have this day received yonr letter 
with draft for payment of the. insurance 
due me. Please accept my thanks for yonr 
promptness in this matter; also allow me, through 
you, to thank the Order of Railway Conductors. 
This money is a sad gift to me, as it recalls most 
forcibly the terrible and irreparable loss of my 
dearest brother. However, I accept it as a token 
of his loving forethought for me. Once more 
accept my thanks for your kindness in the matter. 

Yours sincerely, Lizzie Madigan. 


A Suggestion. 

Suppose the Brotherhood of Conductors, Engi- 
neers and Firemen consider the matter of apply- 
ing to the managers of the World's Fair at Chi- 
cago for a day to be called Railroad Day, when 
the railroad managers and employes could confer 
on the mutual interests of the roads and em- 
ployes. And then and there consult on the ad- 
visability of asking the states to fall in line to 
enact laws forbidding the running of trains on 
the Sabbath day. Old Conductor. 

Mt. Holly, Ga., July 26, 1892. 


An exchange states that in Holland, owing to 
the intemperance of the men, the railroads have 
"manned" their switches by women. It should 
be remembered in this connection, that in Hol- 
land, the fields and fishing boats are largely 
"manned" by women, also; whether the kitchens 
are "womened" by men or not, is not stated. 

V 

At the recent convention of the B. of L. E., 
Grand Master Sargent was re-elected by a prac- 
tically unanimous vote. Vice Grand Master Han- 
rahan and Grand Secretary Debs were elected by 
acclamation; the latter declined. Although it 
was only after he explained that he was not in 
harmony with the organization, that the declina- 
tion would be listened to. Mr. Debs said that an 
organization of this kind should be divorced from 
an insurance company, as thousands of men are 
expelled because they cannot maintain that 
branch, and when expelled they are stigmatized 
as non-union men or scabs. The idea advanced 
by Bro. Debs will be a new one to many, as it 
has been and still is the opinion of a large ma- 
jority, that the insurance is a valuable and 
strengthening feature of the organizations. With 
the B. of L. F. the insurance is compulsory and 
we believe, a fixed amount. It would seem to ns 
that the proper remedy would be a graded insur- 
ance, in which the poorest could participate with- 
out hardship. F. M. Arnold, a past Grand Mas- 
ter, was elected Grand Secretary and Treasurer, 
and Bro. Debs was continued as editor of the 
Magazine. A committee of three, with Grand 
Master Sargent, as chairman was appointed on 
"federation," with power to act. 
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WHO ARE THE “TRAITORS?'’ 


It is a somewhat difficult matter to fairly place 
the reponsibility for an article which appears in 
the September issue of the Switchmen's Journal 
as an editorial and a few days later appears ver- 
batim in the St. Louis Chronicle , over the signa- 
ture of L. W. Rogers, under the title of “Trait- 
ors to Labor.” Were it not for the latter appear- 
ance there would, of course, be no question as to 
the official publication of the S. M. A. A. bear- 
ing the whole and undivided responsibility, 
though no one at all acquainted with the editor 
of the Age of Labor and his writing, would for a 
moment accuse de jure Editor Sweeney of writing 
it, and The Conductor finds it difficult to be- 
lieve that Grand Master Sweeney ever saw the 
article before its appearance in the columns of 
the Journal or that he was fully informed as to 
its character. Certainly his opinions have ma- 
terially changed since he left Buffalo after the 
conference which he asked for, or he did not 
truthfully express himself there, if the article 
in question is a correct expression of his views, 
and be that as it may, it cannot be a matter upon 
which he c in congratulate himself that Journal 
editorials appear as orignal articles from others, 
before the ink has hardly had time to dry on the 
Journal. We believe the article in question will 
defeat its own object from the very intemperate- 
ness of the attack upon the men whom it brands 
as ‘‘traitors,” and we believe that those who are 
informed as to facts will seriously ask the ques- 
tion that is at the head of this brief comment, 
the purpose of which is to call attention to some 
facts and induce our readers to carefully consider 
the matter. 

The article in question starts out with a plea 
for the justness of the cause of the striking 
switchmen at Buffalo, and then accuses Sargent, 
Wilkinson and Clark of being “traitors,” because 


they declined to violate the law made for their 
guidance and obedience by the men who placed 
them in the positions they hold, to see that those 
laws are obeyed and respected. There is rooD 
for much criticism of the Buffalo strike; of its 
conduct and the actions of those engaged in it 
charity for those with whom we sympathize bids 
us refrain from any attempt to show why, in the 
absence of any preventing law, it would notooi; 
have been unwise, but unjust and suicidal £r 
the other organizations to engage in it after!* 
lost by the switchmen and to pass over ind* 
the sympathetic plea with which the tfife 
opens. 

The Journal complains bitterly, as do we aB, 
when the corporation organs accuse us of anarchy 
and law breaking, but how can we consistently 
complain hereafter when the official publication 
of the switchmen condemns other organization 
and their officers for not breaking their own laws 1 
When it slightingly and insultingly refers to those 
laws as “a piece of printed paper?” One of the 
most serious charges against organized labor, is 
that it will not and does not respect even its own 
laws, and bow can members be expected to re 
spect or obey, when officers set them at naoghi 
and openly counsel violation? The principal, 
and in fact, bnly reason for the distrust so often 
expressed of the switchmen and their organization 
is that they only respect their own law when it is 
convenient for them to do so. It is true, as we re- 
gret to be obliged to confess, that the skirts of 
others are not entirely clear of this, though none 
but the S. M. A. A. have erred so often, and cer- 
tainly no others have openly counseled violation, 
and it is disregard of their own laws that has 
more than once placed the S. M. A. A. in a bit- 
terly humiliating position. 

The accusation that “the three men in question 
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went to Buffalo full of hostility for the switchmen 
and devoutedly wished for their defeat, "is, as the 
writer of the article knew when it was penned, a 
falsehood. The Conductor has no special call 
to defend Messrs. Wilkinson and Sargent, but it 
all times and under all circumstances speaks its 
opinion of any such attempt to blacken the char- 
acter of any person, and it deprecates, as we 
have frequently stated in the past, the readiness 
with which some of those who claim to be in sym- 
pathy with labor, make false and unfounded ac- 
cusations against others, and we can only draw 
the conclusion that they are the result in almost 
every case, and particularly in this one, of disap- 
pointed ambition and a desire for revenge for 
fancied wrongs. 

• 'They had not the slightest intention of assist- 
ing the strikers and knew the text of their con- 
stitutions at home quite as well as after they got 
to Buffalo. Their course is most remarkable in 
view of the fact that when the Canadian Pacific 
discharged all conductors and brakemen last 
March, the first act of Clark and Wilkinson was 
to telegraph Sweeney imploring assistance on the 
ground that the company ‘refused to treat with 
us as representatives of organized labor.'" The 
above paragraph is remarkable principally for 
the ignorance or mendacity of the writer. We 
do not pretend to know what the motives of Sar- 
gent and Wilkinson were when they went to Buf- 
falo; they were asked for no assistance prior to 
their arrival, but were simply asked to come there 
to confer with Sweeney. In the absence of the 
slightest evidence to the contrary, we believe that 
it is only fair to credit both gentlemen with honor- 
able motives and kindly feeling for the switchmen 
and their organization. As for Clark, we know 
that he went with a sincere purpose to aid the 
strikers in any way possible, though the result of 
bis compliance with the request to come to Buf- 
falo was freely discussed before he left the office 
and he fully appreciated the fact that he would 
be accused of enmity to the switchmen unless he 
did what he of course knew before he left here, 
was not only illegal but unwise and unjust, and 
the accusation now made is not a surprise, though 
its source is surprising to us. The Canadian Pa- 
cific did not discharge all conductors and brake- 
men and Sweeney was not “implored" to give 
assistance. Jusc as soon as the strike on the Ca- 
nadian Pacific was declared, Clark sent the fol- 
lowing message to the executives of all the other 
organizations, including the grand master of the 
S. M. A. A.: 

"Legal strike conductors and trainmen de- 
clared on Canadian Pacific west of Fort William, 
to-night." 
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This message was sent from Cedar Rapids and 
to the date of this writing no reply has ever been 
received from the grand master of the S. M. A. 

A. , nor the slightest acknowledgement of its re- 
ceipt. On the same date, March 16th, Wilkinson 
sent Sweeney a message stating that the C. P, 
had locked out conductors and brakemen who re- 
fused to withdraw from the organizations and 
stand by the company in case of a strike. This 
message contained the following: ‘ So far as is 
consistent with your laws, we appeal to you to 
aid us to the extent of your ability." It was sent 
without Clark's knowledge, but as be did 
not notify Sweeney to the contrary, he, of 
course, had a right to consider it an appeal for 
aid from the Order and the Trainmen. But it 
will be particularly noticed that this appeal did 
not request a violation of law, but was simply to 
request only that which could be given consistent- 
ly with the laws of the S. M. A. A., and we now 
wish to ask the editor of the Age of Labor what 
assistance was given in response to this request? 
Sweeney replied to it, that his members would not 
interfere, but no assistance was given, and those 
interested had just as much, if not more, reason 
to denounce Sweeney as a "traitor" and to accuse 
him of enmity toward the conductors and brake- 
men and a desire for their defeat tnan the switch- 
men or their injudicious ally has to cry traitor 
now. The statement that the C. P. strike was 
won by the help of those who had no grievance 
and no constitutional right to strike, is false, as 
we believe the author of the article well knew, 
for we credit him with too much intelligence to 
be ignorant. He will probably plead not guilty 
and that he refers to the engineers who acted as 
arbitrators, but the sentence is none the less 
false, for its very apparent intent is to persuade 
its readers that the switchmen did aid the strikers 
and that it was by their aid that the strike was 
won, but if there was a member or officer of the 
S. M. A. A. who in the slightest degree inter- 
ested himself or in any way aided the strikers, 
will the Journal (or the St. Louis Chronicle ,) kind- 
ly advise us. The Order of Railway Conductors 
and its officers highly appreciated the feeling 
which induced prominent members of the B. of 
L. E. to proffer their services to bring about a 
settlement, and we believe the same is true of the 

B. of R. T. and its officers, but the engineers 
were not asked to violate their laws nor to strike 
in violation of them; they were not even asked 
not to haul trains manned hy scabs, and notwith- 
standing the effort of the article to influence a be- 
lief that the switchmen won the C. P. strike for 
the conductors and brakemen, they did abso- 
lutely nothing, and the officers did not even ex- 
press a friendly wish; while it is a fact that the 
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grand chief of the B. of L. E. and the grand 
master of the B. of L. F. did respond promptly 
with good wishes and the offer of such assistance 
as they could legally give. 

Brother Clark went to Buffalo at a considera- 
ble expense to himself personally, postponing 
other important business in order t» comply with 
Sweeney's request for a conference and with a 
definite purpose to give such aid to the strikers 
and to the grand master of the S. M. A. A. as he 
could We believe that the others went with just 
as sincere a purpose, and we further believe that 
they did give material aid and that the effect to 
the strikers and their organization would have 
been far more disastrous than it was. had it not 
been for the influence of these three men in the 
conference. The strike was definitely and finally 
lost before the conference was asked for and 
those who were asked to come to Buffalo were 
never notified of the strike in any way and did 
not even know that it was legally authorized un- 
til their arrival in Buffalo. It is also stated that 
the "rank and file were eager" to engage in a 
strike to aid the switchmen. This is another 
falsehood, as the "rank and file" were not eager 
to strike, but on the contrary, so far as members 
of the Order were concerned, they unanimously 
expressed the opinion that the strike was lost and 
that it was extremely unfair for the switchmen to 
ask or even expect that other employes should 
strike on lines between Buffalo and New York 
and between Buffalo and Chicago when the 
switchmen at every point except Buffalo, on all 
the roads interested, were working regularly. In 
other words Sweeney could not, or at least did 
not, induce his own men to aid their Buffalo 
brethren, but it seems expected the brakemen, 
conductors and firemen to strike to aid them, 
while their own members continued at work, and 
because of their declination to be so foolishly in- 
volved in a lost cause, they are "traitors." 

We say brakemen, conductors and firemen 
only, because it seems nothing was expected from 
the engineers, and the Journal has no word of 
censure for their grand chief, who declined to re- 
spond to the call for a conference. 

The article, as it appear in the Chronicle, is ex- 
tended somewhat and the extension is in the way 
of a requiem for railway organizations, which Mr. 
Rogers pronounces dead beyond resurrection. 
Some of these organizations have been pro- 
nounced dead heretofore, the funeral procession 
marshaled and the eulogies pronounced, and they 
are yet on earth. In fact, they have an obstinate 
habit of declining to die in accordance with the 
pronunciamentos of would-be autocrats and dic- 
tators who assume to direct the labor world, and 


it is quite probable that they may iollow the es- 
tablished precedent in this instance and decline 
to be dead or even to discontinue procuring bene- 
fits for their members, just as they have in the 
past. With the facts before them, railway em- 
ployes will not be long in deciding as to who are 
"traitors" to the organizations, and the cause of 
labor and their decision will entirely acquit execu- 
tives who decline to violate law and sacrifice 
their own members in a hopeless cause that was 
lost by mismanagement from its incipiency.and so 
plainly lost that switchmen employed by the roads 
involved refused to join in the melee. They may 
not so readily acquit the self-appointed leaders 
and prophets whose disappointed ambition leads 
them 'to accuse of dishonesty and treason all 
who differ with them and whose consuming jeal- 
ousy of the success of others impels them to en- 
deavor to tear down rather than build up, unless 
they can be the dictators. Just how far the fact 
that Mr. Rogers is not now a member of any 
railway organization and probably cannot be a 
member of any, influences his opinion, that or- 
ganization of railway employes is a failure we 
leave our readers to determine. 


THE WAGES OF RAILWAY EMPLOYES. 

The Railway Age for September 30th, pub- 
lishes an article under the heading of "The 
Wages of Railway Employes," in which it at- 
tempts to prove that no increase can be made in 
the present wages paid to employes. It says: 

There are about 860,000 employes in the service 
of the railways of the United States. An increase 
in wages of 30 cents a day to all employes (sup- 
posing one-half of the entire number to work on 
Sundays and the other half to be paid for only six 
days in the week) would make — being $101.70 to 
the man a year — a total increase in payment for 
wages on ail the railways of $87,000,000 annual^. 
But during the year 1891 the entire amount oi 
money paid in dividends on all the stock of sll 
the railways of the country only amounted to 
$89,000,000. So that a general increase in wages 
of only 30 cents a day would just about wipe out 
the entire revenue of the railways of the United 
States available for dividends. 

As a matter of fact the results would be even 
more appalling than the above statement indi- 
cates. 

The dividends which are paid are paid on the 
stock of a comparatively small number of compa- 
nies. Of the entire amount of stock of all rail- 
ways in the country (amounting to some $4,5°°'" 
ooo.ooo) nearly $3,000,000,000 are already unpro- 
ductive of revenue, or about 64 per cent. The 
least productive lines of course are those of the 
west and southwest. But the employes are scat- 
tered all over *he country, and the burden of in- 
creased wage payment would have to be borne m 
the southwest as well as in New England. Thus, 
there are 20.000 employes in the state of Texas— 
which at 30 cents a day amounts to over $2,000,- 
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ooo annually. But in the interstate commerce 
commission's territorial division, which includes 
the state of Texas, the “total dividends" were 
something less than $4,000, and, in the language 
of the statistician to the commission, “net earn- 
ings were a minus quantity." Where would those 
$2,000,000 for an increase in wages come from? 
Where is any increase in expenses, for that mat- 
ter, for wages or any other purpose, to come from 
for the railways of Texas? 

Take again any of t£e larger granger roads, 
employing from 25,0:0 to 30,000 men. The in- 
crease of 30 cents a day would mean to such a 
road from $2,500,000 to $3,000. 000 a year. What 
road could pay that? 

A general increase of wages to all railway em- 
ploy^ of even 10 cents a day would, within two 
years, send two-thirds at least of the companies, 
which are nominally solvent to-day, into bank- 
ruptcy; and would produce such a universal 
panic, such an utter wreck of credit, that every 
employ^ would suffer fifty times more than he 
would gain by any advance. 

These are facts. Anybody can verify the fig- 
ures in a few minutes. But we conjecture that 
they are facts which neither the railway employes, 
as a whole, nor the public at all understand at 
present. 

It is unquestionably hard for a man to work 
and have to support himself and perhaps a family 
on $1.50 or $1 .80 a day. But it is also hard for 
the people who have saved up their money all 
their lives and invested in railway securities, to 
find, in their old age, that the securities are 
worthless. Aft present the amount of money paid 
annually in their pay rolls by all the railway com- 
panies of the country is abount $250,000,000— 
though there have not apparently been any exact 
figures compiled covering this question. The 
amount paid to stockholders is, as has been said, 
*89.000,000. It is impossible to strike a balance 
auday what would be a just proportion for the 
stockholders and the laborers respectively to re- 
ceive of the proceeds of the railways. Of course 
without the laborers the stockholders' property 
would produce no revenue at all. And con- 
versely without the stockholders there would be 


The trouble with the article and with the posi- 
tion of the Age, is that its argument is founded 
upon the assumption that no matter what the in- 
debtedness or stock of a railway company is, it 
should pay a dividend upon both, and that a 
railway that actually cost and is actually worth, 
according to the sworn testimony of its owners 
and representatives, but $8,000 or $10,000 per 
mile, should pay a dividend on capitalization of 
$40,000 to $60,000 per mile. It utterly ignores 
the fact that in many instances the bonds alone 
represent more than the cost or honest value of 
the road, and that the stock was a gratuity to the 
bond purchasers, and that in the majority of 
cases the bondholders who are pretty % certain to 
get a fair rate of interest on a considerably larger 
sum than they originally invested, also bold the 
stock. That a general increase of wages would 
place many roads in the hands of receivers is not 
altogether improbable, but that employes would 
suffer thereby is not so certain nor is it even 
probable in our opinion. That they would suffer 
“fifty times more than would be gained by any 
advance," is a statement that is simply absurd. 
It is a fact that, as a rule, employes are better 
paid on a road that is in a receivers hands than 
oa many others, and the Age will find it a difficult 
matter to sustain its assertion by a single instance 
in the past. If a sale under foreclosure meant a 
reorganization at a fair valuation, it would be an 
unmixed benefit if a great many railways were 
forced into bankruptcy, but unfortunately it does 
sot mean anything of the kind. The heavy bond- 
holders freeze out the smaller ones and any out- 
side stockholders, buy the road, and immediately 
issue to themselves a new supply of stock and 
recommence the wail of legislative restriction 
that will not allow them to earn a fair return 


00 property for the laborers to be engaged upon. 
The difference, however, is that the pay rolls 
most be paid, while a dividend can be passed. 

60th the railway owners and the railway em- 
ployes have suffered enough under stress of the 
constantly declining rates through the united in- 
fluence of excessive competition and adverse leg- 
islation. The owners have suffered most and 
their profits have now been reduced to a point 
where any material increase in wages at their ex- 
pense is out of the question. Even a total sacri- 
fice of their entire interests would afford only a 
triflag relief when divided among all the em- 
ployes. With rates and earnings at their present 
level any general increase of wages on railways is 
hopelessly impossible. But a general increase is 
only an aggregation of individual increases, and 
before any particular class of railway men make 
np their minds that they are aggrieved and ought 
to receive higher pay, it is well that they should 
understand these facts. Before they can pay 
more money the railways must earn more. Tney 
cannot, for any length of time, pay out moneys 
which they do not receive. 


upon their stock and even prevents them from do- 
ing justice to the employd. These facts l^ave 
often been repeated, but are always ignored. If the 
employ^ is in duty bound to recoup the innocent 
stockholders who have purchased stock presented 
to the bondholders, than there should perhaps be 
no further advance in wages, but we can hardly 
bring ourselves to believe it is the duty of the 
employ^ to atone for the wrong doings of others. 
The time is coming when some of the water will 
be squeezed out of railway stocks and bonds, and 
when it does come, it will be demonstrated that 
there is room for an increase in wages, a decrease 
in rates, and yet the roads be able to pay a fair 
return on the value of the properties. If south- 
western roads are such poor property, it is siugu- 
lar that New York millionaires hang on to them 
with such tenacity and that they are continually 
adding to their millions by these same roads. If 
Texas roads are as bad as the Age would have us 
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believe and the writer were Wizard Gould for in- 
stance, he would immediately give them to his 
bitterest enemy. It is, alas, too true that * 'neither 
the railway employes as a whole nor the public, 
at all, understand" the facts, if ' 'a total sacrifice 
of their (the ownir’s) entire interests would afford 
only a trifling relief when divided among all the 
employes,” and it leads us to wonder why railway 
owners so strenuously oppose all propositions 
looking to the purchase of the railways by the 
government. One would suppose that they would 
be glad indeed to be rid of them at any price, and 
that they would eagerly embrace any oppor- 
tunity to unload such an unsatisfactory inv st- 
ment. 


RATE REGULATION IN TEXAS. 

The railway question in Texas seems to be 
somewhat mixed at present, the United States 
Circuit Court having virtually annulled the law 
providing for the commission as well as the rates 
fixed by it. The decision seems to be, not that 
the state has no right or power to restrict rates, 
but that it has no power to make rates so low that 
the railway companies can not make a fair return 
on the capital invested. We are not familiar with 
the law of Texas, but if it provides that the com- 
mission may make rates that shall compel the 
companies to operate their roads at a loss, and 
that shall prevent an appeal to the courts for a 
decision as to the reasonableness of the rates 
made, it certainly should be pronounced invalid. 
There certainly can be no question as to the right 
of a state to control railway rates within a rea- 
sonable limit as that right has been affirmed by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and it 
has also been decided in a Federal Court, in an 
Iowa case, that the commissioner's rates shall be 
considered reasonable, and that if the companies 
appeal to the courts, the burden rests upon them 
to show that such rates are not reasonable. In 
the Texas cases, the contention seems to have 
been as to whetner or not the commissioners 
rates should be enforced in advance of a decision 
of the courts; in an Iowa case, if we remember 
correctly, an injunction was issued prohibiting 
the enforcement of the commissioner’s rates until 
such a decision could be had. We are not well 
enough informed as to the situation in Texas to 
form any kind of an opinion as to the justice of 
the rates fixed by the commission, but we do 
know that in some instances, those rates have 
been of benefit to the state and its citizens and 
railway employes. It is a fact that has been de- 
monstrated too many times to be now questioned, 
that the great railway companies discriminate 
jargely in favor of through freight, and in favor 


of the large commercial centers as against any 
of the thriving local cities; the wholesale mer- 
chant in Dallas, Fort Worth or any other Texas 
town being at a disadvantage as compared to the 
St. Louis or New Orleans merchant.. In any 
event it seems to us that it would be well for the 
employes of the state to be a little careful of their 
action and not permit themselves to be used by 
the corporations as against the people of Texas. 
The interests of all, as citizens of the state, are 
identical, and it is for the interests of the farmer 
as well as of the employ^ that the railroads shonid 
prosper, and that they should earn a fair return on 
the capital actually invested. It certainly is not 
to the interest of the employes that they should 
antagonize the great farming interests of the 
state, nor that either they or the farmer should 
assist the railroads to pay a dividend on stocb 
and bonds largely in excess of the actual value 
of the roads. Texas will have a railway commis- 
sion; if the decision of Judge McCormick does, 
as it now seems, practically invalidate the entire 
commission law and makes the commission use- 
less, and shall be affirmed by the Supreme Coart, 
another law will soon be enacted that will be 
constitutional, and that the railways will not be 
able to set aside, and the state will regulate rail- 
way rates and prevent in some degree at least, 
the discrimination and extortion that has probably 
been practiced in Texas as well as in other states, 
and it seems to us that if the employes now take 
an active part in behalf of the corporations.it 
will simply result in their being finally ground 
between the upper and nether millstones of the 
corporations and the agricultural interests. We 
regret to note that political clubs are being formed 
through the solicitation of corporation aged* 
whose avowed purpose is opposition to the com* 
mission. It certainly seems to us that no matter 
what the convictions of an employ^ may be, it 
would be much better for him to quietly act upon 
them and not make himself conspicuous by way 
of organizing against any legislation. A promi- 
nent conductor and member of the Order writes 
us from Denison, that the action of the commis- 
sion has certainly made much more business for 
the railways in the state, and that home manu- 
factories and industries have certainly been fos- 
tered and benefitted by it. Another friend writes 
The Conductor, that prior to the organization 
of the commission the S. P., H. & T. C., Tex. C. 
and the western division of the T. & P. railways 
hauled all their coal from the Indian territory be- 
cause coal rates in Texas were so high that 
coal from the mines less than hundred miles west 
of Fort Worth could not be used, but that since 
the commissioner's rates have been in use, prac- 
tically all the coal used has come from those 
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mines. Since the redaction of rates, the salt 
works on the T. & P. have been shipping twelve 
to fifteen cars of salt per day ; and using eight «to 
ten cars of coal per day; before the reduc- 
tion, the salt industry was practically dead on 
account of prohibitory railway rates for the 
“short haul." Undoubtedly many other in- 
stances could be cited by those acquainted with the 
situation. 

At a mass meeting held in Fort Worth in Jan- 
uary last, by railway employes of the state, it 
was decided to request recognition of the employes 
and they named a member of the Order as a can- 
didate to the state legislature. When the nomi- 
nating convention was held, this member was 
defeated for the nomination by delegates, some 
of them railway officials, who were largely selected 
by employes, but who were influenced by the 
companies, who feared that they could pot con- 
trol this member in their own interests. This is 
the same old story; the companies promise any- 
thiogand everything to the employes, but the 
moment they ask for any legislation, they find 
companies, unanimously arrayed against them 
If the railway employes of Texas ever expect to 
gain anything in the way of legislation for them- 
selves, or even hold what they have, they should 
not array themselves in opposition to that large 
class who are interested in fair and reasonable 
rates. Another intelligent conductor writing 
from the Lone Star state, says “the people— and 
by that I mean the large majority who are deter- 
mined sooner or later, to put a stop to unjustly 
high rates, and to the unfair discriminations that 
now exist — are willing to give the employes a 
hearing and fair treatment at all • times, and their 
representatives in the legislature are our friends 
if we do not make them enemies, but nc fortun- 
ately, the poor, deluded employe, who thinks he 
is smart enough to take care of himself, always 
votes against his own interests, provided his em- 
ployers give him a little “taffy.” It seems to me 
it is nearly time they were opening their eyes, 
but they don’t seem to learn anything." 


THE B., C. R. & N. AND THE O. ot R. T. 

As is probably known to most of our readers 
before this time, the O. of R. T. and the B., C. 
R. & N. railway have been engaged in a straggle 
in which the former was defeated, and while we 
regret to be obliged to chronicle the defeat of any 
labor organization, there are some things con- 
nected with this strike whic|| should be of benefit 
for the future. 

So many conflicting and erroneous statements 
have been made in regard to the matter that, in 


justice to ourselves and the Order, we deem it our 
duty to correct some of them. 

In the first place the strike was, in our opinion, 
ill-advised and untimely. The B., C. R. & N. 
has a reputation for treating its employes better 
than almost any railroad in the country, and we 
know that the reputation is weT- -earned, and be- 
lieve that there was really no cause for the strike. 
We do not care to take up the matter in detail and 
do not consider it necessary, further than to say 
that after the break in the ranks of the members, 
it should have been apparent to the officers of the 
organization, that no matter how Just their cause 
might have been, it was a hopeless one. It has 
been stated in the daily papers that the company 
refused to recognize the organization and that 
this refusal was the principal cause of the strike. 
This is untrue. The organization was fully rec- 
ognized and its committee and the grand officers 
received as representatives of the organization. 
The schedule requested by the telegraphers was 
agreed upon between Brother Ramsey and Super- 
intendent Williams in every point but one, and 
that was the minimum salary for operators, Mr. 
Ramsey insisting that the minimum should be 
$45 per month for every or any person who did 
any operating, while Mr. Williams declined to 
concede this point. He offered to make a $45 
minimum on the main line, but refused to do it 
on the branches. On this difference, and this 
alone, as we were informed by Grand Chief Ram- 
sey himself, the strike was ordered. On the 
second day of the strike, the writer was asked by 
some of those interested to intercede and en- 
deavor to procure a settlement. He did so, and, 
after an extended discussion, expressed the opin- 
ion to Messrs. Ramsey and Thurston that the 
strike was lost and advised them to accept the 
terms then offered. The strike was a failure 
from the start, for the reason that but compara- 
tively few of the operators went out. The offi- 
cers of the O. of R. T. claimed that from 160 to 
200 men struck, but they were very badly informed, 
for, from the best information that we have been 
able to obtain from all sources, principally 
from trainmen, there were not to exceed 75 or 80 
who really struck, for quite a number who made 
belipve strike, were out only a few minutes In 
some instances and a few hours in others, and of 
over 1000 miles of road, there was not fifty where 
some one was not at work, and on some divisions 
not a single man went out. The other organ- 
izations have been censured for not joining 
in the fray, but it should be remembered that none 
of them were consulted in any way and no aid 
was asked until after the strike was lost, except 
that before any schedule had been formulated 
and while the O of R. T- committee were talking 
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of preposterous demands which they said must be 
conceded or a strike would result, members of Val- 
ley City Division No 58 were asked to pledge their 
support to the telegraphers in the event of a 
strike and without any opportunity ef having any 
voice in the matter. This they very properly de- 
clined to do. 

Finally, by request of Bro. Ramsey, Grand 
Chief Conductor Clark and the writer called on 
Mr Williams to try again to find some way to end 
the strike. We found that gentleman very ready 
to discuss the matter and to demonstrate plainly 
the situation the road was in and his wish for a 
cessation of the trouble. On our return, the 
situation was plainly placed before Bro, Ramsey, 
and upon his expressing a willingness to declare 
the strike off, a memorandum of our under- 
standing of the position of the company, as 
stated by Mr. Williams, wss drawn up, and with 
this memorandum and an order from Bro. Ram- 
sey ending the strike, we again returned to Mr. 
Williams' office, asked him to read the memoran- 
dum and, if correct, to certify it, and when he 
did so, the order ending the strike was given him. 
There was no agreement between the O. of R T. 
and the company signed by any one. The only 
agreement in existence, is an agreement between 
Mr. Williams and the officers of the Order as to 
the correctness of the statements made by the 
latter to Bro.‘ Ramsey. We believe that under 
the circumstances we obtained favorable terms for 
the telegraphers, as the company had it in its 
power to end the existence of the O. of R. T. 
on its lines, unless outside help was given them. 
It is a disagreeable fact, but one that is neverthe- 
less true, that the telegraphers gained nothing 
and lost much, but there is nothing to be gained 
by misrepresentation, and the easiest way to dis- 
pose of a disagreeable truth is to face it squarely 
and manfully. 

As to threats made that the telegraphers will 
take the places of the B. C. R. & N. conductors 
when they strike, only those who are as well in- 
formed (?) as are some of the editorial writers 
who have commented on the strike, can estimate 
them at their true value. 

Much has also been said of the alleged action 
of the company in dismissing a train dispatcher 
for the sole purpose of disorganizing the teleg- 
egrapbers, and it is charged that the dismissal 
was solely because of his membership in the or- 
ganization. The dispatcher in question is an old 
and warm personal friend of the writer, and no 
one regretted his dismissal more, yet as near as 
we are able to learn the facts, he deserved pun- 
ishment, and the only question is, as to whether 
dismissal was not too severe, in considera- 


tion of long years of service that had been given. 

A member of the Order who was slightly coo- 3 
cerned in the same matter, would have had no rea- 1 
son to complain if he had received 4 ‘ten days." The 
writer does not believe that a single person has ■ ; 
ever been discriminated against on the B., C. R. & 

N. on account of membership in any organization, 
while on the contrary, we know that many em* 3 
ployes have received favorable consideration be- ! 1 
cause of their membership in organizations. 

The break in the ranks of the O. of R. T., re- | 
ferred to above, was caused by the action of the 3 
Cedar Rapids train dispatchers, who at first were 3 
the prime movers in asking for a schedule, bat 
who basely deserted their fellows. Had the dis- 
patchers, who occupy a sort of semi-official poa- ■ 
tion, kept their fingers out in the first place, there 
would have been no good cause for finding fault 
with them for aiding the company, but after using 
their "official” influence to get the operators into 
the trouble, their desertion deserves the severest 
censure. 


SAFETY APPLIANCES AGAIN. 

September 28th, in Chicago, was held a meet- 
ing of representatives of several of the railway 
organizations to discuss the coupler question. 
The meeting was called by Bro. A. D. Shaw, of 
the Yard masters, and was attended by represents- 
tives of the O. of R. C., B. of R. T., S. M. A. 
A., B. of L. F., B. of L. E., Carmen and Car In- 
spectors. Bro. Shaw was selected as chairman 
and Bro. Coe, of the Switchmen, as secretary. 
After a full discussion, the following resolutions 
were adopted and a committee was appointed to 
draft a memorial- to congress, which is to be pm* 
sented by representatives from the organization: 

Whereas, The speedy adoption of soma ini- 
form type of automatic coupler and cootinuou* 
power brakes is, to the employes, the esmntial 
point in this connection; be it 

Resolved , That we endorse the amendment pre- 
sented by Senator Cullom to House bill, Calen- 
dar No. 1048, H. R. 9350, with the exceptions 
following: . 

We believe the practical men who use these ap- 
pliances to be more competent to express intelli- 
gent opinions as to the practicability of any de- 
vice than those who have no practical experience, 
and believe they should have representation in 
the selection of any type or device to be used. 

In the absence of any other amendments to the 
bill, we believe a limit should be placed upon the 
time within which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission shall decide upon the type to be used in 
case, under the provisions of the bill, the ques- 
tion comes to them for decision. 

The bill, as it was amended by the Senate com- 
mittee, is given below, and it will undoubtedly 
come before the Senate for action soon after the 
second session assembles. If passed by the Sen- 
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ate it mast be returned to the House for re enact- 
ment as amended. There is little doubt but the 
House will pass favorably upon any bill satisfac- 
tory to the employes that may be passed by the 
Senate, bat if employes wish to have any voice 
or representation in the choice of the coupler to 
be used, they should immediately bring all 
possible influence to bear upon Senators and 
Representatives. See and talk with them, 'ex- 
plaining what is wanted. In districts where con- 
gressmen are to be chosen this fall, secure pledges 
from the candidates of all parties if possible, and 
impress upon their minds that we believe as a 
matter of right and justice and in the interest of 
life and limb, provision should be made for rep- 
resentation of the great organizations of employes 
in the selection of any coupler, for it is through 
your organizations that you can best be heard. 
If impossible to see them, write a personal letter 
to tbe Congressman from your district and to both 
the Senators from yoar state. Let every wife, 
mother, sister, daughter and sweatheart write. 
Soch individual appeals are the ones that will in- 
fluence action. Petitions are useless and but 
little, if any, attention is paid to them by anyone, 
for the reason that signatures to any kind of a 
petition can always be secured. It is the appeal 
from the homo and the heart that will be heeded. 

An act to promote the safety of employes and 
travelers upon railroads by compelling common 
carriers engaged in interstate commerce to equip 
their cars with automatic couplers and continu- 
ous brakes, and the locomotives with driving 
wheel brakes, and for other purposes. 

Be it muted by the Senate and the Home of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled: 

Section i That from and after 'the first day of 
January, 1895, it shall be unlawful for any com- 
mon carrier engaged in interstate commerce by 
railroad, to use on its lines any locomotive engine 
in moving interstate traffic not equipped with a 
power driving-wheel brake and appliances for 
operating tbe train brake system, or to run any 
train in such traffic after said date that has not a 
sufficient number of cars in it so equipped with 
power or train brakes that the engineer on the lo- 
comotive drawing such train can control its speed 
without requiring brakemen to use the comm n 
hand brakes for that purpose 

Sec. 2. That on and after the first day of Janu- 
ary, 1898, it shall be unlawful for any such com- 
mon carrier to haul or permit to be hauled or 
used on its line any car used in moving interstate 
traffic not equipped with couplers uniform in type 
and action, coupling automatically by impact, 
and which can be uncoupled without the necessi- 
ty of men going between the ends of the cars. 
And said uniform automatic coupler shall always 
he of the standard type established by such com- 
mon carriers controlling 75 per centum of the 
cars nsed in such traffic. Said common carriers 
shall report to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion within one year from the date of the passage 
of this act the standard type of automatic coup- 
lers so established, but on failure to do ho the said 
commission shall designate and publish properly 
the type of couplerr to be used. 

Sec. 3 That when any person, firm, company 
or corporation engaged in interstate commerce by 
railroad shall have equipped a sufficient number 
of its cars to comply with the provisions of sec- 
tion one of this act, it may lawfully refuse to re- 
ceive from connecting lines of road or shippers 
any cars not equipped sufficiently in accordance 
with the first section of this act, with such power 
or train brakes as will work and readily inter- 
change with the brakes in use on its own cars, as 
required by this act. 

Sec. 4. That from and after the first day of 
July, 1893, until otherwise ordered by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, it shall be unlawful 
for any railroad company to use any car in inter- 
state commerce that is not provided with secure 
grab irons or hand holds in the ends and sides of 
each car for the greater security to men in coup- 
ling and uncoupling cars. 

Sec. 5. That within 90 days from tbe passage 
of this act the American Railway Association is 
authorized hereby to designate to the Interstate 
Commerce Commi^ion the standard height of 
drawbars for freight cars, measured perpendicular 
from the level of the top of the rails to the cen- 
ters of the drawbars, and shall fix a maximum 
variation from such standard height to be allowed 
between the drawbars of empty and loaded cars. 
Upon their determination being certified to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, said commis- 
sion shall at once give notice of the standard 
fixed upon to all common carriers, owners or 
lessees engaged in interstate commerce in the 
United States by such means as the commission 
may deem proper, and thereafter all cars built or 
sent to the shops for general repairs shall be of 
that standard. But should said association fail 
to determine a standard as above provided, it 
shall be the auty of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to do so. And after July 1, 1893, no 
cars, either loaded or unloaded, shall be used in 
interstate traffic which do not comply with the 
standard above provided for. 

Sec. 6 That any such common carrier using 
any locomotive engine, running any train, or haul- 
ing or permitting to be hauled or used on its line 
any car in violation of any of the provisions of 
this act, shall be liable to a penalty of $100 for 
each and every such violation, to be recovered in a 
suit or suits to be brought by theiUnited States Dis- 
trict Attorney in the District Court of the United 
States having jurisdiction in the locality where 
such violation shall have been committed, and it 
shall be the duty of such District Attorney to 
bring such suits upon duly verified information 
being lodged with hini of such violation having 
occurred. And it shall also be the duty of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to lodge with 
the" proper District Attorneys information of any 
such violations as may come to its knowledge. 

Sec. 7. That the Interstate Commerc ; Commis- 
sion may from time to time, upon full hearing 
and for good cause, extend the period within which 
any common carrier shall comply with the pro- 
visions of this act. 
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A TWO AND ONE HALF MILLION STEAL. 

There seems to be considerable dissatisfaction 
on account of the fact that the recent session of 
congress appropriated but half of the sum asked 
for by the management of the Columbian exhibi- 
tion, but it certainly seems to us that such dis- 
satisfaction can only arise from a misapprehen- 
sion of the facts or on account of partisan feeling. 
When an exhibition in commemoration of the 
four hundredth anniversary of the discovery ot 
America was first proposed, there was a great 
rivalry as to the location. A great many pledges 
were made to influence the action of congress in 
the selection of the place, and among them Chicago 
pledged itself that if that city was selected the 
government would not be asked for a cent of 
money — Chicago and its citizens would provide 
all the necessary capital — and it is fair to suppose 
that this pledge had no little influence in the 
selection. It therefore surprised a good many 
people when at the first opportunity, the manage- 
ment come to congress with a request for a gift of 
five millions. They did not ask, as in the case 
of the centennial exhibition, for a loan, but for a 
present of an enormous sum of money. The 
sum of five millions was not given, but half of it 
was, and a provision made for a special coinage 
of the sum into “souvenir" half dollars, and the 
thrifty management now proposes to make the 
full five millions by compelling the public to pay 
them a dollar or more for each one of these 
halves. It is stated that there is a “sucker born 
every minute," and if it is demonstrated that two 
and a half millions of people can be found who 
will buy these “souvenirs" we shall credit the 
absolute truth of the saying. There is a great 
out-cry about the hackmen of Chicago, who, it 
seems, have formed a “combine," and secured a 
contract with the management to furnish car- 
riages on the opening day for $22 each, the total 
amount of the contract being over $20,000. So 
far as we are concerned, while we believe the 
charge of $22 per day is robbery, it seems to us 
that it is simply robbery of robbers, and so we 
don’t feel very bad over it, and very likely it will 
have an extremely good effect in the way of a 
warning of what may be expected by those who 
are expected to buy the half dollars at the dutch- 
man's “one per cent" profit. It should be clearly 
understood by all that the Columbian exposition 
is not a government show, and that the men who 
control it are a corporation organized under the 
laws of Illinois to make money. They, or the 
most of them, are not “in it” for the glory of the 
United States, nor for “their health." It is 
purely and wholly a business matter, and they 
wish to discount possible failure in advance, by 


putting i uto their pockets all that by any hook 
or crook they can succeed in plundering from 
others, and the hackmen of Chicago have only 
followed the example set for them by the man- 
agement. Congress had already provided a 
liberal sum for the government building and ex- 
hibit, but if it was not sufficient there are few 
people who would object to a further appropria- 
tion of five or even ten millions of dollars if it 
should be confined to a government exhibit only, 
but when it comes to making an appropriation 
for a private corporation it is another matter 
entirely, and we can see no more reason why an 
Illinois corporation should receive a present of 
the people’s money than that the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors should receive such a gift. All 
honor to those congressmen who openly and con- 
sistently opposed the robbery from beginning to 
end. 


COMPULSORY INSURANCE. 

When the Pennsylvania Relief Department 
was first organized and its regulations made pub- 
lic, The RailwAy Conductors’ Monthly, then 
edited by the writer, criticised the plan, and one 
of the points to which we took exception was 
that it compelled the employd who became a 
member to sign what has long been known among 
employes as a “death warrant;" that is, an agree- 
ment or contract relieving the company from all 
liability for injury, no matter how occasioned. 
Subsequent to this criticism, it was announced 
that this and other objectionable features bad 
been removed. In April, 1889, Geo. W. Lo»* 
was injured on the, “Pan Handle," and, being a 
member of the Relief, received some $600 lot 
disability. He' claims lo be permanently 
and has entered suit against the company for 
$1^,000, and for its defense the company set* up 
a rule of the Relief providing that members who 
draw a benefit from the Relief department re- 
lease the company from liability. In some states 
there is a law making such a contract, void and if 
we are not mistaken it has been held in some few 
courts that such a contract is void without any 
special provision in the law, as being against pub- 
lic policy. It is to be hoped that Ohio courts, 
where this suit is brought, will so hold, although 
no fault could be found if it should decide that 
the amount contributed by the company to the 
$600 should be deducted from the amount of 
damages given. In that case it would be found 
that the company contributed but very little of 
the amount and that the employes have paid the 
most of it. Certainly the company should no* 
be relieved from responsibility on account of any 
contributions made by its employes. 
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The Galaxy of Music for October, with its 
forty-four pages of vocal and instrumental gems, 
lies before us. Among the songs we find selec- 
tions by Gounod, Reyloff, Randegger and Clif- 
ton. The instrumental part is by Delibes Spin- 
dler, Czibulka, etc. The price, io cents a copy 
cr Si a year, is the most wonderful thing about 
the Galaxy. May be had from all news dealers or 
from the publisher, F. Trifet, 408 Washington 
“street, Boston. Mass. 

The Nrd) York Musical Echo is on our table and 
from this number we judge that it is a publica- 
tion that will repay the attention of any musician. 
The Jnne number contains three instrumental 
pieces and three new songs; any one of the six is 
worth more than the price of the number. The 
£< 4 <ms$i 50 per annum or 15 cents per number 
and can be obtained through any music dealer 
or by addressing the publishers, The New York 
Musical Echo Co , Broadway Theatre building, 
New York. 

The October number of Scribner's Magazine be • 
gins a group of articles on "The World's Fair at 
Chicago," with a picturesque description by H. 
C. Bonner of "The Making of the White City.” 
Mr. Banner looks with appreciation and surprise 
on the wonderful transformation which a year has 
made in the waste and desolate sandy plain which 
has now become the the "site of such a group of 
buildings as has never before been assembled for 
such a purpose, on such a scale, within such a 
time, and io such condition. ” 

Outing for October opens with the first install- 
ment of a descriptive article, "Through Daikest 
America," by Trumbull White. Tue author and 
his wife, last season, voyaged in a small canoe 
from Lake Superior through the little known 
boundary waters between Minnesota and north- 
ern Ontario, to the beautiful Lake of the Woods. 
Mrs. White is one of the first white women to 
traverse the route, and the many adventures 
which befell the lady and her husband are admir- 
ably described in a well- written article, which 
also carries numerous illustrations. 

The Columbus interest culminates, as it should, 
in the October Century , contemporaneously with 
the celebration at New York and Chicago, the 
frontispiece being the newly brought out "Lotto” 
portrait of Columbus, owned by Mr J. W. Ells- 
worth, of Chicago. It is accompanied by an ex- 
planatory paper by the critic John C. Van Dyke. 
In the same number, the Spanish statesman, Cas- 
telar, writes of Columbus’s homeward voyage 
after the great discovery; and the architect Van 
Brunt describes the Fisheries building, the ex- 
quisite Art building, and the United States Gov- 
ernment Building at the World’s Fair. In addi- 


tion to this is an editorial on the Fair, in which 
it is declared that Chicago, in the housing of 
the World’s Fair, has not only equaled 
but has surpassed Paris. The editor adds, "We 
shall have an exhibition more dignified, beautiful, 
and truly artistic than any the world has seen.” 

The October number of the Jenness Miller Il- 
lustrated Monthly is quite up to its usual high 

standard The frontispiece is a handsome full- 

length portrait of a charming American girl who 
has become prominent in English social and po- 
litical life — Lady Randolph Churchill. There is 
also a handsome picture and a kindly sketch of 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, from the pen of Mrs. 
Augustus Sala. Mrs. Jenness Miller has a timely 
and interesting article, and other well known 
writers contribute seasonable and interesting pa- 
pers. A copy of "Comprehensive Physical Cul- 
ture,” by Mabel Jenness (an illustrated book of 
227 pages) is given to each yearly subscriber 
sending $r. 

Very well informed people have but little con- 
ception of the ten great railways, whose net work 
of rails copers the United States — several of them 
have a length of more than ten thousand miles 
each. How these systems came to exist in their 
present vast dimensions, the territory which they 
cover, the causes which have led to their develop- 
ment and their future possibilities and probabili- 
ties, will form the subject of a series of papors 
which will appear in the Cosmopolitan Magazine. 
The first of this series is by President Plant, the 
head of the extensive Plant s> stem of railways 
and steamers, and appears in the October issue of 
the Cosmopolitan , covering the system of railways 
east of the Allegbanies and south of the Potomac. 

The October Si. Nicholas ends the nineteenth 
volume. The shelf that holds these nineteen vol- 
umes is a full treasury of bright, instructive, 
helpful, and delightful reading for the young. 
The prospectus for the coming year is a proof 
that the magazine has no intention of resting 
upon its well-earned record, 

"Volcanoes and Earthquakes” receive their full 
meed of notice in the October St. Nicholas. In 
pictures and in text is told the story of how and 
why the earth shakes and the volcanoes emit 
melted stone and fiery steam. Professor Chester 
and Mr. Charles F. Hartt explain the modus , and 
Mr. E.ving Gibson, of Charleston, S C , gives a 
thrilling account of the operandi , — to quote from 
the old darkey who exclaimed ruefully, "I un’er- 
stan’ all about that modus but whar am de oper- 
an li?" The pictures by Thomas Moran are beau- 
tiful black-and white drawings, and are particu- 
larly pleasing in these days of photograph re- 
production. 
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The B. of K. T. organized a vigorous lodge in 
Quincy, Ills., recently, as we note from the Quincy 
Daily Journal. 

# # 

# 

The Conductor is in receipt of an urgent in- 
vitation to attend a fair given by Palmetto Division 
No. 208 at Charleston. 

* * 

* 

H. P. Hull, of Kendrick. Idaho, reqaests J. S. 
Scott, who in 1884 was employed by the Missouri 
Pacific at Sedalia, to send his address. 

* * 

# 

President Sloan, of the Lackawanna, is vehe- 
ment in his denial that his road is either secretly 
or openly a part of the Reading system. 


It is reported that President Ingalls, in his re- 
port to the stockholders of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, will recommend profit sharing with the em- 
ployes. 

# # 

* 

An inquiry is made for the address of Wm. Al- 
ward, formerly employed as a conductor on the 
T & P. Send information to A. W. Spencer, £1 
Paso, Texas. 

*** 

A new division at Chicago, one at Duluth, 
Minn., and one at Eldorado, Kansas, are mile- 
stones in the progress of the Order planted dur- 
ing the past thirty days. 

# # 

* 

Trout? Well, we got ’em; plenty of ’em, 
and ones that weighed five pounds apiece; we 
hope to tell all about them in the next number 
if time permits. 


Bro. E. D. Woodmansee writes an exultant 
little note to The Conductor informing us of the 
arrival of a new daughter. Brother and Sister 
Woodmansee have the sincere congratulations of 
The Conductor. 

# # 

* 


We are glad to note that the "Big Four" 
through Mr. Ramsey states explicitly that the ex- 
tension of the * ’collector” system on that line is 
not a reflection upon its conductors. As the road 
has had some little experience with collectors, 
we believe Mr. Ramsey is sincere in bis state- 
ment, and that the conductor? are relieved of the 
train collections in order to enable them to give 
proper attention to their duties as conductors, 
and it certainly will be a relief to the conductor. 


November 19th will occur the first annual ball 
of Chas. Murray Division No. 293, at Madison 
Hall, and members are invited to attend, The 
bqys propose to demonstrate that they can man- 
age a ball as well as a train. 

# # 

# 

October 27th, Division No. 83, at Galesburg, 
will dedicate a new hall with appropriate cere- 
monies, and in the evening will give a ball and 
banquet. Their friends are invited, and The 
Conductor hopes to be represented. 

# # 

# 

James A. Sullivan, 218 Riverside avenue, Spo- 
kane Falls, Wash., inquires for J B. Sisler who 
was employed on the U. P. at Spokane in 1890, 
and who, Mr. Sullivan says, was a member of 
the Order, although this office has no record of 
the membership. 

# # 

# 

Irish Setter Puppies. — Chas. K. Farmer, late 
agent C. W. & M. R'y and U. S. Express, at 
Hartman, Mich., has sold his stock to railroad 
and express men all over the United States. The 
hunting qqalities of his dogs have given universal 
satisfaction. Mention this paper if you want 
to buy one cheap. 

V • 

We regret sincerely to announce a serious acci- 
dent that recently occurred to the genial secrets? 
of Ozark Division No. 30, at Springfield, Mo. 
Bro. J L. Litten. Bro. Litten undertook tor* 
move a loaded gun from a carriage and it was to 
some way discharged, the load shattering his arm 
so badly as to necessitate amputation. 

# # 

# 

Sam Shale and Court Perry, two A. & P. con- 
ductors and members of the Order at Albuquerque, 
have run trains over the sands of the “Great 
American Desert" for many moons, but until re- 
cently, neither one attempted to travel over those 
sands barefoot. They did try it the other night, 
though, and as a consequence had their feet badljr 
burned They may be known to the “faithful’ 
hereafter by the scars on their feet. 

# # 

* 

r The “Big Four" are making an attempt to 
check tickets on their trains where the trains are 
fenced, by using a ticket with a coupon which is 
to be detached by the gateman who is to punch 
the date and train number in the part detached. 
This will be pleasant for passengers when there 
is a crowd, particularly those in the rear of the 
line who have to wait for the gateman to punch 
those that are ahead. 
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The S. M A. A., at their convention in Dallas, 
defeated Grand Master Sweeney for re-election, 
and chose John Wilson, of LaCrosse. to succeed 
him. Bro. Sweeney was made editor and mana- 
ger of the Journal. 

V 

The Conductor acknowledges, with thanks, 
an invitation to attend the opening of John 
Brown's Fort, at Chicago. Just what the “fort” 
is we do not know, but presume it is a reproduc- 
tion of the Harper's Ferry Fort. 

V 

The Cleveland News and Herald loses no op- 
portunity to condemn labor organizations. The 
fact that the paper has had some difficulty with 
the Typographical Union in the past, may parti- 
ally explain some of its utterances. 

*#* 

The trial of J.B. Monroe, the leader of the 
miners in the recent Tennessee war, resulted in 
the disagreement of the jury, and Monroe was 
released on bail to await another trial. The 
jury grand investigating the trouble returned over 
250 indictments, some of which are said to be for 
treason. 

v 

E. D. Zeisel, formerly a train dispatcher on 
theC. & A., at Huntington, Ind., has recently 
located in Cedar Rapids as agent for the Guaran- 
tee Investment Company, of Nevada, Mo. Mr. 
Zeisel will have general charge of Iowa, and 
will be glad to explain the advantages of the bonds 
issued by the company. 

V 

The first annual convention of the International 
Brotherhooci of Railway Track Foremen opened 
in Kansas City, on October 9th, Grand Chief 
Wilson presiding. There were 200 delegates 
present fronp the United States and Canada. The 
work of the convention was devoted chiefly to the 
revision of the constitution and by-laws. The 
purposes of the organization are beneficiary and 
do not contemplate strikes. 

* # 

* 

On the evening of September 28th, at Towef 
Hill, 111 ., at the home of the bride s parents, Bro. 
John S. Scott, of St. Louis Division No. 3, was 
united iq marriage to Miss Loura Middles worth. 
Thb Conductor acknowledges receipt of an in- 
vitation to be present, and we regret very much 
our inability to accept. The happy couple have 
out sincere' congratulations and best possible 
wishes for a long and happy future. 

V 

It is stated that the commercial telegraphers 
have again perfected an organization and reports 
of a demand for an advance in wages and a gen- 
oral strike if such demand is refused, have been 
published all over the states. The Telegrapher 
advises the new organization to "keep still” and 
*ays "still waters run deep.” Good advice, but 
so far as we have been able to learn, the "de- 
mand” and "strike” has been confined wholly to 
ambitious newspaper men and the new organiza- 
tion has kept its plans to itself so succe;-sfully 
that no one knows anything of the organization 
even, and don't it occur to the Telegrapher that 
self-laudation becomes tiresome and that the 
proverb it quotes might be applied to other than 
the commercial organization. 


The railway employes in Chaffee and Fremont 
counties, in Colorado, have an excellent oppor- 
tunity to benefit themselves and honor a deserv- 
ing one of their number. .Bro. M. J. Gnerin has 
been nominated for the state legislature, and the 
employes should see to it that he is elected by a 
good round majority. He is an able and deserv- 
ing man and one who cannot be swerved from the 
path of duty by trickery or chicanery of any 
kind, and in him not only railway employes, but 
all laboring men, will have a friend who will al- 
ways have their interests at heart. 

* * 

* 

A correspondent writes us, calling attention to 
a communication in the August number, in which 
the democratic party is commended, and urges 
readers to support the "populist” party. The 
reference to a political party in the communica- 
tion referred to was overlooked, or it would have 
been omitted, as it is the intention not to insert 
any discussion of parties or any partisan shg- 
gestions or recommendations of any kind. We 
will be glad to have correspondents discuss any 
principle that is of interest to railway employes, 
either as employes or citizens, but leave out par- 
tisanship. 

V 

It occurs to us that Mr. Frick has over-reached 
himself in causing the arrest of the advisory com- 
mittee of the Homestead strikers for "treason,” 
and that it will react upon himself and the Car-* 
negie interests. We can hardly believe that the 
men are guilty of treason for resisting a reduc- 
tion in wages or for opposing 'an armed body of 
aliens, who invaded Homestead for the particular 
purpose, as has been amply proven, of provoking 
a breach of the peace, and we don’t think the 
public will believe it either. 

V 

The Neodesha Register commends The Con- 
ductor for its article on the Kentucky legislation, 
and claims that the Employes Club will make de- 
feat of legislation asked for by employes impos- 
sible. The claim is extremely stale in view of the 
past facts which are, that in every single instance 
where the "Club” has made any effort, its only 
result has been defeat of such legislation, and we 
challenge the Register or any person or publication 
to show an instance to the contrary. Space in The 
Conductor, however, is too valuable to waste on 
dead issues or dying political organizations. 

# # 

* 

In company with Brothers Wilkinson, Wilkins 
and Clark, the writer enjoyed a pleasant visit to 
the office of the Railway Employes Industrial 
Banking Union recently. We found Messrs. Howe, 
Howard and Kneale of the company at home and 
snugly ensconsed in pleasant rooms something 
in the neighborhood of half a mile above the 
level of Lake Michigan They are en the fif- 
teenth floor of the magnificent Masonic Temple, 
which is without doubt the finest building in 
Chicago, if not in the United States. Railway 
employes who visit the cUy are invited to call and 
will find a hearty welcome. We believe the p lan 
on which the company operate to be an excellent 
one, and one which offers more advantages to the 
employe who wishes to save a part of his earn- 
ings, or to provide himself with a home, than any 
other. 
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Two orphan children inquire of the O. R. C. if 
any of their members know of their father, Asa 

G. Reyburn. He brought them two years ago to 
their grandfather's to. live, the latter died 
over a year ago, leaving no means, and left them at 

, the mercy of strangers. Reyburn was formerly 
a conductor on the Southern Pacific and on 
the Mexican Central, was also a Grand Army 
member. Will some one make two fatherless 
and motherless children happy by answering this 
and give them some information. A. H. King, 
box 352, Jamestown, N. Y. 

*** 

Sam Sweet, assistant general freight agent of 
the Lake Erie & Western, tells this story of James 

H. Rice, which will be appreciated by railroad 
men who have passed through the same experi- 
ence. Mr. Rice for a month or two was general 
manager, general superintendent, general freight 
agent and several other “generals" ou a little 
road, which is now the Clover Leaf, and had his 
headquarters at Frankfort. Oae day an old 
farmer came in to ship a calf. The freight was 
figured out and amounted to ninety cents. 

“Of course you will give me a pass so I can go 
along and take care of the calf," said Mr. Farmer. 
Mr. Rice turned to his clerk and told him to as- 
certain the fare to the point where the calf was to 
go. It was $ 1. 50. 

“I'll tell you what we'll do, Mr. Farmer, said 
Mr. Rice, with that peculiar twinkle in his eye, 
“you pay your fare and I will pass the calf. 
dianapolis News. 

# # 

# 

That one American coin is worth $2,000 seems 
almost impossiole, yet that is a f ict, and there 
are at least a hundred other varieties of United 
States coins which are worth over $200 each. 
These include certain specimens of half dimes, 
quarters, dollars, etc. There are several hun- 
dred varieties of coins worth from five cents over 
face value to many dollars. 

These premiums are paid by coin brokers, who 
sell to museums, numismatists and others. A 
leading broker is Mr. W. E. Skinner, of Boston, 
whose advertisement has appeared in these col- 
umns two years. He deals with all sorts of peo- 
ple. ia all parts of the world. To railroad men 
and members of their families who have sent him 
coins, he has paid a vast amount of cash, because 
such persons are most likely to find valuable 
specimens on account of their business Mr. 
Skinner has just issued a new catalogue, which is 
worth its weight in gold to every person who re- 
ceives it. 

He will send it by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of two stamps, if you mention this publication. 


Something entirely new in the way of an op- 
portunity for investment is the Guarantee Invest- 
ment Company, of Nevada, Mo., whose adver- 
tisement will be found in this number. At first 
sight the plan of this company seems to be some- 
thing in the way of a lottery, and we are free to 
confess that we were so impressed by the first 
glance at their circulars. The fact, however, that 
such well known members of the Order as I. C 
Van Slyke, of Fort Wayne; F. M. Sanders of 
St. Paul, and C. C. Scott, of Huntington, becom- 
j ig interested, caused us to look into the matter a 


little morecarefully.and the result was that we are 
now in possession of some of the bonds issued by 
the company and believe it to be an extremely 
good investment. At their recent annual elec- 
tion of officers Bro. Van Slyke was elected vice 
president of the company. The bonds issued are 
for $1,000 each and the first payment is $10 each, 
with a monthly payment thereafter of $1 25 each. 
Full information as to the payment of tne bonds 
will be given on application to the company direct 
or to any of its agents. Bro. Van Slyke has the 
state of Indiana and Brothers Scott and Sanders, 
Iowa and Minnesota. 

V 

A very pleasant event took place on the Coast 
Line irain which left the city at 6 o’clock yester- 
day afternoon for Isle of Hope. 

After the train had passed the . city limits and 
got well under way somebody pulled the bell 
rope, bringing the tr^in to a stop. Passenger 
Isaac Beckett then rushed forward and informed 
Conductor Barbee that a row was in progress in 
the rear car and his services were required to 
quell the disturbance. 

When Conductor Barbee reached the car he 
was confronted by a bevy of bis regular passen- 
gers and was compelled to stand at attention 
while Mr. Julian Schley, in a few remarks 'ap- 
propriate to the occasion, presented < him with a 
handsome gold watch. 

Inside the case was the following inscription: 
“To A M. Barbee, J conductor Coast Line 
railroad, from Isle of Hope to Montgomery, pas- 
sengers, summer qf 1892." 

Conductor Barbee was surprised, but managed 
to express his thanks. Conductor Barbee has 
distinguished himself during the season that is 
now drawing to a close by his attentiveness to 
the comfort of his passengers, and by his cour- 
tesy upon all occasions. 

The handsome tribute was not undeserved. — 

Savannah ( Ga ,) News. 

w # 

# 

The city of Washington is an object of peren- 
nial interest to all patriotic Americans. Not 
alone because it is the great throbbing heart of 
the mightiest and grandest republic the earth has 
ever known, but also on account of its material 
magnificence. All Americans take pride in its 
beautiful avenues, majestic architectures, stately 
homes, and well-stored galleries and museums as 
things of grandeur and beauty in then selves; 
apart from the historic interest with which they 
are invested. It is a hope and aspiration of 4U 
“young America," at least, to some time or other 
visit the capital of his country. 

The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. offers unequaled 
facilities in aid of this desire. All its through 
trains between New York. Pniladelphia and Bal- 
timore on the east, and Pittsburg, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis and Chicago on the west, pass through 
Washington. Its fast express trains are vesti- 
buled from end to end and heated with steam. 
Pullman's latest and best productions in the way 
of sumptuous drawing room sleeping cars are at- 
tached to all its through trains. The present 
management of the B. & O. have made vast im- 
provements in the last two years, and the road is 
to day one of the foremost passenger carrying 
lines in the country. Through tickets via B. & 
O. R. R. can be procured at all the principal 
ticket offices throughout the United States. 
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A Pretty Surprise. — A beautifully illustrated 
and charmingly bound edition of Longfellow's 
4 ‘Evangeline," the most popular long poem ever 
published by an American author, and one of the 
most famous poems in the language, just pub- 
lished, is a pretty surprise for book lovers. It is 
in large type, numerous illustrations, very fine and 
heavy paper, gilt edges, remarkably handsome 
cloth binding, with gilt title and ornaments. No 
illustrated edition has ever before beea published 
at less cost than $1.50, and that is about 
what you might guess the price of this to be, but 
it isn't — it sells for only 19 cents! plus 6 cents for 
postage, if by mail. This covers only about the 
actual cost of manufacture by the one hundred 
thousand, the publisher's object being, not profit, 
but to show the book loving millions what he can 
do. His publications are not sold by dealers, 
but only direct; catalogue, over one hundred 
pages, a literary curiosity in its way, is sent for a 
2 cent stamp. Every home in the land ought to 
have a copy of this Evageline, so charmingly 
beautiful, as a poem, as a collection of artistic 
illustrations, and as a product of the book making 
art. Address, John B. Alden, Publisher, 57 Rose 
street, New York. 


No. 217, Conductor Pierce, will run from Ottawa to Cha- 
nute ahead of time. 

No. 2x7, Conductor Pierce, will leave Ottawa and run to 
Chanate ahead of time. 

This order is under discussion as to which is right. We 
have no knowledge of railroad affairR, but we can see a 
distinct difference in that. In the lower dispatch Conduc- 
tor Pierce is instructed to leave Ottawa, while in the other 
it would appear he has no positive orders to leave Ottawa 
and that the dispatch would seem to indicate that Conduc- 
tor Pierce must wait for more positive orders to leave.— 
Chanute Blade. 

If the intention of the order was for the train 
to leave Ottawa ahead of time, neither one is cor- 
rect technically, though much depends on usage. 
On many roads the first form of order given 
above is generally understood to mean that the 
train to which it is given shall run ahead of time, 
and leave the station where the order is received 
ahead. The second form of order is worse than 
the first Train 217 has a right to leave Ottawa 
given it by the schedule and it needs no order to 
leave; so far as the effect is concerned, the first 
form is the better one. The correct form of order 
to authorize 217 to leave Ottawa ahead of time 
would be, ''run to Chanute ahead of time leaving 
Ottawa ahead of time," though in actual use the 
last two words are generally omitted. If there 
are any stations between Ottawa and Chanute 
the correct form of order would be, "run to Cha- 
nate ahead of time, leaving all stations ahead. 


The Conductor takes great pleasure in ac- 
knowledging the receipt of a line of the printed 
literature of a new organization, the Railway Em- 
ployes' Industrial Banking Union, with head- 
cj uarters at 1501 Masonic Temple, Chicago. Among 
its officers we find the following well-known rail- 
road men: Geo. W. Howard, ex Grand Chief of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Conductors; Geo. G. 
Cochran, General Freight Traffic Manager of the 
'Erie system; Augustus Newman, Assistant Gen- 
eral Freight Agent, Chicago & Alton system; W. 
H. Harrison, Jr., Northwestern Passenger Agent, 


Georgia Southern system, and W. B. Huskey ex- 
Second Assistant Grand Engineer of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, whose names 
alone should be a guarantee of the solidity of 
this institution. The plan upon which the Union 
operates has been carefully prepared by some of 
the ablest experts in the banking and building loan 
lioe in this country and is copyrighted. We have 
carefully examined the same and must say it af- 
fords a much needed avenue for the profitable in- 
vestment of the savings of railroad men, and of- 
fers far greater advantages than can be afforded 
under the old savings bank system. It is specially 
adapted to the needs of the railway men of our 
country, as it not only provides a member an op- 
portunity to save and accumulate his earnings, 
but at the same time furnishes the possibility for 
himself and dependent ones to secure a home on 
the installment plan. These installments require 
no more per month than is usally paid for rent 
alone. In addition to this, it guarantees a pro- 
tection which cannot exactly be termed a life or 
accident insurance, but a protective feature that 
provides a contingent fnod for the protection of a 
brother member's savings or his home should ac- 
cident, total disability or death overtake him. All 
of these advantages are furnished at 00 greater 
cost than the building loan itself. We welcome 
this new union to the field, and wish it every 
measure of success. 


The Conductor scribe lays no claim to being 
a prophet or mind reader, and when he suggested 
that the editor of The Federatiomst would soon 
need the heartfelt sympathy of Patriot Crouse be- 
cause of its belief that a fellow feeling should 
make them wondrous kind to each other, be was 
entirely ignorant of the fact that at the time of 
writing such expression, Brother Martin was in a 
position to demand the sympathy. He had been 
a candidate for a legislative nomination and was 
earnestly and energetically laboring for success, 
and there is yet in existence numerous bits of 
pasteboard distributed by the "lightning change" 
artist of Indianapolis bearing the words; "For 
Representative, Charles W. Martin, which 
were liberally distributed by the gentleman 
whose name they bore. While he was 
so engaged, however, events transpired which 
caused a change of convicti n (?). Martin was 
expelled from the B. of L F., and was soon in- 
formed that it would be useless for an expelled 
member of any organization to expect a nomina- 
tion, and he published a card withdrawing from 
the race, alleging reasons which The Conductor 
then, and yet, pronounces creditable ones, but 
which, unfortunately for Brother Martin, we 
now learn were untrue. At the time our opinion 
was expressed, 4 ‘Patriot" Martin needed the 
sympathy, although we did not know it. It is a 
somewhat singular fact that the men who are 
most vigorous in the denunciation of all who 
oppose their ideas, applying to such the epithets 
of traitor, fool, scoundrel and calamityite, are 
recorded on the books of the organizations of 
which they were formerly members as, "igno- 
mioiously expelled," and it will cause many to 
wonder whether it is conviction or only "sour 
grapes" that disturbs their serenity. 
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^ahemcll. 

Death’ has crossed the threshold of Memphis 
Division and removed from his earthly labors, 
an earnest, honored and loved member, in the 
person of Preston Estell Bakewell. He was 
ever ready to proffer aid and sympathy to the 
needy and distressed, and h s efforts in behalf 
of the Division and the organization made him 
a prominent member, who will be sorely 
missed At a regular meeting of the division 
resolutions of sympathy and respect were 
adopted. 

fhthcljart. 

But few of those who have traveled over the 
B. & O. Railway have failed to meet and re- 
member Capt. Dukehart, one of the oldest em- 
ployes of the road who has run a train on the 
eastern division ever since many of us were 
born, john Peck Dukehart departed this life 
September 27th, at his home in Baltimore. He 
was a consistent and worthy member of Col- 
lins Division No. 5, of the Order, and was re- 
spected and loved by all his fellows and broth- 
ers. Peace be to his ashes. 

(firetj. 

Died, August 27th, of diphtheria, aged 7 years, 
James, son of Brother Thos. E. Grey and wife. 
The deeply bereaved parents will have the 
sympathy of many hearts who have followed a 
loved one to the last resting place. 

3£ltU«. 

Died, August 1st, 1892, at the home of her 
mother, in North Vernon, Ind., Mrs. Floy 
Mills, aged 27 years. The deceased was the 
estimable wife of Mr. J. S. Mills, trainmaster 
for the Ohio & Mississippi Railway, on the 
Eastern, Middle and Louisvile divisions. 

“Joe,” as he is familiarly called, having been 
located in Seymour for over twenty years, is 
well and favorably known to all employes of 
that line, and having in his official and private 
life won the good will of all with whom he was 
thrown in contact, the sympathy extended him 
is heartfelt and widespread. His young wife, 
formerly Miss Floy Andrews, was born and 
reared in North Vernon, where a large circle 


of friends mourn her untimely death. En 
dowed with all the womanly qualifications that 
go to make a true woman and warm friend. 
Miss Andrews in her single life, and as the 
wife of Mr. Mills, was beloved by all. Pos- 
sessed with peculiar traits of character essen- 
tial to making friends, she always had them 
wherever she was known. Mrs. Floy Mills is 
dead, yet within the heart of her husband the 
sweet memory of their wedded life will always 
remain fresh. But one short year of happiness 
was theirs. Taken away in the full flush of 
healthy womanhood, when doubtless their bur- 
dens and cares seemed lightest, when their 
pathway was yet devoid of the thorns that 
naturally beset the footsteps of those farther 
along in wedded life, it would be a futile at- 
tempt to offer words of cheer to him that would 
entirely soothe the aching heart. Yet with the 
sympathy of near and dear friends the pain is 
partially assuaged and the burden lightened. 
The funeral of Mrs. Mills took place August 
3d, from the residence of her mother, Mrs. 
Kate Andrews, and was largely attended, a 
special train having been run from Seymour, 
manned by employes who willingly donated 
their services in charge of the train. The 
floral offerings were many, prominent among 
which was the tribute of respect, representing 
“The Gates Ajar,” sent by the conductors of 
the Ohio & Mississippi. To the husband and 
family the world is to-day dreary. Time, ’tis 
true, will greatly soften the heart and help the 
bereaved ones to be reconciled, but yet to him 
a place is vacant that no words of comfort can 
fill. Going sadly back to his accustomed du- 
ties he feels that, “ ’tis all over.” But a brief 
dream of happiness, and another life to begin 
anew. Yet with this comes the thought th at in 
the great beyond one awaits his coming on the 
golden shore. A Friend. 

Seymour, Ind., Aug. 22, 1892. 

$Hccce, 

Wilmington Division No. 224 has been sorely 
stricken in the loss by death of Brother Wilson 
Pierce, a worthy and esteemed member of the 
division, whose absence will create a void dif- 
ficult to fill. The division adopted resolutions 
of respect to his memory and svmpaihy for his 
bereaved family at its last regular meeting. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT ARBITRATION. 


The subject of arbitration, owing to recent 
strikes, has become of so much interest that the 
article in the Revie-w of Reviews , the substance of 
which is taken from a report on this subject 
drawn up by a commission appointed for the pur- 
pose by the government of New South Wales, is 
of special value. This report would be worth 
careful consideration at any time. The commis- 
sionbywhich it was drawn was appointed just 
after the great strike of 1890. which nearly para- 
lyzed the business of the colony. The comis- 
sion consisted of eight laborers, eight employers 
and one LL. D., Hon. Andrew Garran. After 
the commission had examined many witnesses, 
Mr. Garran drew up a report consisting of 33 
, paragraphs, which after careful discussion was 
1 unanimously adopted. What makes this fact the 
[ more important is that the Australian colonies are 
, the portion of the world where trades unionism is 
most developed and most powerful, and where 
capital has firmly organized itself to resist strikes 
and other like disturbances. The conclusions of 
the commission are as follows: That concilia- 
: tan is the best method of settling strikes, and 
that if conciliation fails abitration should be adopt- 
e T. that there should be a state board of concil- 
iation which should be set in motion at the ap- 
plication of one of the parties to a dispute; that in 
attempting to bring about conciliation this board 
should sit with representatives selected by the 
Parties to the dispute, and that if conciliation 
'ils the permanent part of the board should ar- 


bitrate the dispute, but that its arbitration should 
be legally binding. 

Before explaining the report further we must 
point out the distinction it makes between con- 
ciliation and arbitration. In conciliation both 
parties to the dispute come to a friendly agree- 
ment, but in arbitration some outside body de- 
cides the question under dispute. The report 
rightly states that conciliation is the best method 
of deciding labor troubles, since it leaves no 
heartburning behind; whereas under arbitration, 
one or both parties are l : able to feel injured. 
The report does not propose that all disagree- 
ments between employers and laborers shall be pre- 
sented to the state board; on the contrary it rec- 
ognizes advantages in private conciliation and 
arbitration. The advantage of the state board 
would be that it would always be there, and that 
either party could call in its aid. The reason for 
not making the board’s decisions binding are, first, 
that public opinion would make them practically 
binding, and, second, because it would be im- 
possible to devise laws which would make them 
binding. If men were dissatisfied with their 
wages, they could always give notice and leave; 
if the employer was dissatisfied with his profits he 
could enter a new business; and how could the 
law prevent either of these contingencies? 

Of course there would be difficulties in the way 
of one of our states adopting the recommen- 
dations of this report which New South Wales 
would not experience. The population of New 
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South Wales is almost entirely English speaking, 
and is in consequence anxions for the well-being 
of the colony. In this country many of our work- 
ingmen are Germans and Italians, and care little 
or nothing for our country's welfare when it con- 
flicts with their interests. There are many per- 
sons of foreign birth who have become thoroughly 
Americanized, and the children of foreigners 
generally regard the United States as their country, 
but we have an exceedingly large population in 
our midst with no patriotism for the United 
States. Naturally, such persons feel much less 
respect for the enactments of our various states 
than do the people of New South Wales for their 
government’s decrees or decisions. Perhaps, too, 
Americans have less respect than most nations for 
mere law. But, in spite of all these facts, the 
report of the New South Wales commission will 
render us important aid, and may perhaps be ac- 
cepted as a whole. It probably would not 
wholly put an end to strikes, but if it would miti- 
gate them it would be well worth adopting. — Com- 
moner and Glass-corker, 


Anarchists In High Places. 

The Homestead has endeavored to keep its 
readers informed of the operations of the gigantic 
combine for the control of both the production 
and prices of anthracite coal, and also of the steps 
taken by the state authorities to restain that com- 
bine. One reason for doing this has been that 
most of our readers are directly interested in the 
price of coal, but a stronger reason has been that 
from the inception of this mammoth combination 
it seemed evident that it must result in a trial of 
strength between corporate power and the state. 
Action by the state of New York t ok the form 
of a legislative committee, which, after the man- 
ner of a grand jury, has been examining witnesses 
and taking testimony in the case that wi*l be 
available hereafter for use by the district attori ey, 
and for the information of the state legislature. 
What the result of this enquiry will be it is of 
course impossible as yet to tell. Some startling 
facts have, however, been forced from leading 
membeis of the combine by the committee, among 
which is that the combine has already advanced 
the price of coal more than twenty-five per cent., 
for which no reason is, or can be given by the in- 
terested witnesses other than that the combine 
wanted larger profits upon its business. There is 
no pretense that the cost of production, or the 
free operation of the law of supply and demand, 
has had anything whatever to do with this in- 
crease in price. 

In the state of New Jersey action took the 
form of a suit brought on behalf of the common- 


wealth by the attorney general to have the lease of 
the New Jersey Central railroad to the Port Read- 
ing railroad, and also the tripartite agreement 
between the Central, Port Reading, and Phila- 
delphia and Reading railroads, declared void, on 
the ground of being against public policy and 
illegal. These three roads control something 
more than one- half of the entire anthracite coal 
region. A few days ago, Chancellor McGill, of 
that state, rendered his decision in this case, hold- 
ing that the combination must be disolved be- 
cause against public policy, in that it aims to 
create a monopoly in anthracite coal, an article of 
general consumption in the state, and illegal be- 
cause the laws of the state expressly forbid such 
leases and combinations among railroads. The 
chancellor's decision is quite lengthy, exhaustive, 
and sweepingly in favor of the rights of the pub- 
lic. He holds that corporations f that engage in 
public occupations are created by the state on the 
hypothesis that they will be of public benefit, 
and they may be restrained by injunction when 
any act of theirs tends to do public injury with- 
out waiting until all the monopoly possible is 
created. It directs the defendants to* desist from 
further carrying into effect the lease and the 
tripartite agreement; that the Central do resume 
control of all its property and corporate duties, 
and that the other two railroads desist from con- 
troling the road and franchises of the Central and 
intermeddling with it. It is probable that the 
combine will appeal from the decision, but the 
high standing of Chancellor McGill as a jurist 
gives hope that his decision will be sustained by 
the highest courts. 

The real essence of this decision is, that it is 
the duty of the state, and the intention of the law, 
to protect the people from all manner of organ- 
ized schemes for wholesale robbery under what- 
ever guise they may appear. In its scope and 
logic it reaches not only ,the lease and tripartite 
agreement under consideration, but every other 
agreement and arrangement desired, or which 
tends towards the same ends which that lease 
and agreement were expected to accomplish. 
For the decision of this high tribunal the coal 
combine manifests utter contempt and defiance. 
Referring to it, the president of one of the prin- 
cipal railroads in the combination said: 

The decision will of course, if not disturbed by 
a higher court, involve some changes in the form 
of operation. As to its bearing any actual results , 
it will have none. 

And after giving certain alleged reasons why it 
will not, adds: 

At the time the lease was made there was an 
agreement for an alternate contract which will ac- 
complish the same results as the lease accom- 
plished. 
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Id effect these monopolistic conspirators 
against the public interests tell the court and 
country that they will tear up their old agree- 
ments, which are not at all essential to their pur- 
poses, and write out new ones; that, if this de- 
cision be not set aside, they will observe the letter 
of it, but they will ignore utterly its unquestion- 
able spirit and intent. The attitude of these 
avaricious coal barons toward the constituted au- 
thorities is a thousand fold more contemptuous 
and defiant, than that which any considerable 
body of striking workingmen have ever deliber- 
ately assumed in this country. The insane frenzy 
of the hour frequently drives some greater or less 
proportion of a body of strikers to deeds of law- 
lessness, but a deliberate, continued purpose of 
resistance to law and constituted authority is not 
found in any considerable number of strikers. 
Where a few workingmen goaded by a powerful 
sense of real or supposed wrongs, do in hot blood 
for the space of an hour or a day what these rich 
corporation magnates do in cold blood, and in 
pursuance of a fixed, continuous, avowed purpose. 
If a handful, or a greater body of striking work- 
men, nnder the influence of mistaken ideas or 
pernicious leadership step outside the law and 
over-ride local authority temporarily in pursuit 
of a supposed remedy for real or fancied griev- 
ances, the whole military power of the common- 
wealth, if necessary, is brought into requisition 
to put them down, and all true lovers of law and 
order say this is as it should be. When a half 
score of anthracite coal barons are brought before 
the highest tribunal of a state, and ordered to de- 
sist from all schemes for robbery of the public, 
and particularly the one in which they are engag- 
ed, they answer that they will ' 'change the forms 
of operations," but will “accomplish the same 
results'' in another way, for which they have al- 
ready made ample provision; and what have the 
lovers of law and order to say to such answer ? 
For defiance of the constituted authorities, no 
worse in effect than this, a body of workingmen 
would be shot down by an armed soldiery and 
public sentiment would pronounce it a necessity 
in order to preserve the country from anarchy ; 
what then should be done with men of great 
wealth and intelligence whose acts bring about 
practical anarchy by a refusal to obey the spirit 
and intent of the laws as interpreted by the high 
tribunals of the land, and deny the power of the 
state to protect the people against whatever ex- 
actions and extortions they in their cupidity may 
choose to impose uoon them. These are grave 
questions and call for thoughtful answers. These 
men and others of their class wield great power in 
making and unmaking the political agents who 
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make and execute our laws. There is a danger- 
ous spirit of discontent with prevailing conditions 
throughout the country which will receive bane- 
ful stimulus from the spectacle of one class being 
permitted to treat constituted authorities with 
practical contempt, and go unpunished, because 
they are rich and powerful, and another class 
shot down, who are neither rich nor powerful, 
for a similar offense. We have been in the habit 
of looking for anarchists near the foot of the 
social ladder, and dealing out leaden and hempen 
arguments to them. The time seems to have 
come when we can find anarchists near the top of 
the social ladder and arguments will have to be 
found that will reach them also . — The Homestead 
Des Moines , Iowa. 

Confederation Of Labor Organizations 

Organization is the first step in the emanci- 
pation of labor, and that is going forward sat- 
isfactorily. It is a prudent estimate to say that 
three millions of men and women are now march- 
ing under the banners of organized labor. The 
confederation of these organizations is now. more 
than at any previous period, enlisting the atten- 
tion of the individual organizations, and the out- 
look for such a consummation is cheering. That 
confederation is essential to the protection of 
labor is one of those self-evident truths which is 
weakened by introducing proof. The present 
demands it, but as yet the demonstrations of op- 
posing forces have not been such as to convince 
all 1 'leaders" of its supreme necessity. It was 
the “Sumpter gun" that aroused the north from 
its lethargy, and labor is destined to listen to de- 
crees which will sweep away objections as the 
wind scatters straws. Labor is not unobservant 
of the fact that capitalists are constantly forming 
alliances to secure, as they assert, reasonable re- 
turns for their investment, and these alliances in 
numerous instances have been pronounced fla- 
grantly at war with the public welfare; and laws 
have been enacted to put an end to some of these 
piratical combinations — notably the interstate 
commerce law, and still later the law against trusts. 

Was it worth while to enact such legislation, 
and also to look into the character of the men 
against whose methods of enrichment the laws 
are intended to interpose barriers? Such inquir- 
ies have placed before the country hidden facts 
which have aroused universal alarm. It was 
proved that the purpose of those who controlled 
vast amounts of money was to enrich themselves 
regardless of the rights and welfare of others; 
that capitalists who usually rank as the highest 
type of the American citizen, pillars of society 
and church, distinguished in finance and com- 
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merce, the aristrocracy of character aod those 
qualities of head and heart which writers and 
talkers delight to dignify as the hopes of 
the country, organize alliances for the purpose of 
multiplying their millions by methods which the 
higest lawmaking power of the nation condemns 
by statutes with severe penalties attached. It is 
snch things that have prompted labor to organ- 
ize for its protection and to resist encroachments 
upon the dearest rights that ever aroused men to 
resistance. 

Labor is conversant with all the facts relating 
to the character of the forces against which it is 
required to contend. It has seen press and pul- 
pit enlisted in the ranks of its enemies. It has 
experienced in ten thousand ways the dominating 
power of wealth; and in its investigations for 
means of retrievement has decided upon organ- 
ization, a movement which means vastly more 
than the enrollment of men in the numerous or- 
ders now conspicuously before the country. It 
means education, study, intellectual equipment 
for impending struggles to maintain independence 
and the dignity of American citizenship. 

The more advanced members of these labor or- 
ganizations believe that the ultima thule of organ- 
ization is confederation. The power which con- 
federation would confer is regarded as indispen- 
able, and as discussion proceeds obstacles will 
disappear. The difficulties in the way of con- 
federation are entirely foreign to the question of 
the necessity of the compact, and relate chiefly to 
the adjustment of the laws and regulations under 
which the confederated body would act. In this 
I refer more particularly to the organizations of 
railroad employes. 

In taking a broader view of the labor field it is 
equally evident that confederation is steadily 
gaining powerful advocates. I am not disposed 
to be fanciful; the subject does not invite im- 
practical theories — organization is an admitted 
power, and confederation multiplies that power 
indefinitely. In organization the victories and de- 
feats of labor, though by no means balanced, bring 
to the front the fact that with confederation labor 
would be invincible. The dawning of the Chris- 
tian era was ushered in by the shout, "Peace on 
earth.” Peace has not come, nor can it come, 
while labor is shorn of its just dues. It is pos- 
sible to have a peaceful revolution by the fiat of 
the ballot; it is possible to prevent war by be- 
ing prepared for war; and it is possible to en- 
throne justice for labor by the confederation of 
labor organizations. — Eugene V. Debs , in the 
A mcrican Journal of Politics 

Joy that isn’t shared with somebody else dies 
young. 
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Our Wagonways. 

It will astonish a great many persons to learn 
what a crushing mass of iniquities and drawbacks 
to civilization may be logically piled up on the 
account of bad wagon roads. A forcible move- 
ment is being pressed for a comprehensive ex- 
hibit at Chicago of everything which enters into 
road-making and maintenance, and the persons 
who are contributing to the effort have gathered j 
together some remarkable arguments to impress f 
upon our countrymen the importance of improv- 
ing our internal highways. The movement is i 
called "an uprising against the bondage which is 
upon the people that are hampered by poor means 
of communication — a protest against a tax in- i 
directly placed upon every article of consump 
tion.” The tendency of population toward the 
cities, the abandonment of farms, and even the 
modern development of "slums, ” are largely as- 
cribed to bad roads, which are said to be worse 
and more numerous here than in any other civiliz- 
ed country. Bad roads, it is argued, 
schools and churches to be neglected, prevent so- 
cial intercourse in the country, and make life in 
the rural districts cheerless, isolated, and narrow. 

The movement now under way is aimed toward 
utilizing a part of the exposition grounds at Chi- 
ago for a complete exhibit which shall show the 
people how to build and how to keep good roads, 
as well as teach them the almost vital need there 
is that we should all of us possess them. Very 
many of the implements and materials in use in 
road-building are included in the original classi- 
fication of exhibits for the fair, and all are to be 
displayed there. But the movers for good roads 
say that the force of the display is greatly diluted, 
if not destroyed, by the manner in which it is to 
be made. It is to be scattered about in five 
buildings. In the Agricultural section will be 
shown methods of construction, machines and 
apparatus for road making, samples of wood-pav- 
ing and the methods of treating wood to cause it 
to resist decay. In the Mining Building will be 
collected the stones, and stone mixtures or com- 
pounds, and the rock-crushers. Systems of 
drainage are classified for exhibition in the Trans- 
portation Building, while conduits, drains, sew- 
ers, bridges, working plans for paving and drain- 
age, and the construction of roads and their 
maintenance, all belong to the department which 
exhibits in the Manufactures and Liberal Arts 
Building. 

It would seem that the exhibitions in the Agri- 
cultural and Liberal Arts buildings either conflict 
with or parallel one another, but this is not the 
case, as one deals with roads from the farmer’s 
and the other from the engineer's point of view 
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Either might be elaborated to comprehend the 
entire scheme, but the exposition officials, while 
asserting that they fully recognize the importance 
of the subject, declare that this is not practicable. 
Those who are combining for an effective display 
insist that they should have a building especially 
devoted to it, but the reply to this is that there is 
no room for such a building in Jackson Park. It 
will be a great pity if this best of all opportuni- 
ties to educate the public in this direction cannot 
be fully embraced. We may feel sure that if it is 
not, it will not be due to any lack of energy and 
ardor on the part of the present reformers. In 
that case we shall not be surprised to see road- 
making and maintenance made the subject of a 
subsequent and especial exposition. The know- 
ledge of what is lost by the neglect of our wagon - 
ways is daily extending, and with its spread 
is certain to come a more and more pressing 
demand for action that shall remote what is 
not merely a hinderance to progress, but a blot 
upon our national character. — Harper's Weekly. 

A Man Strangles a Bear. 

Fred Schofield went up to Huntington yester- 
day to visit his son, who is station agent there. 
He brought back with him a piece of bear meat, 
evidently off a year-old bruin. The animal from 
which the meat was cut was a fine a looking beast, 
and the meat indicates that it was in a healthy 
and lusty condition, which makes all the more 
strange the fact that it was killed by an unarmed 
man . > He came upon the bear unexpectedly, and 
had ho time to take out his pocket-knife before 
engaging it in conflict. He succeeded in grasp- 
ing it by the throat and held it firmly, while it 
tore his clothes to shreds and ripped bits of bark 
and ffesh off here and there with his powerful 
claws. He saw that his only hope for his life was to 
choke the bear to death, so that the more it strug- 
gled the tighter he held on, until it finally suc- 
cumbed. When the man rose from the contest 
he was a pitiful looking sight indeed, his clothes 
being torn to shreds, and the marks of the cruel 
claws being visible on more than one part of his 
body. After recovering himself be took out bis 
pocket-knife and bled the carcass so that the 
meat might be in good condition. 

The above comes to us from Kansas with the 
inquiry, “How is the Bear?” 

[The bear is alive "Johnny” and so is the 
"Tamer.” Later. — The bear is dead.] 

Railroad Companies Interested in Good Roads. 

Mr. Albert Pope, of Columbia bicycle fame, 
has sent the following letter to the railway presi- 
dents of the country: 

"Permit me to urge upon your attention the 
great importance of good roads as feeders to rail- 
roads. Throughout the United States the con- 
dition of the common country roads is the index 
to the prosperity of railroads. When highways 
are impassable, freight and passenger earnings 


are necessarily diminished and the price of rail- 
road securities lowered; when the roads are in 
good condition, merchandise is accumulated at 
the depots, and in moving it trains are delayed 
and accidents increased. A uniform good condition 
of roads would enable railroads to handle freight 
more expeditiously and advantageously. 

1 'Good roads are the means by which a country 
is built up populously and prosperously; bad 
roads delay civilization, and cause districts to be 
sparsely settled, and poverty and ignorance to 
abound. 

"The railroad companies of this country, rep- 
resenting millions of employes and billions of 
capital, and controlled and directed by men of 
high intelligence, have a commanding influence 
in every legislative hall in the United States. 

"Every railway coporation can request its offi- 
cers, agents atnd employes to do what they can to 
create a right sentiment in regard to the improve- 
ment of highways in their respective neighbor- 
hoods; and all along the various lines depot mas- 
ters and freight agents could report to a road de- 
partment, established by the company, the con- 
dition of the roads in their towns and what is 
being done to improve them. These depot mas- 
ters could be furnished from time to time with 
pamphlets containing instructions for the con- 
struction dnd maintenance of highways for dis- 
tribution to persons doing business at their sta- 
tions, and thus educate them how to build better 
roads, as well as teach them that better highways 
effect saving in transportation. Any railroad 
running through a territory having good roads 
must have a great advantage over a competing 
line with poor roads from its stations. 

' 'The executive officers of a railroad corpora- 
tion can instruct representatives in congress on 
the importance of better highways, so that favor- 
able legislation may be secured; newspapers to 
whom railroad companies extend their patronage 
might be requested to devote space to agitating 
this matter. 

"The building up of suburban districts, which 
is of such a profitable character to railroads, is 
first brought about by the construction of good 
roads by those who wish to sell land. 

"Aside from the material advantages that may 
accrue to a railroad by its aiding in the work of 
agitating this subject, there is to be considered 
the broader question of the great benefits that 
might be conferred upon the entire community. 

"Will you not aid this great movement which 
is of so much national importance. 

' 'There will be sent to you a memorial to con- 
gress on the subject of roads, which contains the 
opinions of the following presidents of railroads: 
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Stuyvesant Fish, Illinois Central; M £. Ingalls, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
way; C. ]. Ives, Burlington, Cedar Rapids & 
Northern Railway; W. C. Van Horne, Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and many others. 

"Very truly yours, 

"Albert A. Pope.” 
Boston, Mass., Sept. 26, 1892. 


Which ? 

BY S. E. F. 

A band of worshippers, devout, 

Were giving thanks within; without 
The tall and stately steel clad spire 
Pointing upwards, like their desire, 

Met the force of a blending blast, 

Which spoiled the spire, then hurried past; 
Bowed heads within, whose faith, intense, 
Ascribed it unto Providence. 

A good brother, of other creed, 

Witnessing how, with awful speed, 

Lightning ruined the tall steeple 
Of the church, of other people, 

Devoutedly(P) said, "That such removal 
But marked Divine disapproval;" 

Those having no steeple at all 
Cried "retribution," at the fall. 

The architect, who it designed, 

To a different view inclined, 

The steel-clad tip not sharp enough 
To divide the electric stuff 
And lacking power to it guide, 

Through want of guiding power died; 

Looking at the devastation 
He said, "Lack of insulation." 

Two weary tramps, of "be.ter days,” 
Influenced by the sound of praise 
And coming storm, had just drawn near 
To gain a shelter and better hear. 

The bolt when it the steeple cleft, 

One of them took, the other left; 

The spared one cried, "Just see iry luck! 

See Jack’s fate, he sat where it struck." 

An unbelieving agnostic, 

With speech often very caustic, 

Without belief, open to hope 
When it entered his horoscope, 

Did not try to give a reason 

For the stroke, "but the storm season;" 

He said, "Had brought the lightning’s glance, 
What followed was simply chance." 


The Pass "Block" System. 

Previous to the emancipation proclamation in 
slavery or slave holding d ays, the black man, in 
servitude, if caught away from hi$ master's plan- 


tation without a pass, was returned to his master 
by those in authority. A state of things whereby 
legally constituted officials provided for other 
duties were made guardians of the interests of 
each slave holding master with no expense to the 
master himself, or what might have been termed, 
"A Master's Agreement," mutually served to 
keep their slaves safely and completely dependent 
upon each owner for any privileges whatsoever 
away from their own plantation. Previous to the 
interstate commerce law railway men had almost 
unlimited privileges in pass liberties. Although 
that law placed no restrictions upon these privi- 
leges for bona fide railway employes, it legally 
and properly cut off an army of oufside pass 
seekers. This at first gave much relief to rail- 
way officials. In time it occurred to them this 
law might be made to serve as an excuse for re- 
stricting the liberties of their men and give them 
a more thorough control of their movements. 
Whereupon "A Manager's Agreement" was en- 
tered into between themselves providing, that no 
employ^ of one line should be able to secure a 
pass from a foreign line without a request from 
the manager of the line to which he belonged, 
mutually protecting each other. 

Men, who had grown old together in the ser- 
vice with officials who had been promoted from 
the ranks to office on other lines could make no 
more headway in securing passes from these 
same officials, without the "request," than the 
newest employ^ entered upon the rolls, although 
legal to grant them — thanks to the ‘ 'agreement ." 
While some brewer who shipped lots of beer, or 
butcher who shipped lots of meat, or some miller 
who shipped lots of fljur, could command un- 
limited pass privileges, although contrary to law to 
grant them. Thus in some respects the condition 
of the black man before, and many white men 
since the war, have been reversed, principally 
by men, too young in slavery days to taste the 
delights of slave holding, yet masters in forging 
fetters, circumscribing the railway employ^ nearly 
as much, through his necessity, as the plantation 
masters did the black man previous to the civil 
war. 

The block system of running trains has been 
adopted by many lines; some lines hesitate to 
adopt it on account of the expense. Every time 
an accident calls attention to its necessity where 
it is lacking, a spasm of activity towards its adop- 
tion takes place upon the lines at fault. 
Upon the other hand, there was no hesitancy 
upon the part of the managers about adopting 
the pass "block" system which gave them more 
complete control of their employes. Note the 
difference: one was for the public, the other for 
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themselves, with this difference in their senti- 
ments and those accredited to a noted magnate, 

who is recorded as saying 4 'public be d d, ” they 

say "the employ^ be d d. 

John Mark, an engineer, had a good record; 
he had saved life and property; his reputation 
was more than local; he had pulled passengers 
thirty years. The old road to which John be- 
longed had granted passes to many officials, in 
authority upon other lines, who were familiar 
with John, and who always had a good word and 
smile of welcome for him when they met. John 
had not wanted a pass in ten years; he had a 
journey to make, and the faithful old driver re- 
membering cordial invitations to "come and see 
me'* from his former comrades, now officials on 
other lines, thought it a good time to "see them," 
and went directly to the fountain head for bis 
pass for his hundred mile journey. He was 
wanted there at once, and the regular "request" 
channel would take too long for the time at his 
disposal before he must start. Going direct to 
the head of the line over which he wished the 
pass, a man who had been raised upon the same 
line with John, he sought and gained an audi- 
ence with him after much waiting. Entering 
the private office of the official, he was very cor- 
dially greeted by a hand shake, and with "why, 
how are you John? Glad to see you, take a seat ." 
After chatting pleasantly and familiarly about 
4 'old times' ’for a few moments, John made known 
his object in seeking the interview. The official 
who, np to this time had been very warm and 
friendly while he thought John was making a 
friendly call, at once "froze," and after hearing 
his object with an office manner replied, 4 'per- 
sonally, X would be glad to give you the pass, 
while officially I cannot do it. Get a "re- 
quest from your manager and I will give it cheer- 
fully." Amazed, John heard this man, whose 
life he once saved, talk like that to him. and turn- 
ing slowly away, he passed out into the next 
room where he met a well known brewer waiting, 
who was admitted, and came out in ten minutes 
with a paper in his hand, not yet folded, which 
John recognized from its form as a pass from the 
official who could not grant one to him without a 
* request” professionally. Evidently, John "pull- 
sd” passengers, while the brewer had a . 4 pull" on 
officials. 

John proceeded to the office of his general 
nanager, who was out. This necessitated a de- 
ay of a day. Next day, gaining audience with the 
nanager, who aaew him quite as well as the 
brmer one, he was here greeted kindly, too, but 
nsking known his object he was told personally," 
le would like to grant the "request" to the other 


line, but a ''request" from the superintendent to 
him for a 4 'request" to the other line was neces- 
sary first. "I am sorry, John," said he, "but 
you know business is business." 

The superintendent being out, Jqhn waited an- 
other day, when finding him, he made known his 
desire, whereupon the sime formula was hurled 
at him. "John, I am sorry; I would like to. per- 
sonally, grant your 'request' to the manager, but, 
officially, I can not. I must have a 'request' 
from the master mechanic to me for a 'request' 
to the manager for a 'request' to the foreign line 
for the pass; business is business, you see." One 
more day lost. When the master mechanic was told 
his object, hb heard once more, "John, it is a 
shame, I know, to treat you so, but according to 
the agreement I must have a 'request' from the 
foreman to me for a request, then I will request 
the superintendent for a request to the manager 
for a request to the other line for a pass before you 
can get it. Personally, I would like to give it, 
officially I can not." 

To the foreman John went, and haviog got to 
the beginning of the "tape," he secured "of- 
ficially" the "request" to the master mechanic, 
from master mechanic to superintendent, from 
superintendent to manager, from manager to for- 
eign official, and finally after a loss of several 
days he secured the 'request' pass and saved 
three dollars in fare, losing sixteen dollars in 
time, and much self respect to find, on arrival, 
he was two days too late for the accomplishment 
of the purpose for which the trip was made 
Then he justly felt like some illustrious ones felt 

and said: "Official request passes be d d, next 

time I'll pay my fare or stay at home." Just 
what the "pass block system" contemplated for n 
must be an urgent reason, indeed, that will in- 
duce an old railway employ^ to pay railway fare. 

Who will say in the light of such things, that 
the "pass block system" is not perfect? 

The official system must, indeed, be demoraliz- 
ing when a life long personal regard must be 
made subservient to such "professional" ethics. 
The officials will say "you are not compelled to 
go through all this; when you wish to travel pay 
your fare. Most employes are such millionaires ( ?) 
they can spare "fare" money only in cases of life 
or death calls. Professional courtesy is supposed 
to exist in every calling where freemen engage. 
Only among slaves, where no right of granting 
should be expected, no right to receive courtesies 
should be .asked. 


Facts. 

It is a fact that the masses of the American pec 
pie are shocked at the action of the supreme 
court of Pennsylvania in arraigning the Home- 
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stead strikers on the charge of treason. Has not this 
high tribunal placed themselves at the feet and in 
the hands of Carnegie, Frick, Lovejoy & Co , and 
the plutocracy of Pennsylvania, for the purpose 
of strengthening the weak and sinking cause of 
the barons, Carnegie, Frick & Co., and to draw 
away attention from the aforesaid barons in their 
trial soon to take place for the murder of the men 
killed at Homestead July i6, 1892? Is not this 
supreme court lending its power to persecute 
these poor men of Homestead? Is it not a novel 
thing for the judge of the supreme court of a 
great and sovereign state to meet and caucus over 
a case that is more than probable to come before 
them sooner or later in some form ? Surely this 
is going a very long way out of their way to aid 
murderers Carnegie, Frick and Lovejoy. And 
these laborers at Homestead who defended their 
homes are to be tried for treason. Is not this a 
far fetched charge? "Treason — a betrayal of, or 
attempt to overthrow the sovereign power.” Did 
these poor laborers of Homestead do this? We 
answer no. But we affirm that Carnegie, Frick 
and Lovejoy are the ones who are guilty of trea- 
son inasmuch as in time of profound peace 
they made a fort of their .mill by barricading the 
same, and lining their barges with steel plate and 
placing on them 300 armed Pinkertons, (sleuth 
hounds of hell) and invaded the state of Pennsyl- 
vania and the town of Homestead, and this in 
time of peace. Surely if any one tried in a very 
determined way to overthrow the sovereign gov- 
ernment of a state it was the owners of the Car- 
negie works, Carnegie, Frick and Lovejoy, and if 
this supreme court are desirous of doing their 
duty, and of administering justice, and that no 
guilty man escape, let them have Carnegie, Frick 
and Lovejoy brought before them on a charge of 
treason. Even then it would be rather an ex- 
parte proceeding and would show over zeal, and 
would carry with it a shadow of honesty in the 
right direction, but the honest masses of the peo- 
ple claim that this act of the judges of the 
supreme court of Pennsylvania, agreed upon in a 
convention or caucus, smacks of persecution and 
cries to heaven for rebuke. Perhaps these learned 
judges are desirous of repeating history, and that 
of the dark ages, when the corrupt plutocrats in 
their last effort to override the people called in 
the courts to aid them, for be it known, that no 
crime in governments of the past and of the pres- 
ent, but in the last analysis the courts have been 
invoked and have responded with an astQnishing 
alacrity*. These very learned judges say that they 
consulted over the case. With whom? Frick, 
Lovejoy and their attorneys? Were the attor- 
neys of the strikers asked to be present? We 


wager they were not. Great God, can these poor 
men of Homestead expect to get justice at the 
hands of this consulting court, when they are ar- 
raigned before them for treason? My God, what 
a travesty on justice! Well may the Goddess of 
Liberty hang her head and blush! Surely we are 
drifting backward, and a monument of infamy 
ought to be erected to the memory of these 
supreme judges of Pennsylvania. 

Would it be treason for the writer, as a labor- 
ing man, to ask if we have reached that peint in 
Washington's republic that the courts are closed 
to a laboring man only for his conviction, and 
has the laboring man any rights that the capital- 
ists and plutocrats are bound to respect? 

The writer has often said that the laboring 
masses would never be driven into slavery with- 
out a desperate struggle, and we believe it; bat 
we did not believe that at so early a date the 
courts would wheel into line as engines of oppres- 
sion, to aid capitalists in forcing labor down to a 
still lower plane; nor did we expect a supreme 
court of a state would step down to become an 
advisory board at capital's bidding. They have 
torn off their mask and stand side by side with 
Judas Iscariot. 

Now, let this supreme court bring to their aid 
Col. Streeter and Major General Snowden, and 
they will be fully prepared to do battle for Car- 
negie, Frick & Co., and McLecd and the Penn- 
sylvania and Reading railroads and the coal 
barons, and they are all close together, all in the 
land of Pennsylvania. God deliver us from soch 
surroundings! Justice is bound hand and foot in 
Pennsylvania, and plutocrats are turned loose to 
prey upon the people. 

It is has been said that "labor refreshes itself 
with hope.” But if the present is to be a forecast 
of the future, then will labor have but little to 
hope for from the courts of our land. Is it not 
time the fairly well to do middle classes were 
waking up? Have they not kissed their pillow 
long enough, and will they not join with the 
honest laborers of our land in condemning and 
putting down oppression, whether judicial, civil 
or military? Where will this end? But yester- 
day we saw the soldiers of the great state of New 
York, bedecked in their uniforms, doing yard 
work for a great railroad corporation, braking 
on cars, handling switches, and all done in the 
interest of the capitalist. All for capital, noth- 
ing for labor! And now to draw attention from 
the Carnegie Co., the supreme court of Pennsyl- 
vania has lent a helping hand, so as not to be 
second to Governor Patteson and his tyrants 
Streeter and Snowden. If in these states labor 
bad asked for the military or implored the courts 
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to aid them in their endeavor to get justice, would 
they have been heeded? Ah, no; they would 
have been told that it was an interference with 
capital, nnconstitutional. Will our law makers 
come to the rescue of the laboring poor, the toil' 
ing masses? We fear not. They are too ready 
to be retained by corporate capital. The only 
solution of the great issue will oe in co-operation 
and the the judicious exercise of your sovereignty. 
It is a fact that the condition of the laboring 
masses of our country is growing worse every 
year, and in the protected state of Pennsylvania 
their condition is akin to the laborers of Russia. 
Any squalor that you can find among the labor- 
ing poor of Russia you can find in the coal and 
mineral parts of Pennsylvania. 

And it is a fact that the burden of taxation is 
falling by far too heavy on the laboring classes of 
oar people, and as long as the rich control our 
state and national congress, it will remain so. 
With men like Brice, Sherman, Quay and many 
others in the United States senate, the people 
will never get relief. 

It is a fact that if we had an income tax, such 


men as 

John D. Rockefeller with his .$140,000,000 

W. W. Astor 125,000,000 

W. B. Astor 110,000,000 

Cornelius Vanderbilt 110,000,000 

Jay Gould 90,000,000 

W. K. Vanderbilt 80,000,000 

C. P. Huntington 45,ooo,oco 

Russel] Sage 40,000,000 

Wm. Rockefellow... 35,000,000 

J. Pierpont Morgan 25,000 000 


And a host of others who have their milljpns, 
would contribute to the support of the govern- 
ment, which they are opposed to doing. They 
want all the luxuries — such as controling legisla- 
tion, the courts and the military. As it is, it is 
an injustice to the toiling masses. 

It is a fact, that we are keeping up a large 
standing army for the plutocrats, at a cost of 
$48, 825,85s per year, and the states are spending 
about half as much to keep up a state militia for 
the same corporate trust power. 

It is a fact that our pensions cost us last year 
$290, 328, 751. By this very reckless extravagance 
we are heaping a burden upon the laboring 
people. 

It is a fact that next year our pension list will 
reach over $350,000,000. 

It is a fact that we will require over $250,000,- 
000 for military matters and this must come from 
the toiling masses, for the trusts, combines and 
corporations do not propose to pay one cent and 
will not until we have an income tax. 


It is a fact that all chartered corporations of 
every kind should be under the control of the 
government — just as much so as the national 
or state banks. They would be less oppressive 
and much more honest in dealing with the public. 

It is a fact that the greatest burden that the 
laboring classes have to contend with is that of 
poverty, and under the fostering hand of protec- 
tion to the few by the government their condi- 
tion will not improve. 

It is a fact that the mass of the wage earners 
live on starvation wages, while the non-producers 
are living in luxury. 

It is a fact that there are in America to-day over 
1, 500, 000 people who are unable to obtain employ- 
ment, and are seeking work from door to door, 
and capital demands more hours of toil and lower 
wages. 

It is a fact that the only remedy for existing 
evils is in co operation, organization, and to bring 
ahout a more honest and better legislation. 
Prompt action is demanded. 

It is a fact that the railroad employes of America 
want a strong compact organization of every 
branch, the many in one, and then join forces 
with the laboring world for a betterment of the 
laboring classes. Then you will be able to pro- 
tect yourselves and aid others, and be able to 
stay the hand of the oppressor and drive from 
your midst the oppressor, be he judge or layman. 

Excelsior. 

Division 175, Memphis, Tenn. 


Labor in Politics. 

Quitman, Ga., April 20. 

To the Editor of the Times Union: 

Through your widely circulated journal I 
would like to make known to the people and law- 
makers of this country an unprejudiced statement 
regarding railway strikes and accidents, and their 
causes. 

For years I was in the employ of the transpor- 
tation department of one of the most powerful, 
systematic and wisely governed railway corpor- 
ations in the United States. I left its service of 
my own volition, with the kindliest of feelings 
for the officials, and bearing with me expressions 
of esteem from them. 

While in their service daily, I made the inter- 
nal workings and policies of railway corporations a 
close study. Many things which are unknown to 
the outside world, which an investigating com- 
mittee would not ferret out, which tend to gross 
injustice and ignominious servtiude ,came within 
my own experience and observation. 

Holding aloof from labor organizations, I care- 
fully calculated the effect of such organizations 
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upon tbe men who compose them, their clash 
with corporations which oppress them, and the 
effect of such a clash upon the commercial world. 
It is not for the purpose of making war upon cor- 
porations that I now write, but to show to the 
people and law-makers why these railway em- 
ployes seek through labor organizations, strikes 
and arbitration to have justice done them. 

LEGISLATION VS. ARBITRATION. 

Railway corporations in their infancy were 
reasonable; as soon as they systematized their 
business, their avariciousness asserted itself, and 
they began through the best legal skill that money 
could employ, to investigate carefully for the 
bounds prescribed by their charters, and the lati- 
tude given them by the laws of the United States 
aod States, and^fplanned their aggressive move- 
ments. 

Organization and resistance are the natural 
sequences of injustice and oppression. For any 
organization of workingmen to argue with cor- 
porations is argimic’ntum ad crumenam. The folly 
of such a course is daily demonstrated by the 
arrested wheels of commerce. Between these 
powerful factions the strong arm of the law must 
intervene; for, unless these extreme and conflicting 
elements are reconciled by the golden mean of 
unbiased and unbought legislation, the breach 
will grow wider and in the end must result 
disastrously to the whole country. 

Arbitration is worse than folly! If it has any 
benefits they are only temporary, and it is a 
mockery to the laws made by the National and 
State Representatives. Arbitration does not in- 
sure to the railroad corporations a permanent 
peace from the clamors of the men; nor does it 
give employes more than temporary just treat- 
ment. In self defence, because they have no laws 
to protect them, employes form themselves into 
organizations, and through them resort to strikes 
to free themselves from the incubus of injustice. 
Railroad companies and employes in their poli- 
cies and organizations strike at the vital princi- 
ples of the Government. Corporations have ad- 
vanced in their progressive policies beyond 
what has been provided for by the laws. Em- 
ployes take the adjustment of their wrongs in 
their own hands instead of demanding legislation. 
National and State Representatives evince a gross 
dereliction of duty to longer ignore the growing 
evils of oppression and arbitration and not provide 
suitable laws to exterminate them. 

STRIKES AND THEIR CAUSES. 

The prime factors in railroad strikes are the 
gradation system, inadequate compensention, 
extra and excessive work demanded of employes. 

The gradation system is a mani* * 1 ^yil and 


requires wise legislation, and not arbitration ta 
adjust it fairly between employes and corpora- 
tions. It is the custom that roads have made is 
establishing a scale of wages which gives a lover 
per diem to employes during the first three yean 
of service for locomotive engineers and eight 
years/or conductors, allowing them the maxi- 
mum of pay only after the years named. It is ad- 
mitted by 'management and employ^ that appren- 
tices cannot reasonably expect to receive the 
same per diem for their services as those whs 
have perfected themselves in the trade. 

The managers of roads would have the public 
believe that this grad ation i s on ly to perfect mcc 
for active service before they are entrusted with 
the life and property of tbe public; and they use 
this means of securing the most competent, ti- 
llable and experienced labor to run their trains 
Employes declare that this pernicious system is 
not for the purpose of perfecting men, but tc 
keep these men on a lower per diem. They fed 
that they are wronged by corporations which 
withold from them the salary of competent me; 
while they do the work of competent men. 

Managers tacitly admit that a man who a ac 
rated as "first class" in their train books sbodd 
not at any time enter active service as a first das 
conductor. There are very few men who affix- 
ed in train books as "first class," and m ay via 
are so rated do not receive the salary of i tec 
class conductor; yet all conductors do the less 
of first class men on freight and passenger team 

If railway corporations believe these men whoa 
they rate as "second and third class" to be in- 
competent and inexperienced, ought they to be 
permitted by the laws of the land to make these 
men take the place of those whom they know are 
competent because they secure their services ac 
lower wages? Can there not, and should there 
not be a law enacted making it a penal oifeoce 
for any railway corporation, or managers there- 
of, to knowingly, wilfully and intentionally put 
upon any train, freight or passenger, any ma 
who are not recognized by them as "first class 
conductors, and wha do not receive the pay of 
such ? With such a law enacted and strictly en 
forced the incentive which actuates corporations 
to this discrimination between men would be re- 
moved, viz . the saving of a few dollars differ- 
ence between the salaries of * 'high priced' aa; 
"low priced" men. 

This difference in wages is one of the nun 
causes of strikes, and if removed by legislation 
strikes will be obviated. 

It is only j jst to these men that the law takes 
this in hand, for, if a man' is competent to no a 
train the day following the expiration of his 
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prentice term, then he should most certainly re- 
ceive full pay $s a competent’man. If he is not 
competent then corporations to save a few dollars 
should not have the legal right to bring inexperi- 
enced labor in competition with skilled labor and 
lower the per diem of such labor. Nor should 
railway corporations be permitted by law to en- 
danger the lives of the traveling public by en- 
trusting their trains to the care of men who are 
not rated ‘'first class," according to their own 
critical estimation of a first class man. To show 
the extent that this system is carried, if the man- 
agement of a road omploys an old, experienced, 
reliable man from another road, one whom they 
know to be such, instead of rating him as such, they 
, list nfrn “third class," and it is some years before 
he riches the full pay of a first class conductor. 
Does this show a desire to protect the public from 
injury or to save the company a few dollars? If 
to the term of the apprentice is added the grada- 
tion term, the maximum pay is so far in the future 
as to cause the more reliable labor to seek other 
pursuits for a living, a fact to be deplored for the 
safety of the traveling public. 

OTHER CAUSES OF DISCONTENT. 

When a conductor reaches the maximum of 
wages he is so begrudged the few extra dollars that 
are counted out to him that he is "worked off" 
on the slightest pretext and a cheaper man takes 
his place. To such extremes has this been carried 
on some roads that the officials engage men, com- 
pared with whom Titus Oates was gentlemanly, 
and with the aid of a set of suborned negro ruf- 
fians, only' one degree less ;foul than their white 
leaders, they hound the men over the lines. The 
negro detectives are ex-convicts, gamblers, the 
vilest and most vicious of their race. They are 
furnished with free passes, empowered with an 
authority which they abuse, are permitted tojin- 
sult white employes with impunity by the officials, 
and their simple word carries enough weight to 
discharge the oldst, most reliable and experienced 
conductor. A reign of suspicion is inaugurated 
comparable to that of Charles II, when Oates and 
Bedloe furnished food for suspicion. As the con- 
duct of the ruler makes the loyalty or treachery 
of subjects, so the policies of corporations cause 
the content or discontent of employes. 

EXTRA SERVICE DEMANDED. 

In every other occupation a day's work, is from 
ten to twelve hours, and the night is the laborer's 
in which to rest. If extra work is required extra 
pay is received. With the railroad a day means 
twenty-four hours, and as much longer as may be 
demanded, without extra pay. For example: 
A conductor on a local train, with no baggage- 


master, with frequently over ioo pieces of baggage 
to handle, leaves one station at 1:25 a. m. If on 
time, making all connections, arrives at destina- 
tion 9:45 a. m., making a run of 238 miles. This 
same man, ia capacity of conductor and baggage- 
master, leaves on his return trip at 4:15 p. m., 
arriving at starting point at 1:22 a. m. This is 
twenty-four hours on a run of 476 miles, on 
double duty, to be repeated every night. While 
off active duty reports are to be made out and re- 
ferences answered. Two conductors on this run, 
Both of these men are rated in the train book 
. "first class;” one receives the pay of such, the 
other does not, yet. both do the same 4cind and 
amount of work equally well. 

A conductor has been out on his regular run 
from 7 p. m. , and failing tp make connections, ar- 
rived at destination at 2 p. m. following day. 
After a few hours' rest, he was ordered out to 
take the place of opposite conductor, who had 
been sent out on excursion train. Leaving again 
at 7 p. m., arrived at 12 m. next day, on account 
of delayed connections. Was ordered out that 
afternoon at 4:15 on still another ruil of 238 miles 
and back the next night. 

It is said that recently the president and general 
manager of a southern road, surrounded by every 
luxury that wealth could buy or ingenuity could 
desire for their special car, were pulled over 
their line by an engineer’who had been on duty 
for over thirty-six hours. 

These are only a few instances of many that 
can be cited. 

Transportation men are often on active duty 
for over forty hours, and if these men break down 
under the strain of work and want of sleep the 
per diem is deducted from their wages. They 
are not permitted the privilege of resting and ob- 
serving that essential seventh day, hence they ren- 
der fifty-two days more service in a year than 
laborers in any other occupation. Though many 
of them serve both as conductors and baggage- 
masters, give fifty-two days extra work in a year, 
still corporations with all this in their favor can- 
not afford to employ enough force to give their 
men a reasonable rest. 

ACCIDENTS AND THEIR CAUSER. 

Accidents arise from two important facts. 
First, the employment of cheap, inexperienced 
men take to charge of trains. An infinity of rules 
and regulations, orders and counter orders 
meeting points, first and second sections of trains, 
excursion trains, freight trains out of time, reck- 
less engineers and incompetent conductors, make 
the position of a railway conductor a most re- 
sponsible one. 

The public is ignorant of the fact that the aver- 
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age railroad employ^ who has not reached a sala- 
ry that will decently support him is more care- 
less how he runs his train than one who is well 
paid. The man who makes a comfortable support 
for himself and family, who has already estab- 
lished a reputation as a careful man, is always on 
the alert for the slightest thing that may cause an 
accident. Few accidents are beyond the diligence 
of careful men to avert. The well trained ear of 
an experienced railroad man will detect the least 
unusual sound in the midst of the noise of a mov- 
ing train, and the well trained eye notes the 
least defect in any part. Corporations knowing 
this prove the error of their judgment in employ- 
ing cheap labor, when the cost of one wreck per 
year would more than man their roads with first- 
class employes in every department. 

The second cause of accidents is, the men are 
overworked. Enforced insomnia, with want of 
rest, benumbs the mental faculties and impairs 
the memory, and trains are run mechanically, 
forgetful of orders and meeting points. Men have 
made runs of 476 miles in twenty-four hours, on 
active duty veiy nearly every minute of time be- 
cause of delays, and when reaching their destina- 
tion have been ordered out on the same run three 
minutes after arrival. This was forty-eight 
hours on a run of 952 miles, acting in the double 
capacity of conductor and baggagem aster. Con- 
ductors have telegraphed for relief and were re- 
fused. “Busy season, all men out." Whose life 
can feel secure on roads when they pursue such 
homicidal policies? 

Do not these things interest the traveling public 
whose lives are placed by railroad officials in the 
keeping of a man who has not slept or rested for 
forty-eight hours, and who is as incapable mentally 
of grasping the many orders and counter orders 
as a child? Conductors and engineers have been 
known to be asleep from fatigue when their trains 
collided with others Should not the law fix the 
hours of work for railway employes, to meet 
such demands of corporations upon them? Rail- 
way calamities can never be averted as long as 
cheap, incompetent, overworked men guide 
trains. 

LABOR ORGANIZATIONS IN POLITICS. 

Employes of various corporations in the United 
States have been forced by unjust treatment into 
organizations for the purpose of pacifically right- 
ing their grievances. Among these men are some 
who are quick to see the folly of arbitration in- 
stead of legislation. Employes outnumber of- 
ficials and stockholders. Each employ^ repre- 
sents a vote. One labor organization sympathizes 
with another. One labor organization depends 
upon another as the links of a chain depend upon 


each other. Ninety per cent of the working peo- 
ple of the United States feel themselves op- 
pressed. Let one man, with brain, energy and 
ambition step from the solid ranks of the work- 
ing people and tell them, “Arbitration is a myth; 
we need wise legislation to protect us. If the 
present representatives will not enact laws to 
help us, then we must organize, select snch men 
as will give us just legislation in the halls of the 
nation and general assemblies of the states." 

Let it be a “Workingman's Ticket," and before 
the battle cry of the workingman’s wrongs, 
shouted by millions, down will go parti- 
sanship and into the United States sen- 
ate and halls of congress and the general as- 
semblies of the states there will go delegates se- 
lected and elected by the workingmen, to repre- 
sent the workingmen, to enact laws for the work- 
ingmen. Verbum sat sapienti . — Benjamin I. 
Tillman, in Jacksonville {Fla.) Times- Union 


How Good Bad Things Can Be If All Alike. 

A well known railroad man said, in the discus- 
sion of the car-coupler question at a recent con- 
vention, “If we only had adopted the worst one 
and stuck to it, we would have a safer coupler 
as far as killing and maiming men is concerned. " 

This remark was brought to the mind of the 
writer this summer while in Europe; there they 
have a uniform style of coupler, and a very primi- 
tive one — the hook and chain. 

This clumsy device, small and weak, gives very 
little trouble and men are very rarely injured in 
handling them. 

On passenger cars there are usually two links 
drawn together by a boll swiveled to one and 
threaded into a nut fast in the other; and hanging 
the links over the hooks the slack is taken up 
with the screw. Buffers placed at the corners of 
the cars receive the compression strains; the link 
and chain simply stand the pulling. 

On freight trains there is slack enough left to 
put the links over the hooks, there is no provis- 
ion fur taking up slack. 

Yet men couple and uncouple these cars daring 
switching operations with considerable speed, and 
with safety. 

They are not hurt because they know just 
what kind of a coupler and buffer they are going 
to finu on every car that they get hold of — they 
are never ambushed and surprised. 

Very few breakages occur and, reading of the 
grief and expense we have in America, lots of the 
best men there are surprised that we don’t adopt 
the hook and chain. Their advantage comes, 
not from their superior coupler, but from its uni- 
versal use. 

When the American railroads are equipped 
with a uniform coupler — no matter what one or 
what kind — the record of the coupler accidents 
will fade away like mist. — Locomotive Engineer- 
ing. 

Our contemporary “drops sand on the rail" iu 
the right place on the coupler question. 
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Mutual Benefit Insurance — Limitation of Assess- 
ments — By-laws — Mandamus — Conversion of 

Funds : 

The defendant association issued a certificate 
in the nature of a life insurance. A by-law 
printed on the back of the certificate provided for 
making assessments on members to pay death 
losses, but one assessment, however, could' be 
levied for each death loss. The plaintiff's intes- 
tate died while his certificate was in force. One 
assessment was made upon the members in con 
formity to the by-laws, and the legal representa- 
tive of the deceased member received a certain 
portion of the insurance money, which was re 
ceived by him as full payment for the death 
claim. Subsequently, however, a suit was brought 
against the association for the balance due on the 
certificate of $3,000, and a judgment obtained for 
that amount. An execution issued, which proved 
fruitless. 

Proceedings by writ of mandamus was begun 
against the association to compel it to make an- 
other assessment upon the members and so con- 
tinue to make assessments until an amount equal 
to the judgment sum was secured, in complete 
satisfaction of the claim. 

The writ of mandamus was granted, but upon 
appeal by the association the order was reversed, 
holding that the one assessment by the memoers 
discharged their whole duty in the premises, and 
if the assessment did not result in bringing in suf- 
ficient to pay the certificate in full, it was no fault 
of the member. 

Meyers et al, vs. Masonic Guild and Mut Ben. 
Ass'n, N. Y. App. C., 1892. (See 126 N. Y. 613.) 

Note — Peculiar facts were brought out in this 
investigation which largelv influenced the giving 
of a money judgment. It was proven that the 
association had realized sufficiently under its as- 
sessment to pay the death loss in full , and that 
the association had sufficient surplus funds in its 
possession for the full payment of the claim and 
yet the association failed to pay the judgment. 
The point was a puzzling one to the final court, 
which, however, after declaring that mandamus 
was not a proper remedy in such a case to compel 
the levy of further assessments, intimated that 
under the facts found it would seem that the offi. 


cers of the association would be liable to pay this 
death loss as in the nature of a conversion of the 
funds collected by them and withheld. This, ap- 
parently, is the only legal remedy to cover such 
cases. 


Foreign Assessment Company — Service of Summons 

— Liability on Certificate — Assessments — Dam- 
ages: 

1. Where a foreign assessment company au- 
thorizes a p;rson, whom it designates as its local 
or branch secretary, to receive assessments from 
its members in this state, and countersign and de- 
liver receipts therefor, and forward the money, 
and the company has no other officer in the 
country where service is sought upon the com- 
pany upon whom service may be had; held , that 
service on said local secretary is a valid service 
under the statute (Kinsas). and the refusal of the 
court to set it aside is not error. 

2. Held , that the record evidence was suffi- 
cient to support the verdict and finding that the 
deceased member was not delinquent, and that his 
membership had not elapsed nor his rights for- 
feited. 

3. Where suit is brought on a benefit certifi- 
cate for $2,000, issued by a mutual assessment 
company, wherein the company promises to pay 
the beneficiary therein named 75 per cent of the 
proceeds of one full assessment of all the mem- 
bers at the time of the member's decase, and the 
only issue in the case is whether or not the 
membership lapsed during the lifetime of the 
member, the beneficiary may recover thereon 
without proving a demand on the company to 
make an assessment to pay the loss, or that an 
assessment has been made, or, if made, the 
amount thereof. 

4. In the absence of any proof on the part of 
the company, showing the amount of such assess- 
ment, the presumption ia favor of the beneficiary 
was that an assessment would pay the full 
amount named in the certificate. • In such case 
an instruction as to the measure of damages is 
not warranted by the issue of the case. 

Southwestern Mut. Ben. Ass'u of Marshalltown 
vs. Swenson , Kans. S. C., July 8, 1892. 
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Su: tension of Member — Forfeiture of Membership 
— Supposition as to Member's Death — Payment of 
Assessment — Failure to Return Same Binds Asso- 
ciation : 

In an action on a certificate it was held, as 
in all other cases, forfeiture of 'insurance pro- 
vided by mutual benefit associations is not favored 
by the courts. They, in construing the condition 
of membership when a forfeiture is claimed, will 
preserve, if possible, the equitable rights of the 
holder of the certificate of membership. . 

2. Where the by-laws of a mutual benefit life 
association provided that, if a member fails to 
pay an assessment before the first day of the fol- 
lowing month after he receives notice thereof, he 
shall stand suspended, and during his suspension 
his benefit certificate shall be void, and that the 
head clerk of such association shall mail to such 
member a notice of his suspension, informing 
him what it is necessary for him to do to become 
reinstated, held, that is, after the non payment of 
such assessment, the head clerk failed to mail or 
otherwise notify such member of his suspension, 
and the association makes a subsequent assess- 
ment upon him, and thereby treats him as a 
member, and the local agents receive payment of 
such assessments, after the member is dead, from 
a friend who supposed him to be in a swoon only, 
and the agent in good faith reinstates such mem- 
ber, and the association does not return the 
money received upon such assessments to tho 
beneficiary, or to the friend paying the same, the 
benefit certificate cannot be considered void or 
the member deemed suspended at the time of his 
death. Judgment for association reversed. 

Woodmen of America vs. Johnson , Kins. S. C., 
July S, 1892. 

Accident Insurance — Loss of a Foot — What Con- 
stitutes : 

This action was brought upon an accident poli- 
cy, and the claim of the plaintiff was to recover 
the maximum amount of $2,500 for a partial dis- 
ablement. The language of the policy which 
authorizes a payment of $2,500 for such an in- 
jury, is in these words: “The relief for partial 
permanent disablement, viz: the loss of one hand 
or foot, or both eyes, by means as aforesaid, 
within sixty days from date of injury, shall not 
exceed $2,500." The evidence showed that 
plaintiff was not affected as to his hands or eyes, 
and that he did not lose a foot from the leg. The 
trial court instructed “that while the evidence 
shows there has been no amputation of the foot, 
yet if the jury believe from the testimony that the 
foot, by reason of the injury and the paralysis, is 
entirely useless to the plaintiff; that he has no 
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use thereof; that without artificial menu fct 
would be almost or entirely unable to more 
around; that it is only by artificial means-i 
plaster jacket — that he is at all able to me & 
foot, and that if the jacket were dispensed with b 
would be a helpless cripple — such is satisfactory 
evidence of the loss of the foot, even though it be 
not amputated." 

On appeal, reversing, the court held, that ooe 
cannot, under an accident policy, recover as for 
the loss of a foot, where, by reason of an injuT 
to his back, he is deprived of use of his leg, a- 
cept when wearing on artificial support for his 
body. 

Stever vs People's Mut. Acc. Co. , of Pittsburg 
Pa. S. C. July 13, 1892. 

Note — This is an important ruling and con- 
forms to the weight of authority in that the lo s 
of a hand or foot means the severance thereof 
from the body. In this case, by the use of arti- 
ficial means, he did not even lose the use of his 
foot, but being a physician was in doe timeibk 
by reason of artificial means, to practice hh pro- 
fession. 

Action on Certificate — By-Laws — Defense— & %. 

eficial Society Not An Insurance Co. 

• 1. In an action on a beneficial certificate, it ii 
competent for the defendant association to pst 
in evidence the by-laws of the associate# 
lowed by proof of such failure to cowffwk 
them as would make the certificate vett,!* 
withstanding that the by-laws were n otafetfed 
to the contract sued on, under act of May ix.dk 

2 Strictly construed under the statute^ a be- 
eficial society doing business through the lodge 
system is not an insurance company within the 
meining of the act of May 11, 1881. 

Donleiy vs. S. L. Shield of Honor , Phila. Co 
C. P. C., April 8, 1892. 

Jurisdiction of Court — Proof of Death — Physician: 

Cert if cate — Excuse. 

1 A Boston Mutual Insurance Company do- 
ing business in the state of New York, by per- 
mission and on condition that it shall subject it- 
self to the laws of the state, process binding, can- 
not, in an action on its certificate issued in Net 
York, brought in New York by a resident of the 
state of New Jersey, set up the defense that the 
certificate was issued and executed in its hoof 
office in Boston, and that by reason thereof tie 
courts of New York are without jurisdictioi 
of the case. 

2 Tne obstinate and unjust refusal of a phy* 
cian to furnish a certificate of the canse of dead 
of the insured, so that those interested are pre- 
vented from complying with the condition of the 
policy requiring that all claims against theasso 
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ciation shall be so attested, is sufficient to excuse 
the claimant from procuring such certificate. 

CP Neil vs. Mass. Ben. Asssociation, N. Y. S. C„ 
March 31, 1892. 

Breach of Warranty Works Forfeiture — Knowleige 

of Agent. 

1 Where the insured stated in his application 
that he had applied to another insurance Ass- 
ertion, but in fact had not been rejected, 
-whereas in fact he had been so rejected Held , 
that such answer was a part of the contract of the 
insurance, and, being false, was sufficient to 
avoid the contract ' 

2 It is not important that the party making 
the warranty believes its entire truth, nor does 
the mere knowledge of the agent at the time when it 
was made, that the warranty was false, prevent 
the association from setting up the breach as a 
defense to the action on the certificate. 

Clemmens vs. Royal Association of Good Fellows , 
N. Y. C. A., April, 1892. 

Co-operative Accident Insurance — Right to Sue — 

Widow — A dministra trix. 

In an action to recover upon a certificate of ac- 
cident insurance which provided that the benefit 
in case of death should be payable to the wife of 
the insured, held , in an action by the widow as 
administratrix, wherein the defendant pleaded 
that the wife and not the administratrix, was en- 
titled to the fund, that she might waive her right 
to the fond in favor of the estate and upon the 
merits of the case no injury could come to the 
defendant if st - allowed to recover. 

Enright vs. Standard Life & Acc. Ins. Co., of 
Detroit Mich. S. C., April 18, 1892. 

Injury to Employe — Assumption of Risk — Order of 

Conductor — Variance. 

1 In an action against a railroad company for 
the negligent killing of an employe, where it ap- 
peared that he was ordered by the conductor in 
charge of a train while in motion, »o uncouple 
the rear car of said train. Decedent climbed on 
one of ihe cars and gave the engineer the signal 
to stjp. Before ascertaining whether the en- 
gineer had received the signal, and while the cars 
we/e still in motion decedent began to climb 
down the side of the car, and was crushed be- 
tween the car and a post which stood close to the 
track. He was an experienced railway man, 
familliar with the surroundings of defendant’s 
tracks. It did not appear that any rule of defend- 
ant requi red decedent to descend from a move- 
ing train at that place. Held , that the injured 


employ^ assumed the risk in descending from the 
car, and under the rule could not recover. 

2 Where the declaration alleged that the train 
of cars on which deceased was at work was mov<- 
ing down an inclined track, uncontrolled, and the 
proof shows that the train was moving in opposite 
direction by order of the conductor in charge, 
held, such variance to be fatal, and no recover 
can be had. 

Pennigton vs. Detroit &c. R'y , Mich. S. C M 
March 4, 1892. 

Low-bridge — Negligence of Employe — Conductors 

Order — Demurrer . 

In an action against a railroad company to re- 
cover damages for the negligent killing of an em- 
ploy^, the declaration alleged that deceased had 
been ordered to go to the top of a car by the con- 
ductor, that he was knocked therefrom by a bridge 
timber, and that he was ignorant of the danger- 
ous character of the bridge, held, that the mere 
fact that the deceased was standing on top of the 
car could not of itself be held to have been negli- 
gence on his part, and that a demurrer to the de- 
claration was properly overruled, and judgment 
for defendent company reversed. 

Nelson vs. Chesapeake <5 t*c. R'y. Co., Va. C. A., 
March, 1892. 

A Close Question. The Necessity of Exercising 

Prudence. 

Where a company requires of its employd a ser- 
vice outside of the duties ordinarily incident to 
his employment, and subjecting him to additional 
danger, such employ^ does not necessarily assume 
the additional hazard in undertaking to perform 
the usual and extra service, even though the dan- 
gers attending it are obvious. If the apparent 
danger is such that a person of ordinary prudence 
exercising that prudence would refuse to encoun- 
ter it, then the employ^ proceeds at his peril and, 
if injured, no recovery can be had. But, other- 
wise he may undertake the service, using care 
proportionate to the apparent increased risk, and, 
if, in so doing, he is injured by the employers’ 
fault, he may recover for the injury. So held in 
Raiway Company vs. Hanning,\nd. S. C., May 

12th, 1892. ' 

Note: It will be seen that the question of 
damages depends upon the exercise of prudence 
upon the part of an employ^. The safest pru- 
dence for an employ^ to exercise under demands 
for additional hazardous service is to refuse to 
undertake them. The rule of law regarding con- 
tributory negligence of employes is so exacting 
as to regard very few employes as being either 
possessed of or exercising ordinary prudence. 
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EDITBD BY MR8. N. D. ttflHN. 

Correspondents will please write plainly on one side of the paper only and are requested to mail contributions so 
as to reach us not later than the 18th of the month preceding the issue for which they are intended. Address all com- 
munications for this Departmentt 

MRS. N. D. HAHN, Marion, Iowa. 


Not to the Man of Dollars. 

Not to the man of dollars, 

Not to the man of deeds, 

Not. to the man of cunning, 

Not to the man of creeds; 

Not to the one whose passion 
It is for the world's renown, 

Not in the form of fashion, 

Cometh a blessing down. 

Not unto land's expansion, 

Not to the miser's chest, 

Not to the princely mansion, 

Not to the blazoned crest, 

Not to the sordid worldly, 

Not to the knavish clown, 

Not to the haughty tyrant, 

Cometh a blessing down. 

Not to the folly blinded, 

Not to the steeped in shame, 

Not to the carnal minded, 

Not to unholy fame; 

Not in neglect of duty, 

Not in the monarch's crown, 

Not at the smile of beauty, 

Cometh a blessing down. 

But to the one whose spirit 
Yearns for the great and good, 

Unto the one whose storehouse 
Yieldeth the hungry food; 

Unto the one who labors, 

Fearless of foe or frown, 

Unto the kindly hearted, 

Cometh a blessing down. 

— Charles K. Shelter ly , in Inter Ocean. 


There is many a gem in the path of life, 
Which we pass in our idle pleasure, 
That is richer far than the jeweled crown, 
Or the miser’s hoarded treasure. 


It may be the love of a little child, 

Ora mother's prayer to heaven; 

Or only a beggar’s grateful thanks 
For a cup of water given. 

— Selected. 


The Soil of Circumstances. 

[We clip the following stanzas from the Carrier Pore, 
credited to the Mayflower. YVe reprint it for the fraud 
truthful idea it embodies.— Ed.] 

Two seeds were sown the self-same spring, 

One seed by careful band 
In garden soil, and one the wind 
Cast down 'mid rock and sand. 

They both sprang up and one was blest 
By sun and soil and care, 

It gladly grew, while bright ejes watched 
The budding promise there. 

The other dwelt within the shade; 

Knew not what sunshine meant, 

Yet struggled on, its pale, weak limbs 
By careless feet oft bent. 

When came the time of blossoming — 

The warm and sunny hours — 

The love- watched plant was rich with bloom. 
The other bare of flowers. 

In scornful pride the favored plant 
Glanced o’er the garden wall 
And said to her who starved outside: 

"Alas! how many fall ! 

You chose the ill, while I fulfilled 
The mission of my life; 

So, my reward is joy and bloom, 

While yours is sin and strife." 


A wise one paused and said ; 1 'Behold 
A type of man on earth; 

One soul is cast in sorrow's soil 
And fed on sin from birth, 

And then because it fails to bloom, 
'Tis trod upon and cursed 
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By those whose lives were sown in joy, 
By love’s warm sunshine nursed. 

"Unjust are both the blame and praise; 

All grow just as they must; 

For plants and men alike spring up 
From circumstance's dust. 

Yet every soul that dwells on earth 
Shall have its blossoming — 

In sunny fields of Paradise 
Shall find a fairer spring." 


To the Ladies' Auxiliary of O. R. C. 

•‘As unto the bow the cord is, 

So unto man is woman." 

Man was not happy, even in the beautiful Gar- 
den of Eden, alone, so God made him a lovely 
companion to share his home, to smile with him 
in happiness and weep when his reverses came. 
So it is to-day. God has not intended that man 
should battle with this world alone, but while he 
stands at the oars of life’s boat, woman guides 
him down the stream: reaching out one band to 
encourage him, pointing with the other to the 
glorious sunset, the beautiful beyond. Evc^ his 
stand-by in hours of distress, the power behind 
the throve of his success, clinging to him though 
the whole world should forsake him. 

Women of the A. of O. R. C., I salute you, be- 
lieving that your slender boat, now tossed upon 
the wave of a rough and restless tide, will be 
guided by a firm, true hand over the tempestuous 
waters; that you will attain that degree of emi- 
nence to which the world points with admiration, 
and history deems worthy of recording as exam- 
ples for socceeding generations. The day has 
come when the women of our land shall enlist as 
valient soldiers in the battle and fight bravely for 
the welfare of their husbands, brothers and 
fathers, to crush the mighty hand of the op- 
pressor. The present only is ours, the past is 
gene never to return; so we must "Act — act in 
the living present. Heart within and God o'er 
head." Your noble work is shedding its beauties 
over all our land, standing as a great beacon light 
drawing others to the cause. May God protect 
your "Order" through all its trials, and when the 
Heavenly Grand Chief calls a meeting, may you 
each one answer "Here." Mat. 


Mrs. AT. D. Hahn: 

Being fortunate enough to secure Mrs. Charles 
Ragon's address delivered before the convention 
held at Philadelphia, I send it to you for publica- 
H° n - Respectfully yours, 

Mrs. O. N. Marshall, 
Galesburg, 111 . 

September 30, 1892. 

. l^e ar ® very glad to get it indeed, even so late 
m the day. — E d.] 


Address Delivered by Mrs. Chas. Ragon Before 

the Convention of L. A. to O. R. C., Held 
at Philadelphia, June 14, 1892. 

Sisters , Brothers and Friends: 

My feelings to day are such a mixture of pleas- 
ure and pain that I am at a loss to know how to 
address you. Whether I shall allow my joy at once 
more meeting with you and grasping your friend- 
ly hand, or whether I shall allow the spirit of 
sadness that seems almost to engulf me at the 
thought of surrendering my claim upon you; 
which of these two feeling) at present at war in 
my heart, will get the better qf me? 

I have always considered that I must certainly 
possess a considerable degree of presumption 
when I rise to speak to such intelligent hearers, 
yet, like many others, my interest and ambition 
leads me to attempt many things beyond my 
ability. During the three years I have served 
you as President of the Auxiliary, I have many 
times been called upon to speak of the principles 
and objects of our order, to which I have always 
gladly responded, and on many more occasions 
have I availed myself of the privilege afforded us 
through the columns of The Conductor, and en- 
larged upon our principles and the benefits con- 
nected with us; hence it is needless for me to 
speak on that subject to-day. Yet, I know of 
nothing, aside from my home duties, which so 
claims my attention and which occupies such a 
place in my heart and mind 
The Auxiliary has (and in a manner unconsci- 
ously to me,) become almost a part of my very 
being. My earnest endeavors for its welfare have 
lead me on and on, until I have at last awakened 
to the realization that it is more to me than I bad 
ever imagined. 

The recollection of the many pleasant associa- 
tions connected with my work will ever live in my 

heart a blazon monument to remind me "It is a 

pleasure to work for others, that in so doing we 
are only obeying the Divine command." 

None of us live for ourselves; we live for oth- 
ers. God has written this upon every flower that 
sweetens the air, upon every raindrop that swells 
the mighty river, upon the rocks and every shell 
upon the shore — "None liveth to himself." 

We all know there is a difference between char- 
acter and reputation. Reputation is what others 
think of us; while character is our own real 
selves. It is just so with our order. Some are 
prone te think we are of no real benefit and cen- 
sure us for consuming time which might be more 
profitably spent. While in reality we are like the 
many other auxiliaries in our land, a grand fra- 
ternal and charitable blessing. Biassed be the 
societies of women. 
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Taking a retrospect and dwelling for a moment 
upon the extreme slow progress of our two first 
years, it is well to remember that we were the 
subject of many scurrilous articles in Thb Con- 
ductor, which for the time proved a serious stum- 
bling block, and it seemed for a time that an ad- 
verse fate would soon terminate our existence. 
But with extreme and persistent efforts, and the 
assistance of the only four divisions then in or- 
ganization, we succeeded in riding through the 
storm in safety, and landing in the harbor of True 
Friendship five hundred strong. * * * 

Sisters and Brothers, on behalf of the visitors 
present, I wish to thhnk you for the kindly and 
most cordial welcome you have given us, and as- 
sure you we will enjoy every moment we shall 
spend with you and every hour of our stay in 
your beautiful city. 


Hall of Division 38, Dbs Moinbs, 1892. 
Editor Ladies' Department : 

The regular meeting of Excelsior Auxiliary No. 
19, Wednesday afternoon, September 28, proved 
a very interesting meeting. The wife of Con- 
ductor Mills was initiated and hence will be num- 
bered among the members of No. 19. 

We have worked under some difficulties. Short- 
ly after organizing four of our most zealous mem- 
bers were called to move to Stuart, as their hus- 
bands' headquarters were so transferred. Such 
is the fortune of railroad life. 

Now a few words for the Auxiliary. Allow me 
to say right here, these Sisters have been very 
much interested in the work — Mrs. Rich, Mrs 
Cook anC Mrs. McLees have been jcnown to ride 
forty-one miles on a freight train to attend meet- 
ings. From what your correspondent can learn 
they are very much more zealous than some of 
the Brethren in attending their meetings, when 
some will say they have not been in Division for 
a number of morftbs. 

We now expect to do a great deal since the 
weather became cooler, and therefore you will 
hear from us oftener. Merely write you a line 
so you will see we are not dead nor sleeping. 

Yours truly, 

Mrs. O. E. Wilcoxen. 


How Ned Helped the Janitor to Give Thanks. 

••Come, Ned, get your coat and hat, mother s 
ready." Mr. Harper spoke to his only child, 
with a hand laid lovingly on his sunny head. 

It was the regular Wednesday evening prayer 
meeting that they were going to, and although 
Ned often dozed a little, yet he liked to hear the 
praying and singing. And though the warm, 
cozy room at home looked inviting, he cheerfully 


rose and donned his coat and hat and was 
walking along the pleasant streets of C — 
his parents. 

As they passed the old church janitor s dc 
mother remarked, ‘T wonder how they live at 
on what Mr. Giddon gets; twelve dollars a mo 
can’t go far?” 

Ned’s father said, “H’m, no, that’s so T;~ 
buttoning his warm overcoat closer aroaod in? 
quickened his pace so that Ned and his motht: 
had to almost run to keep up. 

As they passed the janitor, just ringing the last 
bell, Mrs. Harper gave him a brighter smile that 
ever, but Mr. Harper was in such a hurry to 
into prayer meeting that he did not notice kin 

Ned watched the janitor till he stopped rin^cg 
the bell, then followed him into the basement t? 
fix the fires He always had a good word for 
Ned, and to-night he seemed more talkative due 
usual. 

•‘Seems good to feel the warm fire to-night i# 
said. Then, as though he had suddenly forgcttn 
Ned, said to himself, “I wonder if Mind::* 
warnW” 

“Who is Mandy?” said Ned. 

Mr. Giddon’s face blushed as he an s»?rc 
“Mandy; oh Mandy is my wife.” 

“Did your coal fire go out?” questioa dSd 
and he thought it was a queer look tfejnar 
wore as he said : 

“Yes, our coal fire has been out for any 1 
day.” 

“Why didn't Mrs. Giddon come to prayer cs:- 
ing?” asked Ned, and he then remembered 
she never came. 

“Hasn’t any bonnet nor dress neither, leti& 
a shawl or cloak fit for this weather. There yc: 
run up stairs, sonny. Go while they’re singing 

And Ned wondered what be had done to 
Mr. Giddon look so nearly cress. 

After the singing Mr. Harper arose, took off zs 
fur-lined coat, and standing erect, prayed ' *c: 
and loud. 

Oh! how he prayed for the poor. Ned kep 
thinking of the janitor’s wife without in r i 
decent bonnet or dress, and wondered why his p;, 
who wanted God to bless the poor so abundantly 
couldn’t supply the needs of some of them hr- 1 
self. I 

For Ned to think a thing was to do it. and 
they were again at home in their comfortable? 
ting room he burst out with, “say, pa, how 
God take care of the poor?” 

• 'Why, my son, what makes you ask that ;st 
tion?" 

Then Ned told him what the janitor had 
ending with, “Say, pa, if you’ll give a dollar I 
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give mine, and we'll get her a bonnet and dress 
so she can go to church to-morrow." 

But although Ned did not stop to think that the 
dress could not be made in time, his mother, who 
had been listening, did, and taking up the lamp 
she went up stairs and soon returned with a 
large parcel, which she laid down long enough to 
put on her hat and shawl 1 then taking it up again, 
said: 

“Ned, I have an errand up the street, don’t 
you want to go alorg?" 

Of course he did; most boys like to go along 
with mother. 

Telling Mr. Harper that they would be back 
soon, she hurried along until they reached Mr. 
Giddon’s door, then rapping gently, was soon 
asked to come in. And Ned followed her into the 
neat but scantily furnished room, where, sure 
enoogh, not only the coal fire had gone out, but 
the wood fire, too. If Ned hadn’t been a boy he 
wouldn't have pretended that he had to blow his 
nose so often while his mother and Mrs. G. were 
talking. He wondered what he could get with 
his dollar now that mama had brought the hat 
and dress. Then he said, before he knew it, 
“Haven't you any wood?" 

“Yes, some," said Mrs. G." 

But Father and Mother Harper must have con- 
cluded that they needed more, for they talked a 
long time after Ned went to bed, and next morn- 
ing Mr. H. said: 'Tve ordered that wood for 
them, and, now is your basket ready?" And 
turning to Ned said. “Well, son, here is my dol' 
l.ir, where is yours?" Ned handed it to his 
mother and saw it stored in one corner of the 
well filled basket He also had the satisfaction 
of going with it as far as Mr. G.’s door. 

Mrs. G. went to church that day and must be 
the janitor did not have to watch the fire so 
closely as usual, for he was in the seat beside her 
most all the time, and Ned said to himself, “I 
know one way the Lord helps the poor." 


Our Sons and Daughters. 

Counting Baby Toes. 

Dear little bare feet, 

Dimpled and white, 

In your long night gown 
Wrapped up for the night; 

Come let me count all 
Your queer little toes; 

Pink as the heart 
Of a shell or a rose, 

One is a lady 
That sits in the sun, 


Two is a baby 
And three is a nun, 

Four is a lily 
With innocent breast, 

And five is a birdie 
Asleep in her nest. 

— Royal Gifts. 

The Ten Little Toes. 

Baby is clad in its night gown white, 

Pussy cat purs a soft good night; 

And somebody tells, for somebody knows, 
The terrible tale of ten little toes. 

RIGHT FOOT. 

This big toe, took a little boy Sam, 

Into the cupboard after the jam; 

This little toe said, “oh! no, no," 

This little toe was anxious to go; • 

This little toe said, " ’tisn’t quite right;" 

This little tiny toe curled out of sight. 

LEFT FOOT. 

This big toe got suddenly stubbed; 

This little toe got ruefully rubbed; * 

This little frightened toe cried out, "Bears." 
This little timid toe ran up stairs, 

Down came the jar with a loud slam, slam, 
And this little tiny toe got all the jam. 

— Clara E. Dolliner , in Royal Gifts. 


Written for The Conductor. 

The Flag. 

DEDICATED TO D. B. 

The dear old tattered battle flag! 

I do not wonder women weep, 

Or that the brave men fail to hide, 
The tears they fain would keep. 

When looking at this dear old flag 
For which so many lives were lost, 

In sacrifice for freedom’s cause, 

At such a fearful cost. 

I’m but a boy, but when I hear 
The veterans tell of those dark days, 

I listen to them filled with fear, 

With wonder and amaze. 

I feel with them the "victor’s pride," 
O’er this, our flag so dearly bought; 
For which so many bled and died, 
And others bravely fought. 

Then let it wave in freedom’s name, 
High over mountain, plain aud wave; 
Nor let the cause of freedom fall, 

Our brothers died to save. 


No man gets on in the Christain life by acci- 
dent. There is no such thing as haphazard. If 
a man advances in the Christian life rapidly and 
mightily, it is because he employs certain means 
and does centain things in order to gain those 
achievements. — Talmage. 
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THE COLUMBUS, HOCKING VALLEY & TOLEDO RAILWAY COMPANY. 


SCHEDULE OF WAGES. 


In Effect September ist, i8g2. 


PASSENGER TRAIN SERVICE. 


RUNS. 

Miles jj 

Engineers 

Firemen 

m 

u 

O 

O 

3 

a 

0 

CJ 

a 

s 

J* 

1 

|i 

Baggagemen j| 


Colnxnbas and Toledo 

Columbus to Marion and return 

124 

9 i 

*3 75 

3 37 'A 

$1.87^ 

1.69 

$3 00 

3 00 

*M 5 

1 45 

$1.65 
$20 a mo 


Colnmbus and Pomeroy 

132 

4 OO 

2.00 

3 06 

1.58 

2.06 


Columbus to Athens and return 

152 

4-75 

*■ 37/4 

3 12% 

2 00 

2.00 



Logan, Straitsville and Nelsonville 

124 

4.00 

2 OO 

3 50 

1 80 

2-35 


Logan and Athens, week days 

Athens to Columbus and return, Sunday 

104 

152 

3 30 

4 75 

1 65 | 

*■ 37/4 f 

$90 a mo 

i -75 l 
i -75 f 

$60 a mo 



FREIGHT TRAIN SERVICE. 


RUNS. 

8 

§ 

(O 

E 

8 

a 

'So 

a 

W 

*a 

© 

6 

© 

fi 

*(Z 

Conductors 

a 

a; 

B 

4 )' 

cfl 

E 

CQ 

Overtime Begiss. 

Columbus and Toledo. . 

124 

$4.50 

Mog $ 2 - 37/4 
I2.25 

S3 25 

$2.15 

13 hrs after leav.time 

Columbus and Fostoria 

88 

3 - 37/4 

Mogul $1.78 

1.69 

2-37 

I.60 

9 

* • 

Columbus to Marion and return. . 

9 i 

4 - 5 ° 

Mogul $2. 36 
2.25 

3 00 

2.00 

12 

• • <f 

Columbus and Fostoria, local . 

88 

4.00 

2 OO 

3.00 

2.00 

12 

• 1 

Toledo to Fostoria and return, local 

72 

4.00 

2.00 

3.00 

2.00 

12 

• » 

Columbus to Logan Straitsvillle and ) 
Nelsonville and return f 

124 

4 50 

2.25 

3 25 

2.15 

13 

•1 

Logan to Pt Pleasant and return.. 

156 

5 62 

2.8l 

4 25 

2 75 

16 

• • 

Logan and Pomeroy 

33 

3-75 

I 87 '/£ 

2 75 

I 80 

12 

• 1 

Logan and Pomeroy, local 

83 

3*8 7 l A 

I.94 

3.00 

2.00 

12 

• « 

Columbus and Athens, local 

76 

3-8 7 'A 

i 94 

3 co 

2.00 

12 

t • 

(a) All branches 

Work, Wreck and Circus trains 


3.60 

3 50 

1 80 

1 75 

1 2 90 

3 00 

2.00 

2 OO 

12 

12 

• 1 

• 1 

Rates of overtime per hour 


■36 

.18 

1 .25 

•17 
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SWITCHING SERVICE. 


YARDS. 

Hours 

Engineers 

Firemen 

Conductors 

Brakkmen II 


Columbus * 

12 

>300 

$1.65 

$2.75 day $2 10 
2 87 night 2.22 

Overtime after 12 hours 

Logan 

12 

3.00 

1.50 

2 45 

1-95 

•• •* 10 

Nelsonville 

10 

2 50 

1 50 

2.45 

1 95 

M M ]Q •• 

Pomeroy and Middleport 

12 

2.50 

1.50 

2.00 

1 75 


(b) Marion : 

12 

2.50 

1.50 

2.65 

2.00 


Fostoria 

10 

1.50 

i -50 

2.50 

1.85 


Rockwell 

£2 

2.75 

1.65 

2.70 1 

day 2.15 
n’ht 2.25 



(a) After January i, 1893, Branch Conductors will receive $3 00. 

(b) After January i, 1893, Brakemen, Marion yard, will receive $2.10. 


The practice of imposing fines for damage to 
rolling stock or company's property will be dis- 
continued, and discipline will be administered by 
suspension and discharge. 

In computing overtime, no fraction of an hour 
less than 30 minutes will be counted; 30 minutes 
and over shall be counted as one hour; time to 
commence from the tine set for trains to leave. 
Any conductor or brakemaa causing delay to 
train, and overtime being made from said cause, 
the remainder of the crew to receive overtime, 
and the person causing such delay to-be dis- 
charged or suspended, as the case may warrant. 

Competent callers will be appointed where 
necessary to call train men at least one hour be- 
fore leaving time of the trains, provided they live 
within the limits fixed for each yard, and have en- 
tered their address in a book' to be kept lor that 
purpose at the designated offices. Exceptions will 
be made to the rule in the cases of men assigned to 
regular runs, in such cases no call will be made. 
When train men are called for duty and their 
trains annulled, time will be allowed at overtime 
rates nntil relieved from duty (with a minimum of 
one hour). Such crews shall stand first out. 

Trainmen attending court at the request of an 
official of the company shall be paid S3. 00 per 
day for conductors and $2 per day for brakemen 
and legitimate expenses. 

Trainmen deadheading over the road in their 
caboose or on passenger trains, will be allowed 
one- half their regular trip rates; when running 
light full time will be allowed. 

Employes held off pending investigation, shall 
be given a trial within a reasonable time, and if, 
on subsequent investigation, found not guilty, 
shall be paid the wages they would have earned 
during the time of suspension. 

All freight train crews, except local freight 


crews, shall be run "first in, first out.” Crews 
dradheading shall stand first out with respect to 
the crew that they or their caboose deadheaded 
with. 

Crews shall be assigned to their respective di- 
visions, and shall not be transferred to other di- 
visions, except for temporary services- 

Freight crews running pay car or extra passen- 
ger, to be paid on the basis of freight pay. Work, 
wreck and circus trains to pay $3 and $2 per day 
for conductors and brakemen, respectively. 

Two brakemen will be allowed on all through 
and three on all local runs, except on the Hock- 
ing Valley division, where trains run double- 
header, when a third man will be allowed. This, 
on account of the fog to which the division is 
subject, and local conditions existing. 

Promotion and reduction of force will be based 
on merit and ability. Where all things are equal 
length of service will govern. When freight 
traffic is light, reductions in force will be so made 
that fair living wages may be earned by trainmen, 
this to be agreed upon between the officers and 
taainmen. 

Trainmen leaving the service of the company 
will be given a letter stating time of service, ca- 
pacity in which employed and reason for leaving. 

Trainmen will be notified when trip report is 
not allowed. A. E. Robbins, 

M. S. Connors, Supt. Toledo Div. 

Supt. H. V. & O. R. Divs. 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT 

Between S. A. & M. Railway and Order of 
Railway Conductors. 

This agreement made and entered into this 19th 
day of August, 1892, between the Savannah, 
Americas and Montgomery Railway and the Or- 
der of Railway Conductors employed thereon, by 
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the Division Committee, H. M. Stokes, Chair- 
man. 

Article 1. The compensation of passenger con- 
ductors shall be one hundred dollars per month — 
5,600 miles or less to constitute a month's work; 
all over 5,600 miles to be paid for at rate of two 
cents per mile. « 

Art. 2. Local freight conductors shall be paid 
eighty five dollars per month — 2,500 miles or less 
to constitute a month’s work. All over 2,500 
miles to be paid for at rate of three and a half 
cents per mile. Between Americus and Helena 
shall be a preferred run with three crews, to run 
first in first out. The conductors on local freights 
shall receive extra pay for work done on their lay- 
over days at the rate of pay for class of work 
performed. 

Art. 3. Through freight conductors shall be 
oaid seventy- five dollars per month — 3,640 miles 
or less to constitute a month's work. All over 
3,640 miles to be paid for at the rate of two and a 
half cents per mile. 

Art. 4. Work train conductors shall be paid 
sixty-five dollars per month — twelve hours or less 
to constitute a day’s work. All over twelve hours 
per day to be paid for at rate of twenty cents per 
hour overtime. 

Art. 5. All extra conductors shall be paid at 
rate of pay for class of work performed, as pro- 
vided for in articles i, 2, 3 and 4, and no more 
extra conductors to be employed than is abso- 
lutely- necessary to do the extra work. 

Art. 6. Conductors deadheading under orders, 
shall be paid their regular salary, and when con- 
ductors are detailed to attend court on company's 
business, they shall be paid for such service at 
the same rate of pay for actual time absent from 
their work as they would have received while on 
duty, together with their legitimate expenses 
while away from home. 

Art. 7. No conductor shall be discharged or 
suspended from the serv ; ce of the company with- 
out a fair and impartial hearing before the mas- 
ter of trains or superintendent, and shall have 
the right to call the Division committee to hear 
the evidence in his behalf, and should he be ac- 
quitted, he shall receive full pay while off for in- 
vestigation, and should he be dissatisfied with the 
decision, he shall have the right to appeal, the in- 
vestigation to be held within five days from date 
of offense. No fine shall be imposed on a con- 
ductor for any offense. 

Art. 8. Conductors shall be relieved from 
handling their trains at junction and relay points 
where the company has a yardmaster. 

Art. 9. Conductors within a radius of one 
mile of depot, at junctions and relay points, shall 


be called not more than one hour before the de- 
parture of their trains, and shall not be held re- 
sponsible for call, unless the conductor signs his 
name and time in caller's book. 

Art. 10. When extra conductors are called and 
do not go out on account of train being annulled 
or otherwise failing to go out, they shall receive 
one-half day's pay, and if they are held on duty 
three hours or more, they shall receive a foil 
day's pay for class of train for. which they are 
called and shall stand first out. 

Art. 11. There shall be two "O. R. C.” con- 
ductors employed or promoted for every man pro- 
moted to conductorship. 

Art. 12. Conductors shall not be required to 
take out a baggagemaster, flagman, porter or brake- 
man whom they know to be incompetent more 
than one round trip after they have reported in- 
ability of man or men, in writing, to superin- 
tendent or trainmaster. 

Art. 13. Time slips will be returned to con- 
ductors at once for correction, when not honored. 

Art. 14. Conductors will not be held responsi- 
ble for not moving cars when notified by engineer 
that he has as many cars as his engine will handle. 

Art. 15. Through freight trains doing any 
switching at intermediate points will be classed as 
local freights and be paid for as local freights. 

Art. 16. Conductors handling freight cars on 
passenger trains shall be paid at the rate oi one 
cent per mile extra, in addition to their regular 
salary. 

Art. 17. All instructions to conductors rela- 
tive to their trains, or movement of cars or plac- 
ing of cars, must be given in writing. 

Art. 18. As far as practicable, the crew board 
in train office shall be marked up at 4 o'clock p. 
m. for the next twenty -four hours. 

Art. 19. Conductors to have preference of runs 
according to seniority, merit and ability being 
equal; the master of trains or superintendent and 
division committee of conductors to be the judge 
of ability and merit. Seniority to date from the 
time of conductor s promotion or employment as 
such. 

Art. 20. No conductor shall be discharged or 
suspended for serving on any committee. When 
reasonable notice has been given, members of di- 
vision committee will be granted unlimited leave 
of absence when on committee business. 

Art. 21. No departure from this agreement 
shall be made by either party thereto without 
thirty days’ notice in writing to the other parties 
thereto. 

The articles enumerated in this agreement con- 
stitute in their entirety a contract between the 
Savannah, Americus & Montgomery Railway and 
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the * 'Order of Railway Conductors,” and shall 
remain in force and effect until a new contract is 
made. 

This contract to take effect September i, 1892. 

Io witness whereof, the parties to this contract 
have dnly executed the same the day and year 
first above written. 

Savannah, Americus & Montgomery Ry, 

By S. H. Hawkins, Pres. 
Accepted by the Order of Railway Conductors: 

C. H. Wilkins, A. G. C C. 

H. M. Stokes, Ch. Div. Com. 


GULF, COLORADO & SANTA FE RY. CO. 

GENERAL MANAGER'S OFFICE, ) 
Galveston, Texas, July 15, 1892. f 

The following schedule of pay and regulations 
will govern trainmen in the territory under ray 
jurisdiction, on and after this date: 

passenger service. 

Article 1. Regular assigned passenger runs ex- 
ceeding 4000 miles per calendar month, conduc- 
tors shall receive $125.00; brakemen $60.00 per 
month. 

Regular assigned passenger runs less than 4000 
miles per calendar month, conductors shall receive 
Sioo 00; brakemen $55.00 per month. 

BRANCH LINES — MIXED RUNS. 

Houston branch, conductors $100; brakemen 

*65. 

Montgomery branch, conductors $100; brake- 
men $65. 

Honey Grove branch, conductors $90; brake- 
men $60. 

Weatherford branch, conductors $100; brake- 
men $65. calendar month. 

LOCAL FREIGHT SERVICE. 

Between Galveston and Sealy, conductors $90; 
brakemen $60. 

Between Sealy and Temple, conductors $95; 
brakemen $65. 

Between Temple and Cleburne, conductors $90; 
brakemen $60. 

Between Cleburne and Gainesville, conductors 
$90; brakemen $60. 

Between Gainesville and Purcell, conductors 
Sqo: brakemen $60. 

Lam pass branch, conductors $90; brakemen 
SO o. 

Dallas branch, conductors $95; brakemen $65 

The working days of a calendar month consti- 
tute a month's work, and mileage in excess of 100 
miles will be paid for at same rate between 
Gainesville and Purcell. 

WORK TRAIN SERVICE. 

Conductors shall receive $90; brakemen $60 

The working days of a calendar month to con- 


stitute a month's work; 12 hours or less to consti- 
tute a day's work. Work train crews to be paid 
mileage going to or returning from point where 
work train is located, provided that cars are 
handled which do not belong in the service in 
which they have been engaged. Crews assigned to 
work train service shall be notified of such as- 
signment when called. When conductors act as 
foremen $20 extra per month to be paid. 

THROUGH AND IRREGULAR FREIGHT SERVICE. 

Conductors shall receive 3 cents and brakemen 
2 cents per mile. 

Art. 2 On all freight runs of 100 miles or less 
requiring more than 10 hours to make the run, 
overtime will paid at the rate of ten miles per hour 
for trainmen. On all freight runs exceeding 100 
miles, trainmen will be paid overtime for all time 
used to complete the trip in excess of an average 
speed of ten miles per hour at the above rates. 
Ten hours shall constitute a day’s work for con- 
ductors and brakemen in freight service. 

Art, 3. Conductors and brakemen in freight 
service, when making doubles, only the single of 
which is less than 100 miles and the double more 
than 100 miles, will be allowed 200 miles, should 
the double consume to exceed 16 hours. 

Art. 4. When crews of through, local or mixed 
freight train are required to do switching service 
at terminal or division stations they will be paid 
extra for such service at a rate of ten miles per 
hour for conductors and brakemen, less than 
thirty minutes not to be counted; thirty minutes 
and over, and less than one hour, will be com- 
puted as one hour. Through freight crews de- 
layed at any point more than one hour loading or 
unloading stock, loading or unloading material or 
required to switch more than one hour at any 
point, will be paid extra for such service at the 
regular overtime rates. Local crews switching, 
loading or unloading stock at places where switch 
engines are usually kept shall be paid extra for 
such service at regular overtime rates; provided, 
however, that any time allowed under this article 
for such extra service will not be computed as 
overtime at the expiration of the runs. 

Art. 5 When local freight crews are com- 
pelled to sidetrack their trains to do construction 
work, load or unload material, they will be paid 
extra for such service at regular overtime rates, 
regardless of time used in making the trip, it be- 
ing understood that this service is not to be paid 
for twice. 

Art. 6. Short runs or turn rounds made within 
twenty-four hours where mileage is less than 100 
miles will be allowed 100 miles. 

Art. 7. Freight crews will be allowed regular 
freight rate for handling passenger treins or pas- 
senger equipment 
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Art. 8. Freight or passenger crews making ex- 
tra trips in addition to the regular assigned runs 
will be allowed extra time on the basis of pay al- 
lowed other crews for similar service, except as 
is provided in article 7. 

Art. 9. Trainmen required to remain on duty 
thirty minutes or over with their trains after ar- 
riving at a terminal station shall be paid at the 
rate of ten miles per hour. 

Art. 10. Crews paid on a basis of a calendar 
month will not have their pay reduced on account 
of national holidays in case their train does not 
run. 

Art. 11. In computing overtime no fraction of 
an hour less than thirty minutes will be counted; 
thirty minutes or over, and less than one hour, 
will be counted one hour. 

Art. 12. Crews deadheading under orders will 
be paid full time, excepting that trainmen dead- 
heading on passenger trains under orders will be 
paid half time. Crews will go with their cabooses 
when cabooses are deadheaded . 

Art. 13. Crews not assigned to regular runs 
will be run first in first out. In ordering erews 
when deadheacing is required, the second crew 
will run the train, the first crew deadheading, the 
deadhead crew being ahead of the crew with 
whom they are deadheading on reaching the ter- 
minal of the run. 

Art. 14. In making up trains yardmen shall 
pnt all air cars on head enu of train and next to 
engine when safe. 

Art. 15. All pilots to receive conductor's pay 
according to the division on which they are em- 
ployed. 

Art. 16. Where crews are compelled to double 
hills such crews will be allowed the extra mileage 
made; for example, if the hill is five miles long, 
an allowance of ten miles in addition to the 
length of the run will be allowed. 

Art. 17. Trainmen will be notified when time 
is not allowed as per trip report. 

Art. 18. Main line trainmen will be called at 
division terminal stations by train caller, who will 
be provided with a book in which the men called 
shall enter their names, together with the time 
they are called. The district in which trainmen 
will be called will be established by the division 
superintendent. Working time of trainmen to 
commence within one hour after they have signed 
caller's book, unless leaving earlier. 

Art. 19. When trainmen are called, and for 
any reason other than their own act do not go out, 
if held on duty less than five hours they will be 
paid one-half day and stand first out. If held 
more than five hours they will be paid one day 
and go behind other crews at that point. 


Art. 20. Any trainman, after a continuous ser- 
vice of sixteen hours or more, shall, upon a writ- 
ten or telegraphic notice upon trainmaster or 
other proper officer, be entitled to eight hours 
rest before he is again called for service, except in 
cases of wrecks and washouts; and provided also 
that such notice is given prior to or at the expira- 
tion of any run. Following crews will the right 
to run round any crew laying over for rest. 

Art. 21. Crews will not be released between 
terminal points. 

Art. 22. No more men shall be employed in 
the service than is necessary to do the work and 
earn a reasonable monthly compensation. 'When- 
ever train crews are making less than 3;ooo miles 
per month a committee of trainmen in good stand- 
ing employed on the division may call the atten- 
tion of the trainmaster or superintendent to such 
surplus of men, when the matter will be fully in- 
vestigated, and if conditions are found to warrant 
it a reduction of force will be made, such reduc- 
tion to be made in the order of promotion. Noth- 
ing in this article, however, shall prevent the di- 
vision superintendent from increasing or reducing 
forces at his decretion. Every employd should 
understand that it is his privilege and duty to 
make written appeal to his division superintend- 
ent whenever by promotion, reduction or amigo- 
ment he deems an injustice has been done him. 

Art. 23. Trainmen attending court at the re 
quest of an official of the company will be paid 
at the same rate that they would have been enti- 
tled to had they remained on their run, and if 
away from their home station, in addition there- 
to, their legitimate expenses. 

Art. 24. Freight cabooses and their crews shall 
not be laid over for the reason that their conduc- 
tors have laid off for any cause. 

Art. 25. When a change of division or train 
runs require trainmen to change their place of 
residence they will be furnished free transporta- 
tion for their families and household goods to 
their new place of residence. 

Art. 26. In line of promotion brakemen will 
be promoted from the ranks of freight brakemen 
according to age on respective divisions and their 
ability to assume the duties of conductor; for 
every two brakemen so promoted one conductor 
may be hired or promoted from the ranks regard- 
less of age in the service. Any conductor so hired 
or promoted shall have had at least one year's ex- 
perience as conductor on a steam surface railway* 
and shall be required to pass such examination as 
the rules of the company require. The rights of 
all conductors and brakemen, as such, shall date 
from the time they enter the continuous freight 
train service of the company, it being understood 
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that a man shall be classed as a conductor from 
the date of his assignment as extra conductor, in 
accord with the provisions of this article. In the 
hiring of brakemen, preference will be given to 
experienced and competent men. 

Art. 27. When a conductor or brakeman is 
suspended he shall be notified in writing the day 
his suspension shall take place, and it shall plain- 
ly state the length of time suspended and for 
what cause. 

Art. 28. When trainmen leave the service of 
the company they shall be given letters stating 
time of service, in what capacity employed and 
cause for leaving the service, the said letters to be 
within a reasonable length of time, provided they 
have worked on the division sixty days or more, 
said letters to be signed and stamped by the su- 
perintendent of the division. 

Art. 29. Conductors and brakemen will not be 
dismissed or suspended from the company's ser- 
vice without just cause. In case of suspension 
or dismissal, if any employ^ thinks his sentence 
nnjust he shall have the right within ten days to 
refer his case by written statement to the division 
superintendent. Within ten days of the receipt 
of this notice his case shall have a thorough in- 
vestigation by the proper officer of the railroad 
company at which he may be present if he so de- 
sires, and also be represented by any disinterested 
employ^ of his choice. In case he shall not be 
satisfied with the result of said investigation he 
shall have the right to appeal to the general man- 
ager. In case of intoxication or insubordination 
dismissal will follow. In case suspension or dis- 
missal is found to be unjust he shall be reinstated 
and paid for all time lost. 

Art. 30. When conductors or brakemen leave 
the service of the company of their own accord 
they shall not be reinstated. Leave ot absence 
will not be granted for more than sixty days, ex- 
cept in case of sickness. 

Art. 31. ' When it shall become necessary for 
train crews to coal up engines the crew shall be 
paid for same at the rate of 30 cents each per 
engine. 

Art. 32. Local crews shall load cotton only at 
station platform and then only as many as seven 
bales at any one station. 

Art. 33. When any passenger or freight con- 
ductor makes proper objections in writing to the 
trainmaster or superintendent against any brake - 
man under his charge, such brakeman shall be 
assigned to another crew or dismissed from the 
service if the circumstances justify, Any brake- 
man shall have the privilege of changing from 
any crew or run on presentation to the trainmas- 
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ter of proper reasons therefor. The trainmaster 
to decide what constitutes proper reasons. 

Art. 34. When reasonable notice has been 
given members of grievance committees will be 
granted unlimited leave of absence when on com- 
mittee business. 

Art. 35. Regular assigned runs shall be run by 
the oonductors and brakemen, if competent. 
When vacancies occur in such in such runs con- 
ductors and brakemen entitled to such runs, de- 
clining to accept them, or having accepted them 
declining to keep them, shall fall behind the men 
who take the run in line of promotion. 

Art. 36. Extra conductors who are put back 
braking on account of dull business, or by their 
own request, shall not lose their rights as conduc- 
tors. The oldest extra conductors will have the 
privilege of remaining on extra list if they so de- 
sire. Any extra conductor or brakeman on extra 
list who in his turn shall catch a caboose and crew 
from which the conductor or brakeman has been 
laid or pulled off, shall bald said caboose and 
crew until the regular conductor or brakeman re- 
turns to work. Extra conductors and brakemen 
will be run firt in first out. 

Art. 37. Trainmen accepting a permanent po- 
sition in yard service shall have no rights in train 
service, Brenham and San Angelo excepted 
Thirty days at one time shall be considered per- 
manent service in yard. 

Art. 38. On locals between Cleburne and 
Gainesville, the third brakeman shall be allowed 
from July 15th to October 15th, of each year, unttl 
such time as the local business on said division 
requires bis service continuously. The brakeman 
on Weatherford branch trains required to handle 
mail or baggage shall receive $5.00 per month in 
addition to regular brakeman's salary on same 
run. 

Art. 39. The articles enumerated constitute in 
their entirety an agreement between the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe Railway Company and its 
conductors and brakemen. All rules and regula- 
tions previously in effect are null and void. No 
departure from the provisions of this agreement 
will be made by any party thereto, witnout thirty 
days’ notice of such a desire in writing has been 
seryed upon either party thereto. 

Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. Co. 

By C. O. Wheeler, Gen. Manager. 

S. K. Wheeler, Supt. of Trans 
For the Order of Railway Conductors: 

A. B. Garretson, Grand Senior Conductor. 

J. A. Wilson, General Chairman O. R. C. 

For the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen: 

P. H. Mo.rrissey, Acting Grand Master. 

O. W. Betts, Ch’n Gen. Griev. Com. B. R. T. 
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Charles J. Hausler. 

At the funeral of Conductor Charles J. Haus- 
ler, of the Missouri Pacific Railway, which oc- 
curred from Welden’s undertaking rooms in St. 
Joseph, ex Chief Conductor Welch, of the 
Order of Railway Conductors, delivered the fol- 
lowing eulogy: 

Charles J. Hausler was born in St. Joseph in 
1S50, and was 42 years old at the time of his 
death. He was left an orphan at the age of 5. 
C. J. Hausler was then living with his uncle, 
Joseph Andriano, who is prominently known in 
St. Joseph, and remained with him until he had 
acquired sufficient age, when he went on the rail- 
road as brakeman, in which position he continued 
until some seventeen years ago, when he met 
with an accident so severe that it left him a crip- 
ple for life, and was ultimately the cause of his 



death. While lying in a crippled condition the 
ambitious boy (for he at that time was but little 
else) learned the art of telegraphy. When he 
had sufficiently recovered from the accident he 
was placed as baggageman in St. Joseph and short- 


ly after was promoted to the position of passenger 
conductor on the K C., St. J. & C. B. railroad, 
which position he held with honor to himself and 
entire satisfaction to his company for fourteen 
years. 

Brother Hausler was an honorable member of 
Carver Division, of the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors, No. 28, at Atchison, Kas. Brother 
Hausler was a man who was never found slander- 
ing a brother nor anyone, nor would he allow 
anyone to be slandered in his presence. He was 
a true believer *'n the Allwise God; was first in 
charity, and was at all times ready to give sub- 
stantial aid to those whose circumstances required 
it. Brothers and friends, may the memory of 
our departed Brother outlast our lives, and I only 
hope, Brothers and friends, that you and I when 
we are called upon to “Take the Train,” tnesoul 
of our deceased Brother has already taken', that 
we may have the same train and with him ride 
through the eternal ages with our Savior, the 
Grand Chief Conductor of the Universe, 

« 

Seniority. 

I have read with much pleasure the opinions of 
brother workmen on this question, and with those 
who oppose it I heartily agree. It is my opinion 
this law would be gross injustice. For twenty- 
two years I have faithfully served the railroad, 
and I certainly would not relish the idea of strug- 
gling behind a man who for as many years had 
raised corn and cotton. In all other branches of 
business after a man has served an apprenticeship 
he is considered always competent to fill the po- 
sition he at first attained. An eminent physician, 
on changing his place of practice, does hot seek 
another doctor in the latter place under Whom he 
may again study. A civil engineer on once gain- 
ing a reputation as thoroughly competent in his 
special line is always recognized as master of this 
branch of work. And why should a conductor 
who has faithfully given years to the work, pa- 
tiently serving his days of apprenticeship, be ex- 
pected to again begin at the first round of the 
ladder and repeat that which it took him months 
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of study to attain and which he so thoroughly 
has mastered? Seniority, in my opinion, is not 
of benefit to conductors, and I, as one of them, 
will declare it an injustice. Should this law be 
passed on our roads our conductors will be but 
farmers in uniform (figuratively speaking), unfit 
for the positions assigned them, while we who de- 
serve their places will be plodding along behind. 
Old men of fifty struggling for positions we filled 
with ease at thirty. Hoping my opinion will 
meet with some approval, I am 
Yours in the cause, 

E. R. Woodward, 

Fort Worth, Texas. 


Foreign Blacklisting. 

Can a person be blacklisted by enemies who do 
their dirty work through some guarantee com- 
pany, with its head office in Canada, and the ac- 
cused's signature has to be attached to an appli- 
cation that states that his amount for damages 
against said guarantee company for misrepresent- 
ing or refusing to bond him, and thereby depriv- 
ing him of holding any position with any com- 
pany where he is required to give bond in the 
above named company, are limited to $50? 

The writer knows of instances where men were 
employed as station agents and conductors who 
had given good satisfaction to companies they 
were employed by, but were asked to give a bond 
in a foreign guarantee company, which they made 
an application for, as it was a custom of the road 
they were employed on to require its passenger 
and freight conductors to furnish a bond in this 
one company and if it was refused no other com- 
pany's bond would be accepted. 

A superintendent of a railroad was asked if he 
would hold this guarantee company responsible 
if any of bis conductors should be found to be 
dishonest after they had been compelled to pay 
from their daily wages, through the railroad com- 
pany, for this bond. 

His answer was, “No, sir. We use this guar- 
antee company to lojk up the records of men 
making applications to us for employment, as we 
don't like to bother with it.” 

Of course it is no expense to us as the appli- 
cant pays the company for looking up his record. 

But few conductors on this continent could say 
but what they had some enemies, and if this 
guarantee company correspond with them, now 
is their time to drive a nail in his coffin, if they 
haven’t already done so. 

Your enemy is promised by the company that nis 
communication to them shall be strictly confi- 
dential. Does not this furnish a splendid oppor- 
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tunity for Mr. Enemy to blacklist you, over some 
personal grudge he may have against you? 

I say blacklist, for it puts you out of employ- 
ment and keeps you from getting anything to do 
on any road where this company exists. 

What redress has a man in the United States 
against a foreign bond company? 

There are already laws in seventeen different 
states against blacklisting, but some of their law- 
yers say they can't do anything with the afore- 
mentioned guarantee company as it isn’t in the 
United States. 

The only way is to kill this company through 
our state laws or refuse to make application for 
bond to it, and by so doing avoid being blacklisted 
by our enemies for unjust causes, 

If a conductor is guilty of any misdemeanor or 
crime let him be punished by our state laws, in- 
stead of being deprived of work and condemned 
by that foreign company and compelled to catch 
what he can for employment after putting in the 
best part of his life in railway service; and would 
be there to-day if some one had not furnished 
this great and glorious guarantee company with a 
a few lines of falsehoods against him. 

I would like to hear from some of the conduc- 
tors on this subject. A Conductor. 


Editor Railway Conductor: 

As the discussion seems now to be fairly open, 
as regards the merits or demerits of vertical hook 
draw bars, I will give, my views from experience 
on a line that has in use “Janney,” “Gould” and 
“Chicago” type of hook couplers on freight cars. 

I am willing to acknowledge there are good 
features in these draw bars, but all are open to 
nearly the same objections and they are not a 
safe coupler to use when coming in contact with 
the ordinary link and pin draw bars. The slot 
in the knuckles does not readily take all kinds of 
links, and the bevel of the slot does not always 
permit the link to stand in the proper position for 
making a coupling, making the work more haz- 
ardous by the necessity of hanging on to the link 
with the hand a longer time in order to enter it in 
the opposing draw bar. 

In my experience the percentage of failures to 
make such couplings are also greater, even where 
extra care is taken, amounting to fully 30 per 
cent, not taking into consideration the many 
times the link is coaxed into place after the cars 
have come together, which is a dangerous prac- 
tice, but some will do it. 

Another element of danger lies in the small 
space allowed in the knuckles for the admission 
of the link, or whatever else you may have to 
use to couple with. On the fine on which I am 
employed many of the pilot bars of the engines 
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will not enter these slots in the knuckle. I have 
changed bars on one engine twice to make a 
coupling, not forgetting to try both ends, and 
then have been compelled to make a ‘‘Dutch 
coupling,” as we call it, in order to couple onto a 
car with a hook coupler. No drawbar can be said 
to be safe or a success that makes such things 
necessary. As to breakages we do very little of 
that here, and my experience does not show a 
hook coupler to be weaker than any other style. 
(Air is used here on freight trains with all kinds 
of couplers and is a success, notwithstanding the 
the assertion of Mr. ) 

There is another dangerous feature in some of 
the hook draw bars, and the same thing exists in 
many ordinary draw bars. I refer to the fixed 
pin. That is a pin that cannot be entirely re- 
moved from the draw bar. I consider this the 
most dangerous thing ever put on a car, from the 
fact that in switching many times the pin must be 
held up with the hand while the cars are in mo- 
tion, and at other times when you think you have 
it fixed so it will not fall back after pulling it, a 
little jar will settle it back in its place, recoupling 
the train. The man doing the switching rushes 
in to pull the pin again in order to save time or 
from some other cause, and when it is all over 
finds himself minus a finger or foot, if nothing 
worse happens. A victim to his zeal and the 
lack of practical knowledge on the part of the 
man who conceived such an idea. 

The man who invented this death trap and 
every man who ordered it adopted should be 
chained together, and compelled to walk forever 
over a road made of such pins, kept red hot. 

If all the cars in the country could be changed 
to hook couplers in a single day the question 
would be solved, so far as the cars are concerned. 
Then take all the pilot bars off the engines and 
put on the bull nose couplings, and the danger to 
life and limb from coupling cars would be re- 
duced as low as it probably ever will be. But 
that is an impossibility, and many lives are sacri- 
ficed every year in consequence. 

I believe the company by which I am employed 
are using their best efforts to make their cars safe 
for trainmen to handle, and are trying both hook 
and link and pin style of safety couplers in order 
to find out which is best. They went so far two 
years ago as to have a vote taken over the entire 
system as to the advisability of using a certain 
hook draw bar. Nearly every employ 6 in train 
service voted to have the hook coupler adopted, 
and the company equipped a great number of cars 
with it. They now as unhesitatingly condemn 
the same as a nuisance, and dangerous to life and 
limb. 


In view of this, it cannot be wondered at that 
the railway companies hesitate to adopt a new 
coupler. To my mind there is but one practical 
solution to the question. That is to have the 
government appoint a commission composed of 
practical men and expert car builders, and have 
this commission give the various styles of draw 
bars a practical and thorough test, then select a 
standard and pass such laws as will equip all the 
lines of railway in this country with this standard 
draw bar, and stop this extravagant waste of life, 
limb and money in the futile attempts now going 
on to find a safe coupler for freight cars. J. 


Division 83 Dedicates. 

Beautiful women attired in handsome gar- 
ments, and brainy men from all the walks of life 
mingling together amid flowers and music, made a 
picture of splendor at the new Webster block last 
night that has never before been witnessed in 
Galesburg, 

The occasion was the formal opening and dedi- 
cation of the magnificient new hall of the O. R. 
C., and well did the members of the order per- 
form the arduous wcrk undertaken by them. 
The event w as the most brilliant and successful 
social affair ever given in this city, and all social 
Galesburg was there with her sunniest smiles to 
lend enchantment to the joyous affair. It also 
might be termed the opening of the social season 
and the coming months of gaiety and festivity 
were ushered in in a most appreciative an<P de- 
lightful manner. 

Over 1,200 invitations were sent out by the O. 
R. C. and the acceptances were very general, 
while the regrets were sincere and came from 
all parts of the country. The order has enter- 
tained friends on several occasions sioce its 
organization, but its members outdid themselves 
last evening and added to their reputation as jolly 
hosts. 

The decorator spread himself with a lavish 
hand in the decoration of the new hall, and the 
parlors and spacious dancing hall were converted 
into veritable bowers of beauty. In every con- 
venient nook and corner, flags and bunting were 
placed to lend variety to the scene and they 
Dlended well with the exquisite furnishings of 
the rooms. The gas chandeliers were hand- 
somely draped while the burners were covered 
with red, green and white globes, emblematic of 
the order. 

At one end of the hall was hung the silken ban- 
ner on which was inscribed the words "Gales- 
burg Division, No. 83, O. R. C., Galesburg, 111 .” 
While at the other end of the hall and covering 
the table used by the chief conductor was a 
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handsome spread made by the ladies of the 
auxilliary and on which were the symbols of the 
order in dainty colors, 

The guests began to arrive shortly after 8 
o’clock and for two hours thereafter the rumble of 
carriage wheels could be heard as the hacks rolled 
up to the Prairie street entrance with their loads 
of human freight. As the guests reached the 
third floor they were met by the O. R. C. recep- 
tion committee, consisting of E. S. Kimball, F. 
M. Sheridan, Chas. Stofft, John Harthon, W. L 
Boydston, J. L. Brownson, John Zoll, J. C. 
Weidenhamer, A. F. Wilcoxen, G. A. Griffin, 
Fred Axen, T. C. Garrity, each member having 
a handsome badge of red, and escorted to the 
parlors where wraps were laid aside. The guests 
were then ushered into the large hall and took 
seats to listen to the first part of the program 
that had been especially arranged to commemo- 
rate the dedication of the handsome new hall. 
This part of the exercises was presided over by 
Chief Conductor O. N. Marshall, who announced 
as the first on the program a selection from the 
Lindoft Band. The boys seemed to be filled 
with a new inspiration, for never before have 
they sent forth such soft and sweet strains of 
music. Mayor F. F. Cooke was next introduced, 
and in the course of his remarks said : 

Chief Conductor, members of the Order of 
Railway Conductors — We find ourselves present 
this evening in obedience to order number 83, 
ready to participate in the pleasures of dedicating 
this beautiful hall to the purposes of this honor- 
able order. I can assure you that it is a pleasure 
to obey such a command, especially when at- 
tended with so much anticipated enjoyment. We 
greet the establishment of this beautiful and 
commodious meeting place and recognize it as in 
keeping with the general trend of prosperity, so 
prominent in this fair city. We know that the 
precious stone gains much of its brilliancy from 
its setting, and so we appreciate the fact that 
societies such as yours increase their effective- 
ness and usefulness from the character of their 
environments. The rare taste manifested in the 
preparation of this beautiful home, illustrates 
the advancement made by railroad men in the 
last quarter of a century, in morality, sobriety 
and intellectuality. I therefore most heartily 
congratulate you on the character of these sur- 
roundings, as well as upon the manifest apprecia- 
tion of your invited guests of the evening, 

The Order of Railway Conductors must neces- 
sarily be composed of men who have demon- 
strated their fitness to be intrusted with great 
responsibilities by reason of the initiatory train- 
ing to which they have been subjected in the less 
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responsible positions in the railway service. To 
be known as a railway conductor on so great a 
line of road as the C., B. & Q. amounts to a 
badge of respectability, and entitles a man to be 
known without further investigation as one care- 
ful, sober, trustworthy, and so the calling, 
coming as it does by close attention to duty, and 
by the observance of the strict rules of morality 
and sobriety, at once places the calling among 
tbe most honorable among men. 

The order is the reward of faithful service to 
the interests of the road and to the public, it 
maintains its existence by promotions granted be- 
cause of previous good character and fidelity to 
duty. 

The good opinion the public has of a great rail- 
way system and its desirability among competing 
lines, comes from the opinion the public forms 
by reason of their contact with its train service, 
the care and courtesy of its conductors, and I am 
free to say that the great reputation enjoyed, by 
the C., B. & Q. that you have the honor to be 
connected with, comes by reason of the splendid 
character of its employes in all the departments 
of its service, especially from the care and courtesy 
bestowed upon the public by its train men. 

Such marvels in railway transportation as the 
world witnessed during the time of the transpor- 
tation of that vast concourse of people to Denver 
during the triennial conclave last summer and 
their safe return to their homes over this line 
without a single injury, or loss of a dollar’s worth 
of property, excited the admiration of the public 
and tbe astonishment of (he railway world, and 
at once established the- reputation of this line 
throughout the entire land as the best equipped 
in its train service of them all. 

Out of the Order of Railway Conductors have 
come some of the most distinguished railway 
managers of to-day, who are supervising the 
interests of these great corporations, and I am 
more than willing to say that the profession of 
railroading offers to day as much, if not more in- 
ducements to the able minded young man than 
are presented by any of the other callings in life. 
The opportunity for the gratification of ambition 
seems to be as inviting in this calling as in any 
requiring force of character and superior intel- 
lectual endowments. 

Your order has exercised a great part in 
framing and moulding the character of the rail- 
way man of to-day, and its intelligent and con- 
servative influence has more than once been ex- 
erted in curbing the heated passions of your 
brethren, when excited by bad advice, in the ad- 
justment of the vexed questions arising between 
employer and employ^. 
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I must not tax the patience of this audience, or 
detain them longer from the greater pleasures 
of the evening. I can only assure you of the 
esteem of this entire community, and express for 
myself and for those present the hope that this 
beautiful hall will ever be an agreeable resort, a 
welcome home, and a source of prosperity to this 
order. 

Mayor Cooke was followed by Postmaster F. 
A. Freer in a short and very appropriate address. 
He said that he felt highly honored at being in- 
vited by the committee to address the order. He 
said that as he walked about through the beauti- 
ful halls and parlors it took him back to the time 
when there were no railroad men in. the city. 
Thirty or forty years ago there were no such fine 
halls as this. • The railroad men were not re- 
spected as they are now. Just why this was he 
could not tell, but they had so conducted them- 
selves as to win the esteem and confidence of all 
and are now one of the most respected class in 
the city. He referred in a humorous way to the 
time that a passenger train was approaching 
Keithsbnrg and the landlord of the hotel tele- 
graphed to find out how many he should get sup- 
per for. The word went back to prepare a meal 
for six gentlemen and three railroad men. That 
the railroads of this country had grown in popu- 
larity could be no more fitly illustrated than by 
the word "hustle.’* It was a word clearly typical 
to a railroad man. Before the railroads came, 
this country plodded along as best it could, but 
now it was on the hustle. He congratulated the 
conductors on their beautiful hall, and hoped that 
the meetings to be held in it would be of much 
benefit to all. 

After music by the band, Mr. P. H. Morrissey 
was introduced and spoke on behalf of the B. 
of R. T., of which he is first vice grand master. 
He said that when he arrived home Wednesday 
evening he was informed that the grand master 
could not be present and that he would be ex- 
pected to make a speech. But he was in a tick- 
lish position, for those who had preceded him had 
crept into his freight yard snd taken some of his 
precious links and pins and that he had been left 
on the ground with nothing to make a coupling 
with. The conductor of to-day teaches us a les- 
son as he comes through the car and asks for .the 
piece of pasteboard that entitles you to a ride. He 
is always gallant to the ladies and stands the war 
of words from the impatient passengers in a way 
that would drive an ordinary man crazy. There 
can be found nowhere a braver class of men than 
the railroad conductors. There may be men who 
are better versed in parliamentary rules and can 
appear to a better>dvantage in society, but there 


are none who are braver in the discharge of their 
duty than the conductors of the United States 
and Canada. It was also stated that more men 
go down to death each year in the service of the 
railroads than were killed at the battle of Gettys- 
burg. There was a time when railroad men did 
not bear a very good reputation, but since the or- 
ganization of their orders things have changed 
wonderfully. 

After some further remarks Mr. Morrissey, by 
request, recited a poem written by a locomotive 
fireman on Decoration Day. It was a beautiful 
thing and brought forth a storm of applause. He 
said he came as a representative of a sister organ- 
ization that stood shoulder to shoulder with the 
conductors and that it was with pleasure that he 
wished the conductors godspeed in their new 
hall. 

Mr. W. F. Bailey was the last speaker on the 
program He commenced by saying that it had 
been abundantly demonstrated that Galesburg had 
a mayor and a postmaster and an order of railway 
conductors of whom not only Galesburg, but the 
country might be proud. Not alone Galesburg, 
but other prominent cities owe much of their 
prosperity to railroads. The railway employes is 
Galesburg are reckoned among our most honored 
and respected citizens. The character of railway 
policy has changed and along with this has come 
a change in the character of railway employes. 
Added responsibilities create self respect in the 
men who bear the burden, and surely there is no 
business that imposes greater responsibility for 
life and property than that borne by our railroad 
men. 

In 1889 from reports received from 153,385 
mileage there were 704,743 railway employes in 
the United States, carrying 472,171,343 passen- 
gers, traveling 11,553,820,445 miles, and carrying 
539,639,583 tons of freight 68,727,223,146 ton 
miles, with gross receipts amounting to $964,- 
816,129. All the responsibility for this vast 
traffic is imposed on our railway employes. Who 
can say this is not a business calling for the ex- 
ercise of the highest qualifications of which man 
is possessed. There are many valuable trains 
worth more in dollars and cents than any single 
business in this city outside of the banks. Who 
has charge of the train? The conductor, the en- 
gineer and the fireman. Each one of whom must 
possess a clear head, sound judgment and no end 
of discretion. No business man in our city has 
greater pecuniary value intrusted to his care each 
day than is intrusted to our railway men. Ne 
wonder such men stand high in the community. 
They have been tried in the balance and have 
been found men of integrity, brave and true. 
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Bat there is another side tq this responsibility, 
and the facts are startling and sad to contemplate. 
The official returns show that in 1889 out of 117 
conductors, firemen and engineers, one was killed, 
and out of every 12 there was one injured. More 
men lost each year in the railway service than 
Meade lost at Gettysburg. Not alone is there re- 
sponsibility imposed on these men for the trans- 
portation of valuable property, but for the lives 
of the five hundred million 4 passengers intrusted 
to their care with the absolute certainty that they 
are assuming these responsibilities in the face of 
dangers greater than soldiers faced upon the battle 
field. All honor to these men, brave, heroic and 
true. Is it any wonder that such men should be 
honored atd respected in our community, and 
that our citizens should feel honored in receiving 
an invitation to be present at the dedicatory serv- 
ices of this beautiful hall and these pleasant 
rooms devoted to their use and pleasure? Our 
best wishes go with you, for no class of men de- 
serve a higher place in our esteem than the rail- 
way trainmen. 

The new hall of the O. R. C. is one of the 
handsomest in the city and will be much sought 
after by different organizations for holding meet- 
ings. It is conveniently located in the new Web- 
ster building on Prairie street, and is perfect in 
all its appointments. The hall is 44x70 in size. 
In the front part has been partitioned off a recep- 
tion room and parlor that is handsomely finished 
with oak. The walls of these rooms are hung 
with pictures appropriate to the order, while a 
handsome and costly carpet covers the floor. 
Adjoining this room is one set apart as an office 
where all business pertaining to the lodge is to be 
transacted. 

Directly back ot this is situated the lodge room, 
all finished in oak. Stationed along each side 
are the handsome opera chairs to be used by 
the members during meetings. At the extreme 
east end of this room on the high platform on 
which sits the chief conductor in a large easy 
chair of oak trimmed with leather. The contract 
of furnishing the hall was given over to the firm 
of Dean & Son, and they have done their work 
well. The work of decorating was done by the 
Palace of trade. 

Long live the O. R. C. 

Mrredian Miss. Oct, 12 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

Last Sunday evening at a regular meeting of 
Division 105, Order of Railway Conductors, 
Brother R. E. Harris was presented with a 
handsome* 'pin by the members of the division 
as their appreciation for his most efficient ser- 


vices as secretary and treasurer for the past 
eight years. Brother S. E. Wilson, a conductor 
on theN. O. & N. E. R. R., made thfe presen- 
tation with the following remarks: ' 

Brethren and friends, it is not necessary to an- 
nounce why I am before you. Therefore, with 
your kind attention, I will address my remarks to 
our esteemed secretary and treasurer. 

Brother Harris, in behalf of the members of 
Division 105, Order of Railway Conductors, I 
now have the pleasure to present to you this 
piece of jewelry set with a glistening diamond, 
which is of its own nature untamable and un- 
yielding, clear and transparent and, second, most 
valuable and precious of all stones. It represents 
those traits of character so admirably developed 
and so highly appreciated in you. 

1st. You have ever been untamable and un- 
yielding in the discharge of your duties to this 
order, your motives like this precious stone have 
always been clear and transparent, and lastly as 
an evidence of their appreciation for your valu- 
able services, I shall present in behalf of the 
members of Division 105 this stone. 

There are those, in all probability, who do not 
appreciate the objects and purposes of our grand 
Order, but with yourself, I am proud to say it has 
always merited unflinching devotion. Wear this 
stone always, ever bearing in mind it represents 
the esteem and perpetual friendship of the mem- 
bers of this division. 

Brother Harris’ responded as follows: 

Brother Wilson and members of Division 105, 
words are inadequate to describe my feelings on 
this occasion. I accept with the profoundest feel- 
ings of gratitude the present given me, not for its 
intrinsic value or worth, but, a token of brotherly 
love and your appeciation of my services. 

In looking over the record of the list of mem- 
bers, I find a good many of our worthy Brothers 
have crossed the river of life and gone to the 
other world and a good many to other fields of 
labor, yet a good many new ones have .come in 
to take their places. 

Brothers, I can only wish that each one of 
your lives may be as bright and pure and un- 
spotted as this stone you have given me to-day. 

Again, Brothers, I thank you. 

Emmet. 

Wilmington, N. C., Oct. 10, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

I have intended for quite a x while*to^send you 
some news from our part of the country, but 
couldn’t scare up anything which*appeared to me 
to be worth the space in the journal. 

Now I think I\have something: At a Union 
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Meeting held by this Division on the 19th of last 
June, it was decided to form an association, to be 
known as The Annual Union Meeting Association, 
and composed of all divisions of the Order of 
Railway Conductors and Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers in the States of North and 
South Carolina. It was decided to hold the first 
meeting of the association at Columbia, S. C., 
Oct. 9th, and that for the future, the meetings be 
held annually on the second Sunday of the 
same month. 

The first meeting came off according to the 
programme, yesterday, at Columbia. There 
were over one-hundred attendants which isn’t 
much for some parts of our country, but is doing 
very well for us. Every division of both orders 
in the two states was represented except the 

B. L. E’s. of Asheville, N. C. 

So far this division of B. L. E. has signified no 
intention whatever of forming a part of our asso- 
ciation. We haven't, however, given up looking 
for them. The B. R. T's. signified a willingness 
to come in and so did the B. L. F. and both of 
these organizations were invited to join us. Only 
three trainmen attended and about fifteen firemen. 
These brothers were huartly welcomed, and 
seemed to enjoy themselves. 

The O. R. T, is being pretty well organized in 
he Carolinas now, it was reliably stated, and they 
were, by action of the body, elected as members 
of the association. 

So, from front to rear, we are getting coupled 
up. 

The association is intended to promote harmony 
and brotherliness among all branches of organized 
train service, and has begun to drive the wedge in 
good honost shape. 

We had hoped to have Bro. Clark and Mr. 
Youngson of the B. L. E. with us at this meeting 
but both wrote that they were enable to attend. 

It was decided to hold the meetings semi-an- 
nually, and to change the name of the association 
to The Semi-Annual Union Meeting Association. 
The next meeting will be held at Charlotte N. C. 
on 2nd Sunday of April 1893. An effort will be 
made to have some one of the Grand Officers of 
each organization present at the Charlotte meet- 
ing. The offcers of the association are: 

President, Geo. A. Wilson, B. L. E. r Florence, 
S. C.; 1st Vice-President H. P. Johnson, O. R. 

C. , Charlotte, N. C.; 2nd Vice-President, J. C. 
Swindell, O. R. T., Florence, S. C.; 3d Vice- 
President, P. R. Gibson, B R. T., Charleston, 
S. C.; 4th Vice-President, M. J. Bolling, B. L. 
F, Columbia, S. C.; Secretary, J. P. Russell, O. 
R. C., Wilm, N. C. 

I am glad to see The Conductor whenever it 


comes and wish to congratulate it upon the 
splendid showing it is now making. 

Yours in P. F. ; 

J. P. R. Secretary, 271. 


Ed. Journal: I noticed an article on sen- 
ority, from Chicago Junction, an(J while I am a 
seniority man myself, I do not think as Brother 
L. does. The conductors want us to agree to a 
clause in the schedule whereby the railroad com- 
pany shall, or can promote two and hire one, there 
to be no discrimination between O. R. C. or B. of 
R. T. men; and after looking at this in the right 
light I can't help but admit that it would be a 
benefit to both organizations. Why? because in 
the first place it would have a tendency to stop 
the promiscuous making of railroad men, where- 
by this whole country is flooded with idle rail- 
roaders. Nothing could suit the’ companies bet- 
ter than to have this surplus, for the more that 
there are, the more chances they would have for 
getting scabs in case of trouble. Why, I have 
seen the time when every car on our division could 
be manned with a conductor and two brakemeo 
off of the extra list. 

In the second place, I don't think it right to 
bar a good railroad man out altogether. We will 
take Brother L , for instance, and say that he 
has been on the B. & O. for eight years, has put 
in some hard old licks, some bitter cold winters 
at the brake wheel, has worked his way up from 
the bottom of the ladder to freight conductor and 
proves to be a good one. A thoroughly com- 
petent man, he goes out and meets with some 
misfortune, probably through the negligence, 
carelessness or ignorance of a farmer brakeman; 
the circumstances are such that he •would have to 
be discharged, as is often the case, and he would 
go to some other road and get a job in the after- 
noon, with some farmer or dry goods clerk who 
was employed in the forenoon; the farmer is call- 
ed to go out first, consequently when they want 
a conductor the farmer is the man; he is the 
oldest in the company’s service and must be pro- 
moted first. Brother L’s eight years’ experience 
is not worth consideration, his good record, years 
of toil, risk of life and limb don’t go for anything; 
he simply isn’t in it. Is this right? shouldn’t a 
railroad man have some protection, be entitled to 
some consideration? Don’t you think if the sur- 
plus was cut down to meet the demand that we 
could command and obtain a betterment m our 
condition in every sense the word implies? Don t 
you think that strikes would be fewer, and more 
successful if this surplus was kept down? Do“ 1 
you think the B. of R. T. would be just as strong 
and made up of a class of men who are practical 
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railroad men, who would oe a credit and af benefit to 
our order? It takes just as many men to run the 
roads under this plan, and if we take care of them 
and keep them employed and let them feel that 
the order is really a benefit to them in more ways 
than one, why, our order will always be as strong 
as it is at present. Brotherhood men often com- 
plain of receiving cold treatment when away from 
home and out of employment. Suppose a brother- 
hood man would come here, and we would exert 
all of our influence to get him a job, what would 
we have done for him? An injury. I think he 
would be placed about 38 or 39 times out on the 
extra list, and the consequences are that he would 
not make enough to pay his dues, let alone his board 
and other legitimate expenses, and would in time 
be expelled, thrown out of the brotherhood, 
and who would be to blame? He is honest, 
sober, industrious, will work and wants to work, 
but there is nothing for him to do, and I want to 
say that it is getting like this in many places. No, 
my brother, I say let's give the railroad men the 
jobs, and treat members we have with decency 
and they will make better Brotherhood men, and 
will strengthen our Brotherhood rather than 
weaken it. Oftimes men who do not pay one 
cent into our brotherhood derive the same bene- 
fits as we do. They set right down and make no 
effort toward making a record or reputation, be- 
cause they are on the seniority list and know 
that when their turn comes they will be promoted 
whether they merit it or not, consequently they 
don't care whether they do a good job braking or 
not. So long as there is no discrimination made 
between O. R, C. and B. of R. T. men I can’t 
see why the B. of R, T. men wouldn’t stand just 
as good a show as the O. R. C. men, and again, 
I am satisfied that this arrangement is talked of 
in all good faith — looking forward to a closer re- 
lation between the two Brotherhoods, whereby 
they would both gain, and neither lose, in the 
long run. I would like to hear from some of the 
brothers about this. Yours in B. L. T. — 

in Trainmen's Journal , 

A COMPARISON. 

The Railway Conductor has no time to waste 
on "common scolds,” who in ancient times were 
"cooled off” by the use of the now obsolete "cuck- 
ing stool,” nor will it demean itself by engaging 
in a tirade of vituperation and billingsgate; 
neither do we intend to continue a profitless dis- 
cussion of dead issues, that were, perhaps, never 
really live ones. We are in the habit of using 
plain English, and when anyone, no matter who 
or where, attempts to besmirch the character of 
any officer of this organization, we propose to 
express our opinion plainly. The Conductor 
stated in its last issue that when Editor Rogers, of 
the Age of Labor , stated that "Grand Chief Con- 
ductor Clark went to Buffalo full of hostility for 


the switchmen and wishing for their defeat,” he 
stated what he knew to be a falsehood. We have 
seen no reason to change our opinion, but on the 
contrary considerable to confirm it. Mr. Rogers 
complains we are unfair towards him in express- 
ing this opinion and says "nobody can possibly 
know the thoughts in the mind of another,” hence 
we could not know Rogers’ thoughts and were 
guilty of an unpardonable offense in expressing 
our opinion. Yet, the Age editor does not hesi- 
tate to assume that he knew the thoughts in 
the minds of Clark, Wilkinson and Sargent, 
and that they "went to Buffalo full of hos- 
tility to the switchmen” and with a definite 
purpose of accomplishing their defeat. Pos- 
sibly Mr. Rogers is the one exception to the 
rule which he dogmatically asserts; possibly he 
is the one solitary exception that proves the rule; 
possibly he is the one man who does know the 
thoughts in the minds of others; the one alto- 
gether wise and infallible among a horde of fools 
and traitors. In this connection it is interesting 
to note the difference between the opinions of 
Editor Rogers as a paid officer of the B. of R. T. 
and Editor Rogers as an expelled member of that 
organization. The Age of Labor complains bit- 
terly because the executive officers of the three 
organizations permitted "a set of printed rules” 
to prevent them from engaging in a lawless and 
lost strike. In several places in his harangue Mr. 
Rogers expresses his contempt for laws, and, as 
de facto editor of the Switchmen's Journal , openly 
counsels setting the constitutions of the organiza- 
tions at naught; advises anarchy within our own 
ranks and condemns those who obeyed laws made 
for their guidance, not by themselves, but by the 
members whose servants they are. 

As a salaried officer of one of these same organ-* 
izations, his opinion may be found on page 620 of 
the Trainmen's Journal in September, 1891, and he 
says, "If the members mean to deliberately en- 
gage in these unlawful strikes, it is useless to ex- 
pect anything fair and reasonable from corpora- 
tions in return. Of what possible use is the consti- 
tution if it is not to be obeyed. ” And it is now just 
as true as it was when written by Rogers that "it 
will be a sorry day for labor when it rejects the 
cool counsel of ripe experience and listens to the 
hot words of the rash and reckless, ” and it doesn’t 
make any difference what causes the "hot words 
of the rash and reckless,” whether it be in pursuit 
of revenge for fancied grievances or of notoriety 
and lucre. The result will be the same. Too 
much importance has already been given to this 
accusation of disappointed ambition against suc- 
cessful executives of successful organizations. 
With those who know the men accused, no de- 
nial was ever needed, and with this we drop per- 
manently this matter and decline to further con- 
tribute to the airing of Mr. Rogers’ personal 
grievances, by calling attention to the inaccura- 
cies, contradictions and misstatements, in his at- 
tempted reply to us. We sincerely regret that 
there should be any difference between this pub- 
lication and any other that professes to be in the' 
interests of railway employes, and that regret is 
increased by the fact that a brief personal ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Rogers led to a high appre- 
ciation of bis unquestioned ability, and it is sad 
to think that it should be prostituted in an effort 
to tear down instead of trying to build up. 
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The School Journal says, “Place St. Nicholas 
in your household, and you need have no fears 
for the lessons taught your children. ” The maga- 
zine is the greatest aid that the teacher and the 
conscientious parent can possibly have. It en- 
tertains, and at the same time educates and in- 
structs. The subscription price is $3 a year. Re- 
mittances may be made directly to the publishers, 
The Century Co., 33 East 18th St., New York. 


inson; “A Moot Point in Track Athletics'” by 
John Corbin: “Harry's Career at Yale” (continu- 
ed). Jno. Seymour Wood; “National Guard of 
New Jersey” (secend paper), by Lieut. W, H. C. 
Bowen, t?. S. A.; “Round the World with Wheel 
and Camera” (continued), by Frank G. Lebz, 
“Sturgeon Fishing in Russia,” by Robert F. 
Walshr and the usual editorals, poems, records, 
etc. 


One of the most interesting of recent additions 
to current literature in the way of brief sketches, 
is from the pen of Irving B. Richman in the cur- 
rent number of the New England Magazine, en- 
titled The Home of Black Hawk. Mr. Richman 
is well known in Iowa as an attorney and politician 
and his interesting description of Rock Island 
and its surroundings and its fascinating and ro- 
mantic history as connected with the great chief- 
tain of the Sauk Indians, demonstrates that he 
can be equally successful in literature. The ar- 
ticle is finely illustrated. 

The Minneapolis Journal, the People, published 
at Erie, Pa. and the Chicago Dispatch are wel- 
come additions to our exchange list. The Journal 
and Dispatch are daily papers, the former repub- 
lican in politics, the latter independent. Both 
are excellent newspapers in all that the word im- 
plies and both have a department devoted tc the 
labor world that is ably edited, though if the 
Journal would follow the example of the Dispatch, 
the Pittsburg Post, Indianapolis Journal and sev- 
eral others that we might mention, and place its 
railway and labor news in the same place in each 
issue, it would be an improvement, we think. The 
People is a labor paper published weekly by the 
People Publishing Co., in the interest of the 
people. 

Drear November’s chilling blasts, while scatter- 
ing the frost-seared foliage at will, have no pow- 
er to mar the beauty of the evergreen leaves of 
cheery Outing. The current number is bright, 
healthful in tone and most seasonable in subject 
matter, and, for beauty of illustrations and pleas- 
ant charm of text, is one of the best numbers of 
the popular magazine that ever left the press. 
The contents are as follows: Yumi, the Japanese 
Long-Bow,” by Robert G. Denig; “Throug Dark- 
est America” (continued), by Trumbnl White; 
Battles of the Football Season of ’91,” by Walter 
Camp; “Bicycle Riding in Germany.” by Fanny 
B. Workman; ' A Day with the Quail,” by Ed. 
W. Sandys; “A Thanksgiving Day’s Bear-Hunt,” 
by H. S. Habersham; “Acolita,” by Edith Rob- 


The Debs Publishing Co. of Terre Haute, is- 
sues a little book that cannot fail to be of inter- 
est to every man who has ever found it con- 
venient to illustrate bis ideas by the crudest kind 
of a pencil sketch, and there are many instances 
where just a little knowledge of drawing would 
be of great benefit and convenience to almost 
every man. The book, though, is principally in- 
tended for machinists and shop men and those 
who are learning the trade. It is entitled Simple 
Lessons in Drawing for the Shop, by OrviUe H. 
Reynolds. In the opening chapter, the author 
refers to the conveniences afforded apprentices 
now which were lacking but a few years since, and 
states that a ' 'fellow feeling born of walking is 
the rocky road” of the former apprentice impels 
him “to write for a class of young workers to 
whom he had the honor to belong in the misty 
past.” The book is intended to give a “few sim- 
ple pointers in a homely way, so that if he is so 
inclined, the apprentice of today can make him- 
self understood in the universal language of a 
sketch,” and it seems to us that the author as 
succeeded admirably in fulfilling the intent. The 
price is one dollar, on receipt of which the book 
will be sent postage paid. 


Scribner’s Magazine for November contains the 
second of its group of preliminary articles on 
“The World’s Fair,” this one being an account of 
“Chicago's Part in the World’s Fair,” by Frank- 
lin Mac Veagh, one of the prominent citizens of 
Chicago, who writes about the enterprise without 
any bias, frankly stating that he has no con- 
nection with the World’s Fair Management.” 
His account of what Chicago has accomplished is 
a wonderful record of enterprise and successful 
achievment. He shows how that city shouldered 
responsibilities which belong to the United States 
Goverment Commission; how she has supplied 
eleven million dollars instead of the five that was 
expected she would furnish; how she has arrange- 
a site for the fair which in extent, situation, plan, 
and adornment exceeds anything ever before at- 
tempted, and that she has provided buildings 
equally remarkable in size, variety, and artistic 
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value. Mr. MacVeagh then points out how Chic- 
ago will adequately meet the question of trans- 
porting people to and frdm the fair grounds; how 
it will comfortably lodge any number of visitors 
who may seek the city, aod how ample provision 
is being made for an abundant and perfectly pure 
supply of water. 

The Home-Maker for November, Thanksgiving 
number, is on our desk and it causes us to wonder 
how Its publishers can give so much for so little, 
the price of fhis most excellent home and family 
magazine being only $2.00 per year, and certainly 
it ought to be a welcome visitor to hundreds of 
thousands of homes in the land. It is peculiarly 
awomen'a magazine, being edited by Mrs. Croly, 
better known perhaps as Jenny June, while the 
assistant and two of the four contributing editors 
are women. The Home-Maker, however, is not 
one whit behind its contemporaries that are edited 
and managed by the sterner sex, and the number 
before us is a particularly bright and sparkling 
one. It opens with a brief description of Cogolet- 
to, Columbus’ birthplace, and the frontispiece is ‘ 
a fine full page engraving of the Columbus statue 
at Genoa, with a vignette of the discoverer in the 
corner. Some Boston Newspaper Women, by 
Helen M. Winslow, cannot fail to be of interest, 
together with various other interesting articles 
finely illustrated. The Fall of Jason, a serial by 
Willis George Emerson, is begun in this number 
and gives promise of equalling any of the recent 
poplar novels. The garden, the home in all its 
departments from kitchen to attic, the young folks 
and the fashions, are all looked after, each in its 
own special department of the magazine. In ad- 
dition to pubL ishing a magazine that is worth all 
it costs, the -publishers offer special induements 
to new subscribers, including Charles Dickens' 
works in 15 volumes complete; Scott’s Waverley 
Novels in 12 volumes, or George Eliot in 6 vol- 
nmes,or Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, will be 
sent free to every person sending a trial subscrip- 
tion for the Home-Maker magazine for one year. 
Any person will get their choice of either of the 
above sets, free of any charge, by sending $2 for 
The Home-Maker magazine one year. 

John G. Whittier long ago wrote of St. Nich- 
olas, "It is little to say of this magazine that it is 
the best children's periodical in the world.” Ed- 
ward Eggleston, the author of "The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster,” says of it, "There is not one of 
the numbers that does not stir the curiosity, in- 
form the memory, stimulate thoughts, and enlarge 
the range of the imagination. Founded in 1873, 
and from the first number edited by Mary Mapes 
Dodge, St Nicholas is now entering upon its 
twentieth year. The most famous writers have 
contributed to its pages in the past, but never has 
its editor been able to offer a better program or a 
more distinguished list of contributors than for 

1893- 

There is to be a series of illustrated p'apers on 
“The Leading Cities of the United States,” — the 
story of each city told by a prominent resident. 
Edmund Clarence Stedmam will write of New 
York; Thomas W. Higginson, of Boston; New 
Orleans will be described by George W. Cable, 
Mid Baltimore by President Gilman, of the John 
Hopkins University. Dr. Lyman Abbott will tell 


the story of Brooklyn, and other cities will be 
treated by other famous men. There will be ar- 
ticles on the World's Fair, and a number of 
pages of funny pictures and humorous verses. 

Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, the well-known au- 
thor of "The Birds’ Christmas Carol,” etc , will 
contribute the leading serial for St. Nicholas dur- 
ing the coming year. The November number 
opens with a three-page poem by John G. Whit- 
tier, which has in it some of the most beautiful 
lines the good Quaker poet has ever written, de- 
scribing the visit of young girls to his home. 


It would be hard for a person who cares for good 
reading to make a better investment than a year’s 
subscription to The Century Magazine. No re- 
gion is too remote; no expense too great, if it will 
only produce what the Century’s readers want. 
This is the policy that has made it, as the Pall 
Mall Budget, of London, says, "By far the best 
of the magazines, English or American.” 

The November number begins a new volume 
and contains the first chapters of a powerful nov- 
el of New York Society, called "Sweet Bells Out 
of Tune,” written by Mrs. Burton Harrison, the 
author of "The Anglomaniacs.” In this story 
the fashionable wedding, the occupants of the 
boxes in the Metropolitan Opera House, the 
"smart set” in the country house are faithfully re- 
flected, and the illustrations by Charles Dana 
Gibson, Life’s well-known cartoonist, are as bril- 
liant as the novel. 

In this Number begins also a great series of 
papers on "The Bible and Science,” opening with 
"Does the Bible contain Scientific Errors?” by 
Prof. Shields, of Princeton, who takes decided 
ground that the Bible does not contain scientific 
errors of any moment, and who most interestingly 
states the case from his point of view. Other ar- 
ticles in this series will include one in the Decem- 
ber(Christmas) number, "The Effect of Scientific 
Study upon Religious Beliefs. 

An important series of letters that passed be- 
tween General Sherman and his brother Senator 
John Sherman is also printed in November, which 
number contains also contributions from the most 
Sistinguished writers, including an article by 
•James Russell Lowell, which was not quite com- 
pleted at the time of his death The suggestion 
which Bishop Potter makes in the November 
Century as to what could be done with the 
World’s Fair if it were opened on Sunday, is one 
which seems the most practical solution of the 
problem yet offered. 

The December Century is to be a great Christ- 
mas number, — full of Christmas stories, Chirst- 
mas poems, and Christmas pictures, — and in it 
will begin the first chapters of a striking novel of 
life in Colorado, ' ‘Benefits Forgot,” by Wolcott 
Balestier, who wrote "The Naulahka” with Rud- 
yard Kipling. 

Papers on good roads, the new educational 
methods, and city government are soon to come. 

Four dollars will bring you this splendid maga- 
zine for one year, and certainly no cultivated 
home can afford to be without it. Subscribers 
can remit directly to the publishers. The Cen- 
tury Co., 33 East 18th St., New York. They 
should begin with November, and so get first 
chapters of all the serials, including "Sweet Bells 
Out of Tune." 
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Our readers who write to any of the firms advertising in these columns are requested to mentiob 

Thb Railway Conductor. 

WM. P. DANIELS, Editor and Manager. 

W. N. GATES, Advertising Manager, 99 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, O. 


SAFETY EQUIPMENT ONCE MORE. 

The writer having been requested by a number 
of those interested in the subject, among them, 
some of those who attended the September meet- 
ing in Chicago, to prepare an amendment to the 
bill now pending in the senate, that will, if 
adopted, carry out the opinions of those at the 
meeting, as expressed by the unanimous adoption 
of the resolutions published last month, has made 
an effort and the following is the result. 

In order to give a full understanding, we print 
the pending bill as it will be if the amendment is 
adopted; portion of section 2 in parenthesis is to 
be stricken out and the words following in italics 
to be inserted. The new sections are printed in 
italics and the new numbers of the old sections 
follow the old numbers in parenthesis. We cor- 
dially invite suggestions or criticism. 

AN ACT 

To promote the safety of employes and trav- 
elers upon railroads by compelling common 
carriers engaged in interstate commerce to equip 
their cars with automatic couplers and continu- 
ous brakes, and the locomotives with driving 
wheel brakes, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled: 

Section 1 . That from and after the first day of 
January, 1895, it shall be unlawful for any com- 
mon carrier engaged in interstate commerce by 
railroad, to use on its lines any locomotive engine 
in moving interstate traffic not equipped with a 
power driving wheel brake and appliances for 
operating the train brake system, or to run any 
train in such traffic after said date that has not a 
sufficient number of cars in it so equipped with 
power or train brakes that the engineer on the lo- 
comotive drawing such train can control its speed 
without requiring brakemen to use the common 
hand brakes for that purpose. 

Sec. 2. That on and after the first day of Jan- 
uary, 1898, it shall be unlawful for any such com- 
mon carrier to haul or permit to be hauled, or 
used on its line any car used in moving interstate 
traffic not equipped with couplers uniform in type 
and action, coupling automatically by impact, 
and which can be uncoupled without the neces- 


sity of men going between the ends of the cars. 
And said uniform automatic coupler shall always 
be of the standard type established (by snch com- 
mon carriers controlling 75 per centum of the 
cars used in such traffic. Said common carriers 
shall report to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion within one year from the date of the passage 
of this act the standard type of automatic coup- 
lers so established, but on failure to do so the said 
commission shall designate and publish properly 
the type of couplers to be used,) as hereinafter 
provided . 

Sec. 3. Any railroad company in the United 
States and any association of railway officers may, 
within ninety davs from the passage of this act , pre- 
sent to the President the name of a person to act 
upon the commission hereinafter provided for and 
each of the following named organizations of rail- 
way employes , — the Order of Railway Conductors , 
the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen , the Switch- 
men's Mutual Aid Association, the Brotherhood of 
Railway Carmen , and the Yardmaster's Mutual 
Benefit Association, may present not more than five 
names of persons to the President , and he shall with- 
in thirty days , after the expiration of the ninety 
days above provided for , appoint five persons from 
the names presented by railway companies and or- 
ganizations of railway officers, and one person 
from the names presented by each of the above named 
organizations of railway employes, the ten persons 
so oppointed to constitute a commission for the pur- 
pose of examining, testing and deciding upon an 
automatic coupler or couplers to be adopted as the 
standard type provided for in this net, and if no 
names are presented by the railway companies and 
the above organizations , the President shall, within 
thirty days after the expiration of the ninety days 
above provided for, appoint such commission without 
such nominations . 

Sec. 4. The persons so appointed shall meet in 
the city of Washington on the first Tuesday of 
July, iSqj, and each shall be sworn before an officer 
competent, to administer oaths , that he is not and has 
not been for the five years last preceding , financially 
interested, directly or indirectly . in the manufactttre 
or sale of any car coupler. 

Sec. 5. After being duly sworn, they shall pro- 
ceed to the selection of a chairman , who shall be a 
person in no way interested in railways , either as 
owner, officer or employe , and it shall require a nta- 
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jority of the votes of the commission to elect , and the 
chairman so elected shall be duly sworn as above pro - 
vided, and he shall preside over the meetings , but 
shall have no vote on any question before the com- 
mission except is cases of a tie , when he shall de- 
cide. 

Sec. 6. After the election of a chairman , the 
commission above provided for shall immediately 
provide for the examination and test of couplers un- 
der such conditions and regulations as may be ap- 
proved by the president , provided that before making 
any test or examittation they shall procure from the 
owner or owners of the patent or patents covering any 
coupler to be tested or examined ', a written contract to 
sell the same at a specified price and to submit the 
price to arbitration in case it is deemed necessary by 
the commission , and no coupler shall be tested whose 
owner or owners do not accept all the conditions here- 
in specified or which may be provided by the commis- 
sion, and they shall , within one year from the first 
Tuesday of July , I#9J, certify to the president a 
coupler or couplers to be established as the standard , 
together with the price for which the owner will sell 
the patent or patents covering the same, and their 
opinion as to the actual value thereof. 

Sec. 7 . The President shall immediately issue a 
proclamation naming the coupler or couplers so certi- 
fied by the commission as the established type of auto- 
matic coupler and if the price recommended by the 
commission will be accepted by the owner or owners, 
the secretary of the treasury shall immediately pur- 
chase the patent or patents and every citizen of the 
United States shall be, and hereby is, authorized to 
make, use or sell the said coupler or couplers. Jf 
the owner or owners decline to accept the sum recom- 
mended by the commission , the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall immediately provide for an arbitration of 
the price under such regulations as shall be ap- 
proved by the President, and the sum of. 

dollars, or so much thereof as is necessary is hereby 
appropriated to carry out the provision of this sec- 
tion. 

Sec. 8. The commission shall also recommend to 
congress such legislation as they deem necessary to 
proffer ly test any improved device that may be in- 
vented hereafter. 

Sec. 3 (9). That when any person, firm, com- 
pany or corporation engaged in interstate com- 
merce by railroad shall have equipped a sufficient 
number of its cars to comply with the provisions 
of section 1 of this act, it may lawfully refuse to 
receive from connecting lines of road or shippers 
any cars not equipped sufficiently in accordance 
with the first section of this act, with such power 
or train brakes as will work and readily inter- 
change with the brakes in use on its own cars, as 
required by this act. 

Sec. 4 (10). That from and after the first day 
of July, 1893, until otherwise ordered by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any railroad company to use any car in in- 
terstate commerce that is not provided with se- 
cure grab irons or hand holds in the ends and 
sides of each car for the greater security to men 
in coupling and uncoupling cars. 

Sec. 5 (11). That within 90 days from the pas- 
sage of this act the American Railway Association 
is authorized hereby to designate to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the standard height of 
drawbars for freight cars, measured perpendicular 


from the level of the top of the rails to the cen- 
ters of the drawbars, and shall fix a maximum 
variation from such standard height to be allowed 
between the drawbars of empty and loaded cars. 
Upon their determination being certified to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, said Commis- 
sion shall at once give notice of the standard fixed 
upon to all common carriers, owners or lessees 
engaged in interstate commerce in the United 
States by such means as the Commission may 
deem proper, and thereafter all cars built or sent 
to the shops for general repairs shall be of that 
standard. But should said association fail to de- 
termine a standard as above provided, it shall be 
the duty of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to do so. And after July 1, 1893, no cars, either 
loaded or unloaded, shall be used in interstate 
traffic which do not comply with the standard 
above provided for. 

Sec. 6 (12). That any such common carrier 
using any locomotive engine, running any train 
or hauling or permitting to be hauled or used on 
its line any car in violation of any of the pro- 
visions of this act, shall be liable to a penalty of 
$100 for each and every such violation, to be re- 
covered in a suit or suits to be brought by the 
United States District Attorney in the District 
Court of the United States having jurisdiction in 
the locality where such violation shall have been 
committed, and it shall be the duty of said dis- 
trict attorney to bring such suits upon duly veri- 
fied information being lodged with him of such 
violation having occurred. And it shall also be 
the duty of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to lodge with the proper district attorneys informa- 
tion of any such violations as may come to its 
knowledge. 

Sec. 7 (13). That the Interstate Commerce 
Commission may from time to time, upon full 
hearing and for good cause, extend the period 
within which any common carrier shall comply 
with the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 14. The salary of the commissioners pro- 
vided for in this act and the chairman selected by 
them shall be ten ao liars ( $10.00 ) per diem for the 
time actually used in performance of their duties 
and their necessary expenses shall be paid, and the 

sum of. dollars , or so much thereof as may 

be necessary , is hereby appropriated to carry out the 
provisions of this act, except as proznded in section 7. 
* 

A NEW ORGANIZATION. 

It has become currently reported among rail- 
way employes that there is to be, in the near fu- 
ture, a new organization that will be a haven of 
rest and security for everybody, and that will, for 
little or nothing, give to railway employes bene- 
fits beyond anything the most sanguine have ever 
hoped for; that will make corporations the slaves 
and the employes the masters, at whose beck and 
nod the railway officer, from superintendent to 
president, will tremble. That some such Euto- 
pian idea is being seriously discussed by a few 
visionaries is quite likely. The frantic assertions 
of such "plumed knights" as Rogers and Martin 
that the present organizations are a failure, a 
fraud, delusion and snare which it is folly for 
members to support, gives color to the report. 
These "chevaliers de industrie” having been ex- 
pelled from organizations of which they were 
formerly members, immediately find the times 
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out of joint and the world going wrong, and the 
former frantically calls upon Brothers Debs and 
Howard to desert their 'Organizations, prove re- 
creant to the trust now reposed in them and en- 
deavor to organize an army to make war upon 
existing organizations simply and solely to bring 
fish to the nets of those who now find difficulty 
in persuading dollars to flow from railway em- 
ployes to them. 

Brother Debs’ reluctant expression of opinion 
at Cincinnati as to what he believed wrong in the 
organization of which he is an inflhential and 
honored member, has, undoubtedly, encouraged 
some to think that he would be a ready tool 
to their hand in organizing a revolt that certainly 
would bode no good to any but those who are 
now crying "wolf,” just at the time when railway 
organizations are the most successful of any per- 
iod in the history of labor organization in Amer- 
ica. We do not so misjudge Brother Debs, and 
we do not believe that he has or will countenance, 
in the slightest degree, any such action. He will 
act upon the advice given by Editor Rogers, of 
the Trainmen's Journal , when he said "there is 
but one course for each loyal man to pursue and 
that is to take the side of right and stay there. 
Don’t desert the organization. Don’t go into an- 
other order to escape the odium, but stay where 
you are and do what ^ ou can to erase it. * * * 
Stand by the Brotherhood regardless of the error. 
The worse it is, the more it needs your assist- 
ance.” And while there is no odium attached in 


in this instance, means the one which is to be or- 
ganized that can cure all the ills that flesh is heir 
to, and of which those who are now outside of 
all organizations shall be bright and shining 
lights. We opine, however, that honest, self-re- 
specting, law-abiding employes of every grade will 
dissent very vigorously from any such proposition, 
and will make haste very slowly to become affiliated 
with any such organization. The honest, honor- 
able employe, whether he be brakeman or engi- 
neer, conductor or firemen, section man or tele- 
grapher, will hesitate long before associating fra- 
ternally with the spy and sneak, who seeks mem- 
bership only for his own advancement or to be- 
tray his fellows The respected citizen who sup- 
ports, protects and defends those dependent upon 
him will not hastily associate himself with the 
libertine who betrays innocent maidens, and de- 
serts destitute widows and helpless orphans, leav- 
ing them to be supported by either the cold char- 
ity of the general public or the fraternal care of 
some organization, and if the time ever comes in 
America when it is necessary to admit and retain 
this class of men in railway organizations, then is 
our cause hopeless indeed, and then will be the 
time for a despondent and sorrowful admission 
from the great heart of the organizations them- 
selves, that ' 'railway labor organizations are in- 
deed a failure,” rather than an exultant and hope- 
ful proclamation that they are, from those who 
have been excluded for good and sufficient cause. 


any way to the organization of which Brother 
Debs is a member, we predict that he will not 
"desert the organization;” that he will not "go 
into another,” but will "stay where he is and do 
what he can” to right what he believes is an error. 
It is but a short time since Rogers, as an officer 
of the B. of R. T., cautioned the organization in 
regard to the danger of its "mixed membership,” 
and guardedly endorsed the well known opinions 
of both Brothers Debs and Howard in regard to 
class organization. While both of these brothers 
are on record unreservedly as opposed to mixed 
organization and in favor of compelling each dif- 
ferent class of railway employes to become mem- 
bers of class organizations, and when, in the Su- 
preme Council, a resolution was pending requir- 
ing the B. of R. T. to turn over its conductors to 
the B. of R. C. and its switchmen to the S. M. 

A. A., it was vigorously supported, as we are in- 
formed, by both Brothers Debs and Howard, and 
the latter, as late as the conference which re- 
sulted in the consolidation of the Older and the 

B. of R. C., expressed himself very emphatically 
on the subject. We believe that Brother Debs 
looks forward to a confederation of railway em- 
ployes' organizations as a consummation of one 
of the dearest aims of his life. We believe his 
hopes will be fully realized in that respect, and 
certainly no one can, with his approval, under- 
take anything which would retard or imperil such 
a consummation. It is likely that it will yet be a 
considerable time before the Age of Labor will be 
the official organ of a new organization or 
Mr. Rogers an officer thereof. Meantime the va- 
garies and theories propounded by this editor, 
with all the assumed wisdom of a Solomon, are 
hardly worthy of serious consideration, and to note 


The unauthorized strike of the telegraphers on 
the Santa Fe system last week will reflect seri- 
ously on the judgment of the young man who is 
just at this time posing as the Napoleon of the 
railway organizations. We refer to young Mr. 
Ramsey, who has by a succession of rapid flank 
moves succeeded in getting himself before the 
public. We hope that our young friend will con- 
tinue to get a good raise for every operator in the 
United States — they deserve it, but we do hope 
that he will arrange a code of signals with his 
subordinates that will prevent a recurrence of the 
Santa Fe outrage. This he owes to himself, to 
the men who employ his operators and to the 
other organizations whose help he will need badly 
if he ever needs it at all. * * * Chief Ram- 
sey, of the Railway Telegraphers, is living at a 
pace that kills. If he don't use a little better 
judgment he will hit a bumping post soon, real 
hard. — Railway News Reporter. 

*** 

We are in receipt of a letter from a member of 
the Order, which states that on different occa- 
sions, he has found lying where the general pub- 
lic could handle or help themselves, packages of 
the Conductor with the wrappers torn open, ad- 
dressed to other offices than the one where they 
were found by him. The postoffice where the 
postmaster is so inefficient and careless is Hope, 
Idaho, and this will probably account for the fail- 
ure of subscribers on the Pacific and Cascade 
divisions of the Northern Pacific to receive the 
Conductor regularly. If subscribers who do not 
receive the Conductor promptly, will kindly no- 
tify us, we will always be glad to send any missing 
copies, even though the fault be with such ineffi- 
cient and careless officials as the one noted above. 


one will be a fair index for both articles in a re- If we are not notified to the contrary, we suppose 
cent number of the Age of Labor on this rubject. of course every one receives the book regularly. 
Every man who is able to take your place When you write, always be sure to give your post- 
when you strike should BE gotten insidb the office address and don’t fail to notify us promptly 
organization.” We suppose the organization of any change. 
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The labor commissioners of New York and worthy firm, who advertise something new in the 
New Jersey, Messrs. Peck and Bishop, have out "non-pull out” ring, which is furnished with all 
thanks for reports. their cases. 


Of interest to any reader with a mechanical 
turn of mind is the ad. of the School of Mechan- 
ics, of Scranton, Pa. 


Chapman Division No. 45 has our thanks for a 
complimentary invitation to the sixth annual ball 
which was given October 27th. 

* * 

* 

On the 17th will occur the first annual ball of 
Chas. Murray Division No. 293, and it is safe to 
predict that any Brother who can attend will 
never regret it. 


One result of the recent decision giving control 
of the O. St M. to the B. & O. is the discontinu- 
ance of the "tin soldiers” on the former road. 
They were removed November 1st. 


The well known firm of Hart & Duff again greet 
oor readers, and the president, Mr. W. H. Duff, 
needs no introduction to conductors. Write them 
when in need of anything in their line. 


We are more than pleased to note the fact that 
after a long and tedious trial of strength and 
patience, Bro. Blaisdell is so far recovered as to 
be able to attempt to work, and he has been ap- 
pointed assistant trainmaster at Camden. 


L. D. Hibbard, one of the best known Vandalia 
conductors, a member of Indianapolis Division of 
the Order and president of the R. O. & E. Acci- 
dent Association, died very suddenly on his train 
after its arrival at Indianapolis. 


One of the necessities of a train man, is some- 
thing that will keep his feet dry. F. P. Webster 
calls your attention to the English Grain Creed- 
moor Shoes, which are particularly recommended 
for train men. 


The "cold chilly winds of December” are now 
preceded by the gentle zephyrs of November, 
which remind us of the necessity of a heavier 
uniform for the winter. The Burlington Woolen 
Co. invite your attention to their manufactures in 
this number. 


Wm. R. Beckley, better known as "Wabash 
Bill,” was re elected president of the Old Relia- 
ble at their recent convention, and Harry Felt- 
row was continued as secretary and treasurer. 
Both are members of the Order, 


Friendship Division No. 81 drops the^Sema- 
phore and gives all a clear track to their sixth 
annual ball, which will occur on the 24th. D If 
they will only send an "extra” to run for us a day 
or so, we will avail ourselves of the kind invita- 
tion to be "wid 'em.” 

V 

On October 23rd, at Anderson, Ind., employes 
of the "Big Four,” who are members of the dif- 
ferent organizations, held a very pleasant union 
meeting and enjoyed a fraternal discussion of 
matters of interest. The meetings will be held 
frequently in the future. 

V 

Our good Brother Honin of the News-Reporter 
has become converted to a rational opinion of the 
"Employes Club,” although it is nearly a year 
now since he promised in St. Louis to ’"fess up” . 
when he found it was not the most desirable * 
thing for employes. 


Bro. J. E. Archer and wife, who have recently 
been sorely bereaved by the loss of their infant 
son, wish to extend their sincere thanks to the 
many brothers who kindly exerted themselves in 
their behalf, and particularly to Bros. Happersett 
and wife, G. C. Wright and wife and J. C. Rich- 
ardson and wife. 


* * The Dueber Watch Case Manufacturing Com- 

. t . pany, the company which fought the combina- 

Among our new advertisers this month is the tion to increase the price of watches to every rail 
Keystone Watch Case Co., a reliable and trust- way man in the country, will have something to 
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say in the December number in regard to a pres- 
ent for everv man who carries a Hampden watch. 
Look for ft. 


We are under obligations to Labor Commis- 
sioner Powers of Minnesota, for a copy of pro- 
ceedings of the ninth annual convention of labor 
commiss oners and the second biennial report for 
Minnesota. 


To complete a file, we want the Railway Con- 
ductors Monthly for April, 1884, December, 1885, 
and March 1888, and the Railway Conductor 
for August and October 1891. Can any of our 
readers accommodate us? 


On the occasion of the recent excursion of the 
“Old Reliable" delegates to the City of Mexico, 
the conductors of Mexico gave a complimentary 
ball and the Conductor was honored with an in- 
vitation. Among the names of the committeemen, 
we recognize many honored members of the Or- 
der and a number of personal friends. 


C. J. Thompson, a member of Rochester Di- 
vision No. 8, a man who has had experience on 
both ends of the train, has taken charge of the me- 
chanical department ofi Ae Knoxville division of 
the L. & N. Ry. He is also chief engineer of the 
Stamford Water Works and Electric Light Com- 
pany. Bro. Thompson is an energetic and com- 
petent man and we recommend him to the mem- 
bers in that vicinity. 


* * 


“Dad" Spencer sends us a programme of the 
arrangements made by the citizens of El Paso to 
entertain the delegates to the silver convention, 
which meets in that city Dec. 5th, and it has con- 
verted us to a rank free silverite. Don’t some one 
want a delegate? 


The Lawson knitting machine advertised with 
us is said to be a household necessity. The wives 
or daughters of our members could save the tedi- 
ous plying of needles if they would use this 
famous knitter. We know the house to be re- 
sponsible and good for its guarantees. 

*** 

John W. Nelson, a member of Division 294 and 
passenger conductor on the N. P., was elected 
sheriff of Deer Lodge county, Montana, at the 
recent election by a very large majority. The 
result was a triumph for the railway employes, 
who supported him almost unanimously regard- 
less of party. 


Another good man, not gone wrong by any 
means, but we hope gone right for himself and 
friends. Bro. J. W. Kanaley has retired from 
train service and engaged in business in Denison, 
Texas, and is now proprietor of the Denison 
candy works. We trust his success will exceed 
his most sanguine hopes. 


* 

The Ladies’ World Again: Publishers of 
“Ladies’ World" make an announcement in an- 
other column reminding our readers of another 
special offer they make to induce new subscribers. 
As we have said here before, we know the house 
to be reponsible, and if our member's wives or 
daughters wish to order from them, they will get 
just what is advertised. 


The New York Railway commission has ex- 
tended for one year, the time within which rail- 
roads in that state must have all their rolling 
stock equipped with automatic couplers. Their 
action is certainly wise and to be commended and 
they should continue the extension until national 
legislation shall determine the kind of coupler 
and the time within which it must be placed in 
use. 


The Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling is the latest 
corporation to attempt to infringe upon the rights 
of its employes by requiring them to pledge them- 
selves to withdraw from any organization, and yet 
legislatures decline to enact laws prohibiting such 
interference, and when enacted they are evaded or 
openly disregarded by magnates who call upon 
the states to snoot employes who transgress the 
law. 


M. B Bryant & Co. challenge criticism of their 
rings. Some of the designs introduced by this 
’popular and reliable firm are exceedingly hand- 
some, particularly those with monograms of the 
different organizations. Note what they say in 
this issue, and if you want a ring of any kind, 
write them, and don’t forget to say that you come 
on the introduction of The Conductor. 


The tact that a strike can be precipitated on a 
great system of railway by a “bogus" telegram, 
sent in the way of a joke, is a sad commentary on 
the administration and laws of an organization of 
railway employes. The Order of Railway Teleg- 
raphers are “making history" altogether too rap- 
idly for their own good or the good of organiza- 
tions generally, and if they do not “make haste 
more slowly" in the future, their action will have 
a disastrous result upon all. 


New schedules of pay for conductors 
and brakemen have recently been arranged on 
the Great Northern and the Chicago Great West- 
ern roads which are very satisfactory to the em- 
ployes interested, President Hill of the former, 
volunteered to pay a considerable portion of the 
expense of the committee on account of having 
kept them waiting some little time. 


V 

The Mutual Aid and Benefit of Chicago, will 
meet in annual convention for the eighteenth time, 
at the Sherman House in Chicago, on the 23d 
inst. , in accordance with notice of the president, 
Bro. Joe Flory. This organization paid $50,000 
in benefits during its last fiscal year and it cost 
the members $42.50 for $2,500 insurance, or $17 
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per thousand; its expenses were $4451.33, ora 
trifle over $3.25 per member, and it closed the 
year with 1,360 members. Th$se items are gleaned 
from the report of the secretary and treasurer. 


Let us once more call the attention of readers 
of The Conductor to our advertising columns. 
When you are in need of anything, look them 
over and see if what you want is not advertised 
there, and if it is write the advertiser or call for 
his goods, and every time mention the fact that 
it was brought to your attention in The Conduc- 
tor. Other things being equal, conductors 
should patronize those who patronize the columns 
of The Conductor to bring their articles to your 
attention. 

v 

We this month clip from the Homestead , pub- 
lished at Des Moines. Iowa, an article which is 
deserving of serious attention, not alone because 
of the merits of the article itself, but because of 
its source as well. The Homestead is a farm 
paper, independent in politics, and is edited by 
Rev. Henry Wallace, and the paper and its editor 
undoubtedly reaches more farmers and wields 
more influence among them than any other paper 
published in the northwest. 


Bro. Mike Reidy, in connection with Bro. Jas. 
Fletcher, of Division No. 278, have formed a 
parternership and engaged in business in the busy 
little city of Denison, Ohio, ’where they will en- 
deavor to give proper understanding to all who 
call on them. In other words they will sell the 
best of boots and shoes at the lowest living prices 
and bespeak a share of the patronage of railway 
employes in that vicinity. Both are old Pensy 
conductors. 


The twelfth annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor will be held in Independence 
H^ll, Philadelphia, commencing December 12th. 
Under the able lead of President Gompers, this 
organization has become the most powerful in 
America and the influence it wields in behalf of 
every laboring man is inestimable. The memo- 
ries connected with the place in which they will 
meet, should inspire every delegate to renewed 
energy in behalf of the cause he represents. 


The Minneapolis Journal has this to say of W. 
G. Bell of Winnipeg: W. G. Bell, of Winnipeg, 
was in the city Saturday on his way home. Mr. 
Bell has been in Illinois and other states attend- 
ing the annual meetings of the state Masonic 
bodies. He is past grand master of the Manitoba 
Masons and a high officer in the grand com- 
mandery of that province. He was the guest in 
this city of J. W. Nash. Mr. Bell is well known 
among Minnesota Masons. He attends nearly 
every session of the grand lodge here. 

Three members of the Eskotaotapan Fishing 
Club have reason to remember Mr. Bell very 
kindly. Had it not been for Mr. Bell and some 
other benevolently inclined gentlemen of Winni- 
peg who redeemed the rods and guns which Dor- 


sey bribed customs inspector Cooper to seize, the 
“foreigners” would have had to fish with pin 
hooks and shoot with blow guns. 


A number of official changes have recently been 
made on the “old Erie.” C. R. Fitch is promo- 
ted to the office of general superintendent vice 
J. H. Barrett, resigned; M. F. Maguire is trans- 
ferred to the eastern division, J. F. Maguire to 
the Susquehanna division, and Bro. Frank Hard- 
enburg of Neversink Division No. 52 is made 
Train Master of the Deleware division. The 
promotion of a conductor to an official position is 
something of a new departure for the Erie, and 
one which we are pleased to note. Bro. Harden- 
burg will demonstrate to them the wisdom of con- 
tinuing in the new way. The above changes 
took effect Nov. 1st. * 

V 

Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 8, 1892. 

Special Notice — It was resolved at the regular 
meeting of the Division this day to hold a union 
meeting of conductors on January 5th. 1893, to 
take up matters of importance to the Order, and it 
is urgently requested that every Division of the 
Order contiguous to Memphis send one or more 
representatives, and especially that the divisions 
in Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Kentucky, 
Arkansas, Lousiana and Texas be represented. 
The meeting will convene at 10 a. m, Jan 5th, 
1893, at K. of P. Hall, Hernando street, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

By order of Division 175. 

Henry McDonald, C. C. 

*#* 

Bro. Wm. R. Sebring, who for the last five 
years has been in the employ of the Savannah, 
Florida & Western R. R., is now pulling the bell 
cord on the New Orleans & Mobile division of 
the L. & N. R. R. It is safe to say that Will 
left hundreds of friends in Savannah who will 
always be proud to hear of his success. No man 
living is truer to his friends or more loyal to 
duty than bright, sunny hearted Will Sebring. 
A friend to the suffering and helpless and quick 
to rebuke a wrong. We hope to hear of his rapid 
promotion and wish him a life of success. 


It is stated that the railway commission of New 
York recently held a meeting to discuss the coup- 
ler problem and that it was decided to prepare a 
bill to be presented to the railroad companies of 
the state and if it met their approval , to push its 
enactment. This would seem to indicate, if the 
report is correct, that the New York commission- 
ers think no one should be consulted or has any 
interest in the matter except the corporations and 
it seems particularly strange when we consider 
that one of the commissioners was appointed from 
the ranks of the employes and is a member of one 
of the employes’ organizations. 


In pursuance of a call issued by W. W. Olcott, 
a meeting of train dispatchers was held at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., October 26th, and the Order of 
Train Dispatchers was organized. The officers 
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elect are as follows: Chief Dispatcher, W. W. 
Olcott ; Assistant Chief Dispatcher, M. S. Halla- 
day; Secretary and Treasurer, O. L Emlay. 
The address of the chief dispatcher is Pine Bluff, 
Ark., and of the secretary Little Rock, Ark. 
Want of space prevents comment on the organi- 
zation — which is really a secession from the Train 
Dispatchers Association — in this number, but we 
shall express our opinion in the December Con- 
ductor. 

* # 

* 

W. H. Johnson, of Aurora, 111 ., has invented a 
new car window, combining some points that may 
be of interest to the car builder. It does away 
entirely with the use of side locks and catches on 
the window and springs on the blind, and is so 
arranged that a window can be raised to any 
point and will hold itself. He has also a flexible 
screen that unfolds when the window is raised, 
and secures the passengers from the annoyance of 
dust and cinders. It is a very complete and sim- 
ple thing, and forms an absolutely tight joint 
around the window and sash. Photos may be 
had on application by the readers of the Con- 
ductor. 

V 

A great many of the present subscriptions to 
the Conductor expire with the next number and 
it will be promptly discontinued at the expiration 
unless the subscription is renewed. We mention 
the matter thus early so that all may have ample 
time to renew before any name is taken out of the 
mailing list. Inside the front cover of this num- 
ber will be found a blank; detach it, procure a 
few subscriptions besides your o * n and send to 
us promptly and as much before the first of 
January as possible If you will send just one 
subscription besides your own, it means a very 
large increase in circulation, and instead of send- 
ing one, you can send from ten to fifty if you will 
make just a little effort. At least, please be 
prompt with your own renewal. 

V 

A meeting was recently held in Louisville, by 
the members of the different organizations in 
train service, and a state legislative committee 
was organized, and we predict that the next Ken- 
tucky legislature will hear something drop if rail- 
way employes are treated as cavalierly as by the 
last. These employes are not raking chestnuts 
out of the fire for the corporations nor are they 
foolishly and needlessly antagonizing the farming 
and other labor interests, and they will win. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated in the past that action 
through the existing organizations is much more 
effective, /or the employe, than forming “political 
clubs,” and further experience will demonstrate it 
further. Similar action has been taken in Ohio. 

* * 

# 

While the editor was wandering in foreign 
lands during September, the exchanges and 
marked papers sent to the office were laid aside 
to await his return; because there was no one 
with t me to look after them. On our return it 
took a long time to get through the accumulation. 
This will account to some of our friends who have 
kindly sent us papers from Los Angeles, Galves- 
ton and several other places, for the delay in ac- 
knowledging their kindness and failure to use 
matter that was timely then but now too old. It 


will also account for our failure to deny the state- 
ment of the Neodesha Register that Organizer 
Reese of the “Employes Club” is a member of 
the Order. Assuming that Mr. Reese has made no 
claim to be a member, we incline to charity and 
simply say be is not. 

* * 

* 

At the recent convention of railway superin- 
tendents, a paper was read by Mr. J. W. Dawson 
of the Kanawha & Michigan railway, advocating 
a general system of blacklisting, the concluding 
recommendation being as follows; “Let each 
member of your society furnish your secretary a 
monthly statement showing names of men dis- 
missed and causes for same, and let the secretary 
issue a circular monthly including all these re- 
ports, a copy of which should be sent to each su- 
perintendent, who should keep them on file for 
reference." The communication was referred tc 
the executive committee with power to act, so it 
rests with a half dozen men as to whether or not 
this secret blacklisting shall be inaugurated. 

# # 

# 

This journal does not propose to allow the few 
“leaders” that are now the grand army of the 
Railway Employes club “that was,” to bluff any 
candidate into doing anything. With respectable 
men at its head the club would have been \ 
winner; as it is, it is a total failure. * * * We 
know of no reason why railroad employes should 
not accept nominations for office, if they are re- 
spectable. It also goes without saying that an? 
officer who interferes should not be “re-elected " 
* * * We ask the candidates on all tickets tc 
avoid contact with the people who claim to repre- 
sent the Railway Employes club. It was a pow- 
erful organization one year ago, but Knodell 
who is a candidate for the school board in this 
city has killed it. That body does not now con 
trol enough votes to elect Knodell dog catcher, If 
no one else was running. We challenge the al- 
leged leaders of the railway men of this city tc 
disprove this statement. — Railway News-Reporter 

V 

A very foolish and unwise strike of the em- 
ployes of the second and third divisions of the D 
& R. G. occurred last month, and to make it 
worse, the men refused to return to work pend 
ing a fair proposition from the company to dis- 
cuss the matter and arrange for a settlement or tc 
arbitrate in case a settlement could not be made 
The strike occurred over the suspension of an ec 
gineer who had had a fair trial before a board on 
which he had a personal representative; the board 
recommended his dismissal, which was undoubt 
edly deserved, but the general superintendent mod 
ified it to a suspension of thirty days, and the em- 
ployes, without asking for any consultation, no- 
tified the company at 2:10 a. m. that if the en- 
gineer was not reinstated and full pay for the 
time he had been off allowed, they would strike 
at 7 a m. of the same day. Such action is an ir- 
reparable injury to the employes, and if some 
means cannot be devised to stop such foolishness, 
organizations might as well disband, for they cer- 
tainly will be disbanued, practically at leest, by 
the strong arm of law. This fiasco and that of 
the telegraphers on the Santa Fe should bring a 
blush to the face of every member of a railway 
organization. 
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Died October 22, of fever. Brother J. C. Adder- 
hold, of Atlanta Division No. 180. Brother 
Adderhold was 38 years of age, just in the 
prime of life, when he was cut down. He was 
a popular and efficient passenger conductor on 
the R. & D. Railway, and an earnest member 
of the Order, whose loss will be severely felt 
by Division 180. The floral offerings at his 
funeral were numerous and beautiful. 


.Archer. 

Died, in Philadelphia, Pa., where his parents 
were temporarily, October 20th, James E. 
Archer, Jr., aged six months and eleven days. 
The bereived parents have the sincere sympa- 
thy of a host of friends in their affliction. 
Houston Division No. 7, at a regular meeting, 
adopted resolutions of sympathy. 


^ remit. 

To the bereaved parents of little Jimmie Browh: 
We. the members of Capital City Div. No. 3. 
L. A. to O. R. C.. do submit the following in 
tendei and loving sympathy: 

God , in His infinite wisdom, has seen fit to 
call unto Himself your darling, so pure, so 
sweet in his innocence and youth, but His 
word says. “Suffer little children to come unto 
Me and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” Surely the music in 
heaven must be sweeter with the voice of Angel 
Jimmie. Yet this is indeed a wound to you, 
so full of sighs and sobbing, which no human 
words can soften. In this deep affliction we 
can but point to Him whodoethall things well 
and who careth even for the sparrow. Only time 
and faith in Him can bind up a wound so deep. 
Life held much in store for little Jimmie with 
a home so rich in a mother’s and father’s love. 
His life was full of sunshine, with a soul full 
of cheerfulness and goodness. But he is gone! 
another little angel has joined the mighty 
throng, and you will have the sweet consola- 
tion of knowing you will meet him on the 
other shore. In tender and loving sympathy, 
Mrs. Chari.p.s Raoon, 
Mrs. D. C, Condon, 

Mrs. M. Wild, 

Committee. 


01 larhft cm. 

Died, September 22, Win. Claiks^n, late chief 
conductor of Charlotte Division No. 221. 

Capt. Clarkson realized for several weeks 
that the end was approaching. He talked 
calmly over it, and arranged all his business 
affairs with the greatest exactness. Daily he 
had his family and servants gather about him 
and had Rev. E. A. Osborne, his warm per- 
sonal friend, conduct evening prayer. As in 
life he had been a brave soldier on the field of 
battle, so in death he knew no fear. Strong in 
the faith which robs death of its sting, he 


looked it calmly in the face, and passed 
away as quietly and peacefully as a child fall- 
ing to sleep. 

William Clarkson was born at Satesburg, S. 
C., April 12. 1832. His father was Thomas 
Boston Clarkson, a descendent of the illustri- 
ous Presbyterian divine of that name. His 
mother was a Miss Heriot, of Georgetown, S. 
C. When quite young Capt. Clarkson gradu- 
ated at tha military academy, the Citadel, in 
Charleston, with Col. J. P. Thomas, late of the 
Charlotte Military Institute; Gen. Johnson Ha- 
good and others. He enlisted at the outbreak 
of the war and was elected captain of Co. K 
of the Twenty-seventh South Carolina regi- 
ment. Col. Peter Guilliard was the comtnad- 
er. Capt Clarkson was at the battle of Seces- 
sionville, and was wounded there in the hip. 
He was at Battery Wagner and was also 
wounded there. He was taken oft the field of 
battle and carried to Charleston by Win. De- 
Saussure, his colored body servant, under fire 
from the Ironclad monitor then shelling the 
city. This faithful servant attended his master 
all through the war, and has lived with him 
ever since. During his sickness he never left 
his “Massa’s” bedside, and Wednesday night 
as the life he had loved and guarded so faith- 
fully on the field of battle was slowly ebbing 
out, the old servant with his head bowed in his 
hands wept like a child. "If I could, I would 
die for my old master, ” he said. 

After recovering from the effects of his 
wounds, Capt. Clarkson served in the army at 
Virginia, at Petersburg and other places. He 
was major, commanding the 28th South Caro- 
lina regiment, in Gen. Johnson Hagood’s bri- 
gade, Hoke’s division, when Gen. Lee surren- 
dered at Appomattox. While in Virginia Capt. 
Clarkson served with Col. J. E. Brown, of this 
city. His war record was that of a true; loyal, 
brave Southern soldier. The principles of his 
life were truth and honesty. His word was his 
bond, and his integrity spotless. Such a man 
will be missed. 

After the war Capt. Clarkson returned to his 
plantation, to find everything swept away. 
From the greatest atfluence and wealth he 
found poverty confronting him. After a brief 
struggle on the plantation, he gave up trving to 
make a living in that way, and accepted a po- 
sition on the Charlotte, Columbia & Augusta 
Railroad and continued in the employ of the 
railroad up to the time of his death, having 
run as conductor on the Charlotte, Columbia & 
Augusta fifteen years, and on the Atlantic, 
Tennessee & Ohio ten years. He was called 
“the veteran conductor.” and none who ever 
pulled the bell cord was more highly esteemed. 


(f c*c he. 

The Angel of Death for the first time was hov- 
ered near the family circle of our beloved 
Brother. W. W. Cocke, and with a cruel hand 
took away his devoted wife, Nellie, which sad 
event occurred Thursday. August 25, 1892, 
after a long and lingering illness. She called 
for the loved ones at home and all her near 
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friends and bade them good-bye, asking them 
to meet her in heaven, her future home, and 
with the light of heaven itself shining in her 
lovely pale face, she winged her way from earth 
to heaven. Her married life was, indeed, very 
short, hut too sweet to be called aug^ht but 
blessed, for blessed indeed was the tie that 
bound her to her husband as well as to her 
family. 

While the ways of Providence seem often 
hard, we know that our Redeemer liveth and 
has promised that if we are but faithful to the 
end, we shall meet those we love in the great 
hereafter. While many of us know by experi- 
ence something of the hour of sadness that 
will come to us when we gaz« at the empty 
pillow and the vacant chair we shpuld call to 
mind the sweet promise of consolation that 
God doubtless whispred to Mrs. Coke, 
"Come ye that are heavy laden and I will give 
you rest," or in other words, "Come ye blessed 
of my Father inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world.” 

The AU-wise Ruler of the Universe has, in 
His inscrutable providence, seen fit to remove 
from his fireside the beloved wife of Bro. J. S. 
Haddock, and, in resolutions passed at the 
regular meeting, Oct. 16. of Cape Fear Div. 
271, the hands of his Brothers are held out to 
him in sincere sympathy and condolence, and 
they prayerfully trust that the Friend of all 
will remain with him and his motherless Itttie 
one until they shall again be united in their 
"other home, "which Is eternal in the heavens, 
and where parting shall be no more. 

goppertmt. 

Joseph Hopperton, a member of Union Di- 
vision No, 13, and a conductor on the G. T. 
railway, died from the effects of injuries re- 
ceived in the G. T. yards, by being run over by 
a switch engine. Brother Hopperton was 
checking, his train preparatory to leaving, 
when he inadvertently stepped m front of an 
engine that was moving too fast to be stopped. 
He leaves a wife and seven children, but by 
his wise forethought and kindness they are 
provided for by insurance in the Order and 
several other organizations. 

SJUrf** 

Death has its burden for the living, but the 
memory of the virtues of our dead Brother, T. 
Keefe, comes to us a solace in our bereave- 
ment, 

To meet in our halls and to rejoice together 
when joy has its proper occasion is one of the 
charms of our beloved Order, and to meet as 
we do now to remember our worthy dead has 
its own comforts even in its sorrow, because 
we rejoice that, though dead, this Brother, 
whose living presence will ever be wanting 
where he was once so welcome, will ever be 
with us when we come together to renew in 
memory the bonds which link us and our dead 
together. 

We add our sorrowing to that of the be- 
reaved family of our dead Brother. 

We can speak no word of comfort ?ave those 
which our praise of the dead can give. 

We commend to the living an emulation of 
the virtues of the dead. 

For the kindness show'll us by our Brothers 
of Division 107 we shall be ever grateful. 

Our Order knows no lines of narrowmess in 
the reach of its beneficient work. Living we 
find help as members of our Order wherever a 
Brother is found. Dead, we are followed to 
the grave by the kind offices of the living. We 
offer to them our most affectionate thanks for 
their goodness to us and our dead. 

A. W. Staley, C. C C. H. Petry, Sec. 

ttfljelp*. 

Died, in Centerville, Iowa, August 25th, Mrs, 
Anna M. Phelps, wife of Brother Phelps, a re- 
spected and esteemed member of Trenton Di- 


vision No. 42. The Conductor extends to 
Brother Phelps, not only its own sympathy, but 
that of every member 01 his division and a host 
of other friends. 

^(nkefcr. 

We have again been called upon to pay our 
last tribute of respect to an old and well- 
known and beloved Brother of our Order, John 
W. Unkefer, of Division No. 55, who died at 
his home 1523 Holmes street, Kansas City, 
Mo., at 4 a. m. Monday, Oct. 31, 1892, of blood 
poisoning, caused by injuries received the 29th 
of June last. 

In speaking of our lamented Brother we can 
not find words to express our feelings of regret 
for the loss of so worthy a Brother who has so 
many times stood shoulder to shoulder with 
us in our division in work for the benefit of 
the Order and in the council chambers of the 
Grand Division of our Order. Brother Un- 
kefer was at all times ready to give good advice 
and substantial aid to a worthy and deserving 
Brother; and with all the reverses the Brother 
has met with in the last few years of his life, 
he never forgot that he had a duty to perform 
for the protection of his wife and child, and 
himself and the Brothers of the Order. I mean 
the securing of them from the possible chance 
of want by at all times, keeping up his insur- 
ance in our beloved Order and carrying an ac- 
cident insurance to secure him from a possible 
chance of having to call upon his friends for 
assistance in case he was injured and would 
not be able to earn a salary. This is one more 
glorious lesson to prove the theory I have al- 
ways advanced to the Brothers of the necessity 
of all members of our Order having insurance 
to assist them and their families, and to save 
our Order from having to come to their assist- 
ance and paying for their neglect, after havinz 
paid for our protection. Brothers, I am pleased 
to say that while our Brother suffered the most 
intense pain, which %feas agonizing to look upon 
the last few days of his life, he was patient, 
loving and kind to all who surrounded him and 
spoke in the most endearing words and 
looked with the most loving smile upon his 
wife and child and friends who surrounded 
him in his last hour. Brother Unkefer was 
buried under the auspices of the order of Elks 
and the Order of Railway Conductors, he be- 
ing a member of both orders. His wife and 
family, his sister and friends, have the deepest 
sympathy of the Order of Railway Conductors, 
and of the Elks. Yours in P. F., 

W. Welch. 

Died, in the City of Mexico, May 5th, Brother 
John G. Ward, an active and energetic member 
of Los Angeles Division No. in, of the Order. 
Brother Ward had been in Mexico but a short 
time when the sad intelligence of his death 
was flashed over the wires, but so far his di- 
vision and friends have been uhable to learn 
the cause of death or any particulars. The 
Division, at a recent meeting, adopted resolu- 
tions of regret and ordered the charter draped 
for thirty days as a mark of esteem. 

SPeekftt. , , 

Died, recently, Brother George W. Weeden, 01 
Freeport Division No. 235. Brother Weeden 
was a faithful member of the Order, a consci- 
encious and reliable conductor, and a I vmg 
husband. The Division joins The Conductor 
in extending to the bereaved widow heartfelt 
sympathy in her affliction. At a recent meet- 
ing resolutions were adopted and the charter 
draped in mourning. 

Died, OctoDer 15th, at Durant. Miss., the wire 
of Brother T. J Williams, an honored and es- 
teemed member of Pearl River Division No. 
304. The Division adopted resolutions of sym- 
pathy for the bereaved husband and the moth- 
erless little ones, so sadly deprived of a moth- 
er’s care and counsel. 
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IN THE VALLEY OF HARMON-GOG. 


Written fori he Conductor. 


(by an eye witness.) 


The Superintendent of the R. & C. D. railway, 
from a pile of letters before him, picked up one 
marked "personal." The private clerk seeing the 
‘'personal" mark, had passed it over to his chief 
without opening. The contents of the "personal" 
letter seemed to annoy the Superintendent. He 
hesitated a moment, then striking his call bell, he 
impatiently waited with hand on bell ready for 
another summons if the first was not quickly ans- 
wered. 

The private clerk appeared at the ting-a-ling of 
the bell. 

Gazing at the contents of the "personal" letter, 
to fix the "points" in his mind, Mr Parker said 
to the clerk: "Go to the auditor’s office and ask 
for the Duplex Rebate Checks returned by Con- 
ductor Bartlett for train 15, of August 21. Or — 
stay. P'ease ask for Duplex Rebate Check No. 
85, for that train and date and bring it to me." 

With a "Yes, sir," the clerk departed for the 
editor's office. Then once more Mr. Parker, 
the Superintendent, read the "personal" letter, 
which was from an ex-passenger, as follows: 

J. D. Parker, Supt. R. & C. D. Ry. 

Dear Sir: 1 write to inform you that, on 
August 21, 1 paid Conductor Bartlett a cash fare, 
amounting to 00 e dollar, from L. to O. I under- 
stand passengers paying fares to conductors are 
entitled to a colored half of a rebate check worth 
ten cents. 1 received no colored half of a rebate 
check from Conductor Bartlett. I do not care 


for the loss of ten cents, but I thought you ought 
to know, and it was my duty to tell you that one 
of your employes was disobeying the rules of the 
Company. Yours for Morality, 

Zblotbs Gideon Boggs. 

The private clerk returned just as the letter 
was placed upon the table, and handed the Su- 
perintendent* one-half of Rebate Check No. 85, 
marked, "Returned with tickets for train 15, 
August 21. Collections from Conductor Bart- 
lett. O. M. Rice, 

Clerk Ticket Department." 

Looking at it a moment, the Superintendent 
frowned, then said to the private clerk: 

"Bartlett evidently collected the excess with 
this fare, for here is only one-half, the conductor’s 
half, of the rebate check issued for the fare. If 
no excess was collected, the rebate check would 
be returned whole to the auditor’s office." 

Showing the "personal" letter to the clerk, he 
continued: "You will notice Mr. Boggs claims 
no part was given , him. Bartlett has a clean 
record, and this part returned would prevent any 
crooked work on his part. Yet Mr. Boggs tells 
so straight a story, and correctly mentions the 
fare between L. and O., including the excess, 
there must be something in the case needing in- 
vestigation, and in the interest of discipline, must 
be noticed. Unfortunately for Bartlett, he hap- 
pens to be the subject to illustrate for the good of 
the service, the consequence of disobedience." 
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Turning to his stenographer he said, "Miss 
Swinton, take this letter,”— dictating. 

P. R. Bartlett, Conductor, City. 

Dear Sir: You are relieved from duty for 
disobedience of orders. You will turn your keys 
and punch over to Mr. Rounds, Trainmaster, 
who will put another man on your run. 

Yours truly, 

J. D. Parker, 
Superintendent. 

Coming in that night, Conductor Bartlett found 
the letter notifying him of his "disobedience, " 
which was news to him, and he proceeded to the 
Trainmaster’s office with his keys and punch. 
After "turning them over” as ordered, he asked 
for a statement of time and place when he had 
disobeyed orders. 

"I must refer you to the Superintendent for 
further information,” replied Mr. Rounds. Bart- 
lett, unconscious of any cause on his part for 
"disciplining,” reported early the next day to the 
Superintendent’s office to get the grounds upon 
which he was "pulled off,” when occurred one of 
the mysteries common between railway officials 
and supposed but unproven guilty employes being 
"disciplined.” 

He was informed “the Superintendent was too 
busy just then to see him.” 

Waiting an hour he was still "too busy.” 
When Bartlett went away and came around the 
next day he found Mr. Parker "too busy” yet to 
see him. 

An interval of several days passed only to find 
the Superintendent "too busy.” Two weeks, 
"too busy.” At the end of thirty days Bartlett 
finally found audience with Mr. Parker. Having 
caused him to lose a month’s pay and live in sus- 
pense thirty days, the Superintendent, who only 
had the unsupported word of Z. G. Boggs, un- 
known to him, against the good record of ten 
years of Bartlett, known, concluded he was not 
•■too busy” to discipline Bartlett a little harder, 
a man who had not yet been proven guilty of any 
crime, only accused, unsupported, by an unknown 
person named Boggs. 

Upon entering the office of the Superintendent, 
who spoke pleasantly enough to him, (oh, yes, he 
could and would speak pleasantly, the harsh 
thing coming from him usually found expression 
upon paper.) Bartlett, after taking a seat, was 
handed the "personal” letter from Mr. Boggs. 
He read it carefully, growing at first surprised 
then indignant. 

••May I ask who Mr. Boggs is, Mr. Parker?” 
said Bartlett. 

Who was Mr. Boggs? It had never occurred 
to the Superintendent to ask that question. He 
had taken the statement of an ex-passenger, un- 
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supported, without question; proceeded to dis* 
grace and deprive' of pay a man of good record, 
upon that statement for a month, since discipline 
must be maintained. Mr. Boggs was "a good 
enough Morgan” for him. He had never given a 
thought as to where the man could be found if 
needed, or whether he could be found at all. 
The letter was all the evidence he had or 
wanted. Bartlett would be deemed guilty 
until proven innocent. He thereupon de- 
clared to Bartlett, "You stand accused of dis- 
obeying orders relative to issuing rebate checb 
to passengers. Your half of check 85 was found 
with your returns for train 15, August 21. Your 
cash card shows up correctly an excess collected 
and returned to the treasurer for the amount 
named by Mr. Boggs, but he declares you gave 
him no colored portion as was your duty. It has 
never been presented for redemption, therefore 
the weight of circumstantial evidence is with Mr. 
Boggs. When weighed in the balance against 
your record, and in the interest of discipline, I 
must keep you off until the duplicate half of check 
85 is produced by you to prove you issued it in 
accordance with instructions relative to their n se. 
You may retire.” 

Conductor Bartlett lift the office of Superin- 
tendent Parker smarting under a sense of injus- 
tice, indignant and inclined to look somewhere 
else for employment. Yet second thoughts told 
him little or nothing would be gained thereby. 
He would have to work up again. He must pocket 
his feelings and proceed to prove himself right 
while not wrong. In the meantime who was Z. 
G. Boggs. Mr. Parker had allowed him to retain 
the "personal” letter, having no further use for 
it, and having for the good of the service disci- 
plined Bartlett and issued circular letters to all 
passenger conductors, stating the cause for Bart- 
lett’s punishment that they might profit thereby. 

With Z. G. Boggs’ letter in his possession, Bart- 
lett determined to find out who Mr. Boggs was? 
******** * * 

Zelotes Gideon Boggs was a descendant of the 
Puritans. Originally, a Puritan was a noncon- 
formist. When the name or epithet was first ap- 
plied in 1564. some wanted reform of church dis- 
cipline and some wanted no church authority 
whatever. Some of these Puritans became pil- 
grims and wandered to America, among them the 
ancestors of Zelotes Gideon Boggs. 

Strange as it appears, men who came to Ameri- 
ca to escape church discipline and authority, were 
the most intolerant of those who ignored the spir- 
itual authority acknowledged by them. Mr. 
Boggs’ ancestors were aidong those "eminent 
clergymen and laymen who encouraged prosecu- 
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tk>n" in Salem village in March, 1692, for witch- 
craft, which resalted in the hanging of six men 
and thirteen women. The original name was 
Boggle, bat that name was dangerous to the wearer 
in Salem in 1692, as it suggested connection with 
ghost or goblin. In that year the ' 'le" was dropped 
and the letter ‘ 's” added, making Puritan Boggle 
Pilgrim Boggs. During the two hundred years 
Irom 16 to 1892, the zeal of the “witch prosecut- 
ing" Boggs family was perpetuated by such names 
asEbenezer, (the stone of help) Jachariah, (Re- 
membered of the Lord) Gideon, (a destroyer) 
Theophilus, (a lover of God) and Zelotes, (a zeal- 
ot) among the males. Among the females such 
names as Deborah, (a bee) Dor6thea, (the gift of 
God) Euphemia, (of good report) Jemima, (a 
dove) and Martha, (the ruler of the house) pre- 
vailed. In 1842 when our Mr. Boggs first saw 
the light of day, far removed from the scene of 
his ancestors’ “witching spells,” his father, The- 
opbilos Ebenezer Boggs, was a zealous deacon in 
bis cbnrch, known for miles aronnd for his zeal 
io the cause of religion and desire to destroy sin 
in every form. To perpetuate this trait and keep 
the family names from dying out, he bestowed on 
the son born to him, the names of Zelotes, (a 
zealot) and Gideon (a destroyer — of sin, of 
course.) 

Ignorant of the real meaning of Zelotes, whom 
Josephus says of — the zealots — “trampled upon 
all the laws of man, and laughed at the laws of 
God.” He thought it meant zeal, and so taught the 
boy bearing it with the meaning that Gideon 
meant destroyer — of sin. 

Growing np under such instruction, what won- 
der Zelotes Gideon Boggs allowed no opportunity 
to pass unimproved, of showing his zeal (or Zelo- 
tes) and desire to destroy sin against church or 
morals. 

Like many another zealot in Scripture, inter- 
pretation of a difficult passage, he took as much 
of the text as suited his views of the doctrine he 
wished to prove, contained therein, regardless of 
the context leading up to and away from the pas- 
sage as a whole.* Mutilated Scripture is nothing 
to such a person, so the view be whole. True 
to his puritan ancestry and pilgrim training, he 
wanted no dictation in Scripture or church, in- 
terpreting for himself. Yet he did not hesitate to 
dictate, zealot, as he was. He loved to read 
Ezekiel. In imagination he saw “the valley of 
dry bones” and “saw breath come into them and 
they lived.” 

Mr. Boggs’ business called upon him to travel 
upon the railway often. He had heard of con- 
ductors being “set back;” of “bad luck,” spotters, 
and mistakes which “turned them back.” There- 


fore, when he read in Ezekiel — “Behold I am 
against thee O God * * * and I will 

turn thee back * * * I will give 

thee unto the ravenous birds of every sort * 

* * to be devoured, ” he naturally having 
a theory to maintain, took what suited his views 
and omitted the context. Concluding railway 
men who worked, regardless of the Sabbath, 
were godless men, and of “gog and magog,” and 
in his view to be “destroyed.’, 

Surely it must be so. Reading farther in 
Ezekiel xxxix chapter, he found — “I will give 
unto Gog a place” — commenting, “I did not know 
railway men had a place" — of graves. “O, yes, 
they have a place to be buried.” * * * 
“The valley of the passengers, * * * 

and it shall stop the noses of passengers and 
there shall they have Gog and all his multitude." 
The following passage esspecially impressed him 
as meaning conductors* 

Ezekiel xxxix, 14. “And they shall sever out 
men of continued employment , passing through the 
land \ to bury, with the passengers, those that re- 
main. * * * Farther along in the 

15th verse, he reads, “And the passengers * 

* * when any seeth a man's bone then 
shall he set a' sign by it till the buriers have 
buried it in the valley of Harmon-gog" 

In his zealous manner, Mr. Boggs concluded 
he had a “bone to pick” with any man doing 
wrong, and was especially authorized to ' 'pick a 
bone” with “men of continual employment pass- 
ing through the land.” Therefore, when, as a 
passenger whose “nose” needed stopping, he 
failed to receive a colored portion of a rebate 
check after paying his fare, he thought he had a 
“bone tb pick,” or could “see a bone” and “set 
up a sign by it” in the shape of a personal letter 
for the “buriers to come and bury it in the Val- 
ley of Harmo’n-gog. ” 

Oh, charity! preached from the pulpit, exhorted 
from the pews, and taught in the Sunday school, 
you are broad enough to ' 'cover the sins” sinned 
against the world at large, society in the abstract 
and mankind in general, but when as individuals 
we suffer personal loss from the minor, socially, 
spiritually or financially then “the bed is shorter 
than that a man constructeth himself on it, and 
the covering narrower than that he can wrap him- 
self in it" Isaiah xxviii-20. 

* # * * * # # # * 

Dick Bartlett was in the Valley of Harmon-gog 
not buried yet. Possibly he belonged to the 
“sixth part” left according to verse 2, chapter 
xxxix. ' 'If he only could find Zelotes Gideon 
Boggs!” “wouldn’t he make him prove his accu- 
sation?” “If unable then, arrest him for ma- 
licious persecution.” 
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So pondered and planned Dick. 

How to find the man. The letter bore no 
mailing mark except the one indicating that it 
was mailed on the train. 

Bartlett had been “in the valley" sixty days. 
He had advertised under “personals" for a 
month, asking for the address of Z. G. Boggs. 

Either our Mr. Boggs read nothing but relig- 
ious papers or did not or would not look at the 
“personal ads" in the daily paper. Having 
moved to the city since the last directory had 
been compiled, Z. G. Boggs did not appear 
among the “Boggs" residents. To do him jus- 
tice had he been apprised of a desire for his ad- 
dress, he would readily have given it, fearing no 
man. 

Dick was growing discouraged. Winter was 
approaching rapidly. He must produce the du- 
plicate half of rebate check 85 or he could not be 
reinstated, which meant for his wife and two 
children lack of comforts for the winter, not 
being a millionaire, notwithstanding the popular 
mpression that “all railway conductors ‘divide' 
with the company;" he had not acquired the art of 
making the “bell cord test." He had frequently 
had would be facetious travelers ask, “Do you 
throw up your cash collections and what sticks to 
the bell cord give to the company, keeping what 
falls to the floor?" He uniformly replied, “I do 
not divide with the payer of cash fares anyway. " 

Seeing him looking so downcast one Sunday 
morning, Mrs. Bartlett said, * 'Dick, won't you go 
with me this morning to church ? It will do you 
good. You have never been to church in the 
city while running, being too tired when Sunday 
came. For to-day 'please stop thinking of your 
bad luck and failure to find Mr. Boggs, and go to 
church with me." 

“To church! Why should I go to church? 
Railway men are looked upon by many church 
members as past saving, or if saved at all, they 
must be killed very soon after conversion, being 
unable to keep any saving grace long because of 
their coarseness. Sunday passenger trains will 
run to carry passengers to camp meeting grounds, 
eminent divines will preach in one church in the 
morning and in another in the evening, using 
Sunday trains to make the connection. Railway 
men may be the means of circulating the gospel 
of “Peace on earth, good will toward men." The 
Kingdom of Heaven, like a circuit rider’s saddle- 
bags, years ago, around his horse, may be around 
but is not within him. About railway men generally, 
prevails among tne average Christian, an idea 
something like this: “Who knoweth the spirit ofa 
(railway) man that goeth upward and the spirit of 
the beast that goeth downward to the earth?" Ec- 
clesiastes iii-2 1. 


“You are morbid this morning, Dick. You 
know the church contains many good people who 
would be glad to welcome you." 

“Yes, and it contains such people as Mrs. R., 
who said it was a -mercy Tom Downs was killed 
so soon after his conversion, as he, being a rail- 
way man, would certainly never make a good 
Christain. It was one of those morality men who 
wrote the personal letter that placed me idle. " 

“Go with me this morning, Dick, and it may 
prove you in the wrong." 

“Where shall we go?" 

' 'The — st church is a convenient one, we will 
go there." 

“All right," said Dick, and to the — st church 4 

they went. 3 

The preacher’s text for that morning was from | 
1st Kings, x ch. and 2nd v. “And she came to Je 
ro salem with a very great train." 

Commenting upon the Queen of Sheba’s train 
and its magnificence, “Her camels bearing spices 
and very much gold and precious stones," the 
transition from her train to the splendid moder: 
train which now bears a monarch, royal or com- 
mercial, from one place to another was easily 
made. From the train to train men in parties- 
lar, and railway men in general, was coopera- 
tively easy. 

During the course of his remarks, he said, "It 
is not easy for a person to be a Christian among 
a lot of rough railway men." 

Dick, smarting under such a sweeping asser- 
tion, and retaining a portion of his remarks in his 
mind made to his wife in the morning, took his 
hat and whispering to her “What did I tell you," 
was going to leave the church. 

A warning look from his wife, accompanied by 
a gentle pressure on his foot, disarmed his inten- 
tion and he remained to hear more of the same 
kind of unwarranted assertions regarding “Sab- 
bath breaking men who existed by moving the 
wheels of the highway of commerce." 

At the close of the service, Dick, being t 
stranger, was invited into the bible class. 

He comically looked at his wife, fio much as to 
say, ' Think of me going into the Sunday school 
class. " 

Complying with his wife’s desire to remain, 
they accepted the urgent invitation and seated 
themselves in the class. 

Owing to the nature of the sermon the lesson 
leaf for that Sunday was dispensed with, and a 
line in accordance with the sermon was taken up 
by the teacher. 

The teacher was a small man with a sharp nose, 
thin lips, gray eyes, narrow forehead, and hair 
which seemed to stand up in a pugnacious man- 
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tier, giving him an appearance of aggressiveness 
and don’t-touch-me high caste look, such as a 
pharisee must have worn when he “thanked God 
I am not as other men.'' He opened his bible at 
Ezekiel, xxxix chapter, and remarked he “fully 
agreed with the sermon in estimating railway 
men." and called for expressions upon the subject 
before more concisely stating his views. 

One thought them not so bad when you come 
to know them. 

Another “had found some generous hearts 
among them, and thought a lack of more inti- 
mate knowledge was the cause of lack of appreci- 
ation." 

But upon the whole the sentiment expressed in 
the sermon by the Rev. Lemuel Banger prevailed. 

One good (?) sister with crow's feet about the 
eyes, ineffectually shaded by bangs composed of 
bleached hair, secretary of the Ladies’ Society 
for the Promotion of Charity to Lost Sisters, 
gave it as “her firm and unalterable opinion that 
railway men could not be saved except by a mira- 
cle. As a class they were too rough to be prayed 
for only in a job lot, as one prays for the heathen, 
the 'lamp wouldn't hold out to burn for such vile 
sinners to return. ' She put her lamp out when 
they appeared." 

The teacher’s gray eyes snapped approvingly 
as the sister finished, and he aggressively looked 
toward Dick and called for his views upon the 
question. 

A warning pressure on his foot from his wife, 
and a low spoken “now Dick," was not sufficient 
to deter him from giving his views. 

Feeling himself and his kind insulted without 
cause, by people who knew no more practically 
about railway men than the Queen of Sheba knew 
about Solomon, viz: “That the half had not been 
told" about them, he began. 

"My opinion may not influence you, having ex- 
pressed your own, but I deny the charges uttered 
and implied, against railway men. 

"Hard to be a Christian among them ! Too 
rough to be prayed for !” 

"Tottering, gray haired women, delicate ladies, 
innocent girls and helpless children are daily 
placed in their charge to go hundreds of miles 
with no other protector. The history of railways 
records no instance where a conductor has proven 
false to the trust placed in him. Can the history 
of the church say the same truthfully, of its 
preachers? Proud of his charges, and jealous 
for the honor of his calling, the conductor will 
defend age, refinement, innocence and helpless- 
ness with his last breath, and such men are too 
rough for a man to be a good Christian among, 
and not worth praying for, because people, like 


the sister who spoke, put out their lamps, their 
vision is clouded when these men appear. 'Hav- 
ing eyes see ye not? and having ears, hear ye not? 
and do ye not remember?"’ — Mark, viii-18. 

Growing excited, Dick continued. “You mod- 
ern Lost Sisters had you been present when the 
'lost’ woman was accused before Jesus, while he 
was writing in the sand, would have stoned her to 
death without hesitancy, each one eager to 'first 
cast a stone, ' thinking thereby to prove yourselves 
without sin." Forgetting himself he exclaimed, 
“you make me tired," a phrase more forcible 
than elegant, for which he apologized, more be- 
cause his wife's face was covered with painful 
blushes on his account, rather than regret for the 
language. Every hair on the teacher's head 
seemed to menacingly say, “Let me get at the 
heretic." What he did say, was, “I will prove to 
you from Ezekiel that the views of the lady are 
correct, and accord with my own. The Rev. 
Lemuel Banger's views are correct, and accord 
with prophecy, as found in Ezekiel." 

Turning to the xxxix ch., 14 v. of Ezekiel, he 
began to read. 

“And they shall sever out men of continued 
employment passing through the land." 

“Don't that mean railway meo, especially con- 
ductors?" said he triumphantly. What are we to 
do. with these men severed out? Bury them, sir, 
bury them. 

“Regular descendants of 'the sixth part of the 
multitude of Gog spared from the valley of Har- 
mon-gog, I have always 'a bonh to pick* with 
railway meo, conductors in particular. As one of 
the elect I think it my duty." 

“Don't the eleventh verse of this same chapter 
say, 'The burying of the multitude of Gog will 
stop the noses of the passengers.' Why, such 
men are a stench in the nostrils of Israel, which 
only social burial will stop. I say it boldly. I 
believe they are without the pale of salvation." 
Turning his bible toward Dick, he said: “Read 
for yourself, sir, and see that we are right, " point- 
ing to the 14th verse. 

Dick began. “And they shall sever out men of 
con — " What’s, this he sees on the opposite 
page? Evidently a book mark. It is the dupli- 
cate half of rebate check 85 without color . 

Every drop of blood seemed to leave his face, 
and almost suffocated him with its pressure on 
his heart. His wife's “Dick! Dick! what is it?" 
sounded like some far away echo of a familiar 
tone. Again he saw his descent into the valley. 
He felt with redoubled force all the sense of in- 
justice and mortified manhood he had passed 
through on his way there. He saw his way out, 
his vindication assured. The rift in the clouds 
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above him, caused by the sight of the long looked pocket without asking further permission, Dick 


for “half," seemed to let down into the valley a 
breeze of restoration, calming his surging pulse 
and cooling his throbbing heart. 

He must keep cool. If ever a man deemed a 
heretic was grateful for “church privileges, " he 
was that man. He even felt sorry for' the harsh 
language he had used, and could say with the 
psalmists, “I thought on my ways, and turned my 
feet unto the testimonies This was the long 
looked for half; no doubt about it; there were 
his punch marks from L. to O. But why without 
color? 

“Go on, sir I go on," said the aggressive teacher, 
“finish the passage." 

Dick pulled himself together, saying, “Please 
let me take the book, I can read better." Turn- 
ing to the blank front leaf h.e beheld Zelotes 
Gideon Boggs. 

“Is this your book?" he asked of the teacher. 

“Yes, sir." 

“Is this yours, also?" touching check 85. 

“Yes, sir, I keep it as a 'sign against one of 
those men of continual employment’ who dis- 
obeyed orders and gave it me instead of a colored 
half." 

“I am that man, Mr. Boggs. Your zeal to-day 
has brought good out of your narrow desire to 
prove my kind foredoomed. I want this check to 
save my name, my home and my family. Why 
did you not present it? Had you done s© I would 
have been saved two months mental suffering and 
two hundred dollars now lost. " 

“Why should I presen tit? Only the colored 
part wat worth ten cents — reading — ‘This check 
must be punched and separated and the colored 
half delivered to passengers paying fare. Redeem- 
able at ten cents.’ Not being a colored half I 
supposed you deliberately gave me the wrong part 
for motives not honest, and wrote a personal let- 
ter to your Superintendent, so stating. Further- 
more, your act only served to strengthen my 
theory of Gog, and I have kept it as ‘a sign' 
against you.’’ 

Looking at it again, Dick saw it was the regular 
part intended for a passenger paying excess fare, 
properly printed promising ten cents, but through 
some oversight on the part of the printer, left un- 
colored, just the same as the conductor's part. 

Mr. Boggs in his zeal to prove his theory true, 
had accepted the fact literally. “This colored por- 
tion good for ten cents, " therefore it could not be 
good if uncolored, and so acted. A circumstance 
like this, might not happen once in ten thousand 
times, but this did happen, and Dick Bartlett 
happened to be the man who was the victim of 
circumstances. Placing the rebate check in his 


handed Mr. Boggs ten cents that he might not 
claim any more infraction of morals and stopped 
his nose by taking away the “sign set against " of 
“ a bone to bury " ( pick ) , and, without waiting 
for the close of the lesson or the good (?) bleached, 
banged-haired secretary of Lost Sisters to 1 ' put 
out her lamp " knowing his calling, gently assisted 
his wife to pass the aforesaid sister and aggressive 
Zelotes Gideon Boggs, and left the church with a 
thankful heart althcugh as he shut the door he 
heard echoed from the zealots “Sever out men 
of continual employment passing through the 
land. Bury — in the Valley of Harmon-gog. " 

From that valley he determined to escape. 
***** 

“ I must keep you off until the duplicate-half 
of check 85 is produced by you to prove that yoo 
issued it in accordance with instructions relative 
to their use. " 

These were the closing words of Superintendent 
Parker to Conductor Bartlett. Two months had 
passed in vain efforts to discover the holder of the 
missing half. His former associates* began to say 
“ Dick must have put his foot in it that time. " 
Passengers, long familiar with him, had almost 
ceased to inquire of the other passenger conduc- 
tors, ' * where is Bartlett ? ’’ The extra man placed 
on his run, began to think himself " regular. " 
Those believing in his integrity, from long ac- 
quaintance, remarked, “It was too bad," and 
then forgot him. Auditor, Car Accountant, G. 
P. Agents, and other general office clerks had 
stopped sending him “ corrections " and circulars 
which come regularly to all conductors in active 
service. He felt that he might as well be buried 
in the “Valley of Harmon-gog" as far as the 
railway world was concerned, as remain in his 
unacknowledged condition. 

Early Monday morning Bartlett hastened to 
the office of Mr. Parker, only to find that he had 
just gone out on No. 14 that morning with bis 
private car for a tour of inspection, that would 
spoil three days, at least. Thursday morning he 
appeared at the office asking for admission to the 
Superintendent. 

Having only returned the night previous, with 
three days’ accumulation of business before him, 
and learning who wished to see him, without 
waiting to find why, Mr. Parker sent word “he 
was too busy to talk to him that day. " 

The balance of the week was consumed in 
the same manner. 

“Conductor Bartlett ! ” from office boy. 

“ Tell him can't see him, too busy " from Mr. 
Superintendent. 

The following Monday Dick went to Mr. Park- 
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er’s office and took possession of the waiting 
room, determined to see him if he had to wait for 
him to leave the office. 

He was informed by this disciplinarian, that 
from principle “he could not see him. ” 

He was not color-blind, but defective in vision 
when his policy so dictated. 

He soon afterwards could “see" two freight 
conductors who were turned over to him by Mr. 
Rounds, to “explain" some fast running. He 
could * 1 see " an agent who failed to keep his 
waiting-room in proper order. 

A road-master was “ seen " about his neglect to 
plank a “farmer’s crossing" as ordered. Some 
engineers were “ seen " about refusing to pull as 
many “loads" as the dispatcher thought they 
should and for “bucking" against conductors 
who attempted to put bn cars as ordered. 

The Superintendent could “see " all these men 
because they needed disciplining. Preferred or 
common railway stock never deflected his vision . 
The proximity of Mars could not arouse him to 
cast a curious glance at it. He never found time 
to “see meritorious actions." Praising men,' 
from his standpoint, only served to make them 
presuming. But — let the rails echo a loose 

joint; an engine “blow " a trifle for want of pack- 
ing; a Potter draw-car come in coupled on one 
side when possible to couple two; a waiting- 
room look untidy; or a “ leaky " hose on a pass- 
enger train come within ^range of his vision, and 
no matter engaging his attention at the time such 
things develop, would be weighty enough to keep 
him from “seeing " the men responsible, and dis- 
ciplining them properly. Each one of the candi- 
dates for inspection passed Dick on their way into 
the “ seeing " room with, “Hello Dick!" and a 
patronizing nod to let him see they kindly remem- 
bered him if he was “in the soup." On their 
way out they stopped to shake hands with him 
and to sympathetically remark, “We are with 
you, Dick. "As they passed out of sight Dick re- 
marked. “On their way to the Valley of Harmon- 
gog." If Mr. Zelotes Gideon Boggs were here 
to have his nose stopped again, how glad he 
would be to see these men of continual employ- 
ment severed out and hasten to place a sign 
against them, when he could once more turn to 
Ezekiel and in the light shed from the xxxix 
:h. thank God “he was not as other ( railway ) 
nen are," 

Dick being under a “ course of discipline " Mr. 
Parker was in no hurry to see him. Like the boy 
who was remonstrated with by his Sunday school 
eacher when at a picnic, for turning a turtle on 
ts back and pressing its shell with bis foot when 
le replied, “ I does it just to see him wiggle and 


kick." Mr. Superintendent likes to see men 
“kick " when he applied the pressure that made 
them “wiggle" under the impression when once 
“ righted " fear of a return “pressure" would 
keep them righted. His shell was too thick for 
any pressure to force his neck out far enough to 
see beyond the sand-holes wherein were hatched 
his eggs of discipline. 

At last his business seemed to ease up, and 
about the middle of the afternoon, finding Dick 
still resolved to be “seen," and wishing to see 
him “wiggle and kick " once more, having so 
successfully “ seen " so many others and set them 
“ wiggling and kicking " he felt in the humor to 
meet him and was not vtoo busy " to admit him. 

Entering the office Dick was greeted with a 
cordial “ How are you, Bartlett ? " and a pleasant 
smile. Like an unripe persimmon, Mr. Parker 
looked much better than he tasted — fair to the 
eye, but “ puckery " to the tongue. Many a guilty 
man had smiled when first looking at him, and 
receiving his greeting, who could not pull himself 
together enough to whistle up his courage when, 
after “ tasting " him, he departed. 

Returning the salutation respectfully ( because 
he must ) Dick handed Mr. Parker the duplicate 
half of check 85. 

Without reading it and noticing it was un- 
colored, he said: 

“ What do I want with this ? " 

“Please read it, " said Dick. 

Turning it over, he read: 

1 ' This rebate check must be punched before it 
is separated and this colored half" — pausing, he 
turns it over, then back, remarking: 

“Where is the colored half ? " 

“Aint any, "said Dick, laconically. 

“Where is the other half ? " 

“ In the Auditor’s office. " 

Ting-a-ling, ting-a-ling ting-a-ling — (private 

clerk enters. ) 

“Mr. Gates, please ask the auditor once more 
for conductor's half of rebate check 85, for train 
15, Aug. 2 1 st . " 

“Yes sir." 

He disappears, returning in a short time with 
the “conductor's half." 

Placing them together the superintendent notes 
they are mates, each uncolored . 

“ Where did you get this other part Bartlett ? " 

Then Dick related the manner in which he ob- 
tained it; describing Zelotes Gideon Boggs. 

“ Ought to have went to church sooner, Dick." 

He became familiar to hide his embarrassment 
at the “corner " he saw before him, when Dick 
thought he heard some remarks sounding like, 
“ Larn Zelotes Gideon Boggs and larn that printer 
too." * 
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Only it was not " larn " be beard. 

" Makes the old man wiggle some” thought 
Dick, "Can't turn him on his back though, he 
kicks too hard himself. ” 

"Why did not Mr. Boggs present this for 
rebate ? ” 

" Being uncolored, he thought it was worth a 
good deal to you Dick. Eh ! ” At the same time 
smiling pleasantly. Looking at the now whole 
check Mr. Parker continued, "You may take 
your run out next trip. I will notify Mr. Rounds 
who will return your punch and keys.” 

"How about my two months’ pay ? ” 

The delusive smile disappeared. A frown dis- 
placed it. To pay for the two months, would ad- 
mit error on his part. To admit an error there, 
would weaken his system of discipline. That 
must not occur for the good of the service. What 
was one man's two months' pay compared with a 
successful system of holding the boys in place ? 
He would make it up to him in some way indi- 
rectly. Arriving at this conclusion he said, "I 
do not think any one is to blame but yourself, for 
your loss of pay. You never should have issued 
an uncolored portion of a rebate check; you were 
net criminal, but careless. For that carelessness 
you have paid rather dearly, but let it be a lesson, 
which I trust will not be lost on yourself and 
associates. — Go; take your run. I do not wish to 
hear anything farther upon the subject; you may 
retire.” 

Out of the Valley of Harmon-gog. Strange he 
should feel as indignant as when going down into 
the Valley. Unreasonable man, belonging to a 
class never satisfied. Indignant when pulled off, 
indignant when put back. Should he appeal to the 
Manager for his unjustly retained two months’ 
pay ? Not if he wished to be a " man of contin- 
ual employment.” He did not wish to be contin- 
ually "passing through the land” ,in search of 
employment. 

He discreetly sealed his lips about Mr. Parker, 
and after relating the matter to his wife, said, 
" The church does not contain all the zealots, 
I have met two equally fanatical, one upon scrip- 
ture and one upon discipline.” He could not 
whistle to keep up his courage. 

How much would he be condemned if he, acci- 
dentally (?) finding nothing " sticking to the bell- 
cord ” applied it on the two months' lost pay ? I 
do not think he would, but who gave the company 
any more right to rob him, than he had to do 
likewise ? 

To satisfy himself Dick caused a picture of the 
14th v. of the xxxix ch. of Ezekiel, to be paint- 
ed. In the foreground stands Zelotes Gideon 
Boggs, "stopping his nose” with "a man's 


bone.” Himself, Bartlett, eagerly scanning the 
Bible; while Mrs. Bartlett is shown, pressing his 
foot; a book-mark upon which appears No. 85; 
underneath, " In the Valley of Harmon-gog.” 


A Tribute to Honesty. 

The funeral of George Graqt Harp, the promis- 
ing young man who unfortunately fell from the 
cars at Fostoria, and was killed, took place at the 
home of his parents, at Cfeylon, Ohio, October 
28th. The accident was caused by a broken 
round in the ladder, and was attended by many 
saddening circumstances. The Brotherhood of 
Trainmen was largely represented, and the cere- 
mony at the grave was impressive. Hudson 
Tuttle, who gave the address, spoke with great 
fervor to the Order, In conclusion he said: 

"All affairs of life call for honesty, truthful- 
ness and integrity, but none in such great meas- 
ure as the railway management. From the 
highest official to the humblest laborer, absolute 
integrity is demanded. There is mutual depend- 
ence, and if any one fail perhaps the lives of 
others is imperiled or lost. I do not wish to 
awaken your regrets, but there is one practical 
lesson in the death of your brother which I wish 
to impress on your minds. It is said that the 
support on which he depended, and had a right to 
depend, gave way, and he was thus precipitated 
beneath the cars. If this be so, then someone, by 
dishonest workmanship or # careless inspection, 
wrought his death. The lesson is, that there 
must be no dishonesty or neglect in your work. 
Everything to the smallest bolt, is expected to be 
perfect. When the great train rushes out on its 
journey it is given to you as faultless, and the 
track-walker declares the track the same. You 
depend on others, and other depend on you, and 
require the same faithfullness. It is the highest 
honesty and integrity calling for the highest in 
you. 

1 'The brother whom you mourn had these sterl- 
ing qualities of character in a marked degree. He 
never shrank from duty, and this, with his relia- 
bility, endeared him to you. You come with the 
beautiful tribute of Bowers, emblems of the im- 
mortal life he has gained, and the sorrowful tri- 
bute of your tears, to perform the last sad rites of 
the Brotherhood. To this body you will say, 
"ashes to ashes,” but the celestial being has gone 
out of it, as a bird forsakes its broken cage, and 
to-day there is no place in the universe so charm- 
ing and lovely that it would make this arisen one 
forget his friends of earth-life. 

"Life at best is a battle — a ceaseless battle 
from the cradle to the grave — and, I am at a loss 
on ocassions like this whether I should mingle my 
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tears with those who weep on this side of the gate- 
way of death, or rejoice with the resplendent 
hosts on the other, that an angel has been born. 

' *It is human to weep, yet we know that the 
Angel of Death, when he rolls away the stone 
from the sepulchre, becomes the Angel of the 
Resurrection. 

“We have the heritage of immortality, and 
death is but transference to a higher sphere of 
existence, where, freed from the burdens and 
cares of mortal life, the aspirations for all that is 
pure, noble and excellent may be gratified. 

* 'Patience, brothers! Cherish the integrity of 
character, the gentleness of manner, the honor- 
able purposes that were his, that when this life's 
'fitful fever' is over you may gather up the golden 
threads of all earth’s broken ties, and in a lodge 
not made by hands, in the eternal sphere of 
heaven, meet in a brotherhood where tears and 
sighs are unknown." — Exchange . 


The Kicker. 

What a pity it is that some of the members of 
of different Orders we know couldn't get all the 
benefits and privileges without it costing them a 
cent, and be permitted to run their Divisions to 
snit themselves, regardless of others’ feelings. 
We feel sorry for a man when we hear him kicking 
against his Order, because he is playing the baby 
art and showing to fellow-workmen that he is filled 
with selfishness, jealousy, conceit and hypoc- 
risy, and in some cases downright meanness and 
miserableness. We have never heard of any work 
done for mankind by these fellows; their selfish 
hearts will not permit them to do any, because 
some one else might get a little more of the bene- 
fits than they. Whenever we hear a man say he 
is’going to withdraw on account of officers of his 
Division or because it is not run to suit him, or 
because he is called on for dues, we feel like 
telling him the sooner he does, the better off that 
Order will be, for he is no good in or out of it, be- 
cause a man who is so filled with conceit and 
selfishness is of no account to bis fellow-man or 
himself. We must learn to put up with a little dis- 
comfort, not let our personal desires carry us be- 
yond reason. Can yon show us an active worker 
in any railroad Order and we will show you an un- 
selfish man, one who has put up with many de- 
privations and is willing to do it again. 

We heard a brakeman say the other day that he 
had no use for his Order. It was a money-making 
scheme and never did him any good. How much 
he is to be pitied! Poor thing, he should be taken to 
the Insane Asylum and doctored for water on the 
brain. "Money making scheme!" yes; you can 
bet your last penny on that. It has made at least 
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$15 per month difference in your salary for the 
past two or more years. It made it possible for 
you to draw $70 when you used to get but $45 to 
$60. "Never aid you any good .'"Perhaps not, other 
than the above facts. No, but it has done worlds 
of good for others who have been more unfortu- 
nate than you. It has buried the dead, cared for 
the disabled, the widow and orphan, and has 
brought tears of gladness to many a poor fellow 
taken from some horrible wreck, with the full 
knowledge that he had but a short time to live, 
and that, when he has gone, the loved ones he 
left behind would not be turned out into the 
street penniless. You would be the first one to 
bring the grievance committee together and would 
do more loud talking than a dozen of men, did 
your narrow-minded brain but conceive of a fan- 
cied wrong, and you would turn traitor to your 
Order for a $5 raise. It’s your class that does 
more injury to organized labor than all the capi- 
ta invested, and should receive and be made to feel 
the contempt honest men feel for you. — Patifn 
Coast Railroader. 


Not Enforcing The Rules. 

"Don't you know better than to pile all your 
baggage on that seat?" demanded a policeman at 
theiailway depot, sharply addressing a ‘ traveler 
who seemed to be waiting for a train, says the 
Chicago Tribune. 

"I don’t see any sign here prohibiting my 
piling all the baggage I want to on that seat," re- 
turned the traveler, pushing his hat back and pre- 
paring for an argument. "When you want to 
keep persons from smoking you stick up a sign, 
don’t you? There’s half a dozen 'No smoking' 
signs in this room, and not one forbidding a man 
from putting his valises on the seat beside him.” 

"We take it for granted," retorted the police- 
man,. "that everybody knows these seats are made 
to sit on. There's plenty of room on the floor for 
bandboxes and gripsacks." 

* 'There seems to be plenty of room on the 
seats, too. More than half of them are empty. 
These traps of mine don’t appear to be crowding 
anybody, do they?” 

' 'That don’t make any difference. It's against 
the rules." 

"Who’s rules?’’ 

"The rules of this station. If you don’t take 
them down " 

"Take down what?" 

"Those traps." 

"I didn't know but you meant the rules," re- 
joined the traveler. ' 'But we won't have any fuss 
about it. If it's contrary to the regulations I'll 
put them down on the floor, of course." 
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He lifted his valises up, hesitated a moment, 
and then replaced them on the seat, 

“Look here!" he said, pointing his finger 
sternly at the policeman, “didn’t I put these 
things on the floor when I came in?" 

“No,” growled the officer, “You slapped ’m 
down on that seat. They’ve been there half an 
hour.” 

“And you’ve let me violate the rules of this de- 
pot for a whole half hour, have you?” said the 
traveler, raising his voice. “What kind of ” 

“But ” 

“Don’t attempt any explanation, sir! I come 
in here, break one of the rules, and you see me do 
it! You deliberately permit a total stranger to 
you, to defy the authorities of this depot for 
thirty minutes! Is that the way you carry out 
the instructions of superiors? Do you call that 
sort of thing doing your duty? Don’t you know, 
sir, that if you permit one man to override the 
established rules and regulations of a passenger 
station like this, where thousands of men come 
and go every day in the week, that every-body 
else will feel at liberty to do the same thing, and 
all discipline will be at an end? If you haven't a 
proper regard for your duty, who, in the name of 
truth and justice, has or ought to have? Permit 
a man to pile his baggage on one of these seat§, 
regardless of rights of the traveling public, right 
under your eyes, and let him keep it there half 
an hour before you even lift your voice in protest! 
Officer, I consider it one of the most flagrant, one 
of the most inexcusable and unwarranted lapses 
from official duty of which I have ever known a 
man in your position to be guilty of. Take my 
advice and don’t let it happen again.” 

The traveler sat down by the side of his bag- 
gage again, took a paper from his pocket and be- 
gan to read. 

The policeman, with his jaw hanging down, 
and a wild, hunted look in his eye, wandered in a 
sort of way to the out-side of the building, sat 
down on the curbstone, took off his hat and 
fanned himself with it. 

“I’ll bet $1,000,” he soliloquized in a hollow 
voice, “he’s the president of the road!” — Express 
Gazette. 


“That Horse Is Not Clean Escaped That Drags 
the Halter.” 

Somewhere, quite a number of years ago, when 
a good deal younger than now, the writer heard 
the expression at the head of this article, and it 
made a deep and lasting impression upon his 
mind. If, Brother Editor, you may think I can 
help fill up this space in The Journal , left for an- 
other purpose, but the bottom of which purpose 


has, through poor, frail humanity, dropped out, 
(as you and I understand) and by so doing be of 
some help to your readers and my friends, as I 
am proud to say, I will take that expression for 
my text, hoping I may help fasten this quaint, but 
pregnant expression upon some members of the 
Brotherhood, and that it may do them good, as it 
has me. There is a world of meaning in that 
short sentence — “That horse is not clean escap- 
ed that drags the halter.” Picture to the mind a 
grand, noble horse, he has been tied up for days 
and weeks in his stall and is ready for a run. By 
some means his halter becomes loosened from 
where it is tied, he finds himself loose, the door 
of the stable is open and out he bounds, and up 
and down, all over the field he races. How free 
he feels himself, and he scorns the puny efforts 
of his master to catch him. He realizes his 
strength and his speed. How weak and slow is 
human strength and motion compared to his. He 
is to be caught and confined again? Not much. 
If he could speak how he would boast of his free- 
dom and of his strength and agility to keep forever 
free. But he drags a halter. That halter will 
eventually lead to his capture. Either the owner 
will steal up gently when he is off his watch and 
grasp the dragging end, or it may get tangled round 
his legs and fetter him. Could that halter have 
been left in the manger; could he but contrive to 
slip it off entirely, then he would be indeed free; 
but, poor fellow, he drags that which, sooner or 
later, leads to his capture. So true it is, “That 
horse is not clean escaped that drags the halter.” 
Now what is there in this simple, but true picture 
from life for us all to learn? Simply this: There 
is no middle ground between bad habits and ab- 
solute freedom and safety. The Brotherhood 
has taken high constitutional ground for sobriety. 
No one can stay in the order who habitually trans- 
gresses the laws of sobriety. Yet how many 
think they are perfectly safe to take a drink onco 
in a while. They know that drink can never 
catch and conquer them. They know when to 
stop and how much they can stand. They can 
quit any time. This confidence, this once in a 
while, is the dragging halter that by and by will 
lead to capture. Changing the words, that man 
is not clean escaped from the powers and chains 
of strong drink that drags the halter of moderate 
drinking. To-day, in the city where I write this, 
two young men stood on the sidewalk and saw a 
man in middle life go staggering past. They 
looked at him for a moment and then at each 
other, when one remarked: “What a fool that 
man is to make such a beast of himself; he ought 
to know enough to stop when he has enough." 
A few minutes afterward I saw those two young 
men go past me in the hotel and go to the bar and 
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drink. Oh, yes, they know when to stop. My 
observation is that no man is so positive that he 
knows where to stop and that he will do so before 
he gets fall, as the man that has two or three 
glasses in him already. Before he takes any he 
is very doubtful whether he dare take one glass; 
by the time he has two he begins to feel strong 
and knows he can take another and not show it 
and can stop there; but, when three are down he 
is stronger yet, he can drink three or four times 
and stop right there, but he doesn't do it. The 
dragging halter captures him. No, brothers, slip 
the halter entirely over the head; leave it, drag it 
no more and then you are free, you can’t be 
caught. How many bright young men I have 
seen dragging this halter. Talk with them and 
they flush up at once: "What! you think I will 
ever let liquor get the best of me? No, never. 
I can stop any time." Why didn't they? That 
halter caught them, they got tangled up in.it Oh, 
how many I have seen drag that halter to their 
graves. Brothers, put on the "white button." 
It tells to all that you are free — that you drag no 
halter. Right here let me say one word on this 
white button movement. Some have gotten the 
the idea that wearing this white button is a pro- 
clamation that the wearer has reformed; that, as 
a matter of course, he was, before putting it on, 
a dissipated man, and that it is a sort of humiliat- 
ing thing to wear one. That is not the idea at all; 
it was not the design. It is a token, a sign, show- 
ing what the principles of the wearer are now and 
how he wants his influence to be felt. Thousands 
and thousands of men who never drank are wear- 
ing these buttons as a help to influence the tem- 
perance sentiment among railroad men. Many, 
it is true, are wearing them who have been, in 
times past, more or less accustomed to drink 
moderatly and had not quite strength enough to 
resist the seductive power and influence of an in- 
vitation to take a drink with a friend when asked 
to do so. Now they point to the white button 
and that says: "No, I am done dragging that 
halter." It is a safe-guard, and no real brother, 
no real friend, will ask a man who is wearing one 
of these buttons to take a drink with him. This 
habit of treating, so common among free-hearted 
railroad men, has led to the downfall of many an 
otherwise grand man. I have so much confidence 
in railroad men, and especially Brotherhood men, 
that I feel sure that none will wear a white but- 
ton only in good faith. Let every man who be- 
lieves that total abstinence is the thing for all 
railroad men, and who wants his influence to 
work for temperance, put on and wear, every day, 
these silent white missionaries for temperaance 
and the day will soon come when all in the train 
service will be white-button men. The cause is 


growing raoidly. Already I have had 30,000 
made and must have large numbers more at once. 
Brothers, send and get all you can use to advant- 
age. The man you wears one in good faith don't 
drag a halter. — Hon. L. S. Coffin, in Trainmen's 
Journal. 


Laocracy a Party of the Whole People. 

BY S. R. BECKWITH, M. D. 

Mr. Editor: By your indulgence I desire to 
again impress upon your readers the importance 
of concentrating the force of labor in forming a 
political party, to secure to workingmen their 
rights and interests. 

In my former article, I endeavored to show 
that coming events indicated ft constant reduction 
in the price of labor, and the impossibility of ev- 
er restoring its value without aid from the govern- 
ment. Also stated that cheap labor would be fol- 
lowed by serious results to wage-earners in de- 
preciating the physical and mental growth of the 
children of those unable to supply them with 
nature’s demand for race growth. 

I reviewed the history of contest between capi- 
tal and labor, and evidenced proof that hereafter 
labor would be the loser, unless it changed its 
line of action by assuming control of the govern- 
ment. I mentioned the causes that produce fail- 
ure with every third party that has been organ- 
ized, and stated reason for the belief that a new 
party could secure a large majority of all votes if 
it was securely pledged not to propose or make any 
change in the affairs of the government, except 
those that would reduce the false values of labor 
employing properties, prohibit emigration, re- 
duce the rate of interest to the market value of 
money, and prevent labor contentions and 
strikes by enforced arbitration. The constitu- 
tional right to enact laws compelling the enforce- 
ment of each of these propositions are unquestion- 
able. The importance of ihe passage of such 
laws to the interests of laboring men is a subject 
worthy of consideration. 

We will now consider the importance of pro- 
hibiting emigration except to those who can fur- 
nish employment to the remainder of their num- 
ber. Formerly the American race was improved 
by blood mingling with the foreign born; emi- 
grants were of a higher order and all races of men 
and animals are improved by breeding with other 
races or species of equality. This advantage was 
noticeable in the armies of the South and North 
during the late war. From their ranks could 
have been selected regiments of generals each 
qualified to command. These armies were not 
excelled in physical form and intelligence by Na- 
poleon’s army, composed of the chivalry and 
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picked men of France. As long as forests remain 
standing, land untilled, cities unbuilt, and indus- 
tries undeveloped, there was room here for emi- 
grants; and they were then especially welcomed 
because they were from the better class of their 
countrymen, and did not by competition reduce 
the price of labor. Now all is changed. The for- 
ests and unbroken prairies are largely cultivated 
and occupied by attractive homes, and productive 
farms, more manufactories exist at present than 
can be continuously operated, and the country is 
nearer supplied with all the railroads that it re- 
quires. The present class of emigrants are so far 
inferior to the former class that intermingling by 
marriage will produce a deteriorated race. Com- 
pare our forefath^s when landing with the Hes- 
sians, Italians, and Polish Jews that make up at 
present the very large majority of all emigrants. 
An American philanthropist finds here alone a 
good reason for cutting off the incoming stream 
of emigrants. This is but a trifle compared with 
the greater danger of continuing emigration. It 
is rapidly flooding the country with paupers and 
cheap labor to benefit employers, and daily re- 
ducing the price of labor and taking employment 
from our people. 

In using the term Americans, I refer to native 
and foreign born without distinction, for all those 
now here, are our people and alike interested in 
the future welfare of the country and themselves. 

The price of labor must be reduced from this 
rapid increase of laborers, and when poor pay 
comes, as it will come , working men will be un- 
able to supply their families with the require- 
ments that nature demands to maintain and in- 
duce physical and mental growth. Even the 
present wage-earners and their children will suffer 
from this cause. White laborers in the South in 
one generation went down by slow labor compe- 
tition to be despised by the colored race. Con- 
template the rapid increase of population in this 
country and then consider how near at hand is 
the period when labor for want of employment 
and pay, will have its representatives reduced to 
a state of retrogration, if not to race degenera- 
tion. A country’s wealth, arises from labor and 
production. Individual wealth is gained by traffic 
in products, an unjust appropriation of a portion 
of labor-earnings. The denser the population, 
the less wealth per capita, and the greater the 
riches among a few. In densly populated coun- 
tries there is a want of employment for all, wages 
are low, and capital increases far more rapidly 
when labor is cheap than when it is well paid. 
Formerly and to a certain extent at present, the 
largeness of this country afforded means of fur- 
nishing employment for the increase of popula- 


tion; but this period is near at an end. In 1890 
the population of this country was 65,000,000, in 
i960, at the present rate of increase it will reach 
the astounding number of 89,758,000. A large 
number of this year’s first voters will live to see 
the population in 1930, reach 182,680,000. There 
are fast becoming too many of us. I am not ready 
to volunteer to be drowned as one of too large a 
litter to make room for foreign laborers and af- 
ford them an opportunity to reduce the price of 
American wages But I am ready to unite with 
a * Laocracy party (a party of and from the people) 
to limit emigration to those who bring in money 
enough to employ and pay their own emigrating 
countrymen. 

A few years since while visiting the English 
House of Parliament I often heard the Secretary 
in answer to questions from members, "What 
had become of certain criminals and work-honse 
inmates ? ” answer with a satisfactory smile, 
"They have been shipped to America." This 
took away the poetry of "The Land of the Free” 
and the vanity in 1 ' Our Glorious Country " in 
seeing it used for a dumping ground for criminals 
and work-house inmates. 

The annual increase here is 3 27-100 per cent. 
In Europe 7-10 of one per cent. Our population 
doubles in less than 28 years, France m 300 
years. The more rapid increase of population 
here than in other countries, is due to emigration 
and their large number of children. The average 
number of children in American families is 
3 2-10; in England 3, while emigrants having 
families born here average 5. This rapid increase 
should cause general solicitude, and arouse a uni- 
versal determination to shut out emigration. 

The present political parties are too near equal 
in number to ever dare propose it for fear of 
losing votes. Let us contemplate for a moment 
the position our children's children will occupy in 
1930. They will be struggling hard for subsist- 
ence among the nearly 200,000,000 of natives and 
foreign-born. Nearly all the railroads, telegraphs, 
electric and water-power plants required will be 
built, the great demand for iron and steel gone, 
and the wage-earner will then suffer in a manner 
we have never witnessed. The increase of popu- 
lation in every country makes the few richer and 
the many poorer. It is a sad scene to contem- 
plate and should never be allowed to come. I am 
aware that prohibition of emigration will cause 
grief among foreign-born citizens who desire to 
have their friends at home with them to enjoy the 
advantages of this country. The sacrifice of this 
feeliog is but a mere trifle compared with the 
great number that will be benefitted. Such a 
sacrifice is insignificant when compared with the 
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sacrifices made by our sires for liberty. The 
signers of the Declaration of Independence and 
the soldiers of the Revolution, forfeited the right 
to visit their homes and mother country, submit- 
ted to be branded traitors by their friends, and 
suffered indescribable hardship and death to se- 
cure freedom for themselves and their posterity. 
From our fathers we inherited the right to this 
country, with its opportunities for securing sup- 
port, comfort and happiness of its people. We 
have been profligate with the inheritance by freely 
giving it to people of other countries. Our gen- 
erosity has reached a point, if longer continued, 
where there is danger to the vital interest of the 
people and the maintainance of the present high 
standard of the race. It is time to organize a po- 
litical party pledged to protect our children in 
preserving for them their own. Nearly all will 
agree to lessen emigration, but the plank in the 
platform demanding that corporations, trusts, 
manufacturing industries and other employers 
of labor, shall be deprived by law, of longer con- 
tinuing their fictitious valuations, upon which is 
calculated interest at a high ratio before labor re- 
ceives what is left; this reducing of individual 
holdings thereby lessening incomes, will be op- 
posed by the continued force of capital and will 
require the united efforts of wage-earners and 
their friends to accomplish it. 

The sense of justice, and desire to do right, is 
too well grounded in the mind of working men to 
assist in carrying out such a proposition until 
they are satisfied by knowledge of the plan, that 
it is just and in keeping with the constitution, 
and rights of individuals. 

In our next we will endeavor to show that it is 
as just, as to give back the value of a stolen horse. 

The man holding $100,000 of stock and receiv- 
ing $6,000 annually from it in dividends, is repre- 
sented by a fictitious valuation. The average in- 
creased valuation above cost in a very large pro- 
portion of corporations and trusts, is at least 50 
per cent. ; and as properties on which stock is 
based are products of labor and capital, it is but 
an act of simple justice between them that the in- 
jured party, labor, should require a re valuation 
by law, as this is the only way which it can pro- 
cure it; and it is worth doing. When done the 
stock-holder will have all the article cost, $50,000, 
and by present value of money would receive in 
dividends $1,500, annual income; leaving $4,500 
to be expended in cheapening products and main- 
taining a fair price for labor. 

♦The lerm “ Laocracy ” is borrowed from Mr. J. Fitz- 
gerald, who gives in his publication the origin of the word 
and states that Democracy means a rule by a privileged 
class in a nation; but “Laocracy” means a rule of the 
people at large by themselves. 


Remedy for Strikes. 

Having considered the recent strike at Buffalo, 
N. Y., and found that it was, in the main, caused 
by the officials of the roads, "who not only de- 
clined to grant an advance in wages, but auto- 
cratically refused to confer with committees of 
switchmen or recognize the Association," let us 
now try to solve the problem of a remedy for 
strikes. If railway officials (and railway em- 
ployes as well), were led to apply the Golden 
Rule to their every-day actions, strikes would be 
a thing of the past, for employes would ask for 
nothing but what was just and fair, and the offi- 
cials would only need to have their attention 
called to any apparent grievance, when they 
would hasten to adjust it. Both parties would 
look upon each other as fellow-men and brothers, 
and treat each other accordingly, and the differ- 
ence in the material and make of clothes worn, 
or the number of dollars at command, would not 
be taken into account at all ; but right and jus- 
tice would prevail, without need of militia, guns, 
cannon, powder, ball, or any other force. The 
D. L. & W. R. R., having at its head General 
Manager William F. Hallstead — a man who has 
by sheer force of character worked his way up 
from the ranks to his present position — a man 
who has passed through the trials and tribula- 
tions of subordinate positions — a man who is 
ready to listen with patience to the complaints of 
his lowest subordinates — a man who is ready to 
do right and givj justice — has been free from 
strikes for years, and even its Buffalo switchmen 
only struck out of sympathy for other roads. 
Whenever the employes of the D. L. & W. have 
any just complaints, or whenever any misunder- 
standing arises in any department a reference to 
Mr. Hallstead has always proved sufficient to 
cause a satisfactory settlement. Good officials are 
thus one remedy for strikes. 

All roads, however, are not blessed with such 
men as Mr. Hallstead for general manager, and 
as a consequence we find them in trouble all the 
time ; and to avoid strikes on such roads, where 
the employes are subjected to all kinds of indigni- 
ties — where they are obliged to pay for relief they 
do not want— where they are not allowed to re- 
monstrate themselves, or have any one else to 
plead thair case, is, indeed, a knotty problem ; 
but the answer is probably easier in the light of 
recent developments than it was a month ago. 

It will be remembered that the Lehigh Valley 
switchmen, under the control of the Philadelphia 
& Reading, went into the strike for cause — the 
cause being that they could get no hearing for 
their committee, or the officers of their Associa- 
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tion. It will also be rembered that the number of 
switchmen of the Lehigh Valley was less than ioo 
— (about 75)— all told ; that President McLeod 
would not recognize Mr. Sweeney, the head of the 
Order, or permit any of his superintendents to 
treat with them ; or would he enter into arbitra- 
tion when asked by the Board of Arbitrators of 
the State of New York to do so. 

Within the last six months we have heard a 
great deal of Mr. McLeod. He has told us that 
he was a friend of labor, and ever ready to help 
the laboring man ; but, when they organized into 
brotherhoods and associations, they became tyr- 
annical and overbearing, and he would not then 
befriend them. 

Does it not seem strange that the president of 
the M Reading," a name which has become as fa- 
miliar as a household word, as the most tyranni- 
cal railroad management in the country, should 
call labor organizations tyrannical ? 

Within the last month we have heard some 
strong talk by Mr. McLeod about the "Read- 
ing’s" adherence to its policy of antagonism to 
labor organizations, and that, under no circum- 
stances would they be recognized by that * 1 cor- 
poration,” and these declarations were reiterated 
again and again, and sent to the press daily ; but 
alas ! how have the mighty fallen 1 Before the 
end ot September was reached we find Mr. 
McLeod in conference with some of these "tyr- 
annical labor organizations," ready to listen to 
the chiefs of the Orders ; to argue the case with 
them, and — yes — even to make concessions to 
their demands. What produced such a remarka- 
ble change in so short a time ? Has there been a 
change of heart ? Has the leopard changed his 
spots ? Oh, no ! but, as all blusterers and boast- 
ers do eventually — he has found his match, and 
he himself has furnished them the password — 
Combination! 

In the Buffalo strike only about 400 switchmen 
were concerned on all the roads, and some of the 
papers thought this a small army to array itself 
against tha public, and endeavor to stop the 
wheels of commerce ; and it does seem that there 
was some justice in the remark, for it was proven 
that the places vacated by the strikers were easily 
filled ; and that the small number concerned evi- 
dently had much to do with the failure of the 
strike, and the manner in which the men were 
treated, both before and after ; but in a very shoit 
time after, we have Mr. McLeod adjusting griev- 
ances with labor organizations, and even compli- 
menting himself and them by declaring that, 
"when two level-headed men (one himself and 
the other P. M. Arthur, Chief of the B. L. E.), 
meet they can soon come to an understanding." 


What produced this change ? The answer is 
plain: The engineers, firemen, trainmen and con- 
ductors combined to present their grievances, 
and when Mr. McLeod saw that the committees 
represented about 10,000 men of the train service 
of the road, he thought it about time to arbitrate, 
or make concessious, and thus avoid farther 
trouble. 

The C., B. & Q. railroad, within the same 
month, has made concessions to its trainmen, and 
conductors acting in unison ; quite in contrast to 
its former policy. 

The lesson of combining dollars with dollars to 
build railroads — combining one road with an- 
other to perfect vast systems, is evidently not lost, 
for it is producing its counterpart among the men, 
for each class is forming its own union to com- 
bine with the unions of other classes, and thus 
become able to cope with the strongest combine 
on the globe. If a combination of employes can 
obtain their rights from the Reading and the Q. 
systems without resorting to a strike, the long- 
sought-for strike remedy has been found, success- 
fully used, and its came is Combination. 

Let employes follow the example of officials, 
and combine with others in like callings, and 
these various orders combine again, so that when 
any injustice is attempted the whole of the em- 
ployes will stand shoulder to shoulder in request- 
ing justice, and justice only ; and this will do 
away with strikes. 

The only thing to be guarded against is this : 
That labor organizations in combination do not 
become unjust in their demands, and thus give 
reason for Mr. McLeod's charge that they are 
tyrannical. Much must ever depend upon the 
leaders selected, and the utmost care is necessary 
in their selection ; for, if a cause is to have public 
approval, it must be Just and right, and conducted 
with prudence. — The Railroad Employe. 

It is a good thing to get away from everyone, 
even for a brief time, and look yourselt square in 
the eye and ask yourself all you want to know 
about yourself. In this way you may get acquain- 
ted, for the chances are that, being cornered, you 
won't undertake to deceive yourself. You will 
probably find at first that your acquaintance with 
some of your friends and their short-comings 
and besetting sins is much more intimate than 
with yourself. — Burdette. 


The only people who are discontented are those 
who are not doing their whole duty. 


Every man hates his own sin when he sees it 
in another. 
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Correspondents will please write plainly on on* side of the paper only and are requested to mail contributions so 
as to reach us not later than the 18th of the month preceding the issue for which they are intended. Address all com* 
munications for this Departmentt ____ _ _ _ 

MRS. N. D. HAHN, Marion, Iowa. 


"CHRISTMAS GREETING. 

BY MRS. N. D. HAHN. 


Forth* Conductor. 

I wish you "Merry Christmas," 

My friends and sisters dear, 

I wish you "Merry Christmas," 

And "merry all the year." 

The days have lengthened into weeks, 
The weeks to months have sped; 
And now a year has passed away 
(We will not call it dead) 

Since first I took with willing heart, 
Our columns to invite 
A friendly intercourse with you 
Through letters we should write. 

I doubted not each month would bring 
Of letters many a score, 

And that our "Editor” would find 
The pages running o’er, 

Bnt like the ardent dreams of youth, 
Alas, as I look back, 

I find my hopes not quite fulfilled, 

But scattered on the track. 

And now my face grows long and sad, 
With wond'ring is it I 
Who failed in some essential point 
And caused such faint reply. 

Dear sisters, you the faithful ones, 
Who nobly did your share 
In making up the "woman’s page," 

I’d like to have you bear 
This fact in mind, I thank you all, 
Most truly and sincere. 

For all the aid you’ve given me 
Throughout the passing year. 


If there are others who have read 
And note our efforts well, 

Have we found favor in your sight? 

Why not, be kind and tell? 

If only in a few short lines, 

The int'rest that you feel, 

To give us courage as we write 
Our next, for "woe or weal." 

Perhaps you think it mostly "wop" 
That we should write at all, 

Then tell us, please, if that’s the case, 
We ll heed before we fall." 

I sometimes think a critic's thrust 
Would be as well to bear 
As "silence," that I often feel, 

Quite drives me to despair. 

There, there, I did not mean to scold, 
I only meant to say 
"A very happy time to you, 

Each one this Chrirtmas day." 

And truly feel the ‘ 'peace on earth, " 
"Good will to fellow man" 

That Jesus taught us by bis life, 

When Christmas days began. 

Once more I wish to one and all, 

A merry "Christmas day," 

May peace and plenty fill each home 
And God direct your way, 

As each succeeding Christmas day 
The flight of time shall tell, 

May each one learn to trust in him 
"Who doeth all things well." 
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The Undertow. 

You hadn’t ought to blame a man for things he 
hasn't done, 

Fer books he hasn't written er fer fights he hasn’t 
won; 

The waters may look placid on th’ surface all 
aroun' 

And yet there might be undertow a keeptn’ of him 
down. 

Since the days of Eve an’ Adam, when th’ fight 
of life bdgan, 

It ain’t been safe my brethren fer to lightly judge 
a man; 

He may be tryin’ faithful fer to make his life a go, 

And yet his legs git tangled in the treach’rous un- 
dertow. 

He may not lack in learnin’ and he may not want 

in brains, 

He may be always workin’ with the patientest of 
pains, 

An’ yet go unrewarded, an' my friends how can 
we know 

What heights he might a climbed up to but fer 
the undertow. 

You’ve heard the Yankee story of the hen’s nest 
• with a hole, 

An’ how the hen kept layin’ eggs with all her 
might an’ soul, 

Yet never got a settin’, nor a single egg! I trow 

That hen was simply kickin’ ’gin a hidden under- 
tow. 

There’s holes in lots of hen’s nests an’ you’ve got 
to peep below 

To see the eggs a-rollin' where they hadn t ought 

to go. . 

Don’t blame a man fer failin’ to achieve a laurel 

crown, 

Until you’re sure the undertow ain’t draggin’ of 
him down. 


Christmas Flowers. 

Who does not like flowers ? We all like them. 
But when dear old winter throws a mantle of 
snowy whiteness over the brown earth that in 
summer yielded us her treasures of every hue and 
degree of brightness, her beautiful perfumed 
flowers, then it is that we miss their cheering 
presence on the mantle, dresser, or more particu- 
larly the dinner and tea-table. Oar house plants 
{if we have any), are usually too rare to rob of 
their few blossoms. But we would like flowers, 
especially at "Christmas tide.” And we can have 
them, yes, at every meal and at every social gath- 
ering’; in fact, we can have them any time— all the 
time-^-and they will always yield the most subtle 
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perfume — these 1 ' Christmas flowers, " or “ C hrist 
flowers.” Can we see them ? Yes ; see them in 
the happy faces around us. In the loving deeds 
responsive to our kind thoughtfulness of the com- 
fort of others. Feel them in the loving hand- 
clasps, breathe their delicate perfume pervading 
the atmosphere that gathers its sweetness from 
the love in our hearts. Yes ; we all love flowers. 
And beautiful and perfect as blossoms of earth. 
Yet, far more beautiful and satisfying are these 
"Christ flowers” of the heart. We should- give 
them all the sunshine of our better impulses, the 
strength of our intelligent effort, the water of our 
most virtuous thoughts. Let us see how many we 
can have this Christmas day. 

St. Paul, Minn., Nov. 13, 1892. 
Editor Ladies' Department: 

As you have invited correspondence I shall 
make no excuse for writing this letter for the La- 
dies’ Department of the Railway Conductor. 
To day is election day with us, and by the time 
this letter is published the story will long have 
been told of who is to be our next president. But 
women cannot vote, so one might about as well 
think of the "spring fashions” as bother tbmr 
head about the future president of the United 
States. "Oh,” some sister says, "if we can't 
vote , we can influence our husbands and 
sons,” That is a very exasperating apology, / 
think, for I have no husband, and less prospect ot 
any sons to "influence.” So, what am I to do? 
Sit with meek, folded hands and see hundreds of 
the "two-for-a-cent” men march by my window 
to the polls squirting vile, yellow tobacco juice on 
either side as they undecidedly, finally decide, 
(perhaps by bribery), who to vote for. There are 
men and men — and a vast difference between them. 
There are grand , noble, well-informed men that 
mean to know what they are about. But right on 
a par with them are grand , noble, well-informed 
women, that would like an individual voice in the 
affairs of the Nation. I have brothers and broth- 
ers-in-law, and I have sisters and sisters-in-law, 
and last week when we had a family gathering at 
our house every party was represented — republi- 
can, democratic, prohibition and people’s. We 
were a gathering of farmers, merchants and rail- 
road men, (and one old maid school-teacher. ) Tell 
you, we had a lively debate after dinner, and to 
my (perhaps prejudiced) mind the women reasoned 
just as intelligently as the men. I have my opin- 
ion of "the party,” but did not intend to air any 
" politics ”, but my ‘ opinions' regarding the right and 
justice of women’s voting. There are many like 
myself who own property, but not a man , and 
even if one is the possessor of the latter, opinions 
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as to the right and wrong of things might differ. 
This very morning I heard the following conver- 
sation over the crib of a sleeping cherab : 1 *Say, 
Henry, please do vote the prohibition ticket." 
• * Me vote the prohibition ticket I No % never! 
they have just about ruined our party as it 
is.** And I firmly believe if two-thirds of the 
wives in our United States had thought worth 
while to voice their desires, it would have been a 
repetition of the above conversation, We bear 
the cry all over the land that this is " Woman's 
day. " I hope it will keep on sounding until we 
not only can vote, but can fill the president's chair 
with a woman. 

Thb Old Maid Nancy. 


Galesburg. Nov. 17, 1892. 
Editor Ladies' Department and Sisters : 

The opening of the new O. P. C. hall at Gales- 
burg, 111 ., October 27, was the most successful 
social affair ever given in that city. Over 1200 
invitatations were issued, and a large proportion 
accepted. The decorations were beautiful, the 
color of the Order being generally used. The L. 
A. attended to the floral display, which added 
beauty to the scene. One beautiful specimen of 
their handiwork, a new altar, cloth made, in ex- 
act representation of the Order, attracted univer- 
sal attention and admiration. On the programme 
we had addresses by the mayor, Hon. F. F. 
Cooke, our worthy postmaster, F. A. Freer, Bro. 
P. H. Morrisy of the B. of R. T., and others, who 
depicted the life of a railroad man in its true color. 
Many tributes were paid to them who left their 
homes full of happy thoughts of loved ones, 
planning of their future life, and the many bright 
days in store for them when the unforseen hap- 
pened and they were brought back to that homj 
dead. 

In Div. 83, O. R. C., there are many energetic 
men. Their hall is a testimonial to this fact. 
Difficulties will come up that are apt to discour- 
age one, but they have safely ridden through all 
such, and are safely launched on the wave of 
prosperity, of which the L. A. come in for their 
share, and we can see no reason why we should 
not keep full pace with them. Let our motto be, 
4 ' Onward!" looking steadily forward until by 
our energy and perseverance in securing new and 
worthy members we place ourselves by the side 
of Ihe O. R. C. 

Mrs. O. N. Marshall. 


Dbs Moines, Iowa, Nov. 13, 1892. 
Editor Ladies' Department , Railway Conductor. 

I desire through the columns of The Conduc- 
tor to make mention of a special session of the 
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Ladies' Auxiliary to the O. R. C., at Oes Moines, 
Iowa, Nov. 9th, it being the occasion of present- 
ing a testimonial to Sister Andy McLees, who so 
ably represented Excelsior Division No. 19, at the 
national convention, 1892. The presentation 
speech (a copy of which I enclose for publication) 
was made by Sister C. M. Cook. Sister McLees 
was completely taken by surprise, and so over- 
come, that words were inadequate to express her 
thanks in reply, and we all were made happy in 
the belief that the auxiliary to the O. R. C. is an 
indispensable requisite. 

Yours very truly, 

Mrs. O. T. Johnson, President. 

THE PRESENTATION SPEECH. 

Sister President and Ladies of the Division : 

It is with a deep feeling of gratification that I 
am permitted to meet with you here to-day, to 
greet the pleasant faces and grasp the warm, will- 
ing hands of those who are as truly sisters to me. 

' It is more than pleasure to be here, aye! and 
doubly pleasure, if such could be, to be called 
upon to perform the duty which has been assigned 
me. I, like others of this division, dislike to 
shirk, and more especially dislike shirking when 
there is pleasure for others, as well as myself, in 
anticipation. 

You all remember one little, sweet faced sister, 
who braved a fierce April storm and the terrors 
of a much anticipated Goat to help organize our 
division. She was rather small and delicate, and 
as we gathered in the outer hall, anxiously — yet 
fearfully waiting the arrival of some one to un- 
lock the door and throw open to us the awful 
mysteries of this now beloved lodge room, the 
sister in question clung close to the older and 
stronger ones, and down deep in her heart was 
anxiously wishing that, to be initiated, she might 
be the very last, or perchance the installing officer 
might overlook her and thus escape. Yet with 
all the doubting — with all the fear, the ordeal 
over — the fearless, stubborn Goat conquered, the 
sister felt herself once more, and with her whole 
heart gave herself freely to this division to per- 
form whatever duty fell to her lot. 

April passed, May came, and ah, soon came 
June, the first, the second, the third., how fast 
the days sped! The fourth, the fifth, the sixth; 
oh, would the time never come! The seventh, the 
eighth. All Aboard! Amid the quick whistle 
fiom the engine, the ringing of the bell, the wave 
from the brave conductor’s lantern ’and the great 
Rock Island No. 6 is off. Chicago, Pittsburg, 
Philadelphia, the "City of Brotherly Love," sud- 
denly transformed into the ' 'Beautiful City of 
Sisterly Love." The great convention, reports, 
the password, the receptions, the excursions, and 
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when all was over and the homeward trip accom- 
plished, and our sister once more with us, and 
now stronger than ever; tells us to the minuetest 
detail of that great assembly, till we felt that our 
little and new division had been most royally 
represented, and now to-day, after long waiting, 
I, as a representive of Excelsior Division, ask 
Sister McLees to step forward. 

Sister McLees: You surely have imagined that 
the sister I have described is none other than 
yourself. I have called you weak and then strong, 
and I now wish to say to you that we, too, are 
strong; stronger for having sent you to represent 
us at the national convention, and stronger still 
in the possession of such a member as you. You 
represented us nobly and well, and we feel that, 
as you deliberated with those faithful wives of 
other noble conductors, you lent dignity and lov- 
ing grace to the great assembly that reflects upon 
us as well as yourself. And to-day I beg to at- 
test to you the love which we bear you, and the 
high esteem in which you are held by the ladies 
of this division, and I now present to you, in {he 
spirit of true friendship, this beautiful basket. I 
ask you to receive it as we present it to you — 
fully, freely and lovingly, and may the solidity of 
its makeup and the brightness of its polish speak 
to you in language that no voice can utter, and 
sa y to you that the best and truest friends you 
have on earth are none other than the ladies of 
Excelsior Division No. 19. 


Editor Ladies' Department . 

On Wednesday eve., Nov, 23, the Ladies of Ex- 
celsior Division, No. 19, L. A. to O. R. C., of 
Des Moines, gave their first sociable of the season 
in their Hall on 6th and Walnut Sts. 

About one hundred and twenty- five people sat 
down at 7 o'clock to tables loaded with all the del- 
icacies of the season, which were prepared and 
served by the ladies themselves in true Delmonico 
style. The bill of fare called for everything that 
the palate of the average railroad man could de- 
sire, and to say that they did justice to the spread 
is speaking very mildly. 

The supper was served as a "regular, on time " 
and was followed by a " second section ” loaded 
with a literary program consisting of recitations, 
vocal and instrumental solos, and music .by 
the Des Moines Mandolin Club. This was fol- 
lowed by an "extra,” on which the dancers 
tripped the light fantastic until a late hour, to the 
delightful music of the Mandolin Club. 

As a result of the evening the ladies realized 
the neat little sum of fifty dollars, which has 
been deposited in the bank for future use. 

Excelsior Division has only been organized a 


little over nine months, but the organization is a 
strong one and with the queenly president, Mrs. 
O. T. Johnson, at the head the Division will, ere 
long, rank among the very first. 

The support that Division No. 38, O. R. C., 
extends to the Auxilliary is truly gratifying and 
the ladies are made to feel that the noble men of 
No. 38 appreciate their efforts. 

Hoping that the dumber of auxiliaries may 
steadily increase and wishing the Conductor and 
all conductors success, I have the honor to be 
Onh of the Ladies. 


St Joseph, Mo. 

Editor Ladies' Department. 

I am a little late coming to the front with 
thanks and praise for the royal way in which we 
were entertained while in Philadelphia. 

1st. At the little opera where we smiled at the 
"laughing man” until we grew hungry, and to 
our great surprise our sisters and brothers had 
expected as much and prepared a sumptions re- 
past to which we all did justice. After many 
jokes and toasts were passed, we bade each other 
good night and repaired to our several resting 
places for the remainder of (he night, for a repe- 
tition of the pleasure the next day. Sorely 
enough it came; a ride through the park to "In- 
dian Rock” Hotel for refreshments, which were 
served in a style fitted for kings and queens. 
Thence we were driven to a brother and sister's 
for an evening of music, jokes and refreshments; 
next day to Atlantic City. The preparations onr 
brothers made for our pleasure on this occasion 
could not be surpassed; an elegant dinner at the 
Mansion, a ride to the beach, bathing suits, and 
everything that none but such entertainers would ' 
think of, to add to the pleasure of their guests. 
Leaving this, some for their homes others for a 
more extended trip. At this juncture I must not 
forget to mention our trip to Cape May, by the 
invitation of Bros. Jas. Connell and J. P. Ancker 
both of whom are pleasant gentlemen, 
as I think Sisters Marshall, Erickson, Gunn 
and others can testify, all of whom enjoyed the 
sport of photo making so artistically done. 

From this point we separated, I going to my 
"old Kentucky home” (oh, how I love to speak it) 
in company with Bro. Thomas Meyers, an old 
conductor on the Kentucky Central, whom I 
found to be a pleasant traveling companion. Jday 
he live long and be happy. These, with others I 
would like to mention in this connection whose 
names I cannot now call to mind. Hoping we 
may meet many times in the future with the bonds 
of fraternity. Your in T. F., 

Mrs. E. N. Foote, 
Secretary Benevolent Div. No. 17. 
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I insert the two following clippings from the 
Cedar Rapids Republican for the benefit of 
the St. Paul Sister, and others who feel as she 
does on the subject of woman’s being ignored in 
public affairs. — [Ed.] 

"Topeka, Nov. 18. — The opinion exists here 
that stranger things might happen than the elec- 
tion of Mrs. Mary E. Lease as United States sen- 
ator, from Kansas. A. L. Williams, general at- 
torney of the Union Pacific, said to-day: . ‘I know 
of no reason why Mrs. Lease should not be a sen- 
ator. There is nothing to prevent it except the 
popular idea that a senator should be a man.’ 

David Over meyer said: 'I hardly know what 
would be done if she were elected. Mrs. Lease 
would make a good senator if she could be seated.' 

J. W. Ady, United States district attorney, 
said: 'The question would have to be settled on 
a contest. Mrs. Lease is certainly entitled to the 
place. She is the leader of the populists.' 

Z. T. Hazen, judge-elect of this district, said: 
'As I think of it now, I don’t see why Mrs. Lease 
should not be a senator. ’ 

Mrs. Lease's candidacy for the senate has be- 
come a serious reality. She is fixing wires for the 
place, and her popularity with the rank and file 
of her party will give her at least an equal chance 
with the other aspirants, especially as there seems 
to be no constitutional disqualifications.” 


"Montana has made a new departure certainly 
in the election of a woman for attorney general, 
though if ever a woman attained success by her 
own exertions, that one is Miss Knowles. Having 
persisted in her study of law till prepared for her 
degree she had to fight for admission to the bar 
by influencing the legislature to pass a law allow- 
ng her to practice. Believing that she had a 
right to become attorney general she entered the 
field against two opponents and conducted her 
own campaign with so much spirit that she won 
general approbation. 

Miss Ella C. Knowles was born in Northwood, 
N. H., and is now 28 years old. At Bates Col- 
lege, Lewiston, Me., she took the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts, after which she studied law in the 
office of Burham & Brown, in Manchester, N. H., 
and later, in Helena, Montana. She was admitted 
to the bar in 1890, and has gained a large and 
successful practice. 

There is nothing unwomanly in her manner or 
appearance, on the contrary, she is very quiet 
and business like and of most winning address. ’ 


Married Life. 

How much unharmony would be naturally re- 
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moved from the lives of husbands and wives, if 
only they would earnestly follow out the plan laid 
down by an "old Mother," in the "Hartford 
Times. She says: "Preserve sacredly the pri- 
vacies of your own house, your married state and 
your hearts. Let no third person come in be- 
tween you two. With God's help build your own 
quiet world, not allowing your dearest earthly 
friend to be the confidant of aught that concerns 
your domestic peace. Let moments of alienation, 
if they occur, be healed at once; never speak of 
it outside, but to each other confess, and all will 
come out right. Never let the morrow’s sun find 
you at variance. Revive and renew your vows; 
it will do you good, and thereby your souls will 
grow together, and you will become truly one." 

Without harmony between husband and wife 
the home will prove a failure, the children will 
prove a failure, and life itself amount to but little. 


Our Sons and Daughters. 


Talking in Their Sleep. 

"You think I’m dead," 

The apple tree said, 

"Because I have never a leaf to show, 
Because I stoop 
And my branches droop* 

And the dull, gray mosses over me grow ; 

But I'm all alive in trunk and shoot ; 

The buds of next M \y 
I fold away — 

But I pity the withered grass at my root." 

"You think I am dead,” 

The quick grass said, 

"Because 1 have parted with stem and blade; 
But under the ground 
I am safe and sound 

With the snow's thick blanket over me laid. 
I'm alive and ready to shoot, 

Should the spring of the year 
Come dancing here — 

But I pity the flower without branch or root." 

"You think I’m dead," 

A soft voice said, 

"Because not a branch or root I own ; 

I never have died, 

But close I hide 

In a plumy seed that the wind has sown. 
Patient I wait through the long winter hours; 
You will see me again — 

I shall laugh at you then, 

Out of the eyes of a hundred flowers." 

— Selected. 
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The Little Earth-Angel. 

ELIZABETH BOYNTON HARBBRT 

I used to read of angels, 

Bat their eyes were always blue; 

And as mine were black I’d wonder 
If I could be one too. 

I tried to love our Father, 

Aad my neighbor as myself; 

But when people saw my eyes, 

They said, ' a wicked little elf.’” 

I loved God’s birds and flowers, 

And the sparkling little springs, 

Wandering down the mountain side, 

With such strange murmurings. 

I longed to be an angel, * 

And dwell with God in heaven, 

But thought I never could, because 
My hair was black and even. 

In vain I searched the pictures, 

Since everywhere I found 
That angels all were very fair, 

While I was tanned and browned, 

But one day, when dreaming 
Of all that was to be, 

There came like lightning’s gleaming 
This happy thought to me — 

Altho’ like angels up in heaven 
I may not ever be, 

Yet like an angel on the earth, 

My Father would have me. 

So, kneeling in the sunlight, 

Among the flowers and birds, 

Out through the forest’s stillness, 

There went to God these words, — 

“Oh Father, if I am too brown 
To dwell with angels fair, 

Yet let me be one on the earth, 

And serve Thee everywhere; 

And make me live a long, long time, 

Until my hair turns while ; 

Until in Thy sight I am fair, 

And like an angel bright.” 

A Mortiflying Mistake. 

I studied my tables over and over, and backward- 
and forward, too; 

But I could n’t remember six times nine, and I 
did n't know what to do. 

Till sister told me to play with my doll and not 
to bother my head. 

“If you call her 'Fifty-four' for a while, you ’ll 
learn it by heart, ” she said. 

So I took my favorite, Mary Ann (though I 
thought ’t was a dreadful shame 


To give such a perfectly lovely child such a per- 
fectly horrid name). 

And I called her my dear little “Fifty-Four” a 
hundred times, til I knew 

The answer of six simes nine as well as the an- 
swer of two times two. 

Next day Elizabeth Wigglesworth, who always 
acts so proud, 

Said, “Six times nine is fifty-two, ” and I nearly 
laughed aloud ! 

But I wished I had n’t when teacher said, “Now, 
Dorothy, tell if you can,” 

For I thought of my doll and — sakes alive ! — I 
answered — “ Mary Ann!" 

— Anna M. Pratt, in May St. Nicholas . 

Two Boys and Two Chnstmas Gifts. 

I sometimes think that we all (older ones as 
well as younger ones) forget the real intent of 
Christmas in thinking of what we can giye, or 
what we shall get on that important day, and 
Johnny and Willard Bond were just as forgetful 
as any, last year, during the week before 
Christmas, when they spent so much time think- 
ing what they should get with their small amount 
of money, saved for this very Christmas day. 
Nellie and Maude (their sisters) could knit, 
crochet and sew, and could make a very Htth 
money go a good ways. And the boys almost 
wished they were girls as the week drew toward 
its close. And John considered himself a very 
lucky boy when two days before Christmas be 
was given an opportunity to earn a dollar running 
errands for the growers and merchants of the 
place. Willard was glad, too, for there was a 
clothes hamper that they had wanted so much to 
get for their mother, and now Johnny could get 
it for her. He did not spoil the joyful anticipa- 
tion by thinking he was not going to help get it. 
“He would get her some smaller present, a fancy 
'hair pin,’ or something.” And tfiere were so 
many things for a boy to do at home, that he did 
not have time to repine even if he wanted too. 
All the day before Christmas the girls were shut 
up in their room closely. Mother was busy in 
the kitchen with Mary, preparing the Christmas 
dinner. Father was out on the “road,” and Will- 
ard’s feet were kept busy until after supper, for 
Johnny was still running errands. So it was late 
in the evening when the boys hurried “up town” 
to get their presents. First they bought the 
clothes hamper, and then proceeded to buy the 
other coveted things. A necktie for father, hand- 
kerchiefs for the girls, and then separated to buy 
something for each other. What would it be? 
Johnny was not long in deciding, for Willard had 
confidentially told his chum what he wanted, and 
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the cham had just as confidentially told John, so 
the ' ‘train of cars" was done np and paid for and 
in the bottoin of the clothes hamper before Will- 
ard had half decided what to buy. Finally he de- 
cided on an air gun, and received the package 
just paid for, as Johnny, tired of waiting, came 
tip. They then hastened home and waited fully 
an hour in the back room before their bulky bun- 
dle of presents arrived. The kitchen closet was 
freely given to them to lock and own until the next 
morning, when after the “merry Christmases" 
were said, they would each take turn in distribu- 
ting their presents. Modest and useful things 
were the order in the Bond family, and this event- 
ful morning was no exception in that particular. 
The girls’ new dresses, the boys' new caps and 
overcoats, from their parents; dishes for mother 
from father, slippers from mother to father, and 
any amount of pretty cushions, tidies, foot stools, 
and a shaving case for father, from the girls, and 
monograms for the boys' new hats and coats, 
Mary had gone home to spend the holidays, and 
her presents had been given her before she want, 
Now came the boys' turn, and it all went lovely 
as together they carried their partnership presents 
to each, leaving mother's surprise for the very last, 
and all would have been well then if Johnny had 
not thoughtlessly remarked, “I earned this all 
myself, mother." Then Willard first realized 
that it was not a “partnership affair, " and he had 
forgotten the “hair pin" for mother, in fact had 
not had enough to buy one with, even if he had 
thought of it, but somehow he felt it was no time 
to cry over anything that could not be helped, 
and hastily turned and went into the kitchen and 
was energetically poking the fire when his mother 
came out to see about the breakfast, and mama 
thought be was one of the happiest among them, 
as he went with willing feet after the water and 
carefully set the chairs up to the table. At break 
fast every one else talked so fast his silence was 
not noticed. After breakfast mother asked 
Johnny to bring in the day's supply of wood, and 
when Johnny said “in a minute," and played 
with his air rifle for an hour after, it was Willard 
who left his cars and filled the wood box and 
brought in the fresh pail of water, and went down 
after the potatoes. So it went all the pleasant 
Christmas day. Evening came and one of the 
near neighbors came running in to “see the new 
clothes hamper" (that Johnny told her son he had 
bought his mother) and like any mother Mrs. 
Bond gladly exhibited her much needed present. 
“What did Willard get you?" asked the neighbor, 
and without waiting tor an answer, turned her 
head to show them what “her boys bad bought 
her." Willard, from the other room, could see 
that they were the very hairpins he had wanted to 


buy before Johnny's “good luck." And when his 
mother laughingly said, “You had better give me 
one, two is too many for you," and “she had 
often thought she would get herself a fancy hair- 
pin," Willard's self control completely gave way, 
and when mother came into the room she heard 
sobs, and following the sound saw Willard curled 
up in a heap and just shaking with grief. “Tut, 
tut," said mother, “What does this mean," and 
she gathered the sobbing boy in her arms. 
“Mother’s precious boy, what does this mean? 
Did you want something you did not get?" “Oh, 
oh, no, that ain't it, I didn't get you any Christmas 
present." “Why, bless my heart, I had not even 
missed it," said mama, “I had so many," and 
then added hastily, “why, Willie, yes you did." 
“No I did not, mama." “Yes you did," insisted 
mama, “the dearest and best gift you could pos- 
sibly have given me. It was the help of a loving 
little heart, Willard. Really your love has pre- 
sented me with the best gift I have had to-day." 
Then Willie told about how he had intended to 
get her the very hairpain she had said Mrs. Neal 
ought to give her, and as the tears began to start 
again, Mother said, “come, come help me get 
supper," and Willie had about forgotten his dis- 
appointment when father came and put a new 
half dollar in his hand, saying, “Now you can get 
mother a nicer hairpin than Mrs. Neal has," ad- 
ding “I really think, Willard, that the gifts 
that came without much money are near- 
er like Christ's gift to us so many years ago." 
Mother had her hairpin just the same the next 
day, but Willard, now a leading merchant, al- 
though able to make all his friends each a valua- 
ble present at almost any time, yet finds the kind 
he gave his mother that cost no money so many 
years ago, is really more beneficial than the cost- 
liest things money can buy would be. After 
thinking, I guess we will all agre? with him. 

N'dix Onhahn. 


Leonidas. 

Greece, the desolate and broken, lay beneath the 
burning sun, 

All her fortresses had yielded, all her strongholds 
one by one; 

And her fair proud head bent helpless, at the 
mercy of the foe; 

Not a soldier to defend her from the Turk who 
laid her low. 

Far adown the dusty highway, through the fields 
of trampled grain f 

Past the still, deserted village, past the cattle on 
the plain, 

With the steady clank of sabers and the trumpet's 
martial din, 
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Passed a conquering Turkish squadron, and its 
chief, El-Abarrin. 

Not a peasaat ran to watch them, not a lad to see 
them pass; 

But the footsteps of their horses made a murmur 
on the grass; 

And the grim chief in his mantle smiled to see the 
home unblest, 

And the goodman's corner empty, and the good- 
wife’s wheel at rest. 

Suddenly, his charger reigning, "What is this?” 
quoth Abarrin; 

“Surely something comes to meet us where we 
thought no foe to win! 

“But my eyes are dim with dust-flakes — look, I 
pray, and tell to me; 

For, by Allah ! to my seeing 'tis a wondrous 
enemy! 

At command, the squadron halted — curbed each 
man his restless horse; 

While the little band came onward, fearless in 
the foeman’s course. 

Clust'ring closely, all together as tney drew his 
sight within; 

“By the Prophet’s holy Kaaba!— children!" quoth 
Al-Abarrin, 

Such a rabblement of children! every age, and 
every size, 

Golden-haired and dark-haired maidens, lads with 
steadfast Grecian eyes . 

Armed with flails, with scythes and sabers, in 
right soldierly array, 

And the earnest, childish faces proving there was 
more than play. 

In amazement stood the squadron, as the little 
band drew near, — 

Not a childish footstep faltered, not a childish 
face showed fear, — 

Till before the waiting squadron in the road they 
halted nigh. 

“What trick is this, I pray you?” cried the Turk 
amazedly. 

From the little crowd of children stepped a lad 
not twelve years old. 

Fearless were the eyes he lifted, and his bearing 
free and bold; 

In his hand he held a banner, bearing on its 
silken fleece, 

Torn and soiled, the simple ensign of their once 
victorious Greece. 

“Sir,” he said “we’ve come to fight you. Father 
said, the other night, 


Greece had lost her glorious soldiers, not a Spar- 
tan shield was bright. 

“And he told how, in past ages, Grecian warriors 
died to save 

All their homesteads from the Persian, and their 
children from the grave. 

“How Leonidas stood fighting all day long against 
the foe; 

How he fell, and how his comrades yielded sorely, 
blow by blow. 

“And, my father says, the noblest death that any 
Greek can die 

Is defending home and hearthstone from the crnel 
enemy. 

“So I gathered here my playmates, and I told 
them all the tale, 

And I bade them carry weapons, stick and saber, 
stone and flail, 

“And we thus come out to meet you. and to die, 
if need must be, 

As the band of noble Spartans died at old Ther- 
mopylae.” 

Not a word the chieftain answered, but he turned 
his horse’s feet, 

And he bade the Turkish trumpet sound the order 
for retreat. 

Smiling then he drew his saber from its shining. 

• crooked sheath; 

“You have fairly won the battle, and deserve 
the victor’s wreath. 

“So in token of surrender over all the troops 
that pass, 

Here I yield to you, O Captain! Take the sword, 
Leonidas!” 

Then, saluting low his captor, turned the chief 
his bridle-rein, 

And ere long the Turkish squadron was a dust- 
cloud on the plain. 

— Anna Robeson Brown in October St. Nicholas. 


Little Foxes. 

Among my tender vines I spy 
A little fox, named By-and-By. 

Then set upon him quick, I say, 

The swift young hunter, Right Away. 
Around each tender vine I plant, 

I find the little for / can't. 

Then, fast as hunter ever ran, 

Chase him with bold and brave, I can. 

No use in trying — lags and whines 
This fox among my tender vines. 

Then drive him low and drive him high 
With this good hunter, named mtry. 
Among the vines in my small lot 
Creeps in the young fox, I forgot. 

Then hunt him out and to his den 
With I will not forget again. 

A little fox is hidden there 
Among my vines, named I don't care. 
Then, let I'm sorry, hunter true, 

Chase him afar from vines and you. 

— No Name. 
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Injury to Employe — Who is a Vice Principal — Fel- 
low Servant . 

Where a section foreman of the defendant rail- 
road had full power to employ and discharge 
bands who worked under him; and, on returning 
from a day's work, one of his employes was injur- 
ed through the negligence of the foreman in not 
properly applying the brake, held , that while 
the foreman was a vice-principal in the matter 
of hiring and discharging hands, he was merely 
a fellow servant in transporting his men to and 
from their work, and the company was not liable 
for the injury caused by his negligence. 

Justice vs. Pennsylvania Co. Ind. S C., May, 
1892. 

Mutual Benefit Insurance — Assignment of Certifi- 
cate — Refusal to Furnish Blanks. 

In an action upon a certificate of insurance, the 
court held that a certificate issued by an assess- 
ment life insurance company or fraternal insur 
3. ace society, may be assigned on the company or 
society’s refusal to pay, or furnish blanks, as're- 
quired by the policy with which to make proof of 
the loss, nothing in the policy prohibiting such 
assignment. 

Further, where a policy issued by an assess- 
ment life insurance company provides that 
“proofs must be completed on blanks furnished 
by the order” the refusal to furnish blanks, on 
application, on the ground that the policy is void 
because a premium or assessment has not been 
paid, will excuse failure to make proofs of loss. 
Meagher vs. Life Union Association , N. Y., S. C., 
Sept. 17th., 1892. 

Proceeds of Life Certificate — Trust — Evidence. 

1. Where a certificate of life insurance pro- 
vides that the money shall be paid to the insured 
himself if he lives to a certain date, and if he dies 
before that tims, to a certain person, trustee for 
the insured's mother, it is competent to show by 
parole that the insured stated in his life time that 
his design in creating the trust was to provide for 
his mother's support after his death. 

But, when the mother dies before the insured, 


there is a resulting trust in his favor, and the pro- 
ceeds of the certificate are a part of his estate. 
Bancroft vs. Russe /, Mass. S. J, C., June 24, 1892. 

Cause of Death — Insanity — Suicide — Verdict. 

1. In an action on a life certificate, the fact 
that the evidence shows that the cause of the in- 
sured's death was insanity, does not tend to prove 
that he committed suicide; insanity being a dis- 
ease liable to cause natural death, and the pre- 
sumption being, when insured was found dead, 
that his death was natural or accidental. 

2. When a life certificate did not cover sui- 
cide, but provided that, in case of 1 1 death by his 
own hand or act, whether sane or insane,” the 
company should be liable only for the assessments 
paid, and plaintiff 's evidence, in an action on the 
certificate, showed that death was caused by in- 
sanity, and the defendant association offered no 
evidence, plaintiff is entitled to a direct verdict 
for the full amount of the certificate. 

Waycott vs. Mutual Life ana Benefit Association, 
Vt S. C., Aug 25th, 1892. 

Assets of Decedent's Estate — Life Insurance — As- 
sessments — Sta tute . 

This action was brought by the administrator 
of the member, deceased, against his widow, to 
recover certain sums of money which were claim- 
ed as assessment premiums, with interest thereon, 
of life insurance or benefits paid to defendant 
after the death of her husband, by tbe several 
Mutual Relief or Secret orders or associations 
with which he held membership. 

The court on appeal held, That “where a life 
policy or certificate of insurance is made payable 
to the widow, it does not become assets of the 
estite and the administrator can neither collect it 
nor maintain an action against her, under the 
Revised Statutes (chap. 64, sec. 48) to recover the 
premiums or assessments paid by the insured 
within three years of his death, as belonging to 
the estate. 

Douglass , admr., vs. Parker, S. J. C , of Me., 
June 4th, 1892. 


H 
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Boons, Iowa, Nov. 15, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor. 

I see my effort on "couplers” in the August 
issue of Thb Conductor brought out a few re- 
marks from the editor, and in the October issue 
an ably written article signed "Hot Box Detec- 
tive,” who has given considerable abuse to the 
vertical coupler without argument. I said in my 
August letter, ' I never had occasion to chain up a 
car equipped with the Chicago steel coupler.” He 
tries to refute this by saying, "I must have been 
fortunate, or done but very little railroading dur- 
ing this time.” I have been for some time and 
am now running two of the most important and 
fastest scheduled trains that cross the great state 
of Iowa, on one of the trunk lines, and the cars in 
these trains are mostly equipped with the famous 
Chicago steel coupler, and I speak from exp n- 
ence, not theory or hearsay. Ag^in he quotes me 
"as never having heard of abrakeman being hurt 
by one of these bars.” Note the argument 
against the assertion. "Perhaps he never reads 
or makes enquiries of trainmen.” Again I say, 
I do not go on theory, but practical experience. 
I am glad that "H. B. D.” agrees with me that 
the Chicago coupler is a good one of its kind. 
He asks me to visit the "bone yards” and "pe- 
ruse” them over. I suppose he means to look 
over the yards for broken vertical couplers. I 
have done so at Council Bluffs, Missouri Valley, 
Carroll and Boone; also made enquiries about 
other "boneyards,” and I find it is a very rare 
thing to see a broken Chicago steel coupler. Like 
all other parts of a car or any machinery, there 
may be now and then a defect which will cause 
a coupler to break or not work right. He says 
they are a bill of expense. Just imagine a hot 
box detective bewailing the high expenses of draw- 
bars or anything else of a railroad. You may 
rest easy on that score. The railroad companies 
will take care of the expenses. But for my own 
satisfaction, before the letter of H. B. D. ap- 
peared, I asked our master car builder about the 
expense of these drawbars. His reply was: 
"The company saved at least one-third the num- 


ber of links and pins, which was enormous, and 
the saving in broken drawbars, according to the 
number used, was more than three-fourths. n 
Again be says : "They are an everlasting annoy- 
ance and bother to all railroad men." Far from 
it. They are the greatest comfort of a railroad 
man’s life. There is not that six inches of space 
between the drawbars, like there is between lty 
and pin drawbars, which makes a conductor 
tremble every time his train goes over a little 
knoll, for fear it will break in two. No, sir; yoor 
train is close and compact ; and yet, if when about 
to start and the slack is wanted, it can be had 
easily, as there is a double spring which, wb es 
pressed together by the engine, will give a pow- 
erful resistance, which I find assists in startzq^ 
the train. A conductor need not stand by fee- 
ing his breath as every car starts for feardi 
broken link or pin. In coupling these dravfa 
(I am speaking now when a whole train is eqmp- 
ped with them) are automatic, as you cannot 
open them without setting to be recouped, 
There is no need for a mad to put his hand dot 
the hars, and if they are to be coupled to any 
other bar with a link and pin, I cannot see why 
they should be any more dangerous than any 
other. The face of the bar is not any larger to 
catch the hand, and it is not necessary to move 
the hand any quicker in making a coupling, to get 
it out of the way "There are link and pin coup- 
lers used to-day,” says "H. B. D.,” “that are 
better in every way.” That is not so. Yon can- 
net have a link and pin coupler that has not a 
space of about six inches between the drawbars, 
which will ever give trouble and "start the ca- 
boose first,” as is generally said by railroad men. 

I have interviewed conductors, brakemen, engi- 
neers and car repairers on our road, covering 350 
miles, and the verdict is almost unanimous in 
favor of the Chicago steel coupler. I wish the 
editor of The Conductor and 'Hot Box Detec- 
tive" would come out and take a ride withmeon 
one of our freight trains equipped with Chicago 
steel couplers and Westinghouse air brakes, mak- 
ing thirty-five or forty miles an hour. I am 
positive they would change their minds and admit 
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that practical experience is better than hearsay 
or theory. A Merry Christmas. 

Yours in B. F., 

‘'Coupler.” 


The Rule of Seniority. 

Arkansas City, Kan., May 4. 

In looking over my R. S. G. of the 19th, I read 
the article by the person who styles himself 
*• Forward,” and if the euitor will give me space 
and have forbearance with the crude ideas of a 
brakeman, I will try and give him a brakeman’s 
views upon the subject. The writer of the article 
holds that a grievous injustice is done to the con- 
ductor who through some cause has lost his posi- 
tion. and in applying for work on some other road, 
must go back into the ranks of a brakeman and 
serve his apprenticeship over again before he can 
regain his former position. Now, in the first 
plaae let me ask, why did the conductor lose his 
position? In nine cases out of ten he was fired. 
What for? Was it for neglecting or disobeying 
orders? Was it for drunkenness, incompetency? 
Or was there a combination of circumstances over 
which he had no control? If the latter is the case 
be has the sympathy of every fair-minded man, 
both conductor and brakeman. But on the other 
hand, if he was discharged for any just and equit- 
able cause, a reduction to the ranks of brakeman 
would not only be fair and just, but might in the 
long rnn prove beneficial to him, as it would 
make him more careful in the future. 

Suppose, for the sake of argument, that the B. 
R. T. the B. R. C. and the officers should estab- 
lish that rule on the different roads running into 
Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis and other large 
railroad centers, where the supply of railroad 
men nearly always exceeds the demand, what 
would be the result? Once a brakeman always a 
brakeman. Good men who have served as brake- 
men two or three years and were capable and in- 
dustrious and faithful, would quit and go where 
the show for promotion would be better, some- 
body would have to fill their places, and as no 
man with a spark of ambition would want to go 
to work on a road where the chances would come 
only once in a lifetime, the result would be that 
• yellow-hammer” would have it all his own way, 
and the class of brakemen known as ' 'stake men” 
and "sixty day men” would be largely increased. 
He cites us to the engineers for example, and 
says that they do not have to shovel coal after 
having once pulled the throttle. I will agree to 
that, so far as the B. L. £. men are concerned, 
but an engineer outside of the Order stands as 
• little a show or less than a conductor does of 
holding his position when starting on a new road. 


And he doti't take into consideration the fact that 
where there is one engineer hunting a job there 
are fifteen conductors. 

Now, I don't want any one to think I am 
preaching strict seniority. That would be as bad 1 
or worse than the other thing, but it seems to me 
that a happy medium could be struck somewhere 
that would work to the benefit of both conductor 
and brakeman. There are two brakemen to every 
conductor. Say that the rule was established on 
' this ratio : when a company wanted three con- 
ductors take two from the ranks of the brakemen 
and hire one outright. That certainly would be: 
more just than the other. — 4 Brakeman iH Rail - 
way Service Gazette . 

.. .. 

Bradford, Pa., Nov. 10, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

You perhaps remember my speaking of our 
Brothers Brown and Fagnan going into poli- 
tics. I would like now, through The Conductor, 
to let the Brothers know the good results. Bro. 
Brown, unfortunately, did not get elected, al- 
though he made a good run. But just think of a 
democrat being elected in the state of Pennsylva- 
nia to the county treasuryship. Well, we wish 
George luck, and I think it is safe to say any of 
the boys who call will be used well by the "prop” 
of 1 17 Main street. 

Yours in P. K, Dock. 

Editor Railway Conductor: 

I would like very much to get the opinion of 
some of your readers, also your own, of the fol- 
lowing order. The order is correct so far as- 
heading, complete, and signatures are concerned, 
and the question at issue is, what time can No. 
40 leave B? Her regular time there as per time- 
table is 8:15 a. m. : 

• No. 40 will run two hours late from A to B r 
and one hour and thirty minutes late from B to 

E.” 

A is the starting point of the train, and she is 
timed on the card at all the stations mentioned 
and intermediate ones. 

The rules governing in this case are not exactly 
standard rules, but copied from standard rules 
with a few modifications. Rule No. 223 reads : 
"Orders once in effect continue so until fulfilled, 
suspended or annulled.” 

Rule No. 224 : " Schedule trains must not run 
in advance of time, but in case of necessity for 
quicker movement will be annulled and run as. 
extra.” 

Example "E.” Form of train orders in book 
of rules reads as follows: 

"No 2 will run 20 minutes late from Joppa to 
Mainz.” 
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This form makes the schedule time of train 
named between the points mentioned much later 
than the time stated in the order, and any other 
train receiving the order is required to run with 
respect to this later time, the same as before re- 
quired to run with respect to the regular schedule 
time. The time in the order should be such as 
can be easily added to the schedule time. 

It is admitted, I believe, by all who have taken 
any part in the discussion on the line where the 
order was issued, that the rules above mentioned 
are all there is on the card that have* a direct 
bearing on the case. 

[Train 40 has a right to leave B at 9:45 — Ed.] 


St. Joseph, Mo , Oct. 31, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

With the voice of each and every member of 
the O. R. C. employed upon the St. Joe & G. I., 
we wish to express ourselves through The Con- 
ductor for the good and efficient and indispensa- 
ble help from our worthy Grand Senior Con- 
ductor, A. B. Garretson, in the revision of our 
schedule of pay and agreements with the above 
company. Bro. Garretson has left an impression 
with our officials which will benefit every mem- 
ber of our Order who may happen to come through 
this part of the country, and more so to us as em- 
ployes. Bro. Garretson happens to be the only 
grand officer we are personally acquainted with, 
but with the GrandDivision composed of such men 
we cannot help but prosper and gain. Through 
him and Bro. S. E. Wilkinson, of the B. of R. T. we 
have gained a fair and just schedule of pay, and 
the reinstatement of Bro. P. F. Barry. Hoping 
this is the sentiment of all Divisions, I will say a 
few words in regard to Division 141. Our mem- 
bership has doubled itself in the last eighteen 
months. There are but very few conductors 
running in here who do not belong to the Order. 
Bro. Jos. Riley, our worthy Senior Conductor, is 
missed from among us, as he has left the C & G. 
W. and accepted a train on the Illinois Central. 
Trainmasters having such men as Jimmy on their 
trains can rest with closed eyes, as he is what you 
can term a gilt-edged conductor. Bro. L. B. 
Ridpath has accepted the position of trainmaster 
with the C. & G. W., with headquarters at Des 
Moines. Success to Bro. Ridpath. As far as 
practical railroading goes it cannot be otherwise, 
as he is a railroad man. It will soon be time for 
election of officers for '93, and with the timber we 
have in 141 we will be '‘out of sight" in all things. 
Hoping this will get in to clear, I remain yours in 
P. F., Dawson. 


Lake Charles, La., Nov. 9, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

As I have promised many individual members 
of my Division to write to them, and I now find 
out I have not the time to do so, please allow me 
space in The Conductor to write to them all at 
once. I am running passenger on the Kansas 
City, Watkins & Gulf Railway, and was called 
here by Mr. S. F. Hammond, general manager of 
^he road. The road runs from Lake Charles to 
Alexandria, a distance of 100 miles. From Alex- 
andria they expect to build north to Kansas City. 
Mo., and from Lake Charles they will build south 
to the Gulf coast, where they expect to build a 
deep-water harbor, at the mouth of the Calcasieu 
river. The distance from Lake Charles to the 
gulf is 46 miles. We are running two trains 
daily except Sunday, now, a passenger and a 
freight. We make connections at Lake Charles 
with the Southern Pacific, and at Alexandria with 
the Texas Pacific, Houston Central and Arkansas 
& Northern. The country is all new, mostly pine 
timber, with the exception of 26 miles out of Lake 
Charles, which is prairie, and most of it laid out 
in rice fields. Lake Charles is a town of about 
5 000 inhabitants, and is bounded on the west by 
a lake of two miles wide and four miles long; 
which is surrounded by five large saw-mills. On 
the east side of the town the Calcasieu Sugarcom- 
pany own one of the largest sugar mills in the 
state, which is running full blast now, and makes 
quite a business on our road. 

Well, Brothers, I often have to think of you 
when I read of a cold wave up north, for while 
the weather is a little wet, yet outside of that it is 
just immense here. We have some nice roses 
blooming in our yard at this writing, and the 
oranges are getting good and yellow now. Then, 
again, I often think of you on the first and third 
Sundays, as I cannot go to Division meeting now. 
and you know that there were very few meetings 
that I did not attend, and I would always rather 
rather lose a meal — yes, three meals — than lose a 
Division meeting. And I wish to say right here 
that we have some members in our Division who 
need a jacking up on this subject very bad. They 
think we have a good set of officers who can do 
the business all right, and it is no use for them to 
go to a meeting. But right there is where they 
are mistaken. They should consider the business 
of the Division their own individual business, and 
not depend on some one else to do the work. I 
have never been an officer in the Order, but I 
have been an officer in other organizations, and I 
know how I felt when on my arrival at the Divis- • 
ion room I had to wait two or three hours after 
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the time set, for a quorum, when I knew full well 
there were a dozen or more members in town. 
That kind of work makes the best of officers dis- 
couraged. Our Order is progressing very rapidly 
now, and I think every individual member should 
take pride in putting his shoulder to the wheel 
and give our officers all the assistance he possibly 
can. 

With best wishes to all members of our Order, 
and especially those of Division 165, I remain, 
Yours in P. F., 

W. J. Wilken, 

Ft. Scott Division, 165. 


R R. T. A. 

Ft. Dodge, Iowa. 

Editor Railway Conductor. 

Will you allow me a word about the "white 
button movement.” There is, I have found, a 
very general feeling among all classes of railroad 
men that whisky and railroading are two things 
that should not go together. I have found this 
sentiment so pronounced in all of the union meet- 
ings of all the different orders, it led me to the 
idea of crystalizing it into some tangible form, so 
as to make it a power for good. Taking a hint 
from the white ribbon of the ladies, the white 
button with the letters R. R. T. A., suggested 
itself to me — the letters standing for Railroad 
Temperance Association. The design being for 
every man in the service who believes in and 
wants his influence to make for temperance to 
wear one. Every thinking man in train service 
feels how inter dependent each one is upon the 
faithfulness of every other co-worker for his own 
and his train’s safety. Every such man knows 
full well, also, that every man in train service in 
order to be equal to the trust imposed upon him 
when entering upon such service, must be able to 
be at his best at all times, so as to meet properly 
every emergency so often coming to train men. 
It Is felt that no man can be sure of this if he al- 
lows himself to indulge in the use of intoxicants, 
either on or off duty. Let every member of the 
O. R. C. and every conductor in the land be ever 
so abstemious, he knows that his train is never 
safe if members of crews on other trains are in 
the habitual use of drinks. Every thorough-going 
temperance man feels he has a right to ask of 
every other train man to be able to be at his best 
at all times. The enormous number of collisions 
recorded in .the last few months compels every 
thinking man to ask- if the saloon does not have 
something to do with the fearful loss of life caused 
by these accidents*, hence the feeling and the de- 
sire that every available influence shall be toward 
t empe ranee. Many a temperance man has an 


aversion to speaking to a fellow trainman upon 
the subject. Diffidence is not a characteristic 
attributed by the general public to train men gen- 
erally, or to conductors especially, but it is there 
all the same. Such conductor, by wearing the 
white button, preaches loudly and effectually to 
his associates, and especially to the brakemen on 
his own train. That little white emblem speaks 
and advises that bfakeman — if he locks for pro- 
motion — to keep out of the saloon. It says to the 
trainmaster: I believe in temperance, and don’t 
want you to put a brakeman or engineer on my train 
that is not a good reliable temperance man. It says 
to the public: I am always in condition to do my 
duty faithfully and intelligently. It says to the 
saloon man: I care more for my wife and home 
than I do for your vile goods. Every grand army 
man is proud to wear the army button. Every 
voter is proud to wear th 4 button of his party. 
Why, then,* should not any temperance man be 
proud to wear the white button that means so 
much for ourselves, for our fell.ows and for our 
homes? 

The movement is sweeping on far beyond the 
writer's most sanguine hope. Already have 40,- 

000 buttons been made, and another 10,000 
will have to be ordered soon . Doubtless in each 
division of the O. R C. there are more or less men 
who are earnest workers for high manhood and 
temperance in the order. The work of distributing 
the buttons will devolve mainly upon them. I 
wish it to be clearly understood that this move- 
ment is one taken up by the railroad men them- 
selves, mainly on their own motion. I am to be 
only an instrument in their hands to furnish the 
buttons, which I do most cheerfully and freely. 

1 will see that you are furnished upon short no- 
tice at all times wkb enough to meet all require- 
ments from any and every division or single man 
in train or railroad work. I am amazed at the 
demand for these little white, silent yet patient 
pleaders for manhood, safety and home. Cer- 
tainly our great All Seeing Father, through His 
infinite love for us all, led to the thought, and to 
Him the praise belongs. 

L. S. Coffin. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 18, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor : 

I again come to you on the question of insur- 
ance. I wish to carry with me the conductors 
and other railway employes upon the question of 
accident insurance. I do not believe very many 
of us read over and fully understand the wording 
of the accident policies which are now in exist- 
ence. We too often accept our policy as written 
out by the insurance agent, folded and placed in 
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-an envelope, pat it in oar pocket and never look 
at it again. I must confess that this was the case 
with me until very recently. This was brought 
very forcibly to my notice when the claim of 
.Brother Unkefer was presented to the Standard 
Company, of Detroit Mich. I was confronted 
with the fact that although his death was directly 
the cause of the accident, that he had not died 
inside of the ninety days limit, and on account of 
that his family must accept of the weekly indem- 
nity for the time that he was sick, being four 
months, instead of the $1,500 for which he had 
paid the agent of the S tandard Company . Brother 
Unkefer was injured while in the discharge of 
his duties as conductor upon a freight train, was 
in the act of getting down on a ladder when the 
•engineer suddenly throwed on the air-brake, caus- 
ing Mr. Unkefer to fall forward with consider- 
able force, which resulted in the bursting of a 
blood vessel in his left limb, was on his bed for 
■four months, and at the expiration of that time died 
from blood poisoning, directly tracable to the ac- 
dent. Had he lived the full term of fifty-two 
weeks the company does not deny the fact that 
-they would be responsible for the full amount of 
-the indemnity. After serious consideration it 
seems to me that it is an injustice to those who 
•carry accident insurance policies, whether they 
be railroad men or in any other vocation. I base 
my argument on the fact of their having received 
the full amount of money that they claim from 
the insured, and that the insured is entitled to 
the indemnity for one year, and would reason- 
ably expect if accident occurred to him, that 
those in whose favor the policy is made out should 
receive the full amount of the policy less 
what had been paid to him as weekly indemnity 
if death should result at the expiration of the 
fifty- two weeks from the effects of such accident. 

I think that this is a question that is well worthy 
of a great deal of thought and serious considera- 
tion on the part of those who are carrying acci- 
dent policies. 

Is it not about time that we begin to ask the 
-question of the insurance companies: "When are 
you going to give us a policy that will be plain 
and easily understood by every one?” It is a 
matter of great doubt in my n ind if any one, 
even a lawyer, if he were to read over your policy 
could tell you in what manner you will have to 
die in order that your heirs could legally claim 
the money you are insured for. By a careful 
reading over of Rule 6, in the policy issued by 
the Equitable Insurance Company of Colorado, 
which is a fac-simile of all policies, you will 
discover at once, that if you are on the street and 
some vagabond were to shoot or throw a rock at you 


and you were injured it would not be an accident to 
to you, and you coaid not recover damages for the 
injury. Should he, however, shoot or throw at some 
other person and miss them and strike yon, that 
would be considered an accident, as the intent 
was not to injure you but another party, and you 
could recover. Should some one run np and 
grab you, and you should resent and a wrestling 
occur and you should be injured, even though 
you were trying to protect yourself from injury 
you could not recover damages according to the 
ruling of your policy. In other words, we must 
die to order if we want our heirs to receive the 
money that we are insured for. I would like to have 
the Brothers, and in fact all of the railroad em- 
ployes, to give this matter a good deal of atten- 
tion. and let us know through the columns of Thb 
Conductor what they think of it, and see if we 
cannot induce some company to give us a more 
liberal policy than the ones now in existence. If 
not, I am in favor of drawing out of them entirely, 
and would be in favor of the consolidation of all 
railway employes on the matter of accident in- 
surance on the mutual benefit plan, which I think 
could be done very successfully with a tittle 
earnest work on the part of heads of our several 
organizations. Very truly, 

W. Welsh, Div. 55. 


Seymour, Ind., Oct. 26 
Editor Railway Conductor. 

Having delayed our regular communication un- 
til the last hour it must necessarily be brief, and 
as we want to kick a little, it is probably best so. 
We must all Dear in mind that as December ap- 
proaches, the time for election of officers, dele- 
gates, division committees, etc., draws corres- 
pondingly near. Although the ranks of Seymour 
division will be thinned out to some extent when 
the Brothers organize a new division at' Wash- 
ington, Ind, , we will still have enough left to 
carry on business at the old stand. There are 
some things we do want and many that we do not 
want to remain as they are, and although one of 
the youngest divisions we don’t intend to allow 
our youth to stand in our way when it comes to 
free expression of thought. If, Brother Daniels, 
you consider our remarks as detrimental to the 
Order you can slice them out. In the first place 
we are opposed to the present method of paying 
assessments to the Grand Secretary, for the reason 
that many of our brothers have become delin- 
quent through failure to receive them in time. 
In each case our Grand Secretary has had the 
proper address, and as claimed, has mailed them 
properly, etc., yet the fault lies somewhere, and 
how shall it be located? It is no use to say to the 
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Brothers "that you know there will be one as- 
sessment each month, anyway, and to guard 
against being delinquent send $i for each certifi- 
cate held and make yourself safe." As long as 
assessments are intended to notify members of 
their indebtedness just that long they will de 
pend on them alone We are speaking of the 
majority of them throughout the country, and 
Division No. 301 is not alone in this complaint. 
We are not blaming our grand officers for this. 
They don’t make the laws. Those representing 
each division at the convention are the ones. 
The past has demonstrated the impractability of 
this system being to any extent satisfactory to 
the members, and we are in favor of making 
a certain amount due each month, say $1.25 or 
$1.50 if thought necessary, and when in urgent 
need for more, that the G. S. and T. issue a 
special assessment to each member, provided 
that in our next two years we continue to remit 
individually to the G. S. and T. We would 
much prefer that secretaries of subordinate divi- 
sions collect this money and that each division be 
held good for their entire membership in paying 
for deaths as they occur. Another thing we 
would love to see is more stringent laws regarding 
attendance. Have you any members who barely 
attend once in three months? We have them, 
and they would not come then if they did not get 
a reminder that their time was about up. They 
couldn’t tell you the names of the officers of their 
division to save their lives. A division cannot be 
kept in line by smooth talk and entreaties alone. 
This becomes irksome, in time, to all interested, 
and if men must be compelled to do their 
duty to their fellow man, compel them or give 
them the "razzle dazzle." "But a rigid discip- 
line would cause some to leave the Order." Let 
them leave and God be with them. The Order of 
Railway Conductors has no use for drones, as 
they have more work "in sight" right now than 
they, together with all their descendants for a 
century, can get creditably through with. Just 
such inactive members as some divisions have is 
why we have "got it in the neck" sometimes. 
Brothers, don’t think that these lines emanate 
from the mind of a crank, for these are facfs you 
all know, and our motto is, "hew to the line, let 
the chips fall where they may. " More anon. 

Yours in P. F. 

C. W. M. 


Seymore, Ind., Nov. 15, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor: 

Another year with its ever varying incidents to 
the railroad man is drawing to a close, and as 
we glance backward we mentaly ask, "have we 
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been of any benefit to our fellow man, our brother, 
the Order or ourselves?" It has been truthfully 
said, that no one lives who does not exert an 
influence for good or bad over some one. Have 
we all used our influence in the right way? Rail- 
road men as a general thing have many spare 
moments that could be profitably utilized in at 
least helping themselves, moments that could be 
spent in reading periodicals of railroad associa- 
tions of some kind, and storing the mind 
with knowledge that will be of benefit in any 
walk in life, but yet how many of us when asked 
to subscribe for the organ of our Order will 
say, "we have no time to read,” but yet when mat- 
ters of importance to us after being thoroughly dis- 
cussed in our magazines are finally disposed of, 

. we are the worst kickers, and why? Simply be- 
cause we are ignorant. Some of us would not 
even know that the late civil war was over if 
the information was obtainable only through 
reading it ourselves. Should you care to ascertain 
where many such men who | "don’t have time to 
read" spend their time when in, you will find 
them sitting in some bar-room spending their 
time and their money, neither of which is justly 
theirs, when applied in that manner Our pre- 
decessors, those who long ago were instrumental 
in banding us together in bonds of fraternal friend- 
ship that should never be rended assunder, wisely 
foresaw the impossibility of making temperance 
organizations out of ;the railroad brotherhoods, 
even had they the inclination, (which we all 
doubt), but yet it seems, that were the line drawn 
a little closer, that many who are out of position 
to-day, might have been held for a time longer at 
least. It is an Americanized idea with us, that 
any restriction in that direction is a curtailment 
of our privileges that calls *for the grievance com- 
mittee at once. We desire to feel free to take 
our little old 4 ‘nip" when we feel disposed, pro- 
viding it don’t interfere mit our business, and 
were we to be the judges it never would interfere. 
Many a good railroad man takes an occasional 
drink, and with the exception of the example he 
sets, and the price he pays for it is none the 
worse for it, but just such men, men who are 
socially able to drink moderately, and retain their 
position and place in society are of more harm, 
and cause more young men to become drunkards 
than the bloated toper who is always an object of 
disgust. When we attempt to imitate the ex- 
ample of the former, 90 per cent of us fall by the 
wayside. Not one in ten thousand ever started 
out in life with the resolution of becoming a 
drunkard, but with the intention of taking a 
drink when they wanted it, and being able to 
regulate their appetite, and right here is where 
they make the mistake of their lives. The pre- 
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cautions that fraternities who carry a benefit fond 
have all taken in regard to carrying a member 
whose sickness or injuries were caused by the 
use of stimulants is a sufficient warning that all 
should be on their guard. In the eyes of the law 
one is under the influence of liquor if but one 
drink is taken, and it would certainly be sad were 
a widow and little children deprived of the insur- 
ance or benefits of a husband through an im- 
proper control of his appetite. Brother L. S. 
Coffin is supplying to all who will accept of and 
wear them, a small white button for the lapel of 
the coat with the initials R. R. T. A.,* meaning 
Railroad Temperance Association, that will be of 
incalculable good to many who though strong in 
other ways lack the proper self control in this 
direction. Many times the sight of one in the 
coat will he an incentive to forbear taking a 
drink just this once, and the more often one for- 
bears, the* more he thinks of himself, and the 
stronger he grows in his will power. Our divis- 
ion, No. 301, is, of course, no exception to the 
rule in way ofreceivingcirculars asking for aid. We 
have no doubt but in each and every case fhe appli- 
cants are worthy in every particular, but while 
we have given cheerfully in some cases, in others 
we have been compelled to refuse, and solely on 
account of the outlay it has involved. We con- 
sider it a duty that each and every man should 
be provident, that ’tis a duty he owes his family 
to provide means while in health to protect both 
himself and family in times of adversity. Many 
members of the Order who are now compelled to 
carry a policy, are opposed to helping those who 
have the same advantages and who do not avail 
themselves of the opportunity. Perhaps it is 
owing to unusual good luck or a divine provi- 
dence, but this division, although comparatively 
young and in the past year, at times, burdened 
with heavy expense, have kept their heads above 
water and out of debt, besides carrying a widow 
of a deceased Brother, and for several months an • 
invalid Brother, and we have done it alone. 
However, we will always give when able. Our 
last donation was to the home in Chicago, and we 
have told Brother F. M Ingalls to call again and 
we would do our best. The home, as many of our 
readers know, is located in Chicago, 111 . It is 
strictly a charitable institution, incorporated under 
the laws of Illinois, and is intended to be to all 
disabled railroad men even more than the word 
home implies. A home where the totally dis- 
abled railroad man may feel that he is among 
warm friends who are interested in his welfare. 
Brother L. S. Coffin is the President, and that of 

* The R. R. T. A. button can be had by applying to 
The Conductor. 


itself is a sufficient guarantee that it is strictly 
legitimate. F. M. Ingalls, M. D., is Secretary 
and Treasurer. His address is 1084 West Lake 
street, Chicago, and he will cheerfully give any 
one applying to him, all desired information con- 
cerning it. Should this letter meet the eye of 
W. E. S. G., of Roodhoase, 111 ., will he please 
drop the undersigned a line. P. O. box 313. 

Until the next issue, I am yours as ever in P. F., 

C. W. M. 

Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 9, 1892. 
Editor Railway Conductor. 

I again come to you for space to say a few 
words which I think may be of interest to the 
Order. Our division, No. 55, is still in a very 
prosperous condition . We have changed the hour 
of our meeting from 10 a. m., to 2:30 p. m., 
which, I think, will be very beneficial to tbe 
brothers of No. 55, and visiting brothers who 
come to our city. We still meet $tt 1013 Walnut 
street, and we were very pleased to have a visit a 
week ago, Oct. 30, from C. H. Wilkins, Assistant 
Grand Chief Conductor, who spoke to us and gave 
us a great deal of encouragement, and, I most * 
say. that I was very much pleased to have him 
take up the question of attendance on lodges. 
This is a subject which is very close to my heart, 
for with one who works for the good of the Or- 
der, and who at all times tries to be in attendance, 
it is very discouraging to walk into our division 
room and find but six or eight members present 
when we know there are forty or fifty brothers in 
the city who could, with a little exertion, be in 
attendance at our lodge. Brothers, do you ever 
think of the earnest necessity of your being pres- 
ent at our lodge meetings? Would you sit quietly 
by in any other branch of business and allow 
strangers to spend your money and transact your 
business, and feel assured that it would at all 
times be done to your best interests? I think, 
with a little candid consideration, your answer 
would be “No.” Then, why do you not take in- 
terest enough in the meetings of your division to 
give your presence at least once a month, if you 
cannot do so oftener? There is nothing so en- 
couraging to tbe office holders and the working 
members of a division as to see the sides of our 
hall well lined with members of the Order. 
There are very often questions that arisa 
in our division room which are of vital 
importance to every member of the Order. I 
too, often notice when some brother makes a mo- 
tion which should be seriously considered, a dis- 
position on tbe part of the brothers to at once vote 
in favor of the question without ever giving it a 
thought whether it is a justice or an injustice to 
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themselves or to the Order; and very often after 
some such matter has passed favorably before the 
division and some of the brothers who never at- 
tend hear of it, they at once commence to kick 
and find fault with every one who was there; and 
in fact, I have heard members who were present 
when such things occurred, themselves after- 
wards find fault with the action taken. Now. 
brothers, is this justice to you, to your division or 
to the Grand Division of our Order? Let us 
wake up to the true sense of the duties which we 
owe to ourselves and to our Order, and be at all 
times not only ready, but anxious to go to our 
division meetings and take the same interest in 
them that we would in any other business that we 
might have money invested in. There is another 
question which I would again like to call your at- 
tention to. That is, insurahce. I very often feel 
pained to think that with all the lessons we have 
had in the past, that there are still members of 
onr beloved Order who will go on from day to day 
and neglect so important a matter. I was called 
upon a short time ago to take charge of the burial 
of one of the brothers of our Order. He carried 
no insurance. Some one said to me that it was 
not necessary, as the brother had no one depend- 
ing upon himself. Now if there are any brothers 
who are of that same opinion, thinking because 
they have no one directly dependent upon them 
that it is not necessary for them to protect them- 
selves by insurance, I think by a few words I 
can drive such erroneous thoughts forever from 
their minds. My young and single friends, allow 
me to say to you, that while to-day you and I may 
be in perfect health and with prospects of a long 
life before us, that to-morrow, from some unfor- 
seen cause, we, like the brother I spoke of, may 
be taken suddenly sick and lie upon the bed of 
affliction for days, perhaps weeks or months, our 
funds run out, we have no insurance; finally we 
lie down and die with a consciousness that we 
have not done justice to ourselves, to our friends, 
or to the brothers of the Order. We know that 
we have left, perhaps, doctor bills amounting to 
several hundred dollars, nurse bills, and then we 
must be buried. My brothers, with all serious- 
uess, is this not an injustice, not only to your- 
selves, but to your brothers when they must be 
called on to bear the expense that a little fore- 
thought and consideration on your part would 
have made you independent of by carrying $1000 
insurance? Do you ever give it a serious thought? 
Do you not know that one drink of whisky, one 
agar a day less, or if you are in the habit of riding 
a few blocks several times a day on street cars, by 
walking two or three blocks, would be sufficient 
money to insure you against all possible chance 
of being a burden upon, your friends or upon the 
brothers of the Order. Think of it. Ten cents 
a day will carry $3000 insurance. Can we afford 
to let such an investment as this go by? Right 
here I want to say a few words to the wives and 
mothers, the sisters and daughters of the conduc- 
tors. Will you not give us your aid and assist- 
ance in this, to you, all important matter? Will 


you not urge upon your husbands, sons and 
brothers, and not only urge, but compel them to 
be insured? Will you not give it consideration 
enough to watch and see that they do not lapse 
by non-payment of assessments? Remember that 
the forgetfulness of so vital a question as this, for 
a day, may at some future time, cost you possible 
means of support for years. Again, brothers, it 
is beginning to get time for us to think of what 
questions we wish to have brought before our 
next Grand Division that meets in Toledo, in May, 
1893. Give us your assistance; come to the di- 
vision. If you see anything that is wrong in the 
laws of our Order as they now stand, get up and 
speak of it. Let us discuss the questions so that 
whoever may be delegates to our next Grand 
Division will be thoroughly acquainted with the 
wishes of the brothers of the several divisions of 
the Order. Twice in the past year our division 
has been called upon to mourn the loss of a worthy 
brother. Brother Unkefer, who is a well known 
member of our Order, having been present in 
several Grand Divisions, has passed from among 
us. I wish to say right here that the brother was 
one of the kind that I have the deepest respect 
and love for. He remembered his family and 
his friends to the last moment of his life, and left 
an insurance in our beloved order of $3,000. Is 
this not an example worthy of being copied by 
our brothers? 

Hoping that I have not taken up too much of 
your space, and that you will give this a place in 
The Conductor, I will close by extending to all 
brothers of the Order an invitation to visit our 
division whenever passing through Kansas City, 

I am Yours in P. F., 

W. Welch. 


Jenness Miller Illustrated Monthly For Novem- 
ber, Gives up the first page of the issue to a hand- 
some and life-like picture of Mrs. Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett. A sketch of the life of this enter- 
taining woman accompanies it. Besides this 
there are a score of other features of interest to 
women and the home, stories, poetry and useful 
hints for young housekeepers. Each new sub- 
scriber to Jenness Miller Illustratod Monthly 
)$i.co a year) is presented with Mabel Jenness' 
"Physcial Culture,” a handsomely illustrated 
book. 


The secretary of El Capitan Division No. 115 
reports that a man claiming to be F. M. Wallace, 
and a member of New York City Division No. 
54, and holding a current division card, victimized 
a number of people in San Francisco by worth- 
less drafts and one Brother by means' of a stolen 
promisory note. The records of this office show 
that Division 54 has no member by the name of 
Wallace, and there is no F. M. Wallace who is a 
member of any division of the Order. The man 
is either an imposter or an expelled member travel- 
ing under an alias. No division card has been is- 
sued for F. M. Wallace, and if this man possessed 
one the name has been altered. He is described as a 
man about 28 to 30 years of age, light complexion, 
blue or grey eyes and weighing about 145 to 150. 
Later information leads us to believe the man is 
F. H. Crawford, a suspended memberjof Div. 54. 
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Georgia Railroad Company. 

General Manager’s Office, ) 
Augusta, Ga., Oct. i, 1890. J 
Mr. S. H. Hemphill , Superintendent Georgia Rail- 
road, Augusta, Ga.: 

Dear Sir: — On and after this date, and until 
further notice, you will please adopt the following 
schedule of rates for conductors and train hands 
in the service of the Georgia Railroad, the Gaines- 
ville, Jefferson & Southern and the Union Point 
& White Plains Railroads: 

MAIN LINE, GEORGIA RAILROAD. 

First — Passenger Conductors (through trains, 
Augusta and Atlanta), ninety (90) dollars per 
month. 

Conductors way freight, eighty (80) dollars per 
month. 

Conductors through freight, seventy-five (75) 
dollars per month. 

Conductors trains Nos. 25 and 26, seventy-five 
(75) dollars per month. 

Conductors Covington Accommodation, seventy- 
five (75) dollars per month. 

Conductors Harlem Accommodation, fifty (50) 
dollars per month. 

Conductors work trains, eighty (80) dollars per 
month. 

Train hands, (through passenger trains, Augusta 
and Atlanta), forty (40) dollars per month. 

Train hands way freight, first train hand, forty 
(40) dollars; second, thirty (30) dollars per month. 

Train hands through freight, first train hand, 
forty (40) dollars; second, thirty (30) dollars per 
month, 

Train hands Covingtom Accommodation, first 
train hand, thirty-seven dollars and fifty cents 
(37- 5°) > second, twenty-five (25) dollars per month. 

Train hands Harlem Accommodation, twenty- 
five dollars per month. 

Train hands work trains, thirty-five (35) dollars 
per month. 

Watchmen and telegraph operators, work trains, 
forty (40) dollars per month. 

Conductors and train hands on Macon, Wash- 


ington and Athens Branch lines, and on the 
Gainesville, Jefferson & Southern, and the Union 
Point & White Plains Railroads, will be paid the 
same as at present. 

Second — Pay for overtime, as follows, will be 
allowed to conductors and train hands on main and 
branch lines, including the Gainesville, Jefferson 
& Southern, and the Union Point & White Plains 
Railroads: 

Conductors of Passenger trains, freight trains, 
and mixed trains, will be paid for overtime at the 
rate of twenty (20) cents per hour. Overtime will 
be paid for all time over twelve (12) hoars consecu- 
tive duty, except on schedules where the time ao 
duty is in excess of twelve (12) hours. On tbatt 
trains, viz., where the schedule time is more 
than twelve hours, overtime will be oompotep 
from the arriving time of train at destination. 
No overtime will be allowed for the first two 
(2) hours delay, but if the delay exceeds two (2) 
hours, then the first two hours will be included. 

Third — Train hands of passenger trains, freight 
trains and mixed trains, will be paid for overtime 
at the rate of ten (10) cents per hour. Overtime 
for train hands to be determined as conductors' 
overtime. 

Fourth — Conductors and train hands of work 
trains will be paid (20) and ten (10) cents per 
hour respectively, for overtime made at wrecks, 
or by special orders of superior officers. 

Fifth — Except in cases of emergency, the pres- 
ent practice will be observed of not requiring 
conductors and train hands tc run over two nights 
in succession on main line trains. Reasonable rest 
will be allowed at Atlanta. The circumstances 
are such that we cannot be governed by any ar- 
bitrary rules. 

Sixth — Conductors and train hands of passen- 
ger trains, will, as heretofore, furnish their own 
uniforms. 

Seventh — Conductors or train hands who get 
into trouble, shall have a speedy, fair and imper- 
tial trial, and will be allowed to be present in 
person to hear the evidence. If a conductor or 
train hand is reinstated after being suspended for 
investigation, he shall receive full pay for time 
lost. 

Eighth — Conductors and train hands traveling 
oyer the road on company’s business shall receive 
full pay, and while attending court will be allowed 
one (1) dollar per day for personal expenses. 

Very respectfully, 

J. W. Green. 

General Manager. 
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Our readers who write to any of the firms advertising in these columns are requested to mention 

The Railway Conductor. 

WM. P. DANIELS, Editor and Manager. 

W. N. GATES, Advertising Manager, 99 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, O. 


THE COLUMBIAN STRIKE. 

“Keep watch and ward.kee'p watch and ward lest thou 

shall prove their tool. 

For often a man’s own angry pride is cap and bells for a 

fool.” 

It is truly unfortunate that organizations must 
contend with foes within as well as without, and 
among the foes within are many who really mean 
to be and think they are friends. Truly organiza- 
tions may pray to be delivered from some of their 
friends, and when the dead poet laureate wrote 
the words we quote above, he wrote a truth that 
must be recognized by all fair and reasonable 
men who have to do with labor organization. 

A disappointed switchman in Buffalo, whether 
from a desire to magnify himself or from an 
honest belief in the truth of what he said, has in- 
flicted a great injury upon all organizations of 
railway employes, and if newspaper reports are to 
be credited, a committee representing the mem- 
bers of an organization that claims to be one of 
the most conservative in existence, has added 
materially to that injury. 

There has been for the past six weeks, much 
talk in the newspapers of the strike for which 
railway organizations are preparing during the 
Colombian exposition, and the great metropolitan 
dailies have stated with becoming gravity and an 
assumption of knowledge from the "inside," that 
all of the organizations were keeping very quiet 
jost now; that all are holding their members in 
check, and bending all their energies to prepare 
for a monster strike during the exposition, before 
which all the strikes in the history of the world 
combined would pale into insignificance. 

This sort of newspaper talk of itself, would do 
little harm, and might as well occupy the time of 
penny-a-liners as anything else, were it not for 
the fact that mistaken or pretended friends give 
color to it, and incline the public and railway 
officers to credit the reports. So far as we are 
able to learn, the whole thing originated with a 
Buffalo switchman, who is denounced by The 
Switchman's Journal, and who told a Buffalo re- 
porter that the switchmen would "get even" dur- 
ing the world’s fair, and that the reason the 
other organizations would not join in the Buffalo 
strike was because they wished to wait for the 
coming opportunity. This was heralded to the 
world through the press associations, and imag- 
inative reporters in the metropolitan railway cen- 


ters immediately proceeded to procure corrobora- 
tive evidence, and the gentlemen are now pre- 
pared to prove, to their own satisfaction, the ex- 
istence of a gigantic conspiracy on the part of 
railway organizations to stop railway traffic dur- 
ing the exposition, unless exhorbitant demands 
are acceded to by the companies. All this would 
have been comparatively harmless, but we now 
find committees representing the members of the 
B. of L. E., and the B. of L. F., employed on 
the "Lake Shore," making a proposition to agree 
not to strike under any circumstances during the 
world’s fair, if the company will accede to their 
request for an increase of pay now. This aston- 
ishing intelligence comes to us in two Cleveland 
papers, and it is distinctly stated that the proposi- 
tion came from the committees representing the 
men. The officers of the company accepted it, 
and such a contract was entered into. That there 
are members of all the organizations who would 
favor such a strike during the fair, it would, of 
course be folly to attempt to deny, as we have evi- 
dence at hand almost every day, that some men 
are ready to engage in foolish and needless 
strikes at any time, but that there are any very great 
number who would countenance any such an 
insane scheme is too preposterous for belief, as 
every sober-minded employ^ very well knows, 
but with the record of causeless strikes to be 
charged up against us, it is perhaps not surprising 
that railway officers should feel uneasy, when 
responsible committees virtually say to them that 
preparation is being made for just such a strike, 
but "we are ready to be hired to keep out." We 
can hardly credit the published reports, and if 
they are not true, those interested owe it to them- 
selves to immediately and emphatically put the 
label of falsehood on the report; if true, it seems 
to us that there can be but one course open to 
the organizations of which they are members. 
We sincerely trust the report is unfounded, and 
that no such blow has been delivered to railway 
organization in the house of its friends. The 
public and the railway companies may rest as- 
sured, that there is to be no general strike during 
the exposition, nor at any other time, so far as 
any member of any railway organization knows 
anything of the future. We firmly believe that 
no preparations are being made by any organiza- 
tion for anything of the kind, and we speak with 
authority, so far as the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors is concerned, and it certainly will make 
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no attempt to take any advantage of the necessi- 
ties of the railway companies at that time, but on 
the contrary will as it has in the past, endeavor 
to be just and fair to the public and the railways 
as well as to its own members and other employes. 
We might perhaps be assuming too much to say 
that there would be no strike during the next 
eighteen months unless the employes are driven 
into it by unusual conditions, for members of 
organizations will strike some times in violation 
of law, advice and everything else, but we do not 
assume too much when we say there will be no 
strike authorized by any of the railway organiza- 
tions during that time without good and sufficient 
cause, for we are firm in the belief that even the 
O. of R. T., which, with the usual zeal of a new con- 
vert, (and which we are proud to say was not ex- 
hibited by the O. of R. €,,) seems to be making 
an effort to out Herod Herod in this direction, 
will appreciate the utter folly of any attempt to 
discommode the public at such a time, and the 
fact that it would mean the utter and complete 
annihilation of all of our organizations, and we 
believe they will oppose any such suicidal action. 


THE ROCK ISLAND STRIKE. 

Later information in regard to the strike of the 
telegraphers seems to indicate that of all the re- 
cent blunders of that organization and its mem- 
bers, this is the most egregious. Grand Chief 
Ramsey stated as a reason for the strike, that the 
Rock Island refused to recognize the O. of R. T., 
or any other organization. Bro. Ramsey was cer- 
tainly very wide of the mark and must have been 
grossly deceived by the committee which reported 
td him, and certainly could not have seen a copy 
of the verbatim report of the interview between 
the committee and the Rock Island officers. The 
Conductor is able to state, not alone from the 
copy of this interview, which is in its possession, 
but on the very best authority in addition, that 
the officers of the Rock Island did not refuse to 
recognize the O. of R. T., nor any other organi- 
zation, nor do they now refuse to recognize them. 
The position of the company is almost exactly 
that of the Order of Railway Conductors. They 
wish first, to be assured that the committee ac- 
tually represent a majority of the employes for 
whom they seek to act, and they wish to make a 
settlement with the committee without the inter- 
vention of any other if possible. This is the po- 
sition of the Order, and its laws require that a 
committee must consist of employes of the road 
they represent, and must first endeavor to make a 
settlement of any matter before a grand officer 
will have anything to do with it. If any com- 
mittee and the company fail to agree, the Rock 
Island officers will meet and endeavor to settle 
any difference with the authorized representative 
of the organization of which the committee are 
members. The question of a recognition of the 
organization did not come up at all in the O. of R. 
T. matter. Out of 575 telegraph operators, the 
company had the assurance from over 300 that 
the committee did not represent them, and for 
this reason Mr. St. John declined to discuss the 
matter of a schedule with them until they repre- 
sented d majority. As to the method by which 
the signatures were obtained, we are of course 
ignorant; it is claimed by the officers that many 


came spontaneously and that others were procured 
by the solicitation of other operators and agents; 
the committee hint that they were procured by 
intimidation and threats of dismissal, but even if 
this be true, it- does not alter the fact that the 
committee were in an untenable position, and if 
the company had succeeded in disorganizing their 
members on the road, the only way for them to 
do is to make the best of it and wait until they 
could reorganize and get a backing from their 
membership that could not be intimidated. In- 
stead of making the best of it as other organiza- 
tions have done, they made a bad matter worse by 
ordering a strike where but a small per cent of 
their own members obeyed the call. On one 
division, out of seventy operators, but fifteen went 
out, and while this may be an exceptional di- 
vision, it is a fact that much less than a majority 
on the system obeyed the call. It does not pay a 
labor organization to seriously wound itself in or- 
der to inflict a little injury upon a railway com- 
pany, and the O. of R. T. are simply endeavoring 
to punish the Rook Islahd road for what its own 
weak members have done, and in attempting to 
do this, it injures not only itself but other organi- 
zations as well. Certainly the experience of the 
past few months demonstrates the absolute neces- 
sity of some restraining power that shall prevent 
strikes of this character by the O. of R. T., 
and the adoption of the conservative policy 
of the older organizations. . We regret the 
necessity that appears to us to call for caustic 
language in regard to those with whom we 
would much prefer to agree and whom we would 
be glad to commend, but we believe the truth of 
what we say will be appreciated sooner or later 
by those we are forced to criticise. 


H. E. Wills, a widely known member of the B. 
of L. E., an old time employ^ of the B., C. R. & 
N. and C. & N. W. railways, is presented by his 
friends and the railway employes of the northern 
district of Iowa as a candidate for U. S. Marshal. 
Circumstances compelled the writer to oppose 
Brother Wills when he was a candidate for rail- 
way commissioner a few years ago, but we are 
very glad to state that those circumstances have 
so changed that The Conductor can heartily 
and sincerely give him its support, and we sin- 
cerely hope that the employes of the district will 
unite, to a man, in his favor, not only because 
we believe that some recognition is due the rail- 
way employes, but because it will also aid in 
furthering the era of good-will and fraternal 
fellowship between the organizations. From a 
personal acquaintance and warm friendship with 
Wills for a period of twenty years, a friendship, 
too, that was not interrupted by the "differences’' 
of a few years ago, we can conscienciously say 
that he is thoroughly fitted for the duties of the 
position. 

V 

Of the many publications for the young folks, 
none surpass and but few equal The Youth's Com- 
panion, which weekly gladdens the hearts of 
hundreds of thousands of children, and it is not 
an exaggeration to say "hundreds of thousands,” 
for its circulation is above the hundred thousand 
mark. Note the advertisement in this number 
and send for sample copy. 
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* STANNARD’S CAB SEAT. 



We illustrate herewith, a cab seat that only 
needs to be seen to be appreciated by those who 
ride the iron horse, and those who give it a trial 
once will stand up rather than use any other. 
This seat is the invention of E. M. Stannard, and 
is manufactured by Stannard & White at Appie- 
ton, Wis. It is made as shown in the cut, with 
an arm and an adjustable back, or without the 
arm and with a stationary back. These seats are 
not only a fine thing for the boys in front, but 
they make an excellent window seat for the “ca- 
boose” or “way-car,” and the brakeman or con- 
ductor who “stands on his knees” to watch the 
train, will find that one of these seats placed on 
top of the ordinary way-car seat will be just the 
thing, and afford a vast amount of comfort. To 
our lady readers we would suggest that one of 
these seats will make as fine a Christmas or New 
Year’s present as almost anything you can 
think of. A request to the firm will bring you a 
descriptive catalogue with prices. 


J. Puffenberger, F. A. E. of Division No. 104, 
of the B. of L. E., is a candidate for appointment 
as U. S. Supervisor of boiler inspection, and has 
the unanimous endorsement of his division, as 
well as many of the employes of New York state. 
He is a resident of Middletown, N. Y., and should 
receive the support of members of the Order in 
that state, for his straightforward course in sup- 
porting Brother Weisz for railway commissioner, 
and in favor of his efforts to influence the mem- 
bers of the B. of L. E. to faithfully carry out their 
agreement in regard to the matter. We trust 
Brother Puffenberger may be successful, and 
The Conductor is glad to give him its endorse- 
ment. So far as we know, he is the only railway 
employ^ who seeks the place. 


Among our new advertisers, there are none who 
make more advantageous offers than the Home- 
Maker Publishing Co. They will sell you an 
excellent monthly magazine, that is worth every 
cent of the price, for two dollars, and give you a 
full set ot Dickens, or your choice of several 
other works. Read their offer on another page. 


THE BEAUTIES OF SENIORITY ILLUS- 
TRATED. 

The Locomotive Engineering says: “A fireman 
on the Southern Pacific, writing from California, 
says that the practice is rigidly followed there of 
promoting firemen by seniority and that there is 
no inclination among the men Ho learn anything 
about the locomotive or its attachments to make 
themselves efficient when called upon to take 
charge of an engine. He cites several anecdote, 
illustrating the ridiculous ignorance about the 
business of men who were put in charge of loco- 
motives. If the letter is true the most ignorant 
man has as good a. prospect for advancement on 
the Southern Pacific as the man who labors to ac- 
quire information about the business. The su- 
preme power for promotion is the determination 
to wait. This is not the only road where staying 
qualities are the most valuable. 


In a somewhat lengthy article in the Switch- 
men's Journal for December, Brother Sweeney 
says in reference to our “Who Are The Traitors?” 
in the October Conductor, that “the implied 
charge of The Conductor” was “that the switch- 
men were the real traitors.” We do not think 
there is ground for any such inference, and we 
certainly disclaim any intention of making any 
such charge against the switchmen, their associa- 
tion or their grand officers. When we criticise 
the switchmen we shall do so in language that 
will not be misunderstood and we readily acqui- 
esce in Brother Sweeney’s claim that the switch- 
men are ever ready to strike, whether it be for 
themselves or in aid of some one else; if it is 
Brother Sweeney’s opinion that it is “treachery" 
for the officers of any organization to decline to 
violate their own laws in an endeavor to prop a 
cause already lost in obedience to a “higher law” 
which would require them to commit suicide be- 
cause some one else had done so, he is welcome 
to it, but we do not care to discuss the question. 
We do, however, wish to say that in the face of 
other, and we believe reliable information, we 
must decline to accept his statement that 
the rank and file of pther organizations were 
anxious to engage in the Buffalo strike. 


John Chesnut, of Martinsburg, W. Va., an- 
nounces to a waiting public that he has the best, 
simplest and cheapest automatic coupler in exist- 
ence. His description, without cuts, does not 
give a very clear idea of what the coupler is and 
the waiting public will be inclined to take his sur- 
name in vain rather than accept his statement that 
the “Chesnut” is the best. 


The Conductor enjoyed a pleasant call from 
Brother G. W. Greenwood, an old fellow-em- 
ploy£ on the B., C. R. & N. railway, now with 
the A. & P. Brother Greenwood was a delegate 
to the late B. of L. F. convention, representing 
the lodge at Winslow, Ariz., and is a member of 
the special committee on federation appointed by 
the convention. 


Brother A. G. Bentley, of Division No. 35, fell 
from his train and was killed, making the third 
member of that division who met death by acci- 
dent within a few days. Brother Bentley was a 
member of the benefit department. 
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Howard Pyle contributes to the Christmas St. 
Nicholas a story of Revolutionary days. It illus- 
trates with pen and pencil how “Beniah Stidham” 
succeeded in shooting an unfortunate Hessian, 
and then returned to civilian life. The frontis- 
piece and text-pictures are marvels of suggestive 
illustration. 

The Century for December falls into the current 
of the Christmas feeling with a number of features. 
First of all, it has a beautiful and appropriate spe- 
cial cover. In addition to this there are five full- 
page engravings of pictures by American artists 
on religious themes, Desides a frontispiece of a 
beautiful “Madona and Child” by Dagnan-Bou- 
veret, one of the choicest of the French artists 
and a leader in the tendency to revive the Christ- 
ian sentiment in art. The American artists thus 
contributing are Simmons, Du Mond, Thayer, 
Miss Macomber, and Blashfield, the representa- 
tive of the last being his Salon picture of 1892, 
“Ringing the Christmas Bells.” There are 
several poems and stories reflecting the Christmas 
feeling, and more or less relating to the holiday. 

Outing for December opens with “A Rogue 
Elephant; or a chapter of Wild sport in Ceylon,” 
by F. Fitz Roy Dixon, in which the author gives 
a lively description of the murderous freaks of a 
thoroughly dangurous “rogue,” winding up with 
the shooting of the brute. The article is finely 
illustrated. • 

In view of the fact that Sir Edwin Arnold will 
very likely be the next poet-laureate, one turns 
with interest to his most entertaining article in 
the December Cosmopoli.an on a “Japanese Wat- 
tering Place.” The same number contains seven 
portraits of Tennyson and interesting news of 
late home and surroundings. Thos. Gorman has 
penetrated the mysteries of the silent trappists’ 
monastery with a profane kodak; Murat Halssead 
discusses "Varieties of American Journalism;” 
Herrmann throws ' 'Sight on the Black Art” and 
Theodore Roosevelt and Maurice Thompson 
each contribute interesting articles. 

The Christmas number of Scribner's Maga- 
zine is made notable by the great richnes, and 
variety of its illustrations, including a novelty in 
magazine pictures — a colored frontispiece — re- 
producing in fac-simile the rich effect of a water- 
color painting, made for this magazine by L. 
Marchetti. The literary quality of the number 
is indicated by the distinguished list of contribu- 
lors, including such names as Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, Archibald Forbes, Geo.W. Cable, Frank 


D. Millet, H. H. Boyesen, Octave Thanet, Geo. 
A. Hibbard, Will H. Low, and Kenyon Cox. 

The December Wide Awake is a true Christmas 
number. It has the full Christmas flavor, from 
the briliantly colored frontispiece that opens 
it to the fantastic flower piece that ends it. On 
the opening reading page a smoking plum-pnd- 
ding, holly decorated, sends its grateful steam 
in a mass of tint over the whole page, and serves 
as the initial to Margaret Sidney’s quaint ode 
“To the One, Whoever He Be,” who discovered 
the toothsome plum-pudding. 

The Home-Maker magazine is the only high- 
class magazine published in America at $2.00 per 
year; 20 cents a number. Good for the whole 
family. It satisfies the active intelligence of 
women. It is, “Gail Hamilton” says, “the best 
union of the practicable with the intellectual of 
all magazines.” The Home-Maker is the ordinary 
magazine size, and contains each month nearly 
100 pages. Its departments are: Literary, Home, 
Art, Household, Fashions, Topics of the Time, 
Correspondence and Queries, etc. 

Address the Home-Maker Company, No. 36 
Union Square, New York. 

The S. Louis Chronicle has a department devoted 
to woman's interests under the class head, ' 'The 
Better Half/' The editor has devised a novel 
method of finding out what pleases the women. 
He has offered as a prize a trip to St. Louis and 
a three days round of sight seeing during Christ- 
mas week to the young lady living outside of St. 
Louis, who sends him the bfest suggestion for the 
improvement of this “Better Half” department. 
The competitors must send in their ideas before 
December 1st and the result will be 'announced 
on December 17th. 

The winner will be chaperoned by a cultured 
lady during her stay in St. Louis, and the pro- 
gramme of her entertaiument will be made up to 
suit her tastes. It will include all the sights of a 
great city, — the theatres before and behind the 
scenes, public and private balls, etc. All of her 
expenses will be borne by The Chronicle. 

The December number of Jenness Miller Illus- 
trated Monthly contains many special features, 
some pertaining to Christmastide. Mrs. Jenness 
Miller has three pages of matter about dress, 
books, and chat particularly interesting to women 
and young girls. There are numerous timely 
articles of interest to the housewife. Miss Mabel 
Jenness' sterling book on Physical Culture is still 
given as a premium to subscribers. Price, $1.00, 
with premium. 
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Died — On the evening of November 25th, 
while in the discharge of his duty, Brother A. 
G. Bentley, of North Platte Division No. 35. 
Bro. Bentley, who was employed as a conduc- 
tor by the Union Pacific, had orders to meet 
another train at Sheldon. On arrival there, 
an order signal was displayed, and the en- 
gineer, on inquiry, was told that the signal was 
for another train. Evidently forgetting the 
meeting order, he regained his engine and 
started to pull out. The conductor, who was 
on his way to the office, gave repeated signals 
to stop but they were unnoticed, and the speed 
of the train increased. Finding the signals of 
no avail, Bro. Bentlev wpnt between the car9 
to apply the air brake, and before the train 
stopped, was a mangled corpse, undoubtedly 
having slipped on the icy track and fell under 
the wheels. His life was sacrificed to save a 
probable collision. Resolutions in memory of 
Bro. Bentley were adopted by the division. 

9 olan« 

By the untimely death of Brother John Dolan, 
Belle Plain Division No. 228, loses a steadfast 
and energetic member whose devotion to the 
Order was unsurpassed by any. The division 
adopted resolutions of respect to his memory 
and* extended thanks to Delta Division No. 86 
for their kind assistance. 

IFoWtam. 

Died, December 1st, after severe suffering for 
some days from typhoid pneumonia, Brothef 
James Folsom, of Boone Division No. 34. 
Brother Folsom was an old and reliable em- 
ploye of the C. & N. W. railway, formerly a 
passenger conductor, but for the past few 
months out of the service. With a kindly 
heart extending charity and brotherly love to 
others, his death will leave a vacancy in the 
division, and his loss will be felt by many 
friends. 

golton. 

Died, at Eagle Grove, October 27th, Hannah 
Holton, wife of Brother Frank Holton, of 
Eagle Grove Division No. 164. The cause of 
the death of Mrs. Holton was consumption, 
from which she had suffered for the past year. 


She leaves besides her husband, a daughter 
three years of age. The division adopted res- 
olutions of regret and expressing sympathy for 
the bereaved husband and orphan child. They 
wish, also, to extend sincere thanks to Super- 
intendent Hughes for kindly placing a special 
train at their disposal on the occasion of the 
funeral. 

fleeter* 

By one of those awful dispensations of Provi- 
dence which are beyond the understanding of 
the human mind, Brother J. W. Keeler, of 
North Platte Division No. 35, lost his life. Bro. 
Keeler’s train was on a side-track waiting for 
a fast express, but by some unaccountable 
oversight, a switch was left open and the ex- 
press crashed into the freight on the side- 
track, and in an instant three lives were ex- 
tinguished, Bro. Keeler being one of the vic- 
tims, and two others injured so severely that 
death came soon as a welcome release from 
suffering. 

Jfottarb, 

Brother John Leonard, of St. Paul Division 
No. 40, met his death in the discharge of his 
duty on the western division of the Northern 
Pacific. Bro. Leonard was a charter member 
of the division, and one of its staunchest and 
most reliable members, a personal friend of 
the writer, and The Conductor joins with the 
division in its expression of sorrow for his un- 
timely death and sympathy with the loved 
ones left behind. 

Ijfctbrclanfe. 

On the ill-fated train conducted by Bro. 
Keeler, waiting at Alda, Neb., into which 
crashed the fast express on account of a mis- 
placed switch, Bro. W. G. Sutherland, of 
North Platte Division No. 35, was employed as 
a brakemen. He was caught in the wreck and 
several hours elapsed before he could be ex- 
tricated, and was so badly scalded that death 
came to his relief a short time after being re- 
leased. While enduring the agony of being 
slowly scalded to death, Bro. Sutherland 
calmly conversed with those around him, ar- 
ranged his worldly affairs and gave loving 
messages for those he was never to greet again 
on this side of eternity, and “amid the ruins 
of a wrecked train and the shriek of escaping 
steam," composed himself for the final jour- 
ney. “Let us hope that for him it was but the 
opening of the door to life eternal, and hap- 
piness ineffable, beyond the dark river." 
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Bros. £. D. Batchelder, H. £. Epstine and P. 
F. Rhodes have our thanks for back numbers of 
The Conductor. 

*#* 

We present a number of new advertisements 
this month and we bespeak yonr attention for 
them. 

* * 

The secretary of Denver Division No. 44 wishes 
to learn the addresses of George C. Davis, E. J. 
Burns and E. A. Sayre 

* * 

# 

The secretary of Lone Star Division desires 
Brother Dan A. Young, of that division, to cor- 
respond with him immediately. 

V 

A. J. Hogan, Box 532, Missoula, Mont., de- 
sires to know the address of L. L. Hiller, form- 
erly a dispatcher on the Montana Central. 

V 

Say, Dan, where’s the "red paint” and the "bon 
fire?" Among the recent announcements, we 
note the resignation of the U. P, auditor of pas- 
senger accounts. 

V 

November 23d the divisions of the Order, 
the B. L. F. and the B. of R. T., at Creston, 
gave a union ball that proved a grand success. 
Thanks for the kindly remembrance of The 

Conductor. 

V 

Brother J. W. Metcalf, past chief conductor of 
Wasatch Division No. 124, was re-elected mar- 
shal of Ogaen at the recent election, a place that 
he has successfully filled for the past two or three 
years. 

V 

Brother M. C. Whitcomb, the energetic chief 
of Division No. 301, represents the Railway Em- 
ployes Industrial Banking Union, at Seymour, 
Ind., and the company are to be congratulated on 
securing the services of such an agent. 

* 

* * 

The R’y Y. M. C. A. at 361 Madison avenue, 
New York, gave an elegant Thanksgiving dinner 
to its members and favored The Conductor with 
an invitation. In order to accommodate as many 
as possible, the table was spread from 11:30 a. m. 
to 10:00 p. m. 

* * 

* 

Division 26 at Atcheson, Kansas, 58 at Kansas 
City, Mo., and 137 at Osawatomie, Kansas, 
adopted resolutions expressing their sense of the 
loss the employes of the Missouri Pacific have 
sustained in the death of Jay Gould, but copies 
were received too late for this number. 


Among those divisions that do not propose to 
be found at the rear end of the procession, is 
Minneapolis, No. 117, which jat a recent meeting 
conferred the first degree on six candidates and 
the second on eight. 

V 

Unless the National Federaiionist and the re- 
cently revived Railway Service Gazette and Rail- 
roader are received soon we shall be forced to the 
conclusion that they have succumbed to the ad- 
versities of an unkind world. 

# # 

# 

Thanksgiving night the members of Divisioo 
No. 246, at Wymore, Neb., with their friends, 
enjoyed themselves and made time pass happily 
for their guests at their third annual ball. As 
usual they remembered ye editor. 

# # 

# 

One of the neatest specimens of the art pre 
servative that has recently reached us comes fno 
Chapman Division No. 45 of the Order and Gdtito 
Rule Division No. 21 of the Auxiliary atO» 
onta, N. Y. , and announces their sixth annualhl, 
which occurred October 27. It was a combat 
success in every way. 

# * 

# 

The Conductor was kindly^ remembered by 
the members of St . Louis Division No. n, of the 
Ladies Auxiliary, and received a cordial invitation 
to be present on the occasion of their first annual 
ball, December 14. The favor was highly ap- 
preciated and we regret our inability to accept 

V 

The Railway Nezus- Reporter announces a mam- 
moth holiday edition of that enterprising paper. 
Brother Honin has demonstrated that he knows 
how to make a success of a special edition and 
we expect the coming holiday number will eclipse 
all former efforts. 


December 13th was set aside by the A. F. L. is 
Homestead day and all members were requested 
to contribute some portion of that day's earnings 
for the relief of the Homestead strikers. The 
cause is a worthy one and we hope a material 
amount was received. There is saia to be mncfa 
suffering and deprivation among the strikers. 

* * 

* 

The writer has a very warm spot in his heart 
for Pike's Peak Division No. 244, in remembrance 
of the kindly welcome given him on the occasion 
of their organization, and is indebted to members 
of the division for numerous courtesies since; 
hence, the fact that he could not enjoy with them 
their second annual , ball, which was given De- 
cember 8th, was a cause for unusual regret. 
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The "Aztecs" will endeavor to enjoy them- 
selves December 22, and will also make it pleas- 
ant for any of their friends who attend their first 
annual ball at Williams, Ariz. From a pretty 
general acquaintance with the members of Divi- 
sion No. 85, we can assure all an enjoyable even- 
ing. 
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North Star Division No. 47, of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, bade us come and lunch and dance 
with them, December 7, and a vivid recollection 
< f the hospitality and generosity of the Winni- 
peg's to the trio of "foreigners" who sojourned 
with them a short time last fall, made the temp- 
tatiqn to obey the order almost irresistible. 


Irish Sbttbr Puppies. — Charles K. Farmer, 
late agent C. W. & M. R'y and U. S. express, at 
Hartman, Mich., has sold his stock to railroad and 
expressmen all over the United States. The 
hunting quality of his dogs have given universal 
satisfaction. Mention Thb Conductor if you 
want to buy one cheap. 


The railroad telegraphers keep bobbing up to 
the surface like a cork soused under water. The 
telegraphers are slowly getting back where they 
were before the general and disastrous strike of 
their order a few years ago. If they will not try 
to reach that point by one great leap they can 
safely count on the public helping them. — St. 
Lotus C hi onicle. 


Have you renewed your subscription yet? If 
not, please do so immediately and send a couple or 
more new subscriptions with your own. There 
are thousands of conductors and additional thou- 
sands of other employes who only need to be 
asked to subcsribe and there is nothing that will 
advance the interests and growth of the Order 
faster than to induce conductors who are not 
members to read The Railway Conductor. 


The Railway News- Reporter thinks it folly to 
criticise past strikes and suggests that attention be 
turned to the means of preventing them in the fu- 
ture. It is by experience that organizations as 
well as individuals must learn, and it seems to us 
that there is opportunity for all to learn wisdom 
by the errors of one, if those errors be faithfully 
pointed out. We trust, however, that Brother 
Honin will practice what he preaches to us and 
that we shall see no more criticisms of the ac- 
tions of organizations or their officers in the col- 
umns of The News- Reporter. 


The Conductor is requested to make inquiry 
for Brother F. H. Miller, a member of Division 
No. 102 and formerly a conductor on the G. R. 
& I. R’y. Brother Miller resigned his position 
about three months ago and left home on a busi- 
ness trip. October 27th he suddenly disappeared 
and since then no trace of him can be found and 
fears are entertained for his safety. He is about 
5 feet 9 inches in height, dark complexion, thin 
dark mustache quite long, is about 35 years of age, 
is a Royal Arch Mason, and has lost the first 
finger of his left hand. Any information in re- 
gard to him will relieve the anxiety of his dis- 
tracted family if sent to the Secretary of Division 
No. 102. 


The acquittal of Critchlow, the Homestead 
striker who was tried for murder, is a notable 
triumph for Messrs. Argo and Irwin, and while 
the failure of a wealthy corporation to convict him 
ought not to be a matter of congratulation, it nev- 
ertheless is. The prospect is, though, that the 
long list of prosecutions will be continued in the 
hope, probably, of tiring out the workmen, who 
have no millions to defend themselves with. 


We are glad to note the prosperity of members 
of the Order and among those who seem prosper- 
ous is our old friend Cal Millard, who has made 
money enough in one restaurant to enable him to 
purchase another, and he is now proprietor of 
"Tom's Chop House" at 113 South Halstead 
street, Chicago. Members of the Order and 
railway men generally who call on Cal, will meet 
with a hearty welcome. 


At Detroit Light Infantry Armory, Nov. 17, oc- 
curred a grand union ball given by the four or- 
ganizations of trainmen. We have no detailed 
account; but when any one of the organizations 
are fully competent to make a success of a mat- 
ter of this kind, there isn’t much question as to 
what the four combined can do. The Con- 
ductor is under obligations for a ' 'complment- 
ary" and we regret that we were unable to avail 
ourselves of it. 


Laboring men are uniting all over the country 
along industrial lines; they are also to some ex- 
tent organieed along financial lines, and we take 
pleasure in calling attention to the Railway Build- 
ing & Loan Association, of Minneapolis, Mmn., 
which was organized by a number of well-known 
railroad men, primarily for railroad men, and to 
furnish them an opportunity to invest a portion of 
their earnings where it would be safe and profit- 
able to them, and also to furnish a means for the 
building and owning of homes by those who de- 
sire to become their own landlords and cease pay- 
ing rent. This company has a good reputation 
for fair, honest dealing, and we recommend it to 
the Order. 

v 

The members of the railway organizations in 
New Jersey have organized a state legislative 
board and will present to the next legislature bills 
prohibiting corporations from interfering with 
the right of their employes to become members of 
organizations and from employing inexperienced 
and incompetent telegraph operators. While we 
do not think the enactment of such laws will re- 
sult in any particular' relief, because the corpora- 
tions will evade or disregard them as they have 
done in other states and as they are doing with 
other laws in New Jersey, the work of the board 
will be of great benefit in educating legislators, 
the public and the employes themselves to what 
is needed and what must be procured to be of any 
substantial benefit. 
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“Coming events which cast their shadows be- 
fore" are the balls to be given by Divisions Nos. 
103 at Indianapolis, December 29; 115 at Oakland, 
Cal., December 30; 222, at Chillicothe, Ills , De- 
cember 20; 235 at Freeport, Ills., January 2, and 
302 at Lafayette, Ind., December 30. The good 
brothers all remembered the proverbial impecu- 
niosity of The Conductor scribe and sent 
complimentaries, and their thoughtful courtesy is 
sincerely appreciated, although we shall be unable 
to accept any one of the invitations. 


W. Biker & Co's Breakfast Cocoa is a very 
comforting drink as the weather grows colder. 
One of its special merits, giving it a great advant- 
age over tea and coffee, is its heat-giving quality; 
it fortifies delicate constitutions against the cold, 
supplying an easily appropriated fuel for those in- 
ternal fires upon the adequate support of which 
health and happiness depend. W. Baker & Co's 
Breakfast Cocoa may therefore be especially com- 
mended as a morning drink, and many people 
who are liable to sleeplessness have found that a 
cup of it taken hot on going to bed brings a sound 
and refreshing sleep. It is absolutely pure, and 
it is soluble. Unlike the Dutch process, no alka- 
lies or other chemicals are used in its manufac- 
ture. 


The publishers of the Homestead , the weekly 
twenty-four page agricultural paper, of Des 
Moines, la., edited by a practical farmer, inform 
us that they frill send their paper from now until 
the first of January,/^ of charge, to every farmer 
in this county not already a subscriber, who will 
send his name and address, plainly written on a 
postal card to the Homestead Co., Des Moines, la. 
The copies will be absolutely free, and will be 
sent to any farmer to enable him to judge for 
himself of the merits of the Homesteaf as a paper 
devoted to his special interests. On the first of 
January the paper will be discontinued unless 
subscribed for in due form. 

* # 

* 

The January St. Nicholas will contain the 
opening paper in a series that magazine is to 
print on leading American cities, illustrated. In 
this article Col. T. W. Higginson describes Bos- 
ton in a way to interest boys and girls in the liter- 
ary history of that city. For future numbers of 
St. Nicholas , Dr. Lyman Abbott will write of 
Brooklyn, Edmund Clarence Stedman will de- 
scribe New York, and other famous residents of 
the different cities will describe them. 

"The Potted Princess" is the title of Rudyard 
Kipling’s East Indian fairy story which will ap- 
pear in the January St, Nicholas with Birch's 
illustrations. 

V 

The recent terrible collision at Alda, on the 
Union Pacific, caused by an open switch, resulted 
in the death of two engineers, two firemen, a con- 
ductor and a brakeman, both of the latter mem- 
bers of the Order, and both members of the 
benefit department. The coronor's jury decided 
that the dead conductor was solely responsible for 
the collision. A brakeman opened the switch and 


left it to make a coupling and supposed that the 
conductor would close it. That the conductor 
was partially responsible for not seeing that the 
switch was closed is true, as it was his duty to 
see that the brakemen performed their duties, yet 
circumstances often compel a conductor to trust 
to the brakemen in such matters. Whether this 
was the case at Alda or not we do not know, yet 
our ideas of railroading are that nothing could re- 
lieve Brakeman Welsh, who opened the switch . 
from the responsibility of closing it himself or 
personally seeing that it was closed. Brothers 
Keeler and Sutherland were members of Division 
No. 35, at North Platte. A light on the switch 
would undoubtedly have saved the collision and 
the lives of the emyloy£s. 


Business is alive to a great coming event, and 
preparations of all sorts for the Columbian Ex- 
position in 1893 are active and earnest. Just 
what is wanted of a unique kind has happily al- 
ready made its appearance, and we have before us 
"The Official Portfolio of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, " illustrated from Water Color Draw- 
ings. 

The Portfolio is a rare and beautiful exponent 
of the main architectural features of the great 
exposition at Chicago in 1893. The fourteen 
magnificent structures are faithfully exhibited, 
while the Birds-eye View gives a realistic glance 
at the lay of the grounds, with their prindpal 
buildings, lagoons, etc. The illustrations are ex- 
act reproductions, in water color effects, of the 
original drawings, made especially for this par- 
pose from the official plans, by America's best 
known water color artist, Charles Graham. 

A copy of this exceptionally fine production 
will be sent to any address upon receipt of 10 
cents in postage stamps, by the Charles A. Vog- 
eler Co., Baltimore, Md. 


As we write, the telegraphers who are members 
of the O. R. T., on the Rock Island system are 
out on a strike. If the strike is because the com- 
pany required members to withdraw from the or- 
ganization, as is claimed, it is a just one and 
should, and probably will, receive the support of 
the other organizations. If, on the other hand, 
as is claimed by the officers of the company, it is 
because the company refused to treat with them 
because the committee did not represent a major- 
ity of the telegraphers employed on the system, 
it is a very foolish and unadvised one, does not 
deserve and will not receive the support of other 
employes and will prove a failure and be another 
blow to railway organization. The telegraphers 
on the B , C. R. & N, were also ordered oat, but 
so far as can be learned not a single one obeyed. 
Laws which permit an officer of any organization 
to order the members to strike without the mem- 
bers themselves having an opportunity to decide, 
are radically wrong and any officer of any organi- 
zation who orders a strike without its first being 
approved by at least a majority of the members 
directly concerned, acts hastily and unwisely, and 
it is not surprising that the men employed on the 
B., C. R. & N. failed to obey the order, under 
the circumstances. We hope to have further in- 
formation before going to press. 
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When Writing to Advertisers Mention 
THE RAILWAY CONDUCTOR. 


For Scalded, Hands 
For Bruised Fingera 
For Chapped Hands 
For Sore Hands 
For Open Sores and Cuts 


Hotel Directory. 


The folio wi Dg In at Directory of the princi- 
pal Hotel In the place* named, and Conduc- 
tors may recommend them to the traveling 
public without hesitation. 


mONOTON, N. Be, CANADA. 

HOTEL BRUNSWICK. — Accommodating 200 guests. 
Ail modern conveniences. Geo. M. Sweeney. 

Feb. 93 Proprietor. 


T „ T vt WINNIPEG, MANITOBA. 

LELAND HOUSE. — Graduated Prices. Recently 
Furnished. The finest hotel in the northwest. Pure 
spring water. Corner City hall square, Main and Albert 
streets. W. D. Douglas & Co., Proprietors. Dec9? 


There is no such soothing and healing 
remedy as a simple wash with 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soup. 


It is suited for all the wants of Railroad 
men — as well as his wife or children — for 
the immediate relief of all Skin Troubles. 
It removes grease and dirt, yet heals at 
the same time. Your Druggist keeps it. 


Sore Throat 
Lameness 
Sore Ey< 
Sorem 
Cat< 

Bri 
Bi 
Cui 
Piles 
Female 
Complaints' 
Rheumatism 



Packer’s 


Cutaneous 


Charm 


A Balm to the Skin. 


Obstinate 

Skin 


‘ ‘A household panacea 
for external ills.” 


Diseases, 
Itching, 
Frost-Bites, 
Bruises, 
Burns, and 


Allays inflammation 
and relieves pain 
quickly. 

Soothing, Emollient, 
Healing. 

Perfectly safe and 
pleasant to use. 


Cracked, Rough Hands 

speedily yield to the almost magical influence of 
this excellent remedy. 

Packer’s Cutaneous Charm is sold by Druggists 
at 35 and 50 cents per bottle. Sf>ecial style in 
turned wood, screw-cap box for mailing, 35 cents 
post-paid (stamps or postal note). 

Packer Mfg. Co., ioo Fulton St., N. Y. 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


“ Excellent in dandruff 
chafing and itching.”— 
Medical and Surg . Ket., 
Phila. 


Renew 

Your Subscription 
For the 


AND ALL 

Inflammation 

Sold only In our own bottles. All druggists. 

POND'S EXTRACT CO., 76 5th Ave v N.Y. 


Railway Conductor 
Now. 
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List of Divisions Du States and Provinces. 


No LOCATION. No. LOCATION. 


334 

186 

3 £ 

185 

248 


3*31 

85 


332| 

131 

251 

59 1 
269 


ill 

282 

195 

312 

Ii5 


267 


47 


214 

219 


255 


203 


223 

286 

27 

K 

242 

29 

189 

13 

15 


8° I 

75, 

88 

130 


Avondale 

Birmingham 

Mobile , 

Montgomery 

Selma 

Tuscumbia 


Tucson 

Williams 


Jonesboro 
Little Rock 
Pine Bluff 
Texarkana 
Van Buren 


Los Angeles ] 
Needles 
Sacramento I 
San Bernardino 
San Francisco ■ 


Alabama. 


Arizona. 


Arkansas. 


Jacksonville 

Pensacola 

Sanford 


California. 


Canada. 


ff. |ni 


Florida. 


Georgia. 


Amencus 

Atlanta 

Augusta 

Coiumbus 

Macon 

Rome 

Savannah 

Way Cross 


Idaho. 


Hope 

Pocatello 


Illlnola. 


British Columbia 

| Vancouver 

Manitoba. 

Winnipeg 

New Brunswick 

Moncton 
St. John 

N.-W. Territory. 

Medicine Hat 

Nova Beotia. 

|Truro 

Ontario. 

Chapleau 
Ft. William 
Hamilton 
London 
North Bay 
Ottawa 
Pt. Edward 
St. Thomas 
Stratford 
Toronto' 

Quebec. 

Farnham 
Montreal 
Point Levis 
Quebec 


Amboy 
Aurora 
Beard^town 
Bloomington 
Centralia 
Champaign 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chillicothe 
Danville 
Decatur 


B3<>! Emporia 


327 Effingham 


260 

l 2 2 5 

! 83 

IOI 

308I 

: 79 
106 
97 
' 78 


Forrest 
Freeport 
Galesburg 
Mattoon 
Mt. Carmel 
Peoria 
Rock Island 
Roodhouse 
Savanna 


LOCATION. 


No. LOCATION. No. L00ATI0N. No. LOCATION. 


Kansas. 


Arkansas City 
Atchison 
Chanute 
Dodge City 
Eldorado 


Ft. Scott 
Goodland 
Herington 
Horton 
Neodesha 
Newton 
Osawatomie 
Parsons 
Topeka 


206 Springfield 


Indiana. 


263 


Kentucky 


Bowling Green! 
Covington 
Lexington 
Louisville 
Paducah 
Somerset 


Louisiana. 


New Orleans 


Maine. 


Portland 


Maryland. 


Baltimore 

Cumberland 


Missouri. 


Brookfield 

Chillicothe 

De Soto 

Hannibal 

Kansas City 

Marceline 

Moberly 

Sedalia 

Slater 

Springfield 

Springfield 

Stanberrv 

St. Joseph 

St. Louis 

Trenton 


N. Carolina. 


Mississippi. 


Canton 
_ Meridian 
I231 ! Vicksburg 


Glasgow 
Glendive 
Livingston 
Missoula 
So. Butte 


Chadron 

Fremont 

Lincoln 

McCook 

North Platte 

Omaha 

Wymorc 


Massachusetts. 


125 Andrews 
1207 Butler 
| 19‘Elkhart 
3i5[Evansville 
I 254. Frankfort 
1 1 19 Ft. Wayne 
138! Garrett 
120 Huntington 
j|303!Huntingburg 
1 103 Indianapolis 
1 302 1 La Fayette 
|iio| Logansport 
I 2i3 ( Michigan City 
301 Seymour 
] 92; Terre Haute 


122] Boston 
[57 Boston 
146 Fitchburg 
I198. Springfield 


i335 


2371 


Worcester. 


Colorado. 


Mexico. 


-170! 

291 

(307 
il 37 


City of Mexico 
San Luis Potosi 


Michigan. 


Iowa. 


44 

325 

296 

252 

36 

232 

*47 


5° I 
317 


228 Belle Plaine 
34 Boone 
31 [Burlington 
58 Cedar Rapids 
! 33 Clinton 
328, Council Bluffs 
; 21 Creston 
38 Des Moines 
164 Eagle Grove 
93 Ft. Dodge 

Connection t|i 4 Marsha lltwn 
268! Mario n o 
216 Ottumwa 
84 Perry 
, 22 Sanborn 


6 Battle Creek 
48; Detroit 
192' East Saeinaw 
86;Escanaba 


244 Colo. Springs 
“Denver 

Grand Junct’n 
La Junta 
Leadville 
Pueblo 
Salida 
Trinidad 


Hartford 
New Haven 


Deleware. 


63! 


Grand Rapids 
Fort Gratiot 
Jackson 
Marquette 
W. Bay City 


Montana 


Nebraska. 


i77 

73 

134 

193 

292 

181 

ii°7 

14 
20 1 
100 

1 320 
,278 

1 109 
1(299 

| f i66 

1 329 
26 

,270 


Asheville 

Charlotte 

Raleigh 

Wilmington 


Nevada. 


Wadsworth 


N. Dakota. 


Dickinson 

Fargo 

Grand Forks 


Ohio. 


Alliance 

Ashtabula 

Bellevue 

Bucyrus 

Chicago Junct. 

Chillicothe 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Collinwood 

Columbus 

[Conneaut 

Dayton 

Dennison 

Galion 

Lima 

Newark 

Springfield 

Toledo 

Youngstown 


Oregon. 


La Grande 
Portland 


N. Hamper 


C oncord 


New Jersey, 


Camden 
Hoboken 
Jersey City 
Jersey City 
Philhpsburg 


New Mexico 


Wilmington 


232 Sioux City 

236 

279, Stuart 

1 40 

lj 67 j Waterloo 

90 


56! 
i *54 

|, 2 

i 43 
1 9 
225 
1 I0 4 


Albuquerque 
Las Vegas 


New York. 


Minnesota. 


_ Austin 
336 Duluth 
1 17| Minneapolis 
197 j Staples 
St. Cloud 
St. Paul 
Waseca 


Albany 
Binghamton 
Buffalo 
Coining 
East Syracuse 
Elmira 
Hornellsville 
Middletown 
54! New York 
45 Oneonta 
167 Oswego 
52|Port Jervis 
Rochester 
Syracuse 
Troy 
Utica 


25 'Watertown 


Pennsylvania. 

Alleghany City 
Altoona 
Bennett 
Bradford 
Carbondale 
Chartiers 
Columbia 
Derry Station 
Easton 
Erie 

Glenwood 
Great Bend 
Greensburg 
Harrisburg 
Jersey Shore 
Mauch Chunk 
Meadville 
New Castle 
Oil City 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Pittston 
Pittsburg 
Reading 
Renoro 
I! *0 Sayre 
309 Scottdale 
ji I2 , Scranton 
! l8 7 Sunbury 
23 Shamokin 
5 1 Tyrone 
160 Wilkes-Barre 


124 


«*. Carolina 


Central 

Charleston 

Colombia 


S. Dakota. 


Aberdeen 

Huron 

Milbank 


Tennessee. 


Bristol 

Chattanooga 

Jackson 

Knoxville 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Texas. 

Big Spring 

Cleburne 

Denison 

El Paso 

Fort Worth 

Houston 

Palestine 

San Antonio 
Taylor 

Temple 

Tyler 

Yoakum 

Utah. 

Ogden 

Vermont. 

Bellows Falls 
Lyndon vilie 

St. Albans 

Virginia. 

Alexandria 
Clifton Forge 
No. Danville 
Portsmouth 
Richmond 
Roanoke 

Wanlilngt’n 

Sprague 

Tacoma 

Tekoa 

W. Virginia 

Bluefield 

Grafton 

Hinton 

Huntington 

Keyser 

Marti nsburg 
Wheeling 

Wisconsin. 

Ashland 

Baraboo 

Janesville 

La Crosse 
Madison 
, Milwaukee 

So. Kaukauna 
Stevens Point 
, Waukesha 

Wyoming. 


Cheyenne 

Rawlins 
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ORDER OF RAILWAY CONDUCTORS--DIRECTORY. 


GRAND OFFICERS, 

Grand Chief Conductor — E. E. Clark, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Assistant Grand Chief Conductor — Charles H. Wilkins, 4800 Dearborn street, Chicago, 111 . 
Grand Secretary and Treasurer — Wm. P. Daniels, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

• Grand Senior Conductor — A. B. Garretson, Osceola, Iowa. 

Grand Junior Conductor — F. D. Hart el, Bismarck, Mo. 

Grand Inside Sentinel — J. Moreau, Newport, Vermont. 

Grand Outside Sentinel — R. E. Malbady, 16 W. 2d street, Corning, N. Y. 

TRUSTEES. 

Martin Clancy, Chairman, - Kent, Ohio 

R. E. Fitzgerald, - Lock Box 412 St. Louis, Mo 

F. J. Dorsey, - - 46 Lilly Street, Winnipeg, Man. 

INSURANCE COMMITTEE. 

Wm. J. Durbin, Chairman, - 726 Clybourn St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

S. Phipps, - - Box 519, Phillipsburg, N. J. 

J. H. Latimer, - - Room 90, Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Names In FULL FACE type are Cipher Correspondents. 


Nahb, No. and location. 

OFFICERS. 

TIME AND PLACE OF MEETING. 

Chicago No. x, 

Chicago, Ills. 

C. C., F. S. Stimson, 2933 South Park avenue. 

Sec., E. A. Sadd, Room 1, Union Depot. 

C. A. Millard* 173 Clark st. 

First and Third Sundays, 10:30 a. m. 

83 Madison st.,opp. Mcvicker’s theater. 

Buffalo No 2, 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

C. C., A. Keating, 458 S. Division st. 

Sec., fti* a, Chapman* 71 Prospect st., Lockport 

First, second and fourth Sunday, 2:00 
p. m., over 198 E. Seneca street. 

St. Louis No. 3, 

St. Louis. Mo. 

C. C., Dell Robinson. 

Sec., W. F. Lewis* 2849 Russell avenue. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 1:00 p. m. 

Elk’s Hall. Peoples Theatre. 

Marshall No. a, 

Marshalltown, la. 


First and Third Sundays, 3:00 p. m. 

A. O. U. W. Hall E. Main st. 

Collins No. 5, 

Baltimore, Md. 

C. C., M. Long* 1135 Mount st. 

Sec., R. Stapleton. St. Denis. Md. 

xst and 3d Tuesdays, 8 p rn. 

Elk's nail, 11 E. Fayette st. 

Ba.tle Creek No 6,* 

Battle Creek, Mich. 

C. C., J. H. Wilson, 402 Rawlins st., Port Huron. 
Sec., i\ M. Martin* 370 east Main st. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

Castle Hall, Morgan Block. 

Houston No. 7, 

Houston, Texas. 

C. C., J. E. Archer, 1416 Jackson st. 

Sec , H. B. Johnson. 

K. K. Ntoacklord* 1513 Texas ave. 

Every Monday, 2:00 p. m. 

Rochester No. 8, 

Rochester, N. Y. 

C C., C. H. Beach, care N.Y.C.&H.R.R.R. depot 
Sec., IL ft£. Phillip** 4 Rundel Park. 

Every Sunday. 3.00 p. m. 

Reynolds Arcade 

Elmira No. 9, 

F.lmha, N. Y. 

C. C., M. (!, Hoaglaud* 614 Park Place. 

Sec., C. A. Wood, 209 Giltanan st. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 3:00 p. m. 

I. O. O. F. Temple. 

Southern Tier No. 10, 

Sayre, Pa. 

C. C., B. F. Randolph, Waverly, N. Y. 

Sec., G. A. Kennedy, box 297. 

W. H. Kaymond. 

First and Third Sunday 3 p. m. Thurs- 
day, 7:30 p. m. Burrett— feed’s Hall. 

Newton No. 11, 

Newton, Kas 

C. C., J. A. Baxter. 

Sec., C. W. Rankin. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

K. of P. Hall. 

Lackawanna No. 12, 

Scranton. Pa. 

C. C., J. Finnerty, Dunmore, Pa. 

Sec., Jno* tcmchler* 529 north Lincoln ave. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:30 p. m. 

German I. O. O. F. Hall. 

Union No. 13, 

St. Thomas, Ont. 

C C., T. C. Jones. 

Sec., J. Mackenzie, box 887. 

1st and 3d Monday, 7:30 p. m.; 2d and 
4th Sunday, 2.00 p. m. MasonicBlk. 

Cleveland No. 14. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. C., Chris Corlett* I47 Seely ave. 

Sec., C. P. Hodges, 5 Fairfield st. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 1:00 p. m. 

52 Public Square, 

£jratford No. 15, 

M Stratford, Ont. 

C. C., M. D. Hushin. 

Sec., K. T. Buchanan, box 488. 

Second aud Fourth Sundays, 2:30 p. m. 

Shakespere Hall, 

London No. x6, 

London, Ont. 

C. C., A. Wiley. 483 Yoik st. 

Sec., J«*lm McAullff#** 256 Hill st. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:30 p. m. 

K. of P. Hall 

T*oronto No. 17, 

Toronto, Ont. 

C. C., W. R. Hill, 291 Palmerston ave. 

Sec., W. J. Gray. 8 Palmerston ave. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

I. 0 . 0 . F. Hall. 

Magnolia No. 18 

Temple. Texa«. 

C. C.. G. E. Metts. 

Sec., Chan. Wrealhani. 


BlkhartNo. 19* 

Elkhart, Ind. 

C. C., S. J. Guyrr, Marion st. 

Sec.,_J. 1 . Wishart, 210 St. Joe st. 

W. ■>. Anderson, 322 St. Joe St. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

K. of P. Hall. 

Garfield No. 20, 

Collinwood, Ohio. 

C. C., W. H. Moulton, box 191. 

Sec.. G. B. Carmer, box 40. 

Every alternate Tuesday, 2:30 p. m. 

_ I. O. O. F. Hall. 

Creston No. 21, 

Creston, loda. 

C. C., G. M. Loughridge, ccr. Jefferson & Myrtle sts 
Sec.,F. D. Munson, 501 New York ave. 

J. B. Rutherford* 212 N. Y. ave. 

Fourth Sunday, 2:30 p. m., 2d Monday, 
9:30 a. m. G. A. R. Hall. 

Mason City No. 22, 

Sanborn, Iowa. 

C. C., G. N. McCullow. 

Sec., C. E Foote. H. We»ton* 

Second and Fourth Sunday, 2:00 p. m. 

Masonic Hall. 

Sylvania No. 23, 

Shamokin, Pa. 

C. C.. S. E. Miller. 924 E. Snnbtiry st. 

Sec., E M. Seitzinger. 230 W. Dewart st. 

First and Third Sundays, 10:00 a. m. 

Kern’s Hall. 
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NAME, NO. AND LOCATION. 

ofticers. 


St. Albans No. 24. 

St. Albans, Vt. 

C. C., J. E. Mann, Welden st. 

Sec., J B. Wiley, 34 Upper Weldon st. 

| TIME AMD PLACE OP MEETING. 

Maple City No. 25, 

Watertown. N. Y. 

C. C., O. A. Mine, 3 Arcade street. 

Sec., P. Redmond, I27 Arsenal st. 


Toledo No. 26, 

Toledo. Ohio. 

C. C., E. W. Purrett, 5x4 Magnolia st. 

Sec., H' O. Wrlghtj care Penn depot. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

Odd Fellows Temple. 

Arnum No. 27, 

Hamilton, Ont. 

C. C., J. L. O'Brien, 8 E. Stuart st. 

Sec., James Ogilvie, Barton st, E. 

First Monday, 8:00 p. m.; Third Wed* 
nesday,9:30 a. m. St. George's Hall, 

Carver No. 28, 

Atchison. Kas. 

C. C., J. I. Kelly, 1101 N. Fifth st. 

Sec., H. Nesbit, Box 72. 

Second and Fourth Saturday, 7:00 p. m. 

Masonic Hall. 

Randolph No. 29, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

C. C., F. A. McGuinness, 127 Cedar st. 

Sec., H. T. O. Moore, 436 Gloucester st. 

2d and 4th Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

Wellington Hall. 

Ozark No. 30, 

Springfield, Mo. 

C. C., S. L. Coover, Station A. 

Sec., J. L. Litten, 210a N. Jefferson st. 

Second and Fourth Tuesdays, 2:00 p.m. 

Masonic Hall. 

Star No. 31, 

Burlington, Iowa. 

C. C., P. R. Kelley, 1309 Division st. 

Sec., M. W. Robinson, 1008 S. Third st. 

H . H. Goode 11 * 615 Sumner st. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

Cor. 3d & Washington sts. 

Keystone No. 32, 

Meadville, Pa. 

C. C., M. Hough, 117 Dockst. 

Sec., G. A. Thompson, 356 Pine st. 

J. Brows, 619 North st. 

Every . Sunday, 2:00 p. m. 

K. of P. Hall. 

Clinton No. 33, 

Clinton. Iowa. 

C. C., F. O. Hicks, 5i8Camanche avenue. 

Sec., V. Weseof, 602 north First st. 

First Sunday, Third Monday. 

K. of P. Hall. 

Boone No. 34, 

Boone, Iowa. 

C. C., F. Champlin. 

Sec., W. B. Parkin* 

2d Monday 10:00 a. m. 4th Sunday, 
2:00 p. m. I. O. O. F. Hall. 

North Platte No 35, 

North Platte, Neb. 

C. C., George W„ Hartman, L. box 245. 

Sec., N. C. Stone. L. box 302. 

First Sunday, 8:00 p. m. 

Masonic Hall. 

Arkansas Valley No. 36, 

Pueblo, Colo. 

C. C., H. Hart, 926 Currie ave. 

Sec., €. J WIl*on* Triangle block. 

Every Sunday, 2:00 p. m., 3d floor 

Riverside blK.xo^i N. Union ave. 

Delaware No. 37, 

Phillipsburg, N. J. 

C. C., L. P. Titu$, 416 Spring Garden st. Easton, Pa 
Sec.. Samuel Plilppw, Box 519. 

First and Third Sundays, 

B. Sl D. Depot building. 

Des Moines No. 38, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 

C. C., Howard Case, 1230 W. Fifth st. 

Sec., VS. J* Cavanaugh, 1442 W. Locust st. 

2d & 4th Sundays. 10:00 a. m. 

• Cor. W- 6th A Walnut. 

Hannibal No. 39, 

Hannibal. Mo. 

C. C., W. H. DeWitt, 509 Hill st. 

Sec.. B. W. Shutt«, 121 South Fourth st. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

I. O. O. F. Hall. 

St. Paul, No 40, 

St. Paul, Minn. 

C.C..LD Condit, Merchants hotel. 

Sec., HI. N# Gon*, 377 Starkey st. 

Sundays 624 Ohio st. 

First and Third Sundays, 3:00 p. m. 
Masonic Hall, Wabasha street, bet. 3rd 
and 4th avenue. 

Major Morris No. 41, 

Chicago, Ills. 

C. C . G. D. Crnely, Bluelsland, 111 . L , _j 

Sec M C L Young, Longwood, 111 . * * 

A* J* A«ir> nd, 4706 Wentworth av, 

Second and Fourth Sundays,io:ooa. m. 

4847 State street. 

Trenton No. 42, 

Trenton, Mo. 

C. C., C. S. Glaspell. 

Sec.. E. A. Stone, box 174. 

8. W. HInard* lock box 151. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

17 Elm street. 

Central No. 43, 

East Syracuse, N. Y. 

C. Cm M. E. Sarr. 

Ser„ J. W. Foot. * ! 

First and Third Sunday, 7:30 p. m. 

A. O. U.W. Hall. 

Denver No. 44. 

Denver, Colo. 

C. C., D. A. Clark, 1727 Humboldt st. j 

Sec., G. Griffin, Room 11, 1625 Champa st. 

J. J. Breens* ban* 2712 Stout st. 1 

First and Third Sunday, 1:30 p. m. 

1543 Champa street. 

Chapman No. 45, 

Oneonta, N. Y. 

C. C., J- E. Baldwin, 54 W. Broadway. 

Sec., W, C. Gurney, box 133. 
los. Bedford, 30 south Main st. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:30 p. m. 

Odd Fellows Hall. 

Milwaukee No. 46, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

C. C., T. W. Tucker. 

Sec., E. A. Sims, 584 21st st. 

W. J, Durbin* 726 Cly bourn st. 

First and Third Sundays, 2 p. m. 

No. 1 Grand avenue. 

North Star No. 47, 

Winnipeg, Man. 

C. C., H. LaRose, care C. P. R'y. 

Sec.F. J. Dorsey. 46 Lilly st. 

Second Sunday, Fourth Friday ,8:oop. m. 
Forrester's Hall, cor. Logan & Main st. 

International No. 48, 

Detroit, Mich 

C. C., L. Nolton, Jr., 154 Howard st. 

Sec., F. C. ^mlth* 70 Woodward avenue. 

First and Third Sunday, a p. m. 

Cowie Block, 42 Graiiot ave. 

Mobe-ly No. 49, 

Moberly, Mo 

C. C., Sam Paul, 816 W. Rollins, st. 

Sec., Seth Palmer. 210 N. Brinkerhoff st. 

Every Monday, 1:00 p. m. 

Hannah's Hall. 

Hartford No. 50, 

Hartford, Conn. 

C. C., W.J. Wallace. 47 Brook st. 

Sec., C* 8. Brigham, 161 Capital avenue. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

Good Will Hall. 

Tyrone No, 51, 

Tyrone, Pa. 

C. C., W. C. Snyder, E. Tyrone, Pa. 

S*»c„ S. C. Cowen, box 124. 

B. B. Fry, East Tyrone. 

Second aud Fourth Sundays, 2:00 p m. 

I. O. O. F. Hall. 

Neversink No. 52, 

Port Jervis, N. Y. 

C. C., T. E. Gray, no Ball st. 

Sec., I* M. Cole. 26 Prospect st. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

Engineers’ Hall 88 Pike st. 

Lone Star No. J53, 

Denison, Texas. 

C. C. A. L. Dain, 208 Gandy st. 

Sec., C. S. Williams, 801 Morgan st. 

Geo* T. Singer, 216 Main st.. 

ist and 3rd Sundays, 7:30 p. m., 2nd and 
4th Sundays, 2:00 p. m. I. O. O. F. Hall. 

• 

New York City No. 54, 

New York. N. Y. 

C. C., C. M. Dal* , 15 Warren st. 

Sec., C. F. Heitzman, 880 Flushing ave, Brooklyn. 

2d Sunday. 12:00 m. 

100 W. 24th, st. 

Kaw Valley No. 55, 

Kansas City, Mo. 

C. C., W. D Vanbergen, 930 Main st. 

Sec., Geo. Rowe, 18 E. nth st. 

Every Sunday, 2 p. m. 

xox3 Walnut st. 

Z. C. Priest No. 56, 

Albany, N. Y. 

C. C., J.- C. Sheldon, bx 89 Coeyman's Jet., N. Y. 
Sec., Jno* HI. Stearn*, 556 Central avenue. 

Third Thursday, 7:30 p. m. 

. 73 Stalest. 

Evergreen No. 57, 

Fort Worth, Texas. 

C. C., W. R. Bell, 308 Broadway. 

Sec., R. M. Higgs, 317 South Calhoun st. 

Every Tuesday, 2:00 p. m. 

K. of P. Hall, Main st. 

Valley City No. 38, 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

C. C., A. D. Maxon. 

Sec., L* HI* Peck, 142 5th av. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:30 p. m. 

Post Office Block. 

Alamo No. 59, 

Texarkana, Ark. 

C. C., Clarence Johnson, care Huckins house. 

Sec., J. Carmichael, Texarkana, Texas, box 33. 

Every Tuesday, 7:30 p. m. 

O. R. C. Hall. 
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RAMS, MO. AND LOCATION. 

OFFICERS. 

time and place OF MEETING. 

Queen City No. 60, 

Sedalia, Mo. 

c. c. 

Sec., D. A. Williams, 309 E. Third st. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

I. O. O. F. Hall, 303 Ohio st. 

La Crosse No. 6x. 

La Crosse, Wis. 

C. C., E. H. Thomas, 412 N. Fourth st. 

Sec., ]. A. Emerson, care C M & St. P. Ry. 

Jas Gaffhy. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:30 p. m. 

903 Rose st. 

Triumph No. 6a, 

Lyndon ville, Vt. 

C. C., F. E. Stevens. 

Sec., E. Bigelow, Lyndon Center, Vt. 

H. B. Weiherber, West Lebanon, N. H. 


Erie No. 64, 

Erie, Pa. 

C. C., S. F. Lytle, 1815 Myrtle st. 

Sec., Dan Scarry, 218 W. 17th st. 

First and Third Sundays, 1:30 p. m. 

B. of L. E. Hall. 

Campbell's Ledge No. 65, 
Pittston, Pa. 

C. C., Wm. Dougherty, 711 N. Main st. 

Sec., W. H, Matthew son, 339 Montgomery st., 
W. Pittston, Pa. 


Pine Tree No. 66, 

Portland, Maine. 

C. C., W. Sprague, 36 Spring st., Auburn, Me. 
Sec., S. S. Cahill, box 1063, Brunswick, Maine. 

Third Sunday, 10:00 a. m. 

Rosini Hall. 

Johnson No. 67, 

Waterloo, Iowa. 

C. C., L. VanVleck, 329 Logan ave. 

Sec., Geo* O. Miller, 119 Manson st. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 1:30 p. m. 

Baraboo No. 68, 

Baraboo, Wis. 

C. C., W. F. Frenz. 

Sec., W. B. Kendall. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

A. O. U. W. Hall. 

71 Paso No. 69, 

El Paso, Texas. 

C. C., M. Dillon. 

Sec., A. 'll U Spencer. 

Every Sunday, 2 p. m. 

K. of P. Hall. 

Montezuma No. 70, 

Las Vegas, N. M. 

C. C., C. Oder. East Las Vegas, N. M., Box 171. 
Sec., C. H. Stevenson, box 171, E. Las Vegas, N. M . 

Every Sunday, 2:00 p. m. 

K. of P. Hall. 

Chattahoochee No. 71, 

Columbus, Ga. 

C. C., E. H. Musgrove, Rose Hill. 

Sec., R. B. Coleman. rio6 Fifth avenue. 

W. H. BrlUlngltam.ii 2 13th st 


Greer No. 7a, 

Fargo, N. Dak. 

C. C., V. R. Neal. 

Sec., M. Walsh, box 806. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:30 p. m. 

* G. A. R. Hall. 

Ashtabula No. 73, 

Ashtabula, Ohio. 

C. C., R. Bycraft. 

Sec., A. E. Belden. 

First and Third Sundays, 9:30 a. m. 

K. of H. Hall. 

Henwood No. 74, 

Decatur,, Ills. 

C. C., E. H. Jones, 312 Central avenue. 

Sec., F. W. wood, Central a*. 

A. K. Hughes, 956 east North st. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

K. of P. Hall. 

Mt. Royal No. 75, 

Montreal, Que. 

C. C., E. Mundv, 492 Seigneur st. 

Sec., H. McMillan, 159 Magdalen st. 

Second and last Tuesday, 1:00 p. m. 

St. Charles club house. Pt. St. Charles. 

San Antonio No. 76, 

San Antonio, Texas. 

C. C., J Bollons, box 313. 

Sec., W. A. Shafer, box 313. 

Every Saturday, 10:00 a. m. 

I. O. O. F. Hall: 

Palestine No. 77, 

Palestine, Texas. 

C. C., F. E. Denison. 

Sec., B. F. Blount, box 65. 

Every Saturday 7:30 p. m. 

O. R. C. Hall. 

Robinson No. 78, 

Savanna, Ills. 

C. ( .. M. A. Wolcott, isth&Johnson sts., LaCrosse, 
Sec., F. B. Cornelius, box 32. [Wis. 

Second Monday & Fourth Sunday 2:00 
p. in. O. R. C. Hall. 

Peoria No. 79. 

Peoria, Ills. 

C. C.. B. W. Thompson, 507 Fourth st. 

Sec., J. R. Nelson, 317 Morgan st. 

Secondand 4th Sundays, 10:00 a. m. 

108 S. Adams street, third floor. 

West Farnham No. 80. 

Montreal, P. Q. 

C. C., F. G. Martvn, W. Fatnham, P. Q., box 82. 
Sec., J. Moreau. Newport, Vt. 

J. E. Cunningham, 97 Osborne st. 

Third Sunday 1:00 p. m. 

"G. A. R. 411 St. Jamts st. 

Friendship No. 81, 

Beardstown, Ills. 

C. C., C. Ireland. 

Sec., Peter Beck. 

C. C. Parker. 

Secondand Fourth Sunday, 2:00 p. m. 

Dorbin No. 82, 

Madison, Wis. 

C. C., G. E. Willott, 24 N. Canal st. 

Sec., Jerry Mullen, 405 W. Washington ave. 

Second and Fourth Sundays. 

Galesburg No. 83, 

Galesburg, Ills, 

C. C., O. N. Marshall, 226 Ferris st. 

Sec., C. E. Smith, 708 E. Brooks st. 

E. O. William*, 102 5th st. 

Second and Fourth Saturdays, 7:30 p.m. 

College City Hall 

Perry No, 84, 

Perry, Iowa. 

C. C., F. L. Moore, box 583. 

Sec., H. P. Ward, box 621. 

Second and fourth Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

Masonic Hall. 

Aztec No. 85, 

Williams A. T. 

C. C. W. N. McCormick. 

Sec., C. R. Perry, bQx 7, Winslow, A. T. 

C. H. Rlehardnon. 

Every Sunday, 9:00 a. m. 

Wood’s Hall. 

Delta No. 86, 

Escanaba, Mich. 

C. C., S. J. Murphy, box 119. 

Sec., M. W. Plllubury, lockbox 764. 

Second and Fourth Sundays. 

B. of L. E. Hall. 

Bloomington No. 87, 

Bloomington, Ills. 

C. C., A. W. Dunsmore, 1006 E. Grove st. 

Sec., Thos. Deane. 707 W. Graham st. 

Second and last Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

1 . O. O. F. Hall. 

DeFries No. 88, 

Point Levis, Que. 

C. C., J Huppe, box 22 South Quebec, P. Q. 

Sec.. John Barry, Levis, P. Q. 

Second and Fourth Sundays. 

B. of L. E. Hall. 

Monon No. 89, 

Louisville, Ky. 

C. C., H. C. McKinney. 

Sec.. C. S. Dodson, 224 E. Oak st. 

H. C. McKinney, careC.O. & S. W. Ry. 

Every Sunday at 9:30 a. m. 

Fall City Hall. Market st. 

Waseca No. go, 

Waseca, Minn. 

C. C. R. J. Mann. 

Sec., * • J. H umovi, box 47, 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

Hall over P. U. 

Mt. Hood No. 91, 

Portland, Ore. 

C. C., J. J Blew, East Portland, Ore. 

Sec., J. M Poorman, Woodburn, Ore. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

Elk’s Hall 2d, st. 

Terre Haute No. 92, 

Terre Haute, Ind. 

C. C,, A. J. Lee, 1519 E, Chestnut st. 

Sec., W. J. Ktrang. 674 Wabash ave. 

First and Third Sundays. 9:00 a. m. 

O. R. C. hall, Cor 7th st. &Wabash av. 

Ft. Dodge No. 93, 

Ft. Dodge, la. 

C. C., E. A. Weston, box 576. 

Sec., W. P. OHara, box 694. 

Fourth Sunday, 2:00 p. m. 

Odd Fellow’s hall, cor. 6th Sc Market st. 

Geo. C. Cornwall No. 94, 
Wadsworth, Nev. 

C. C., H.I. Charter, Winnemucca, Nevada. 

Sec., A. E. Lothrop. 

Geo. Shultz. 

Second & Fourth Sunday each month. 
3:00 p. m. Staunton's hall. 

Harvey No. 95, 

» McCook, Neb. 

C. C., C. W. Bronson. 

Sec.. A. G. King. 

C. W. Bronson. 

Second and fourth Mondays, 10:00 a. m. 

Masonic hall. 

Belknap No 96, 

Aurora, 111 . 

C. C., C. D. Judd, 34 Black Hawk st. 

Sec., W. E. Lindsay, 220 North avenue. 

Thn> Flvnn. Grant st 

First and Third Sundays. 3:00 p. m. 

Main & Broadway, 3d floor. 
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Roodhouse No. 97, 

Roodhouse, 111 . 

C. C., W. E. S. Gibson, box 321. 

Sec., G W. Bracey. 

H. A. Perry, bx 183. 

Every Saturday. K. of P. hall. 

at 7:30 p. m. 

Montgomery No. 98, 

Montgomery, Ala. 


First and Third Saturdays, 8:00 p. m. 

Milbank No. 99, 

Milbank, Dak. 

C. C., Wm. Crooker. 

Sec., Fred Holzer, L. box 483. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

Masonic hall. 

Hollingsworth No. 100, 

Columbus, O. 

liUdWM W : W.WJ 

Second and Fourth Sundays 

I. O. O. F. hall, So. High st 

Mattoon No. zox, 

Mattoon, 111 . 

C. C., J. W. Mansfield. 

Sec., W. IF. StmpeoD, xo Shelby st. 

Meets First and Third Sundays. 1:00 
p. m. K. of P. h hall. 

Oatley No. 10a, 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

C. C., F. Volkert, 554 S. Division st. 

Sec., S. H. Wallize, 601 S. Ionia st. 

H in. J. Pangborn, 182 Cherry st. 

First and third Sundays, 10:00 a. m. 
Campan blk,. S. Division st. 

Indianapolis No. 103, 

Indianapolis. Ind. 

C. C., E. A. Orr, 100 Clifford avenue. 

Sec., H. JH. mounts, 450 Broadway. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

New hall, English Opera blk. 

94 no. Meridian st. 

Millard No. 104, 

Middletown, N. Y. 

C. C., J. E. Brazee. 

Sec., Wm. Faulkner, 18 Charles st. 

First Sunday, a:o»p. m. 

K. of H. hall. 

Ogilvie No. 105. 

Meridian, Miss. 

C. C., D. B. Griffin. 

Sec., M. E. Harris. 

Second and Fourth Sundays. 2:00 p. a. 

Cor Johnson & High st. 

Rock Island No. 106, 

Rock Island, 111 . 

C. C.,Jno. E. Baker, ni0 2d ave. 

Sec., G. T. Sewall, box 529, Eldon, la. 

First Sundays, 2:3d p. m.; Third Sun- 
day, 7:30 p. m. 

A. O. U. W. hall, r6th st. & 3d av. 

Cincinnati No. 107, 

Cincinnati, O. 

C. C., J. Devening, 242 W. Fourth st. 

Sec., Thos. Matlack, 31 E Eighth st., Coving- 
Jno. Conley, Grand Central depot. [ton, Ky. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:00 p.m. 
Odd Fellows hall, 6th and Walnut 
streets. 

Crescent City No. 108. 

New Orleans, La. 

C. C., W. Quinn, care Chas. Haifleigh, Morgan 

Ferry landing. 

Sec., m. K. Neuliauser, 535 Marais street. 

First and Third Mondays, 11:00 a. m. 

Ctawford No 109, 

Galion, Ohio. 

C. C., W. S. Taylor. 

Sec., L. S. Nelson, L. box 863, Bellfontaine, Ohio. 

Rotot. Crowley. 

First and third Sundays, 2:00 p.m. 

Logan No. no, 

Logansport, Ind. 

C. C., P. E. Weise, 1128 High st 

Sec., E. W. Alexander, 1120 North st. 

Second Sunday, 327 Market st. 
a:oo p.m. Fourth Tuesday 7:30 p. m. 

Los Angeles No. in 

Los Angeles, Cali. 

C. C., I. J. Finn, care S.P.depot, SanFernando st. 
Sec., J. W. MenJ«tmln* box 933. 207 west 4th. 

First and Third Saturday 7:30. 

107^ North Main street. 

Centralia No. 112, 

Centralia. 111 . 

C. C., E. L. Myers. 

Sec., J. I*. Du vie, box 297. 

First and Third Sunday, 7:jop. m. 

1 . 0 . 0 . F. ball. 

Bower City No. 113, 

Janesville. VVis. 

C. C.. Li. M. Tliomas. 

Sec., A. J. Philps, care Grand Hotel. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2.00 p. m. 
I.O.O.F. Hall. 61 Milwaukee si. west. 

R. B. Hawkins No. 114, 

Pittsburg. Pa. 

C. C., I, W. Moirow, cor. Richardson afid Fleming 
avenues, Allegheny, Pa. 
Sec., G. E. Vance. 1309 xith St., Altoona, Pa 

Geo. G. Good, room xi, Union Station. 

First and third Sundays, 10:00 a. m. 13 . 
V. L. Hall, 77 Sixth avenue. 

El Capitan No. 115, 

San Francisco. Cali. 

t C. C., W.J. Martin. 1717 Seward st.W. Oakland, Cai. 

1 Sec.. J. X. Harr, 364 E. 1 ithst. Oakland. Cal. 

1st, and 3d, Saturday, 7:30 p. m. 

Washington hall, 35 Eddy st. 

Tyler No. 116. 

Tyler, Texas. 

I C. C.. S. H. Wright, chre Wright House. 

1 Sec., D. M. Jackson, Waco, Tex. 


Minneapolis No. 117, 

Minneapolis. Minn. 

1 C. C., G. M. Miles, 2106 Third avenue. 

1 Sec., Geo. J. Pfeiffer. 1844 E. 26th st. S. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 
Elks hall ioi Washington avenue. S. 

Danville No. 118, 

Danville, 111 . 

I C. C., J. F. Scott, care C & c. I Ry. 

1 Sec., K. 8. Davis. 610 N. Kimball st. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

K. of H. hall. 

Wayne No. 119, 

Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

1 C. C., J. E. Erickson, 335 S. Harrison st. 

Sec., C. N. Taylor, 86 Wells st. 

W. C. Smith, 9 north Cass. 

Every Sunday, 

106 Calhoun street. 

Atlantic No. 120, 

Huntington, Ind. 

C. C., I. M. Sewell, box 557. 

_ Sec., W. C Rail, 61 S. Jefferson st. 

Every Sunday, 2:00 p. m. 

O. R C. hall. 

Huron No. 121, 

Huron, Dak. 

C. C., Wm. Marston. 

Sec., J. R. Hinman. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 9:30 a. m. 

Masonic hall, 312 Dak. ave. 

Boston No. 122, 

Boston, Mass. 

C. C., A. E. Holden, Paik Sq. Station, O. C. R'y. 
Sec., C. D. Baker, Tenney Court, Somerville. 

Third Sunday, 2:00 p, m, 

K. of H. hall, 730 Wash, st 

Macon No. 123, 

Macon, Ga. 

C. C., J. m. Norman, care J. S. & S. R’y. 

Sec., C. L. Bruner, box 425. 

First and Tnird Sundays, p. m. 

I. 0 . O. F. hall, cor MulbeiTy st. and 
Cotton ave., 

Wahsatch No. 124, 

Ogden, Utah. 

C. C. E. S. Crocker, 137 26th st. 

Sec., J. F. Berry, box 331 

J. \\. IHetcalf, box 396. 

First Sunday, 1:30 p. m,: Third Satur- 
days^ p. m., Castle hall, Fourth st., 

Friendly Hand No. 125, 

Andrews, Ind. 

C. C., J. C. Brinsley. 

Sec., J. K. Webb. 

C. H. Thornburg. 

First and Third Wednesday, and Sec- 
ond and Fourth Tuesday, 7:30 p. m. 

Fireman's hall. 

Omaha No. 126, 

Omaha, Neb. 

C. C.. m. J. Roche, 1436 S. Ninth st. 

Sec., E. A. Toggenburg, 1120 so. 9th st. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

K. of P. hall, 1210 Douglas st. 

Wylie No. 127, 

Amboy, 111. 

C C., A. A. Graves, bjx 438. 

Sec., C. D. Knowles, box 343. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

1 . O. O. F. hall. 

Cheyenne No. 128, 

Cheyenne, Wyo. 

C. C.. E. D. Woodmansee, 1912 Central ave. 

Sec.. E. B. Bond. 

W. A. villi*. 

ist, 9th, 17th and 25th of each month. 

2 p. m. K. P. hall. 

Great Bend No. 129, 

Great Bend, Pa. 

C. C., fohn Downey. 

Sec., Thofi. summer (on. box 104. 

First and Third Sundays, 12:30 p.m. 

W. J. Day's hall, Main st. 
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C. C., E. Reynolds, 2% Palace street. 

Sec., Eugene HcKenna, 13 St. Famille st. 


Little Rock No. 131, 

Little Rock, Ark. 

C. C., A. H. Dougherty. 

Sec., S* €• Paine, care Laclede hotel. 

Telegraph address Argenta, Ark. 

Second, and Fourth Sundays, at 2:00 
p. m, First and Third Sundays 7:30 
p. m. O R. C. hall, xooo W. Mark* 
ham st. 

Smlida No. 133, 

Salida. Colo. 

C. C., W. H. Thomas 

Sec., C. L. Shively box 3x2. 

Second and Fourth Sundays. 2:00 p. m, 
Dury Blk. xst st., bet. F. & G. 

Bowling Green No. 133, 

Bowling Green, Ky. 

C. C., M. P. Grady, 126 Main st. 

Sec., J. C Willett, box 143. 

Every Sunday, 9:30 a, m. 

Wrights hall. 

Bellevue No. 134, 

Bellevue, Ohio 

C. C., C. K. Dryden. 

Sec., !*• G. Brown, box 177. 

Every Monday, 2:00. 

K. of P. hall. 

Rock City No. 133, 

Nashville. Tenn. 

C. C., A. J Corbitt, 73 University st. 

Sec.. W. N* Billing*, 1209 S. Market st. 

First and third Sunday i:3op. m. Pyth- 
ian Hall, Union street. 

Ashton No. 136, 

Huntington, W. Va. 

C. C., T. K. Hunsaker, Ashland, Ky. 

Sec., E. Bray, 1307 6th av. 

B. M. WllllamM>n,72o6thav 

First and Fourth Sunday, 2:00 p. m., 
Flooding hall, 3d av. 

Oaawatomie No. 137, 

Osawatomie. Kans. 

C.C., W.J. Donovon. 

Sec., 8. E. Kldlon. 

xst and 3d Monday at 7:00 p. m. 

Workman hall. 


C. C., W. R. Hayes, box 234. 

Sec., J. H. Barmville, box 137. 

J. M. Elder, Chicago Junction, O. 

Second and Fourth Sundays. 

0 . R. C. hall. 

Stanton No. 139, 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

C. C., J. S. Henry, 45 Broad st. 

Sec.. W. B. Caldwell, 6 Maple st. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 9:00 a. m 

1 . O. O. F. hall. 

New River No. 140, 

Hinton, VV. Va. 

C. C., W. O. Elliott. 

Sec., J. G. Cooke box 91. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

St. Joseph No. 141, 

St Joseph, Mo. 

C. C., L. F. Eib, 903 S. Fourteenth st. 

Sec., I. E. Kimball. 714 Felix st. 

Evtry Sunday, 2:00 p. m. 

Geiwitz Hall cor. xoth & Olive sts. 

Laramie No. 142, 

Rawlins, Wyo. 

C. C., H. J. Zipi. 

Sec., Harvey Simpson, box 64, 

L. <J. Kelley. 

Second and Fourth Fridays, 7:30 p. m. 

I. O. 6. F. hall. 

Dauphin No. 143, 

Harrisburg, Pa. 

C. C., J. B. Clay, 1804 Fifth st. 

Sec., Geo. I. Wood, 1624 No. Third st. 

Alex H. Eastrlghl, 1221 Wallace st. 

Second Tuesday, fourth Friday at 7:30. 
Clark Sibles' hall, S’. E. corner Third 
& Cumberland sts. 

Derry No. 144 

Derry Station, Pa, 

C. C... A. P. Shatter. 

Sec., C. S. Shatter, box 28. 

First A Third Thursdays, 8:00 p. m. and 
Second Sunday, 2:00 p. m. 

Chosen Friend's hall. 

Nickle Plate No. 145, 

Conneaut, 0 ., 

C. C., H. D. Haight, box 292. 

Sec., W. E. Bender, box 251. 

Every Wednesday, 

G. A. R. hall, Main st, 

E. A. Smith No. 146, 

Fitchburg, Mass. 

C. C., J. N. Boudreau, 20 Walnut st. 

Sec., J. J. Sullivan, 2 Avon place. 

First and Third Sunday, 11:30 a. m. 

G. A. R. hall. 

Ira C. Sherry No. 147, 

Easton, Pa. 

C. C., P- Warner, 43 Madison st. 

Sec. P. P. Gullck, 724 Ferry st. 

Second and Fourth Sunday, 2:00 p. m. 

Drake's Bld’g. S. Third st. 

Lookout No. 148, 

Chattanooga, Tenn, 

C. C.. J. A. Stone, 125 Florence st. 

Sec.. K. B. Stegall, 417 Gillespie st. 

First and Third Sunday, 2:00 p. m. 

Jackson No. 149, 

Jackson, Tenn. 

C. C., J D. Morgan, 189 Popiar st. 

Sec., J. E. Barry, 418 S. Market St. 

€• K. Martiu, 138 Prince Edward st. 

Every Saturday, 7:00 p. m. 

I. O. O. F. hall. 

Kincaid No. 130, 

Utica. N.Y. 

C. C., Frank E. Green. 

Sec,, F. K. Tewsburj, 13 Roberts st. 

Second & Fourth Sunday, 2:00 p. m. 

1 . O. O.F. hall. 

Two Harbors, No. 151, 

Neodesha, Kansas. 

C. C., M. M. Thorp. 

Sec.. C. H. Long. 


Richmond No. 132. 

Richmond, Va. 

C. C., J. T. Cook, Manchester, Va., care R.&D. y'd 
Sec.. Jaw. E. Puller, 1812 E. Broad st. 

Third Sunday, 2:00 p, m.; First Monday 
10:00 a. m., 

1 . O.O.F. hall, corFranklin & Mayo sts. 

Division No. 153. 

Mauch Chunk. Pa' 

C. C., M. Gillespie, E. Mauch Chunk, Pa. 

Sec., E. H. Blakslee. E. Mauch Chunk, Pa. 

1 >. I. Buichii, East Mauch Chunk, Pa. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

Odd Fellows Temple. 

Binghamton No. 134, 

Binghamton, N. Y. 

C. C., J. Bowrosan, care Crandall House. 

Sec., W. E. Carpenter, Montrose, Pa. 

Polk Palmer, Pine street. 

Third Sunday, 3:00 p. m. 

103 Court street. 

Syracuse No. 133, 

Syracuse, N Y. 

C, C., W. J. Cochrane, 70 Orchard st. Auburn. N.Y. 
Sec., Byron Mari, 212 Fitch st. 

First and Third Sunday, 2:00 p. m. 

Over D. L. & W. Depot. 

Pennsylvania No. 156, 

Carbondale, Pa. 

C. C., P. F. Storch, 141 8th av. 

Sec., W. H. Moyles, 80 Spring st. 

Boyd Ca»e, 16 Darte ave. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

Mitchell’s hall. 

New England No. 157, 

Boston. Mass. 

C. C., A. H Brown, care F. R’y. 

Sec.. W. B. Mooney, 34 Merrimacst., 

Nashua, N. H. 

Fourth Sunday 10:30 a. in. 

K. of H. hall. 730 Washington at. 

Alexandria No. 138, 

Alexandria. Va. 

C. C., A. A. Davis, 924 Duke st. 

Sec., W. B. Smithers, Strasburg, Va, 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 

1. O. O. F. hall, 

City of Mexico No. 1S9, 

City of Mexico, Mexico. 

C. C., H. H. Greenleaf, box 256. 

Sec., W. C. Bradley, box 256. 

First and Third Saturdays, 8:30 p. m. 

1 . O. 0 . F. hall, 2dCalle Independen 
cia No. 3. 

Wyoming Valley No. 160, 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

C. C. f I. H. Collins, 75 Terrace. 

Sec., J. H. Keithline, 235 South st. 

Ja». Finley* 26 Pearl st. 

1st & 3 Sunday, 1:30 p. m. Osterhout 

Hall. E. Market st. & Public Square. 

Parsons No. 161, 

Parsons, Kans. 

C. C., W. K. Maxwell. 

Sec., H. E. Brown. 

Second and Fourth Mondays, 7:30 p. m 
I. 0 . O. F. hall. 

West Philadelphia No. 162, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. C., T. Stackhouse, 640 N. 36th st. 

Sec., W. J. Maxwell, 144 Highland avenue, 
Chestnut Hill. Philadelphia 

Alternate Sundays, commencing Jan. 
3d, 2:00 p. m. 

Dental hall, N. E. cor 13th & Arch sts. 
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Oil City No. 163, 

Oil City, Pa. 

C. C., W. C Downing, 9 Myers st. 

Sec., C. W. Stone. 4x8 North st. 

First Sunday, 4.00 p. m. 

G. A. R. hall. 

Eagle Grove No. 164, 

Eagle Grove, la. 

C. C., Jas, Sterling:. 

Sec., E. G. Yoakum, box 397. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

K. of P. nail. 

FL Scott No. 165, 

Ft. Scott, Kans. 

C. C., T. L. Myers. 

Sec.M. A. Slaight, 24 Little st. 

U. P. Galer* 20 south Leith street. 

First and Third Sunday, 9:30 a. m. 

I. O. 0 . F. hall, 10 Scott avenue. 

Licking No. x66, 

Newark, Ohio. 

C. C., S. F. Moore, 33 Clinton st. 

Sec., Jno. Thornton, care Yearley House. 

First and third Sunday, 1:30 p. m. 

Miller hall. 

Frontier City No. 167, 

Oswego, N. Y. 

C. C.. J. G. Palmer, Norwich, N. Y. 

Sec., J. Donovan, 239 W. 7th st. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, at 4:00 
p. m. Engineer’s hall, 

N. Y. 0 . & W.bldg, East Oswego. 

Shore No. 168, 

Jersey Shore, Pa. 

C. C., J. T. Mullen, 821 Market st., Williamsport, Pa. 
Sec . «I. L. Boyer. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

Nneptu No. 169, 

Jersey City, N. J. 

C. C., P. M. Bryan, 46 Ege av. 

Sec., A. Mitchell, 313 6th st., Jersey City, N, J. 
Etobt. McDonald, 335 Vanck st. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:30 p. m. 

Roche’s Hall, Grove & Morgansts. 
First and Third Sunday, 1:30 p. m. 
Fourth Monday, 10:30 a. m. 

O. R. C. nail, Front & Market st. 

Camden No. 170. 

Camden, N. J. 

C. C., 1 . D. Peak, care P. R. R. 

Sec., J. P. Ancker, box 478 Mt. Holly. N. ]. 

Thos. Dickson No. 171, 

Troy, N. Y. 

C. C., Jno. Donnelly, 49 Jas. st. Green Island. N.Y. 
Sec.. D. O. Glbba, 244 Ninth avenue. 

First and Third Saturdays, 7:30 p. m. 

Odd Fellow's hall. 

Mountain City No. X72, 

Altoona. Pa. 

C. C., Wm. Bowen, 2307 Thirteenth ave. 

Sec., J. A. List, 1200 Seventeenth st. 


Long Pine No. 173, 

Chadron, Neb. 


Every Sunday. 9:00 a. m. 

Castle hall. 

Greensburg No. 174, 

Greensburg, Pa. 


Second and Fourth Sundays. 2:00 p. m. 

Memphis No. 175, 

Memphis, Tenn. 


Every Sunday, 2:00p.m. 

K. of P. hall, Hernando st. 

Corning No. 176, 

Corning, N. Y. 

C. C., J. D. Carlton, 295 E. Erie avenue. 

Sec., Cl. K. Latliropt 24 E. Erie avenue. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

Ansorge b^pck 

Alliance No. 177, 

Alliance, Ohio. 

C. C., G. H. McKinley, Market st. # 

Sec.. M. It. nathews, 734 Patterson st. 

First and third Sunday, 1:00 p. m. 

K. of P. hall, E. Main st. 

Great Northern No. 178. 
Grand Forks, N. Dak- 

C. C., J. H. Ward. 121 N. Fifth st. 

Sec., L. F. VanDusen, 17 Cottonwood st. 

1st & 2d Sunday. 

K. oLP. Hall, Third street. 

Topeka No, 179, 

Topeka, Kans. 

C. C., C. L. Short, 929 Madison st. 

Sec., T. P. Kelly, 227 Taylor st. 

First, 2d, 3d, and 4th Sundays, 10 a.m. 
Redmen’shall, 620 Kansas ave. 

Atlanta No. 180, 

Atlanta, Ga. 

C. C., C. W. Mangum, 76 Hill st. 

Sec., K. KV. Acker, 318 E. Fair st. 

Every Sunday, 2:00 p. m, I. 0 . 0 . F. 
hall, Alabama and Whitehall sts. 

Chillicothe No. 181, 

, Chillicothe, O. 

C. C.. P. Dorsey, Main st. 

Sec. O. T. Dewey, 308 E. Second st. 

Second and Third Sunday. 

1 . O. O. F. hall. 

Wolverine No. 182, 

Jackson, Mich. 

C. C., H. H. Dailey, 212 Seymour st. 

Sec., E. K. Chapman, Gould house, Cantland st. 
A. ftwfdeiiftky, 311 Oak street. 

Alternate Mondays, commencing Jan. 
6tb, at 2:00 p. in. 

A.O.U.W. hall, Mechanic and Main sts. 

Knobley No. 183, 

Keyser, W. Va. 

C. C., Dan'l Maloney, Piedmont, W. Va. 

Sec., J. W. Matlick, box 167. 

First and Third Sunday 1:30 p. 111. 
Clemen s hall cor. Main and Cet’r sts. 

Blue Ridge No. 184, 

Clifton Forge, Va. 

C. C.,S. C. Buster. 

Sec., W. H. Lewis, box 497. 

Second Monday, 1:00 p. m. Fourth 
Monday, 8:00 p. m. Masonic hall. 

Lanier No. 185, 

Selma, Ala. 

C. C. W. H. English, 1221 Alabama st. 

Sec., A. M. Sledge, 660 Parkman st 

First and Third Sunday, 2:00 p. m. 

I. O. O. F. hall. 

Birmingham No. 186. 

Birmingham, Ala. 

C. C., H. L. Jordan, box 2, Woodlawn, Ala. 

Sec., Geo. Lumpkin, box 757. 

M. N. Brook*, 1919 Avenue C. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 
K. P. hall, 1st ave. between 19th and 
20th streets. 

Sunbury No. 187, 

Sunbury, Pa. 

C. C..J. H. Ellenberger, Third st. 

Sec., E. M. McAlpine, Northumberland, Pa. 

Geo. Ammerman. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:oop. m. 
P. O. S. of A hall, over Snyder A 
Co.. Market st, 

Stanberry No. 188, 

Stanberry, Mo. 

C. C , T. J. Preston, box 271. 

Sec., A. F. Wilson, box 172. 

Second and Fourth Sundays. 2:00 p. m. 

Trainmen’s hall. 

Frontier No. 189, 

Pt. Edward* Ont. 

C. C., S. E. Finch. 

Sec., James B. Richardson, box 318, Sarnia, Ont. 

First and Third Tuesdays, 2:00 p. m. 

1 . O. 0 . F. hall. 

Grafton No. 190, 

Grafton, W. Va. 

C. C., M. H Shields, Washington st, 

Sec., Z. < 1 . Martin 9 box 215. 

First and Fourth Sunday, 2:00 p m. 

Brinkman’s hall. 

Yellowstone No. 191, 

Glendive, Mont. 

C. C.,J. M. Rapelje. 

Sec., T. P. Cullen box 13. 

W. Berry. 

First and Third Wednesday, 2:00 p. m. 

Masonic Temple. 

East Saginaw No. 192, 

East Saginaw, Mich. 

C. C., F. Cog* well, care F. & P. M. depot, Sag- 
[inaw, Mich., East Side. 
Sec., F. Gibson, 838 Second street. 

First and Third Sunday, 1:00 p. m. 

K. P. hall, N. Washington st„ 

Bucyrus No. 193, 

Budyrus, O. 

C. C., A. J. Wurzauf, box 644. 

Sec., W. H. Miller, box 996. 

A. H. Gardner. 

First and third Sundays. 2:00 p. m. 

Masonic Hall. 

Boookfield No. 194, 

Brookfield, Mo. 

C. C., J. F. Doan. 

Sec., J. J. Bryant. 

J. Dailey. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:30 p. m. 

Wheeler's hall. 

Sierra Nevada No. X95, 

Sacramento, Cali. 

C. C., J. D. Hatch, 821 H st. 

Sec., G. F. Willingham, 1805 O st. 

Second and Fourth Sunday, 7:30 p. nr 
Y. M. I. hall, 7th st. 

St. Johns No. 196, 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

C. C., S. L. Earle, care J. M. & P. Ry. 

Sec , Geo. C. Floyd, care J. St. A. & H R. Ry. 

First and Third Sundays, 9:00 a. m. 

K. of P. hall, Reed bldg, 
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TIMS AND PXJfcCS OF MBKTINO. 

Br&inerd No. 197, 

Staples, Minn. 

C. C., R. Tufts. 

Sec., H. Jf. Porter, 1 box ax8. 

p 

irst and Third Sunday, 9:30 a. m.; 

I. O. O. F. hall. 

Springfield No. 198. 

Springfield, Mass. 

C. C., C. D. Anderson, 18 Bond st. 

Sec., A. P. Abbott, 34 Greenwood st. 

P.H. Newton,34Creenwood st, 

2d Sunday, 2:00 p. m.. 

B & A. Granite building. 

Pensacola No. 199. 

Pensacola, Fla. 

C. C.. E. A. Wallace, 614 N Haynes st. 

Sec., A. A. Smith, 207 E. Gadsden st. 

Frank fflatihews. 

First and Third Saturdays. 8:00 p. m. 

K. of P. hall, W. Government st. 

Bradford No. aoo, 

Bradford, Pa. 

C. C., G. C. Fagnan, 65 Kennedy st. 

Sec., W. T. Bogart, 33 Jefferson st. 

H. N. Richmond, care B. B. & K. R’y 

First and Third Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

Odd Fellows' Hall, Main st. 

McKees Rocks No. aoi, 

Chartiers, Pa. 

C. C., W. H. Hughes, box 302. 

Sec., D. H* Speer, Albert st., 32d ward Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

First, third and bfth Sunday 7:30 p. m. 
2d and 4th Monday 9:30 a. m. 

Christian's hall. . 

Augusta No. 20a, 

Augusta, Ga. 

C. C., S. L. Hollingworth, 941 Calhoun st. 

Sec., Jno. Hobbs. 139 E. Hunter st. Atlanta, Ga. 

Second and Fourth Saturdays,7:3op.in. 
I. O. O. F. hall, cor Ellis & Jackson st. 

Howe No. 203, 

Truro. N. S. 

C. C., W. I, Dickson. 

Sec., W. McClafferty, box no. 

McKay’s hall, Inglis st. 

Quaker City No. 204, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. C., H. C. Rohrer, 836 No. 41st st. 

Sec.. 

R. T.Tldeman, 3693 Melon st. 

Alternate Sundays, commencing Feb 
8th. 1891. at 2:00 p. m. 

Dental hall *J. W. cor 13th and Arch sts 

R. B. Lee No. 205. 

Portsmouth, Va. 

C. C., R. G.Waddy, 312 Willoughby av., Norfolk, Va. 
Sec., C. B. Armes, box 42 Crewe, Va. 

E B Lewis. 

2d & 4th Sunday 1:30 p. m. 

Ashton hall. 305 High st. 

Lincoln No. 206, 

Springfield, Ills. 

C C , J. H. Hunt, 915 E. Capital ave. 

Sec , F. G. Schmitt, 1112 E. Monroe st. 

Wm. Reilly, 1409 E. Washington st. 

2d & 4th Sunday, at 2:00 p. m 

Redmen’s hall, cor. 3th and Monroe sts. 

Butler No. 307, 

Butler, Ind. 

C. C., C. M. Yard. 

Sec., Geo. F. *tondr. 

Second & Fourth Sundays, at 9:00 a. m. 
First and Third Mondays at 7:00 p. m. 

Palmetto No. 308, 

Charleston, S. C. 

C. C., Geo. W. Gruber. 

Sec*., H. L. Pinckney, 2 Broad st. 

FirM and Third Sundays at n a. m. 

Irish Vol. Hall, Vanderhorst st. 

Pocatello No. aoo, 

Pocatello, Idaho. 

C. C., Theo. Swanson. 

Sec., W. H. Janes, box 421. J. T. Woods. 

Every Sunday, 2:00 p. m. 

Masonic hall. 

Stonewall Jackson No. 210, 
Roanoke, Va. 

C. C., J. W. Bondurant, care N. & W R. R. 

Sec., J. F. Drish, 719 Second avenue, S. W. 

First, Second and Fourth Sundays, at 
2:00 p. m. I. O. O. F. hall. 

Stevens Point No. 2x1, 

Stevens Point, Wis. 


Every Tuesday evening. 

Good Templars hall. 

Slater No. 212, 

Slater, Mo. 

C. C., A. C. Reynerson, box 2. 

Sec., I. HI. Bllea, box 526. 

Second and Fourth Mondays, 2:00 p. m. 
1st and 3d Sundays, K. of P. ball. 

Barker No 213, 

Michigan City, Ind. 

C. C., A. E. Shires. 

Sec , W. C. Bush, box 320. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

I. O. O. F. hall, cor. Mich, and Frank- 
lin streets. 

Bartlett No. 214, 

Moncton, N. B. 

C. C., T. Corbett. 

Sec., P. K. Heine, box 102. 

Every Sunday, 2:00 p. m. 

Pythian hall. 

Columbia No. 215, 

Columbia, S. C. 

C C., O E. Hughes, 54 Harden st. 

Sec., M. B. Green, acting. 

2d & 4th Saturday, 8:00 p*m. 

K. of P. hall. Opera House bldg. 

Ottumwa No. 216. 

Ottumwa, la. 

C C., T. Minahan 430 E. Main st. 

Sec., D. C. DuBois, Lamborn st. 

Second and Fourth Mondays, 2:30 p. m. 
K of P hall, cor. Main and Green sts, 

Anchor Line No. 217, 

Bennett, Pa 

C. C., E. K. Emery, 24744th it, Pittsburg, # Pa. 
Sec , W. H. Baird, 327 Renfrew st, Pittsburgh.*Pa. 

2d & 4th Sunday, 1:00 p m. 

Opera House Block. 

Savannah No. 218, 

Savannah, Ga. 

C. C., W. H. Wright, care De Soto Hotel. 

Sec., C. T. DeGraffenried, Davis Bros ,Wadley,Ga 
Jules BacoY, 188 Lincoln st. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 10:00 a. m. 
K. of P. hall. cor. Barnand and York sts.. 

New Brunswick, No. 219. 

St. John, N. B. 

C. C-, James Miliican. 

Sec., F. J. McPeake, St. John street, West Side. 

Second Sunday, 2:00 p. m. 

I. O. O. F hall, Union st. 

Fremont No. 220. 

Fremont, Nebr 

C. C.. W. P. Foote. 

Sec., E. E. Boggs. 620 E. Second strset. 

First and Third Sundays. 

Charlotte No. 221, 

Charlotte, N. C. 

C. C., R. W. Moore, box 132 N. Danville, Va. 

Sec , J. H. Smith, 209 W. Seventh st. 

T. P. Rosa, 315 N. Church st. 

First a.id Third Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

Masonic halL 

Illinois Valley No. 222, 

Chillicothe, 111 . 

C C., G.M. Howard, R. 23, Dearborn sta. Chicago. 
Sec , F.W. Kimball, 4510 St. Laurence av , Chicago. 

John 0 Mlodell. 

1st and 3d Sundays, 2:oop. m. 2d and 4th 
Monday 7:30 p m. Frecerick’s hall. 

Algoma No. 223. 

Chapleau, Ont. 

C C , A J. Albrant, box 108. 

Sec., H. L. Nicholson, box X28. 

Second and Fourth Wednesdays. 

O. R. C. hall. 

Wilmington No. 224, 

Wilmington, Del 

C. C., Col. J. T. Layfield, 1226 King st. 

Sec., F. J. Boylan, 914 Linden street. 

First and Third Sundays. 

U. V. L. Hall, 625 Market st. 

Steuben No. 223, 

Hornellsville, N. Y 

C. C., A. J. Loftus, 41 Erie avenue. 

Sec.,W. K. Curtis, 253Canisteo st. 

Alternate Tuesdays 3 p. m. 

B. of L. E. hall. 137 Main st. 

Horton No. 226, 

Horton, Kans. 

C. C., W. A. Chamberlin. 

Sec., K. H. PlUrnger, box 337. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 1:00 p. m. 

Donnellys hall. 

Claude Champion No. 227, 
Lincoln, Nebr 

C. C., I. T. Wiesman, 515 No. 13th st. 

Sec , 0 . S. Ward, xi2 N. Eleventh st. 

H. R. P '•entice, 8x2 H street. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:30 p. m. 

Red Men,s hall. 1519 Ost , 

Belle Plaine No. 228, 

Belle Plaine, la. 

C. C., L. S. Wells. 

Sec., G. H Swinney, box 173. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

I. O. O. F. hall. 

Nicolls No. 229, 

Reading, Pa. 


Third Sunday, 10:00 a. m. 

Breneiser’s hall, 8th and Penn sts. 

Rome No. 230, 

Rome, Ga. 

C. C.. C. M. Fouche, 306 E. Fourth st. 

Sec., • E. Russell, L. box 283. 


Vicksburg No. 231, 

Vicksburg, Miss. 

C. C., A. J. Howard, care Washington hotel. 

Sec., A. L. Jaquith, 207 Walnut st. 

2d & 4th Sunday, 8:00 p m. 

Cor. Washington & Clay sts. 
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Sioux City No. *31. 

Sioux City, la. 

C. C.. E. Frazier. 

Sec , H. A* Shafer* 12x4 8th st. 

First and Third Sundays, a:oo p. m. 

K. P. hall, s. w. cor. 4th & Nebraska sts 

Bellows Falls No. 233, 

Bellows Falls, Vt. 

C. C., A. G. Carlton, Brattleboro, Vt. 

Sec., W. H. Kiniry, box 935. 

Second Sunday, 2:00 p. m,: Fourth Sat 
urday, 7:30 p. m. G. A. R. hall. 

Berkeley No. 234, 

Martinsburg, W. Va. 

C. C., C. H. Shipley. 

Sec., G. V. Ha llmian* box xo8. 

Every Monday, 9:00 a. ui. 

Peoples Nat’l Bank bldg, 

Freeport No. 235, 

Freeport, 111 . 

C. C ,J. McLeod. 

Sec., r. L. Murphy, x68 Walnut st. 


St. Cloud No. 236, 

St. Cloud. Minn. 

C. C., W. S. Roath, box 1196. 

Sec., T. J. Kelley. 

Second Mondays, 7:30 p. m ; Fourth 
Sunday, 2:30 p. m. 

Worcester No. 237. 

Worcester, Mass. 


Second and Fourth Sundays, 11:00 
a. m. Castle hall. 

Sheridan No. 238, 

Chillicothe, Mo. 

C. C., Wm. Kelly. 

Sec., H. S. Earll, L. box 76. 

F • B, Wheeler. 

First and Third Monday, 1:30 p. m. 

1 . O. O. F. hall. 

Lexington No. 239, 

Lexington, Ky. 

C. C., A. W. Staley, 287 E. High st. 

Sec., CL H. Petr j. L box 336, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 

First and Third Sunday, 2:00 p. 111. 

Odd Fellow'a hall. 

Hiawatha No. 240, 

Marquette, Mich. 

C. C., J. E. Connell, 135 W. Ridge st. 

Sec , Sam’l Gibson. 

John J. Meehan* 112 Washington st. 

Second Sunday. 2:00 p. m. 

Fourth Sunday, 7:00 p. m. 

DeSoto No. 241, 

DeSoto, Mo. 

C. C., W.C. Turner. 

Sec., A. A. Corneau* lock box 408. 

First and Third Sundays, 7:30 p. m. 

K. of P. Hall. 

Nipissing No. 242, 

North Bay. Ont. 

C. C., Chris. T. Boyce* Pacific Hotel. 

Sec., J. H. Hughes, box 43. 

Second and Fourth Wednesday. 

Helena No. 243, 

Missoula, Mont. 

C. C. Ol X. — C. H. Connor, box 295. 

Sec., M. B. Miles, box 391. 

Jno, Dowdell. 

First and Third Sundays, 1:00 p. m, 

I. O.O. F. hall. 

Pike's Peak No. 244, 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 

C. C., E. C. Heap. 613 So. Nevada ave. 

Sec., E. J. Woolheater, 621 E. Ki^wa st. 

11 . J Stanley* 621, E. Kiowa st. 

Every Thursday, K. of P. hall. 

Winfield No. 245, 

Arkansas City, Kans. 

C. C., J. A. Sterling, care Filth Avenue Hotel. 
Sec., S. Thorp, 817 South A street. 


John McConiff No. 226. 

Wyrnore, Nebr. 

C. C., George O. Huckett, lock box 15. 

Sec., L. E. Pratt. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:30 p. m. 

0 <id Fellow's hall 

Fishers Peak No. 247, 

Trinidad. Colo. 

C. C., W. E. Gorman, 425 West Mam street. 

Sec., fti.T. Harrell* 811 Nevada ave. 

First and Third Sundays. 

K. P. bail. 

Tuscumbia No. 248, 

Tuscumbia, Ala. 

C. C., G. M. Shackelford. 

Sec., J- D. Perryman. 

First and Third Sundays, 7:30 p. m. 

2d and 4th Sundays, 2:30 p. in. K. P. hall. 

Mt. Tacoma No. 229, 

Tacoma, Washington. 

C. C..T. Brownie*- , 611 S. L st. 

Sec., J. B. W. JohiiMlon* 810 s. G st. Box 976. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 1:30 p. m. 

1 2th st. bet. Pacific av. & A st. Elk’s hall 

Twin’City No. 250, 

Bristol, Tenn. 

C. C.. H. D. Millard. 

Sec., J. S. Akers. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:00 p.m. 

Cotton Belt No. 251, 

Pine Bluff, Ark. 

C. C., F. M. Cuiver, 807 Mam st. 

Sec., W. W. Olcott. 


Holy Cross No. 252, 

Leadville, Colo. 


First and Third Sundays. 

K. P. hall, 127 E. Fifth st. 

Gogebic No. 253, 

Ashland, Wis. 

1 C. C., Ed. Cleqry, Antigo, Wis 

1 Sec., T. Kennedy* 723 8th ave. west. 


Clover Leaf No. 254, 

Frankfort, Ind. 

| C. C., Wm. Businger,6oo N. Gentry st. 

Sec., H. J. Hille, 306 W. Morrison st. 

W. Merrill* 350 w. Walnut st. 

Meets Second & Fourth Sundays. 

Old Masonic Hall. 

Mountain No. 253, 

Medicine Hat, N. W. T. 

C. C., Wm. Crawford. 

Sec.. T. C. HI ate h ford. 

First and Third Wednesday, 14 o'clock 
Masonic hall. 

San Gabriel No. 56. 

Taylor, Texas. 

C. C.. T. A. Bunce, 820 Perez st. 

Sec., L. W. Cherrington, 414 N. 8th st., Waco, Tex. 

G. W. Bartholomew. 

Every Sunday 2*00 p. m. 

Herington No. 257. 

Hering on, Kans. 

C. C ,J. Reed, 

Sec., K. 3 . Clark, box 394. 

2d and 4th Sunday 1:00 p. m. 

I. O. O. F. hall. 

Aberdeen No. 258, 

Aberdeen, S. Dak. 

C. C.. B. J. Gilshannon, 303 Nicollet av. 

Sec., 

Second Sunday, 2:00 p. m. 

I. O. O F. Hall 

Waukesha No. 259. 

Waukesha. Wis. 

C. C., Ira Yantis, 320 Wardrobe avs. 

Sec., Alonzo Tyler, 310 Grand ave. 

1st & 3d Sunday, 2 p. m. Gove’s hall, 
Main st. bet. Clinton st & Grand av. 

Wabash No. 260, 

Forrest, Ills. 

C. C., C. L. Corneau, lock box 36. 

Sec.. E. A. Vahey, lock box 31. [H. Brennan. 

Second and fourth Sundays, 7:00 p. m. 

K. of P. Hall. 

'-San Luis No. 261, 

San Luis Potosi, Mex. 

C. C ,J. F. Wilson. 

Sec., E. H. Hohne. 

Every Thursday in O. R. C. hall. 

8:00 p. m. 

Bed River No. 262, 

Cleburne, Texas. 

C. C„ W. McPike, lock box 55.. 

Sec.. W. H. Cummings, lock box 55. 

W D Davie. 

First and third Saturday, 7:30 p. m. 

2d & 4th Sunday, 2 p.m. l.O.O.F.Hall. 

Cumberland No. 263, 

Cumberland, Md. 

C. C , D. Lechliter, 54 Bedford street. 

Sec., G. J. Schmutz, 41 Decatur street. 

Every Sunday, 9:00 a. m. 

I. O. O. F. Hall. 

Raleigh No. 264, 

Raleigh, N. C. 

C. Cm T H. Chavasse. Weldon, N. C. 

Sec-, C. B. fill ill rle, 41 1 e. Lee st. Greensboro 

Second and fourth Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

Odd Fellows' Hall. 

^Chanute No. 265, 

Clianute, Kan. 

C.C.,JohnC Ramsey. 

Sec , P Farrell, box 242. 

Geo. T. Bridge*. 

1st and 3d Monday, 12:30 p. m. 

Masonic Hall. 

Staked Plains No. 266, 

Big Spring. Texas. 

C. C..A.C. Hobart, 800 N. Stanton st., El Paso, Tex 
Sec., H. G. Parry, lock box 30, Baird, Texas. 

First and Third Sunday, 2:00 p. m. 

Hall in Bressie building. 

Terminal City No. 267, 

Vancouver. B. C. 

C. C., P. A. Barnhart, box 663. 

Sec. A. B. Forrest, box 859. 

Second Sunday. 
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Marion No. 268. 

Marion, Iowa. 

C. C.. F. M. Howard. 

Sec.. E. B. Sutton. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 3:3op m. 

A. 0 . U. YV. hall. 

Border City No. 269. 

Van Buren, Ark. 

C.C., R. S. 1 ait. 

Sec., Chas. Adams, box 189. 

K. s. Harueat. 

First, Second, Third and Fourth Sun- 
day, 2:00 p. m. K. of P. hall. 

Youngstown No. 270, 

Youngstown, 0 . 

C. C., I Morris, 542 George st 

Sec., YVin. McCoy, 49 Penn ave. 

Geo* Hopper* 525 Crossman ave. 

First and Third Sunday 1:00 p. m. 

B. R. T. hall. 

Cape Fear No. 271, 

Wilmington, N. C. 

C f C., J. M. Walker. 122 Princess st. 

Sec.. J. P. Russell 518 Mulberry st. 

W. L. Beery, care C. C. R’y. 

First and Third Sunday, 2:30 p. m. 

K. P. hall 

Montana No. 272. 

Glasgow, Mont. 

C. C , H. J. Gleason. 

Sec., J M. Hines. 

First and Third Sunday 2:30 p. m. 

Dickinson No. 273. 

Dickinson, N. Dak. 

C. C., Geo. Ott 

Sec., H E. Hagerman, box 151. 

Second and fourth Sunday. 

K. P. Hall. 

Kaukauna No. 274. 

So Kaukauna, Wis. 

C. C.. F. II Pea*e, Box 142. 

Sec., C. E. Burgess, Clintonville, Wi*. 

First and Third Sunday, 2:00 p. m. 

A. O. U. W. hall. 

Gaudalupe No. 275-, 

Yoakum, Texas. 

C. C., W. Mounger, box 166. 

Sec., J G. Dyas, box 166. 

L. L, II icier. 

Every Sunday, 1:00 p. m. 

Engineers’ hall 

Prairie View No. 276, 

Goodland, Kas. 

C. C , A. E. King. 

Sec., W. J. Aurand, box 237. Grant Tliorp. 


Sanford No, 277, 

Sanford, Fla 

C. C.. YV A. Regan, Bartow, Fla. 

Sec., C. L M«»sby. 

Second and Fourth Sunday. 

Dennison No 278, 

Dennison, Ohio 

C C.. J. Fie cher, box 26 

Ser., M. Heldy, box 26. 

Second and fourth Sund «y, 7:00 p. m. 

I. O. O. F. Hall. 

Stuart No. 279, 

Stuart, Iowa 

C C., W. H. YVilde 

Sec., H. G. Nelson, box 39. 

Second Monday and Fourth Sunday, 
2:00 p. m. 

Hope No. 280, 

Hope, Idaho 

C. C., YV J. Lacey 

Sec , W. J Pillin^s, box 39. 


Glenwood, No 281, 

Glenwood, Pa 

C C., W. N. Herroid, Dyke street, 23d ward. 

Sec , YV'. M. Shipley, cor. Renova and Lvtle sts. 

23d Ward, Pittsbui gh. Pa. 
11. L. 'rraiwler, 2d ave. 23d ward, Pittsburg, Pa 

First Sunday and Third Monday, 9:30 
a. m. 

Needles No. 282, 

Needles, Cal. 

CC., A. M Klee. 

Sec , YV. H. Mills. 

Meet every Thursday, 2:00 p. m., 

B L. E. hall. 

Marceline Div. No. 283, 

Marcelitie, Mo, 

C. C , I. O YY'ilkinson, 1123 2d st., Ft. Madison, la. 
Sec., H. C. Kenworthy. 


S. A. M. 284, 

Americus, Ga. 

C. C., H. M. Stokes, 303 Furlow st 

Sec , S. A Borders. 


Tekoa No. 285, 

Spokane. Wash 

C. C., J. H. McIntosh, lock box 415. Tekoa, YVash. 
Sec.. C’. P C/li a ill be rial 11. 

Second and Fourth Sunday. 

Kakabeka No 286. 

Ft. William Ont. 

C. C.. YV. G. Niblock. 

Sec.. K MrGregor, 

Second and four h Friday. 

Obrar No. 287, 

Albuquerque, N. M. 

C. C., H. L. Keaggy. 

Sec.. L. \V. Robert*, 218 Broadway 

Meet every Sunday in K. P Hall 2pm 

No. Danville No. 288, 

No Danville. Va. 

C. C., W. H. Goodman, 

Sec., .1. K. Morton, R. & D. R’y, Danville, Va. 

Second and fourth Sunday 2 p m, 

Steeger hall, Main. 

Wheeling No. 289, 

Whee.ing, W. Va 

C. C., 1 . R. Fowler, box 175. Bridgeport, O. 

Sec., YVm. Hoftner, box 81, Bridgeport. O. 

First and third Sunday, 1:30 p in. K. P. 
Hall 1223 Market St. 

Wingo No. 290, 

Paducah, Ky. 

C. C., T. J Moore, care N. N. & M. V. R’y. 

Sec , A. G. Owsley, 1018 Jefferson st. 

Every Sunday 1:30 pm. 

Roger’s Hall, Broadway. 

Morris No. 291, 

Hoboken. N. J. 

C. C., H H. Hotfrnan. 112 Third st., Newark, N.J. 
Sec., W. T. KiiikIIo, box 5. S Orange, N.J. 

2d Monday add 4th Friday, 9:45 a. m. 

73 Hudson st. 

Deer Lick No. 292, 

Chicago Junction, Ohio. 

C. C., W. H. Build. 

Sec., D. E Hilgartner. box 243. 

1st & 3d Sunday, 2:00 p in 

G. A. R. Hall 

Chas. Murray No. 293, 

Chicago, Ills. 

C. C.. C. H. Wheeler, 25 N. Campbell ave. 

1 Sec., A. L. F'ish, 35 Maplewood ave. 

C-. T. Harris* 32 N. YVashtenaw ave. 

2d Thursday and 4th Monday 2 p 
m. Dordon hall, nao W. Lake st. 

Butte No. 294. C. C., H. 0. uray. 

So. Butte, Mont. Sec., O. L. Chapman, box 70. Butte City. Mont. 

TIion. Sle* ►nia 11* Montana Union R’y. 

2d & 4th Sunday, 8:00 p m. 

I. O. 0 . F. hall. 

Snowy Range No. 295, C. C., J. F. Barnes. 

Livingston, Mont. Sec.. 11 . S. If obertnon, L. Box 54. 


Lajunta No. 296, C. C. J. J Kelly, 1 bx 32 

Raton, N. M. Sec., M. B. Heifner. 1 bx 32. 


Somerset No. 297, C. C., F. B. Gray, box 142. 

Somerset, Ky. Sec., If. T. Welch. 

Every Sunday 2:00 p. m. 

Champaign No. 298, C. C., A. Wilson, 601 E. Clark st. 

Champaign, Ills. Sec., F. Cooper, no W. Springfield ave. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:30 p m. 

G. A. R. hall. 

Lima No. 299, C. C.. J. P. Jackson, 728 South Elizabeth. 

Lima, Ohio. Sec., G. S. Ritter, 642 No. Jackson st. 

1 A. M. Joli 11* ton, 608 east North st. 

Second and fourth Sundays 2:30 p. in. 

Dodge City No. 300, C. C., 1. R. O'Day. 

Dodge City, Kas. Sec., YV. M. Riley, lock box 134. 


Seymour No. 301, I C. C., M. C. Whitcomb, box 313. 

Seymour, Ind. Sec.. E. R Gaskell, box 419. 

Second and fourth Sundays 2 pm. 

' Odd Fellow’s hall, 2d and Chestnut sts. 

LaFayette No. 302, 

LaFayette, Ind. 

l C. C.,J. E. Long, 159 Union st. 
j Sec.. \V. A. KrlAwcnden* c re Lahr House. 

First and third Sunday 2:30 p m. 

Cor., 4th and Ferry sts., R. M. Hall. 

New Albany No. 303. 

New Albany, Ind, 

C. C., B. H. Brown. 

See., Win. B. Stamper, 507 Rear Market st. 

S. M. Mathew** 143 Bank st. 
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NAME AND LOCATION. 

OFFICERS. 

TTMK AMD PUfcCB OP MEETING. 

Pearl River No. 304, 

Canton. Miss. 

C. C.. J. W. Rust, Water Valley. Miss. 

Sec., W. 11 . Syken, box 405. 


LaGiande No. 305, 

LaGrande, Oregon. 

C. C., C. F. Brown, box 145. 

Ses.. J. A. Matott. 

J. J. Hoeran 

First and third Sundays 2 pm. 

K. P. Hall. 

Bay No. 306, 

W. Bay City. Mich. 

C. C.. G. B Coryell. 

Sec., W. C. McGlone, 307 Dean st. 

Cahln Campbell, Grayling, Mich. 

Second and Fourth Sunday 2 p. m. 

I. O. O. F. Hall. 

Jersey Central No. 307, 

Jersey City, N. J. 

C. C., H. A Boyd. So. Amboy. N. 1 . 

Sec.. O. J. Freeman, 139 Madison st.. 

So. Easton, Pa. 

Second Wednesday and 4th Sunday, 
10-30 a m. 

Bluff City No. 30a, 

Mt. Carmel, Ills. 

C. C., S. C. Fow er. 

Sec., Chas. Finnell, box 365. 

11 . F. Slilvely 

First and Third Sunday. 

Union Hall. 

Scottdale Div. No. 309, 

Scottdale, Pa. 

C. C., A. Kuhns. 

Sec II. H. If a re, Box 192. 

First and third Sundays at 2:00 p. m. 
in Burns’ hall. 

. Mobile No. 310. 

Mobile, Ala. 

C. C., P. J. Collins. 

Sec., J. P. Collin*, 62 Dauphin st. 

First and third Tuesday 2:00 p. m. 

1 . O. O. F. Hall. 

‘New Year No. 3:1. 

Way Cross, Ga. 

C. C., J. H. Fenn. 

Sec.. G. A. Crooin. 

\% . T. Forrester. 

Second and Fourth' Sunday, 7:30 p. m. 

B. of L. E. hall. 

SanBernardino, No. 312, 
San Bernardino, Calif. 

C. C., G. F. Taber, care S. C. R’y. 

Sec.. S. [?l. IfarrlM, 467 H st. 

istand 3d Monday 7:30 p. m. 

Allen's hall 4th and D sts. 

San Xavier No. 313. 

Tucson. Ariz. 

C. C.. Lewis Davis, box 133. 

Sec., A. E. Came box 133. 

Wednesday 2:00 p. m- Masonic hall. 

. Allegheny City, No. 314, 

Allegheny, Pa 

C. C., T. F. Maloney, 3 Stanton ave. 

Sec.. L. C. Stevenson, 221 Market st. 

H. F. Brown, 351 Chartiers st 

Second and 4th Sunday, ipm. 

Washington hall. 

Evansville No. 315. 

Evansville, Ind. 

C. C., G. W. Love joy, 121 S. 13th st., Terre Haute. 
Sec., J. N. Frost. 420 Upper 6th st. 


St. Clair Tunnel No. 316. 

Fort Gratiot. Mich. 

C. C , A. W. Loveland, box 32. 

Sec., A. J. Hemingway, box 147. 

Second and Fourth Tuursday 1:30 p m. 

Elm City No. 317, 

New Haven Conn. 

C. C., E. A. Lithgow, 94 Dewitt st. 

Sec.. C. C. If omr, 21 Orange st. 

Second and Fourth Sunday 1 p m. 

Masonic Hall. 

Asheville No. 318. 

Asheville, N. C 

C. C., L. E. Perry, care Glen Rock Hotel. 

Sec., J. S. Woodruff, care Glen Rock hotel. 

Pirst and 3d Sundays, 10 a m. 

Central No. 319. „ „ 

Central. S. C. 

C .C.. F. A. McCorkle. 

Sec. If. F. Cox. 


Miami Valley, No. 320. 

Dayton. Ohio. 

C. C.. P. J. Sweeney, 14 Folkerth st. 

Sec., J. J. White, 1448 Wayne ave. 


Easter No. 321, 

Springfield. Mo. 

C. C., C. 11 . Hasell. 420 south Grant st. 

Sec., W. O. Clarkson, 854 n Main st. 

Pirst and Third Tuesday. 2:00 p m. 

Board of Trade building. 

Blue Grass No. 322. 

Covington, Ky. 

C. C., X. M. W all, 714 Banklick st. 

Sec., M. D. Felkner, 65 W. 15th st. 

1st & 3d Sunday. 

S. E. cor. 7th st. & Madison av. 

Sprague. No. 323 

Sprague, Wash. 

C. C., F. A. Ressor. 

Sec., J. H. Kilgore, box 112. 

J. L l>e Force. 

Second and Fourth Sunday, 1:30 p. m. 

M asonic hall. 

Bluefield No. 324. 

Bluefield, W. \ a. 

C. C.. R. N. West. 

Sec., D. Woodside. 

A. J. Hearn. 

1st Sunday, 10 a. m.; 3d Sunday, 2 p.m. 

A. F. & A. M. hall. 

Grand Junction No. 325. 

Grand Junction, Colo. 

C. C., A. E. Wolf. 

Sec.. Geo. Mason- 

Second Thursday and Fourth Sunday, 
9:00 a. m. K. of P. H. t Main st 

New Castle No. 326. 

New Castle. Pa. 

C. C., W. 1 . McKinley, 351 W. Washington st. 

Sec., P. Mmnchan, care Nickum hotel. 

\V. J. Green, Mahoningtown, Pa. 

2d Thursday, 7:00 p. in. & 4th Sunday, 
9:00 a. m. Jr. O. W. A. M. hall. 

Golden Rule, No. 327- 

Effingham, Ills. 

Potawattamie No. 328. 

Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

C. C., F. O. Green. 

Sec.. T. H. Keith. 

N .N. Smith. 

Second and Fourth Sundays 9 a. m 

C. C., PI. W. Keene, 913 First av. 

Sec., W. J. Jameson. Masonic Temple. 

2d & 3d Sunday, 2 p. m. 

Masonic Temple. 

Champion City No. 329. 

Springfield, Ohio. 

C. C., J. J. Fishbaugh. 

Set . L. A. Kn*e, 305 n. P'ountain ave. 

First and Third Sunday, 2 p. m 

K. P. hall, Main st 

Emporia, No, 330. 

Emporia, Kas. 

C C., E \ Maynai d, box 1 172. 

Sec.. J. W r . Lyons, 1 Elm St. 

I<:. % . Bay nard. 

3d & 4th Saturday, 

8 00 p. m. Federation hall. 

Susquehanna, No. 331. 

Columbia, Pa. 

C. C., |. S Snyder, 621 Walnut st. 

Sec., J. A. Rowan, 34 so. 4th st. 

Second and Fourth Sunday, 4 p. m. 

Fendricn’s hall. 

Jonesboro, No. 332. 

Jonesboro, Ark. 

C. C., F D. Bateman, lock box 148. 

U . If. DcFrance. 

Second and Third Sunday, 2:00 p. in. 

Odd Fellows hall. 

Renovo, No. 333. 

Rcnovo, Pa 

C. < ' J . J . ( iallagher. box 308. 

Sec., J. B. CrUpln 

Alternate Saturdays, 7:30 p. m. 

Avondale, No. 334. 

Avondale. Ala 

C. C., T. S. Richardson. Anniston, Ala. 

Sec , A. B. Keyes. 632 ave. G., Birmingham, Ala. 

W . W . IUltehell. 

1st and 3d Sundav 2:00 p. m. 

Daniel’s ball. 

Concord, No. 335. 

Concord. N. H. 

C. C., Daniel Kingsley, White River Junc’t, \'t. 
Sec., J T. Woodbury, 12 Pearl st. 

ist Sunday in each mo at 2:00 p. m. 

K. of P. Hall, Main st. 

Duluth Div. No. 336, 

Duluth. Minn. 

C. C., J. C. McGreevey, care D. & I. R. Ry. 

Sec.. Geo. L. Woolen. 213 17th ave. east. 

Meets first and third Sunday, 

10.00 a. m. 

Illinois Div. No. 337, 

Chicago. Ills. 

C. C.. C. D. Collins, 241 Springfield ave. 

Sec., Jno. H. Leahy, 174 north Halstead. 

Meets 2d and 4th Sundays at 2:00 p. m. 

LeGrand Hall. 

Eldorado Div. No. 338, 

Eldorado, Kans. 

C. C., F. Stearns, lock box 626. 

Sec., D. P. Moran, box 664. 

Lee Orr 

Meets alternate Mondays com. Nov. 7, 
1892. at 4:00 p. m. A. O. U. W. Hall. 
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GEO. WESTINGHOUSE. Jr , President. JOHN CALDWELL. Treasurer. 

T. W. WELSH, Superintendent. W. W. CARD, Secretary. 

H. H. WESTINGHOUSE, General Manager. 


^THE^ 

Westinghouse Air Brake Company, 

PITTSBURGH , PA., U. S A. 

MANUFACTURERS OF THE 

Westinghouse |utomatic Bbake. 


The WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMATIC BRAKE is now in tfse on 22,030 engines and 270,* 
oco cars. This includes 180,000 freight cars, which is about 18 per cent of the entire freight car 
equipment of the country, and about 80 per cent of these are engaged in inter-state traffic, afford- 
ing the opportunity of controlling the speed of trains on railways over which they may pass. 
Orders have been received for 120. oco of the improved quick action brakes siace December. 1887. 


The best results are obtained in freight train braking from having all the cars in a train fitted 
with power brakes, but several years’ experience has proven conclusively that brakes can be suc- 
cessfully and profitably used on freight trains where a portion of the cars are so equipped. 


E. L. ADREON, Manager. JOHN B. GRAY, Agent. C. C. HIGHAM, Gen’l Supt. 


THE' 


American JP C ompany, 


The Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Lessee. 


New York Office: 

160 Broadway, John B. Gray, Agent. 


Chicago Office: 
Grand Pacifc Hotel. 


-MANUFACTURERS OF- 


LOCOMOTIVE BRAKES, 


General Offices, Sff. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
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When Writing to Advertisers Mention 
THE RAILWAY CONDUCTOR. 


TRADE 



MARK 

AIR BRAKE HOSE 


Detentions to trains by the bursting and failure of air brake hose 
a thing op the past, when the O. of R. C. Air Brake Hose is used, 


The compound of which this hose is made is, not affected by OIL, HEAT or COLD, and 
will not HARDEN or CRACK with AGE. The tube of the nose is SEAMLESS, making 
WEAK SPOTS impossible. Tested at 800 lbs. to the square inch, before leaving the fac- 
ory. GUARANTEE for 2 YEARS against the ordinary wear and tear of air brake hose. 
Each piece is branded with O. of R. C. NONE GENUINE WITHOUT. Made in 2 ft. 
lengths with capped ends, and 60 ft. or any lengths desired. The outside covering, or jacket, 
is made both black and red. Black for air brakes, red for air whistle valves. Special steam 
hose for car heating. 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 

Peerless Rubber Manufacturing Company, 

ZfcTETW TT OBIC. 


Railroad Supply Houses 

WHERE THE 

O. of R. C. AIR BRAKE HOSE can be obtained . 


Geo. B, Carpenter & Co., Chicago, HI. 

T. J. Bell & Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Moran-Duryea Supply Co., Seattle, Wash. 
M. M. Buck & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Pittsburg Supply Company, Limited, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

J. C. Winans, San Francisco, Cal. 

E. S. Heffeman, 12 Chapman St., Houston, 
Texas. 


CHAS. H. DALE, General Agent, 

Office, 15 Warren Street, NEW YORK. 

N. Y. City Div. No. B4 Sept 92 
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Agreeable soap for the 
hands is one that dis- 
solves quickly, washes 
quickly, rinses quickly, 
and leaves the skin soft 
and comfortable. It is 
Pears’. 

Wholesome soap is 
one that attacks the dirt 
but not the living skin. 
It is Pears’. 

Economical soap is one 
that a touch of cleanses. 
And this is Pears’. 

All sorts of stores sell 
it, especially druggists; 
all sorts of people use it. 


a (JKff 
is often a 
fapPE t#oug$t. 

ISccrijam’s 

are the most wonder- 
ful antidote yet dis- 
eovcretf for all 
Bilious and Ner- 
vous Disorders. 



A T) av of these pills, costing only twenty-live 
JDuX cents, constitutes a family medicine- 
chest. Wind and Tain in and Weakness of the 
Stomach, Giddiness, Fullness, after 

meals Dizziness, Drowsiness, Cold Chills, flush- 
ings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Breath, Costiveness, Blotches 0:1 the Skin, Dis- 
turbed Sleep, 

Sick Headache, Derangements of the Diver, 
and all nervous and trembling sensations arc cured 
by using these Pills. 

TOtksP dose often relieves in 20 

1H0 rirSb and apprehension and sickness can 

be avoided by having a box always at hand 
wherever you are— in the house, on the train, on 
the steamer— ready for immediate use. 

Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, vv 
Helens, Lancashire, England. B. F. ALLEN 
CO., Sole Agents for United States, 

Street, New York, will mail BEECHAJJI 8 
PILLS on receipt of price, 25 cents. Cor- 
respondents mast mention this paper, la- 
qnlre flrst of yonr druggist. 


“ All she lacks of beauty 
is a little plumpness.” 

This is a frequent thought, 
and a wholesome one. 

All of a baby's beauty is 
due to fat, and nearly all of a 
woman’s — we know it as 
curves and dimples. 

What plumpness has to do 
with health is told in a little 
bookon careful living; sent 
free. 

Would you rather be 
healthy or beautiful? “Both” 
is the proper answer. 

Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 133 South 5th Avenue, 
New York. 

Your druggist keeps Scott's Emulsion of cod-livcr 
oil— all druggists everywhere do. $1 . 

a s 
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“ Once tried, Used Always.” 


VAN BOWEN'S 




"Best & Goes F arthest,” 

“ Confound those £ 
fdoys ! They are 
jilways asking for 
‘ 3 fore 1 since the 
f>oard introduced X 

Kan Houten’s * 

> tfOCOA. ” 


PERFECTLY PURE. 


|> 

, VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS ij 

{ iucrea- es by 50 PER CENT, the solubility of the J > 
k flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa j | 

> bean an miMly digested, delicious, nourish- ( > 

I ing and stimulating drink, readily assimilated j | 
f even by the most delicate. < > 

> If not obtainable from your grocer, en- j j 
l close 25 cts. to either Van Houten & Zoon.106 , ► 
£ Reade Street, New York, or 45 W abash Ave., j J 
r Chicago, and a can containing enough for 35 ( > 
£ to 40 cups will be mailed. Mention f/mq 
Qiniblication. Prepared only by the inventors (| 
J Van Houtkn AZoon, Weesp, Holland. 

|The Standard Cosoa of the World. £ 
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ORDER OF RAILWAY CONDUCTORS--DIRECTORY, 


GRAND OFFICERS, 

Grand Chief Conductor — E. E. Clark, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Assistant Grand Chief Conductor — Charles H. Wilkins, 4800 Dearborn street, Chicago, 111 . 
Grand Secretary and Treasurer — Wm. P. Daniels, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Grand Senior Conductor — A. B. Garrbtson, Osceola, Iowa. 

Grand Junior Conductor — F. D. Hartel, Bismarck, Mo. 

Grand Inside Sentinel — J. Moreau, care Brunswick Hotel, Sorel, P. Q. 

Grand Outside Sentinel — R. E. Maleady, 16 W. 2d street, Corning, N. Y. 

TRUSTEES. 


Martin Clancy, Chairman, .... Kent, Ohio. 

R. E. Fitzgerald, - - - Lock Box 412 St. Louis, Mo. 

F. J. Dorsey, - - 46 Lilly Street, Winnipeg, Man. 

INSURANCE COMMITTEE. 


Wm. J. Durbin, Chairman, - 726 Clybourn St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

S. Phipps, - - - Box 519, Phillipsburg, N. J. 

J. H. Latimer, - - Box 305, Atlanta, Ga. 


Name, No. and location. 

OFFICERS. 

TIME AND PLACE OF MEETING. 

Chicago No. 1, 

Chicago, Ills. 

C. C., F. S. Stimson, 2933 South Park avenue. 

Sec., E. A. Sadd, Room 1, Union Depot. 

hirst and Third Sundays, 10:30 a. m. 

83 Madison st.,opp. McVicker’s theater. 

Buffalo No 2, 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

C. C., A. A. Love, 210 Allen st. 

Sec. H. S. Chapman, 71 Prospect st., Lockport, N Y 

First, second and fourth Sunday, 2:00 
p. m., over 198 E. Seneca street. 

St. Louis No. 3, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

C. C., J. Flory, 2014 Oregon avenue. 

Sec. and X.-W. F. LewU, 

2849 Russell avenue. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 1:00 p. m. 

Elk’s Hall, Peoples Theatre. 

Marshall No. 1 , 

Marshalltown, la. 

C. C., N. A. Williams, 7 W. Grant street. 

Sec., H. McFarlane, 103 S. First street. 

First and Third Sundays, 10:00 a. ni. 

A. O. U. W. Hall E. Main st. 

Collins No. 5, 

Baltimore. Md. 

|C. C., H, Long. 

Sec., R. Stapleton, St. Denis, Md. 

2d Monday, 10 a. m., 1st and 3d Tues., 

8 p.m., Elk’shall. 11 E. Fayettest. 

Battle Creek No 6. 

Battle Creek, Mich. 

C. C., J. H. Wilson, 402 Rawlins st.. Port Huron. 
Sec., C. R. Martin. 370 E. Main street. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

Castle Hall, Morgan Block. 

Houston No. 7 , 

Houston, Texas. 

C. C., J. E. Archer, 179 Texas avenue. 

Sec , H. B. Johnson. 

Every Monday, 2:00 p. m. 

Rochester No. 8, 

Rochester, N. Y. 

( C., J. O. Spelman, 229 Adams st 

Sec., D. E. Phillips, 4 Rundel Park. 

Every Sunday. 3:00 p. m. 

Reynolds Arcade. 

Elmira No. 9, 

Elmira, N. Y. 

C. C., H. C. Iloagland, 410 N Main street. 

Sec.. M. C. Slattery, 1108 Lake street. 

X.. C. A. Wood, 209 Giltanan street. 

1 Second and Fourth Sundays, 3:00 p. m. 

I. O. O. r. Temple. 

Southern Tier No. 10, 

Sayre. Pa. 

C. C.. B. F. Randolph, Waverly, N. Y. 

Sec., G. A. Kennedy, box 297. 

Tecd’s Hall. 

Newton No. xi, 

Newton, Kas. 

C. C., J A. Baxter. 

Sec., C. W. Rankin. 

X.— <S. W. '1 liornbnnr, 325 E. Third st. 

hirst and Third Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

K. of P. Hall. 

Lackawanna No. 12, 

Scranton, Pa. 

C. C., J. Finnerty, Duninore, Pa. 

Sec . John Rencnlcr, 529 N Lincoln avenne. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:30 p. ui. 

German I. O. O. F. Hall. 

Union No. 13, 

St. Thomas, Ont. 

C. C., T. C. Jones. 

Sec., J- Mackenzie, box 887. 

1st and 3d Monday, 7:30 p. in.; 2d and 
jih Sunday, 2.00 p. m. MasonicBlk. 

Cleveland No. 14, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. C., C Coi lett. 1 17 Si ( lev ave. 

Sec., C. P. Hodges, 5 Fairfield st. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 1:00 p. ui. 

52 Public Square. 

Stratford No. 15, 

Stratford, ( )nt 

C. Cm w. Lewis. 

Sec., R T. Buchanan, box 488. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:30 p. m. 

Shakespere Hall, 

London No. t6, 

London, Ont. 

C. "C.. A. 1 )< m lbot stree t. 

Sec.. John McAuliffe, 236 Hill street. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:30 p. in. 

K. of P. Hall. 

Toronto No. 17, 

Toronto, Ont. 

C. C . I Hall, 37 Melboui ne avenue. 

Sec., W. H. Hoskin. 104 Farley avenue. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

I. O. O. F. Hall. 

Magnolia No. 18 

Temple. Texas. 

C. C.,F. G. McDaniel. 

Sec., C. Wreatham. 


Elkhart No. 19, 

Elkhart, Ind. 

C. C., O. W. Wells, 907 Marie street. 

Sec., J. T. Wishart, 210 St. Joe street. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:00 p. in. 

K. of P. Hall. 

Garfield No. 20, 

Collinwood, Ohio. 

C. C., S. E. Hughes, box 56. 

Sec., G. B. Carmer. box 40. 

C. C., G. M. Loughridge, ccr. Jefferson and Myr- 
Sec., ftle streets. 

Every alternate Tuesday, 2:30 p. m. 

L O. O. F. Hall. 

Fourth Sunday, 2:30 p. m., 2d Monday, 
9:30 a. m G. A. R. Hall. 

Creston No. 21, 

Creston, Iowa. 

Mason City No. 22, 

Sanborn, Iowa. 

C. Cm G. N. Mi cCullow. 

Sec., A. W. Solon. 

Second and Fourth Sunday, 2:00 p. m. 

Masonic Hall. 

Sylvania No. 23, 

Tamaqua, Pa. 

C. C., F. J. Wentz, Delano. Pa. 

Sec., M. L. Diefenderfer. Box 2t4. 

First and Third Sundays, 10:00 a. m. 

Kern’s Hall. 

St. Albans No. 24. 

St. Albans, Vt. 

C. C., J A. Sturtevant. 

Sec,, J. B. Wiley, 34 Upper Weldon st. 


Maple City No. 25, 

Watertown. N. Y. 

C. C., O. A. Hine, 3 Arcade street. 

Sec., P. Redmond, 127 Arsenal street. 

First and Third Sundays. 

Good Templar’s HalL 
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NAME, NO. AND LOCATION. 

OFFICERS 

TIME AND PLACE OF MEETING. 

Toledo No. 26, 

Toledo, Ohio. 

C. C., E. W. Purrett, 514 Magnolia street. 

Sec., H. O. Wright, care Penn depot. 

X. — JH- A. Loop, 652 Walbridge avenue. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

Odd Fellows Temple. 

Arnur* No. 27, 

Hamilton, Out. 

C. C., J. L. O’Brien. 

Sec., James Ogilvie, Barton street, E. 

First Monday, 8:00 p. m.; Third Wed- 
nesday,9:3o a. m. St. George’s Hall, 

Carver No. 28, 

Atchison, Kas. 

C. C., J. J. Kelly, 1101 N. Fifth street. 

Sec., II. Nesbit, Box 72. 

Second and Fourth Saturday, 7:00 p. m. 

Masonic Hall. 

Randolph No. 29, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

C. C., F. A. McGuinness, 127 Cedar street. 

Sec., W. C. Wright, box 634, Brockville, Ont. 

First and Third Sundavs, 2:00 p. m. 

L O. O. F. Hall. 

Ozark No. 30, 

Springfield, Mo. 

C. C., C. R. Stewart, 614 W. Walnut street. 

Sec.. S. L. Coover, Station A. 

Second and Fourth Tuesdays, 2:00 p.m. 

Masonic Hall. 

Star No. 31, 

Burlington, Iowa. 

C. C., P. R. Kelley, 1309 Division street. 

Sec.. M. W. Robinson, 100S S. Third street. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:00 p. in. 

Post Office building. 

Keystone No. 32. 

Meadville, Pa. 

C. C., M. Hough, 117 Pine street. 

Sec., G. A. Thompson, 356 Pine street. 

Every Monday, 2:00 p. m. 

K. of P. Hall. 

Clinton No. 33, 

Clinton, Iowa. 

C. C., F. O. Hicks, 518 Camanche avenue. 

Sec., C. Wescott, 232 Third ave. 

First Sunday, Third Monday. 

K. of P. Hall. 

Boone No. 34, 

Boone, Iowa. 

C. C., F. Champlin. 

Sec., W. B. Parkin. 

First Monday 10:00 a. in. 4th Sunday, 
2:00 p. rn. I. O. O. F. HaH. 

North Platte No. 35, 

North Platte. Neb. 

C. C., George W. Hartman, L. box 245. 

Sec., N. C. Stone. L. box 302. 

First Sunday, 8:00 p. m. 

Masonic Hall. 

Arkansas Valley No. 36, 

Pueblo, Colo. 

C. C., H. Hart, 926 Currie ave. 

Sec., C. J. Wilson, 226 so. Union ave. 

Every Sunday, 2:00 p. m., 3d floor 

Riverside blk.io}^ N. Union ave. 

Delaware No. 37, 

Phillipsburg, N. J. 

C. C., L. P. Titus, 416 Spring Garden st. Kaston.Pa 
Sec., Samuel Phipps. Box 519. 

First and Third Sundays, 

B. & D. Depot building. 

Des Moines No. 38, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 

C. C., Howard Case, 1230 W. Fifth street. 

Sec., E. I Cavanaugh, 1442 W. Locust street. 

Fourth Sundays. 10:00 a. m. 

Cor. W- 6th & Walnut. 

Hannibal No. 39, 

Hannibal, Mo. 

C. C., W. H. DeWitt, 509 Hill street. 

Sec., B. W. Shutts. 121 South Fourth street. 

First and Third Sundays. 2:00 p. m. 

i. O. O. F. Hall. 

St. Paul, No 40, 

St. Paul, Minn. 

C. C., J. D. Condit, Merchants hotel, St Paul, Minn. 

Sec.. F.M. Sanders, 2445 13th ave. S., Minneapolis. 
X., John ||. O'Neil, Portland block. 

First and Third Sundays, 3:00 p. m. 

Masonic Hall, Wabasha street, bet. 3rd 
and 4th avenue. 

Major Morris No. 41. 

Chicago, Ills. 

C. C. and X — li. II. Cruely, Bluelsland, 111 . 
Sec., M Shehan. 111 W. 47th street. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 10:00 a. m. 

4847 State street. 

Trenton No. 42, 

Trenton, Mo. 

C. C.. W. R. Hale. 

Sec., W. R. Hale, box 132. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

17 Elm street. 

Central No. 43, 

East Syracuse, N. Y. 

C. C.. C. Monihan. 

Ser., J. W. Foot. 

First and Third Sunday, 7:30 p. m. 

A. O. U.W. Hall. 

Denver No. 44, 

Denver, Colo. 

C. C., D. A. Clark. 

[Sec., G. Griffin, Room 11, 1625 Champa street. 

First and Third Sunday, 1:30 p. m. 

1543 Champa street. 

Chapman No. 45, 

Oneonta, N. Y. 

C. C.. J. E. Baldwin. 

Sec.. W, C. Gurney, box 133. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:30 p m 
Odd Fellows Hall. 

Milwaukee No. 46, 

Milwaukee, VVis. 

C. C., P. W. O’Neil, 628 Clybourn street. 

Sec., E. A. Sims, 1416 Chestnut street. 

First and Third Sundays, 2 p. m. 

No. 1 Grand avenue. 

North Star No. 47, 

Winnipeg, Man. 

C. C.. H. LaRose. 

Sec.F. J. Dorsey. 46 Lilly street. 

X AV. 111. Chester. 

Second Sunday, Fourth F'riday,8:oop. m. 
Forrester’s Hall, cor. Logan & Mam st. 

International No. 48, 

Detroit, Mich. 

C. C., L. Nolton, Jr., 154 Howard street. 

Sec., F. C. Smith, 70 Woodward avenue. 

First and Third Sunday, 2 p. m. 

31 State street. 

Mobe-ly No. 49, 

Moberly. Mo. 

C. C., Sam Paul. 816 W. Rollins, street. 

Sec.. Seth Palmer, 210 N. Brinkerhoft street. 

Every Monday, 1:00 p. m. 

Hannah’s Hall. 

Hartford No. 50, 

Hartford, Conn. 

V. J. Wallace. 47 Brook street. 

Sec., C. S. Brigham, 161 Capital avenue. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

Good Will Hall. 

Tyrone No. 51, 

Tyrone, Pa. 

C. < W. C. Snyder, E. Tyrone, Pa. Second and Fourth Sundays. 2:00 p m. 

Sec . S. C. Cowen, box 124. I. O. O. F. Hall. 

Neversink No. 52, 

Port Jervis, N. Y. 

C. C., T. E. Gray, 1 10 Ball st. 'Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

Sec., 1 . B. Cole, 2 6 Prospect street j Engineers' Hall 88 Pike st. 

Lone Star No. 53, 

Denison, Texas. 

C. C. A. L. Dain, 103 E Morton. 1st and 3rd Sundays, 7:30 p. m., 2nd and 

Sec., C. S. Williams, 822 Morgan st. 4th Sundays. 2:00 p. in. I. O. O. F. Hall. 

X. C. N. Know lion, 500 Burnett av. 

New York City No. 54. 

New York, N. Y. 

C. C.. C. H. Dale, 105 W 103d st. [Second Sunday, 12:00 m. 

Sec , C. F. Heitzman, 0 Windsor Place. Brooklyn.! 100 W. 24th. street. 

Kaw Valley No. 55, 

Kansas City, Mo. 

C. C., W. Welch, care Union Depot. 

[Sec.. J. Ashley. Pleasant Hill, Mo. 

X L. German. 909 E. Twelfth street. 

[Second and fourth Sundays, 2 p. m. 

Elks Hall. Main & 7th sts. 

Z. C. Priest No. 56, 

Albany. N. Y. 

C. C., C. B. Dillon, 523 Central avenue. 

Sec., J. Stearns, 556 Central avenue. 

Third Thursday, 7:30 p. m. 

55 South Pearl st. 

Evergreen No. 57, 

Fort Worth. Texas. 

C. C.. W. k. Bell, 308 Broadway. 

Sec., R. M. Higgs, 317 South Calhoun street. 

Every Tuesday, 2.00 p. in. 

K. of P. Hall, Main street. 

Valley City N 0. 58, 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

C. \. 1 >. Maxon. 

Sec., L. M. Peck. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:30 p. m. 

Post Office Block. 

Alamo No. 59, 

Texarkana, Ark. 

C. C., Clarence Johnson. 

Sec., J. Carmichael, Texarkana, Texas, box 33. 

Every Tuesday, 7:30 p. in. 

O. R.C. Hall. 

Queen City No. 60, 

Sedalia, Mo. 

C. C., F. L. Mead. 

Set , D A Williams. X. V. f*. Hart, city col. 

First and Third Sundays. 2:00 p. m. 

I. O. O. F. Hall, 303 Ohio street. 

L.t Cross.- Nu. 61 . 

La Crosse, Wis. 

C. C., E. ll. Thomas, 41 1 N Fourth street. 

Sec., I \ Emerson, care C M & St. P. Ry. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:30 p. m. 

903 Rose street. 

Triumph No. 62, 

Lyndonville, Yt. 

C., F. E. Stevens. 

Sec., E. Bigelow, Lyndon Center, Yt. 


Thurber No 63, 

Austin, Minn. 

C. C.. S. L. Collins. 

Sec.. W H. McGuire, X — J. A. box fog. 

First and Third Sundays, 7:00 p. m. 
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Erie No. 64, 

Erie, Pa. 

C. C., S. F. Lytle, 1815 Myrtle st. 

Sec., Dan Scarry, 218 W. "17th st. 

First and Third Sundays, 1:30 p. in. 

B. of L. E. Hall. 

Campbell’s Ledge No. 65, 
Pittston, P«a. 

C. C., Win. Dougherty, 71 1 N. Main street. 

Sec., William Matthewson, 539 Montgomery st., 

W. Pittston, Pa. 


Pine Tree No. 66. 

Portland, Maine. 

C. C., W. Sprague, 36 Spring st., Auburn, Maine. 
Sec., S. S. Cahill, box 1063, Brunswick, Maine. 

Third Sunday, 10:00 a. in. 

Rosini Hall. 

Johnson No. 67, 

Waterloo, Iowa. 

C. C., L. VanVleck, 329 Logan ave. 

Sec., G. O. Miller, 119 Manson street. 

Sucoml and Fourth Sundays, 1:30 p. m. 

Baraboo No. 68, 

Baraboo. Wis. 

C. C.. W. F. Frenz. 

Sec., W. B. Kendall. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:00 p. in. 

A. O. U. W. Hall. 

El Paso No. 69, 

El Paso. Texas. 

C. C., S. O. Lesser. 

Sec., A. W. Spencer. 

Every Sunday, 2 p. in. 

K. of P. Hall. 

Montezuma No. 70. 

Las Vegas. N. M. 

C. C., C. Oder, Fiast Las Vegas, N. M., Box 171. 
Sec., C. 11 . Stevenson, box 171, E. Las Vegas, N. M. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

K. of P. Hah. 

Chattahoochee No. 71, | 

Columbus, Ga.' 

C. C.. E. i 1 . Musgrove, Rose Hill, Ga. 

Sec.. R. B. Coleman, 1402 Fourth avenue. 


Greer No. 72, 

Fargo, N. Dak.! 

C. C., O. S. Humes, care Columbia hotel. 

Sec., M. S. Walsh, box 806. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:30 p. in. 

G. A. R. Hall. 

Ashtabula No. 73, 

Ashtabula, Ohio. 

C. C., k. Bycraft. 

Sec., A. E. Belden. 

First and Third Sundays, 9:30 a. m. 

K. of H. Hall. 

Henwood No. 74, 

Decatur,, Ills. 

C. C., E. H. Jones. 653 Central avenue. 

Sec., D. R. Reynolds, 653 E. North street. 

First and Third Sundays. 2:00 p. m. 

K. of P. Hall. 

Mt. Royal No. 75, 

Montreal, Que. 

C. C.. J. S. Randolph, 35 Quesnal street. 

Sec., John Mulligan, 23 Sussex street. 

Second and last Wednesday, 1:00 p. m. 

West End Hall. 

San Antonio No. 76, 

San Antonio. Texas. 

C. C.. W. H. Turner, box 313. 

Sec., W. A. Shafer, box 313. 

Every Saturday, 10:00 a. m. 

I. O. O. F. Hall: 

Palestine No. 77, 

Palestine. Texas. 

C. C., G. B. Staats. 

Sec., B. F. Blount, box 65. 

Every Sunday, 2:30 p. m. 

Masonic Temple. 

Robinson No. 78, 

Savanna, Ills. 

C. C., Ci. W. Ashford, box 457. 

Sec., F. B. Cornelius, box 32. 

Second Monday & Fourth Sunday 2:00 

P- m. O. R. C. Hall. 

Peoria No. 79. 

Peoria, Ills. 

C. C.. 

Sec., J. R. Nelson, 213 N. Jeffetson street. 

X — I*. W. Scott, 209 Washington st. 

Second and 4th Sundays, 10:00 a. m. 

108 S. Adams street, third floor. 

West Farnham No. 80, 

Farnham, P. Q. 

C. C., F. G. Martyn, W. Fat uham, P. Q., box 82. 
Sec., J. Moreau, cr Brunswick Hotel, Sorel, P. Q. 

First Wednesday, 

I. O. O. F. Hall. 

Friendship No. 8i, 

Beardstown, Ills. 

C. C., C, Ireland. 

Sec., L. J. Golden, box 734. 

Second and Fourth Sunday, 2:00 p. m. 

Durbin No. 82, 

Madison, Wis. 

C. C., G. E. Willott, 24 N. Canal street. 

Sec., Jerry Mullen. 405 VV. Washington ave. 

Second and Fourth Sundays. 

Galesburg No. 83, 

Galesburg, I 1 K 

C. C., O. N. Marshall, 434 N. Prairie street. 

Sec., C. E. Smith, 708 E. Brooks street. 

Second and Fourth Saturdays, 7:30p.m. 

College City Hall 

Perry No, 84, 

Perry, Iowa. 

C. C., and X— F. L. tloore, box 583. 

Sec., II. P. Ward, box 621. 

Second and fourth Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

Masonic Hall. 

Aztec No. 85. 

Williams A. T. 

C. C. and X.-F. »■. H icliurclwon. 

Sec., F. P. Secrist. 

Every Sunday, 9:00 a. m. 

Wood’s Hall. 

Delta No. 86, » 

Escanaba, Mich. 

C. C.. Jas. Fleming. 

Sec., M. W. Pillsbury, box So. 

Second and Fourth Sundays. 

B. of L. E. Hall. 

Bloomington No. 87, 

Bloomington, Ills. 

C. C., Thos. Deane, 707 W. Graham street. 

See., 

Second and last Sundays, 2:00 p. in. 

I. O. O. F. Hall. 

DeFries No 88. 

Point Levis, Quo. 

C. C., J. Huppe, box 22 South Quebec, P. <J. 

Sec.. A. Roy, 41 Rue St. Etienne, Levis. P. Q. 

Second and Fourth Sundays. 

B. of L. E. Hall. 

Monon No. 89, 

Louisville, Ky. 

C. C., H. C. McKinney. 

Sec., C. S. Dodson, 224 E. Oak street. find. 

X 11 . C. McKinney, careC.O. & S. W. Ry. 

First and third Sundays, second and 

fourth Monday 9:30 a. m. 

Leiderkranz Hall. Market st. 

Waseca No. 90, 

Waseca, Minn. 

C. C. R. J. Mann. 

Sec.. M. J. Hanson, box 47, 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:00 p. in. 

Hall over P. O. 

Mt. Hood No. 91, 

Portland, Ore. 

C. C , J. J. Blew, East Portland, Ore. 

Sec.. J. M Poorman, Woodburn, Ore. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 10:00 a. m. 

Elk’s Hall 2d, street. 

Terre Haute No. 92, 

Terre Haute, Ind. 

C. C,, A. J. Lee, 1519 E, Chestnut sreet. 

Sec., W. J. Strang. Wabash ave. 

First and Third Sundays. 9:00 a. in. 

O. R. C. hall, Cor 7th st. & Wabash av. 

Ft. Dodge No. 93, 

Ft. Dodge, la. 

C. C., E. A. Weston, box 576. 

Sec.. W. P. OHara. box 694. 

Fourth Sunday, 2:00 p. m. 

Odd Fellow's hall, cor 6th & Market st. 

Geo. C. Cornwall No. 9.^ 

Wadsworth, Nev. 

C. C., M. T. Coates. 

Sec.. A. E. Lothrop. 

Second »S: Fourth Sunday each month. 
3:00 p.m. Staunton’s hall. 

Harvey No. 95, 

McCook. Neb. 

C. C., F. C. Stuby, 

Sec., A. G. King'. 

Second and fourth Mondays, 10:00 a. in. 

Masonic hall. 

Belknap No. 96, 

Aurora, III. 

C. C., C. D. Judd, 54 Black Hawk st. 

Sec., W. E. Lindsay, 220 North avenue. 

F'irst and Third Sundays. 3:00 p. in. 

Main & Broadway, 3d floor. 

Roodhousc No. 97, 

Roodhouse, 111. 

C. C., W. E. S. Gibson. 

Sec., G. W. Bracey box 204. 

Every Saturday. K. of P. hall. 

Montgomery No. 98, 

Montgomery, Ala. 

C C.. W. Nabors, 312 Herron street. 

Sec., J. C. Elliott. 323 Catoma street. 

First and Third Saturdays, 8:00 p. m. 

Milbank No. 99. 

Milbank, Dak. 

C. C., T. R. McLain, Montevideo, Minn. 

Sec., Fred Holzer, L. box 485. 

Second and Four th Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

Masonic hall. 

Hollingsworth No. too, 

( ' I u 1 n b u s O 

1 W. Bi wn, , W. G< i ili- st. 

Sec., Dennis Clifford, 533 Kilbourn street. 

Second and Fourth Sundays 

I. O. O. F. hall, So. High st 

Mattoon No. 101, 

Mattoon, 111 . 

C. C. f j. W. Mansfield. 

Sec., W. W. Simpson, box 697. 

Meets First and Third Sundays. 1:00 
p. m. K. of P. h hall. 
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Oatley No. 102, C. C., F. Volkert, 554 S. Division street. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. Sec., S. H. Wallize, 77 Eighth avenue. 

First and third Sundays, 10:00 a. m. 

Campan blk,. S. Division st. 

Indianapolis No. 103, C. C., E. A. Orr, 136 Clifford avenue. 

Indianapolis. Ind. Sec., ami X II. . 11 . .Hoimt** 450 Broadway. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

Red Men’s hall, Griffith's blk. 
36^. W, Washington st. 

Millard No. 104, C. C.,J. E. Bra/ee. 

Middletown, N. Y. Sec., Win. Faulkner, 18 Charles street. 

First Sunday , 2:00 p. m. 

K. of H. hall. 

Ogilvie No. 105. jC. C.. D. B Griffin. 

Meridian, Miss. Sec., R. E. Harris. 

Second and Fourth Sundays. 2:00 p. m. 

Cor Johnson & High st., 

Rock Island No. 106, ,C. C., lno. E. Baker, 1210 2d ave. 

Rock Island, 111 . Sec., G. T. Sewall, Eldon, la. 

1 

First Sundays, 2:30 p. m.; Third Sun- 
day, 7:30 p. rn. 

A. O. U. W. hall, 16th st. & 3d av. 

Cincinnati No. 107, C. C., J Devening, 242 W. Fourth street. 

Cincinnati, O. Sec., Thos. Matlack, 1317 Russell street, 

Covington, Ky. 

Second and Fourth Sundays. 

Odd Fellows hall, 6tli and Walnut 
streets. 

Crescent City No. 108. C. C., W. Quinn, 198 Baronncst. 

New Orleans, La. Sec., and X— . 11 . 11. Neuliaimer* 535 Marais 
j street. 

First and Third Tuesdays, 11:00 a. in. 

Crawford No. 109, 

Galion, Ohio. 

C. C., W. S. Taylor. 

Sec., L. S. Nelson, L. box 1265. 

First Monday & following Sunday, & 

Third Monday &. following Sunday. 
Monday, 7:00 p. in. Sunday, 2:00p. m. 

Logan No. no, 

Logansport, Ind. 

Sec., E. W. Alexander, 1120 North street. 

Second Sunday, 327 Mai ket street. 

2:00 p.in. Fourth Tuesday 7:30 p. in. 

Los Angeles No. in 

Los Angeles, Cali. 

C. C., J. J Finn. 

Sec., and X J. W» (Benjamin* box 935. 

biist and Third Saturday 7:30. 

107U North Main street. 

Centralia No. 112, 

Centralia, 111 . 

C C., E. L. Myers. 

Sec., J. L. Davis, box 297. 

First and Third Sunday, 7:30 p. m. 

1 . O. O. F. hall. 

Bower City No. 113, 

Janesville, Wis. 

C. C., L. M. Thomas. 

Sec., C. J. Mahoney. 160 Locust street 

St-coml ami Fourth Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 
Ro> al Arcanium Hall. 16 S. Main st. 

R. B. Hawkins No. 114, 

Pittsburg. Pa. 

C. C.. John Walters, room 11 Union Station. 

Sec., G. E. Vance. 1309 nth St., Altoona, Pa 

First and third Sundays, 9:30 a. in. U. 
V. E. Hall, 77 Sixth avenue. 

El Capitan No. 115, 

San Francisco. Cali. 

C. C., W.J. Martin. 1717 Seward st.W. Oakland, Cal. 
Sec., J. T. Marr, 364 E. nth st. Oakland. Cal. 

First and Third Saturday, 7:30 p. m. 

Washington hall, 35 Eddy st. 

Tyler No. 116. 

Tyler, Texas. 

C. C.. S. II. Wright, care Wright House. 

Sec., E. B. Willis, box 329. 


Minneapolis No. 117, 

Minneapolis. Minn. 

C. C., G. M. Miles, 2106 Third avenue. 

Sec. and X -lieorge Rimer* 705 Jewett Place. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

Elks hall 101 Washington avenue. S. 

Danville No. 118, 

Danville, 111 . 

C. C , J. F. Scott, care C \ t. 1 Ky. 

Sec.. E. S. Davis, 010 N. Kimball st. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2.00 p. ra. 

K. of H.hall. 

Wayne No. 119. 

Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

C. C., 1 . M. Van Slyke 14 W. Berry street. 

Sec., C. VV. Taylor, 86 Wells st. 

Every Sunday, 

106 Calhoun street. 

Atlantic No. 120, 

Huntington, Ind. 

C. C., J. N. Creamer. 

Sec., J. M. Sewell, box 557. 

X CiCt Scott* bi 'x 644 

Every Sunday, 2:00 p. in. 

O. R. C. hall. 

• 

Huron No. 121, 

Huron. Dak. 

C. C., M. II. Markey, Yankton, S. Dak., L. box 1183. 
Sec.. J. J. Greene. 4b Montana street 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 9:30 a. m. 

Masonic hall, 312 Dak. ave. 

Boston No. 122. 

Boston, Mass. 

C. C., C. D. Baker, Tenney Court, E. Somerville 
Sec., | M ass 

Third Sunday, 2:00 p, in, 

K. of H. hall, 730 Wash. st. 

Macon No. 123, 

Macon, Ga. 

C. < J. M. Norman. 

Sec., C. L. Bruner, box 125. 

X. J. II. Hall* 620 Second street. 

First and Tail'd Sundays, p. m. 

1 . O. O. F. hall, cor Mulberry st. and 

Cotton ave., 

Wahsatch No. 124, 

Ogden, Utah. 

C. C. .n"i X .1. \v. Ale tea If* box 396. 

Sec., P. Peterson, box 331 

First Sunday, 1:30 p. m,: Third Satur- 
day, 7:30 p. m., Castle hall. Fourth st., 

Friendly Hand No. 125. 

Andrews, Ind. 

C. C., D. C. Anderson. 

Sec., A. H. Cutter, box 144. 

First and Third Wednesday, and Sec- 
ond and Fourth Tuesday, 7:30 p. m. 

Fireman’s hall. 

Omaha No. 126, 

Omaha, Neb. 

C. C., M. J. Roche, 1436 S. Ninth street. 

Sec., J. G O. Byrne. 219 so. 14th st. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

K. of P. hall, 1210 Douglas street. 

Wylie No. 127, 

Ainboy, 111 . 

C C., A. A. Graves, box 438. 

Sec.. C. D. Knowles, box 343. 

Second and Fourth Sundays. 2:00 p, m. 

I. O. O. F. hall. 

Cheyenne No. 128, 

Cheyenne, Wyo. 

C. C.. E. D. Woodmansee. 

Sec.. E. B. Bond. 

ist, 9th, 17th and 25th of each month. 

2 p. m. K. P. hall. 

Great Bend No. 129, 

Great Bend, Pa. 

C. C., John Barber, Halstead, Pa.. 

Sec., Thomas Summerton, box 104. 

First and Third Sundays. 12:30 p.m. 

W.J. Day’s hall. Main street. 

Stadacona No. 130, 

Quebec, P. Q. 

C. C., E. Reynolds, 2 Palace street. 

Sec., Eugene McKenna, 15 St. Famillee street. 


Little Rock No. 131, 

Little Rock, Ark. 

C. C., W. Baldwin, 702 E. Ninth street. 

Sec., S. C. Paine, lock bx 261, Argenta, Ark. 

Second, and Fourth Sundays, at 2:00 
p. 111, First and Third Sundays 7:30 
p. in. O R. C. hall, 1000 W. Mark 
ham street, 

Salida No. 132. 

Salida. Colo. 

C. C., R. J. Rives. 

Sec., C. L. Shively box 512. 

Second and Fourth Sundays. 2:00 p. m. 
Masonic hall 

Bowling Green No. 133, 

Bowling Green, Ky. 

C. C., M. P. Grady, 126 Main st. 

Sec., J. C. Willett, box 143. 

■.very Sunday, 9:30 a, m. 

Wrights hall. 

Bellevue No. 134, 

Bellevue, Ohio 

C. C., C. K. Dryden. 

Sec., L. C. Brown, box 177. 

Every Monday, 2:00. 

K. of P. hall. 
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Rock City No 135, 

Nashville. Tenn. 

C. C., A. J Corbitt, 73 University street. 

Sec., W. N. Billings 1209 S. Market street. 

First and third Sunday i:3op. in. Pyth- 

ian Hall, Union street. 

Ashton No. 136. 

Huntington, W. Va. 

C. C , T. K Hunsaker, Ashland, Ky. 

Sec.. VV. Waldron, box 61 1. 

F'irst and Fourth Sunday, 1:30 p. ni., 
K. of P. hall. 

Osawatomie No. 137, 

Osawatomic. Kans 

C C., T. E. Young. 

Sec., A. J. Scow, lock box 41. 

1st and 3d Monday at 7:00 p. m. 

Workman hah. 

Britton No. 138, 

Garrett, Ind. 

C. C.. J. G. Pliilbi ick. 

Sec.. J. H. Barniville, box 137. 

Second and Fourth Sundays. 

O. R.C.hall. 

Stanton No. 139, 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

C. C\, S. S. Pegrain, box 661. 

Sec.. C. W. Connor, 173 Gay street. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 9:00 a. m. 

I. 6. O. F. hall. 

New River No. 140, 

Hinton, W. Va. 

C. C., K. H Smith, L. box. 3. 

Sec., J. B. Parrott 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

St. Joseph No. 141, 

St Joseph. Mo. 

C. C., L. F. Kib.905 S. Fourteenth street. 

Sec., 1. E. Kimball. 714 Felix st. 

Evtrv Sunday, 2:00 p. m. 

Gelwitz Hall cor. 10th & Olive sts. 

Laramie No. 142, 

Rawlins. Wyo. 

C. C., 11 . J. Zipt. 

Sec., Harvey Simpson, box 64, X i\ L. Kelley. 

Second and Fourth Fridays, 7:30 p. m. 

| I. O. O. F. hall. 

Dauphin No. 143, 

Harrisburg, Pa. 

C. C.. Linford Clay, 1337 Sixth street. 

Sec., Geo. 1 . Wood, 1624 No. Third street. 

First and Third Sundays, 1:00 p. m. 

Clark Sibles’ hall. S. E. corner Third 
& Cumberland sts. 

Derry No. 144 

Derry Station, Pa. 

C. C... A. S. Fite, box 41. 

Sec., C. S. Shaffer, bcx 28. 

First & Third Thursdays, 8:00 p. in. and 

Second Sunday, 2:00 p. in. 

Chosen Friend’s hall. 

Nickle Plate No. 145, 

Conneaut, O. 

C. C., H. D. Haight, box 292. 

Sec., W. E. Bender, box 251. 

Every Wednesday, 

G. A. R. hall, Main st, 

E. A. Smith No. 146, 

Fitchburg, Mass. 

C. C., J. N. Boudreau, 20 Walnut street. 

Sec.. J. J. Sullivan, 9 Fourth street. 

First and Third Sunday, 11:30 a. m. 

G. A. R. hall. 

Ira C. Sherry No. 147, 

Easton, Pa. 

C. C., J. Hartzell, 310 Delaware street. 

Sec. P. P. Gulick, 724 Ferry street. 

Second and Fourth Sunday, 2:00 p. m. 

Drake s Bld’g. S. Third street. 

Lookout No 148, 

Chattanooga, Tenn, 

C. C.. J A . Slone 

Sec. and X. It. R. Stegall, 417 Gillespie st. 

First and Third Sunday, 2:00 p. m. 

Jackson No. 149, 

Jackson, Tenn. 

C. C., J I). Morgan. 

Sec. and X. J. E. Barry, 418 S. Market St. 

Every Saturday, 7:00 p. m. 

L O. O. F. hall. 

Kincaid No. 150. 

Utica, N. Y. 

C. C., Frank E. Green. 

Sec,, F. E. Tewksbury, 15 Roberts street. 

X— 4 '. T. Kin", 3 Herkimer street. 

Second & Fouith Sunday, 2:00 p. m. 

I. O. O.F. hall. 

Two Harbors, No. 151, 

Neodcska, Kansas. 

C. C . M. M. Thorp. 

Sec.. C. II. Long. 


Richmond No. 152. 

Richmond, Va. 

C. C . J. T. Cook, Manchester, Va. 

Sec.. J. E. Puller, 1812 E. Broad st. 

1. 

Third Sunday, 2:00 p, in.; First Monday 
10:00 a. m., 

I. O.O. F. hall, corFranklin & Mayo sts. 

E. D. Horn No. 153, 

Mauch Chunk, Pa - 

C. C., M. Gillespie, E. Mauch Chunk. Pa. 

Sec., E. 11 . Blakslee. E. Mauch Chunk, Pa. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

Odd Fellows Temple. 

Binghamton No. 154, 

Binghamton. N. Y. 

C. C., J. Bowrosan, care Crandall House. 

Sec., W. E. Carpenter. Montrose, Pa. 

Third Sunday, 3:00 p. m. 

103 Court street. 

Syracuse No. 155, 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

C, C.. W. J. Cochrane, ^0 Orchard st. Auburn, N Y. 
Sec., Byron Hart, 212 Fitch street. 

First and Third Sunday. 2:00 p. m. 

Over D. L. & VV'. Depot. 

Pennsylvania No. 156, 

Carbondale, Pa. 

C. C.. Boyd Case, 12 Darte avenue. 

Sec., W. H. Moyles, So Spring street. ! 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

Mitchell’s hall . 

New England No. 157, 

Boston. Mass. 

C. C.. A H Brown, care F. R’y. 

Sec. and X W. 1C. Jlooiiey, 34 Merrimacst., 

Nashua. N. H. 

Third Tuesday, 10:00 a. m. 

K. of H. hall. 730 Washington st. 

Alexandria No. 158. 

Alexandria, Va. 

C. C., A. A. Dnvis, 723 Duke street. 

Sec., VV. B. Smithers, 723 Duke street. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 

I. O. O. F. hall, 

City of Mexico No 159, 

City of Mexico, Mexico. 

C. C., H. H. Greenlcaf, box 256. 

Sec., and X.--W. V, Bradley, box 256. 

l-irst and Third Saturdays, 8:30 p. m. 

I. O. O. F. hall, 2d Calle Independen 
cia No. 3. 

Wyoming Valley No. 160, 
Wilkesbari e, Pa. 

C. C., J. R Bennett, Ashley, Pa. 

Sec., J. H. Keithline, 235 South street. 

First and Third Sundays. 1:30 p. m. 

I. O. O. F. Hall. 114 Public Square. 

Parsons No. 161, 

Parsons, Kans. 

C. C.. W. K. Maxwell. 

Sec.. H. E. Brown. 

Second and Fourth Mondays, 7:30 p. in 

I. O. O. F. hall. 

West Philadelphia No. 162. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. C., A. J. [ones 

Sec., W. J. Maxwell, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. 

Alternate Sundays, commencing Oct. 

13th, 2:00 p. m. 

Dental hall, N. E. cor 13th & Arch sis. 

Oil City No. 163, 

Oil City, Pa. 

C. C., W. C Downing. 9 Myers st. 

Sec., C. W. Stone, 418 North st. 

First Sunday, 4:00 p. m. 

G. A. R. hall. 

Eagle Grove No. 164, 

Eagle Grove, la 

C. C., J. Sterling. 

Sec., E. G. Yoakum, box 397. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:00 p. m 

K. of P. hall. 

Ft. Scott No. 165, 

Ft. Scott, Kans. 

C. C.. W. H Churchill. 

Sec.. J. A Slaiglit, 24 Little street. 

First and Third Sunday, 9:30 a. m. 

I. 0 . O. F. hall, 10 Scott avenue. 

Licking No. 166, 

0 Newark, Ohio 

C. C., S. F. Moore, 33 Clinton st. 

Sec., Ino. Thornton, care Yearley House. 

X. — W. II. Hudd, Monroeville, O. 

hirst and third Sunday, 1:30 p. m. 

Miller hall. 

Frontier City No. 167. 

Oswego, N. Y. 

C. C.. J. G. Palmer, Norwich, N. Y. 

Sec., J. Donovan, 239 W. 7th st. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, at 4:00 
P- m - Engineer's hall, 

N. Y. O. & W.bldg. East Oswego. 

ersey Shore No. 168, 

Jersey Shore, Pa. 

C. C., W. G. Fields. 

Sec . J. L, Boyer. 

hirst and Third Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

Neptune No. 169, 

Jersey City. N. J. 

C. C.. P. M. Bryan. 

Sec., S. H. Phipps. ifioFranklin st.. Elizabeth. N.J. 

First and Third Sundays. 2.30P. m.: 
Roche’s Hall, Grove & Morgan sts. 
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Camden No. 170. 

Camden, N, J. 

C. C., J. G. Clark. 227 Bridge ave. 

Sec., J. P. Ancker, box 478 Mi. Holly, N. J. 

First and Third Sunday, 1:30 p. m. 
Fourth Monday, 10:30 a. m. 

O. R. C. hall, Front & Market street 

Thos. Dickson No. 1 7 1 . 

Troy, N. Y. 

C. C., Ino. Donnelly, 49 Jas. st. Green Island. N Y. 
Sec., D. O. Gibbs, 244 Ninth avenue. 

First and Third Saturdays, 7:30 p. m. 

Odd Fellowr’s hall. 

Mountain City No. 172. 

Altoona. Pa. 

C. C., J. W. Rutter. 516 Seventh avenue. 

Sec.. J. A. List, 1200 Seventeenth street. 

First Saturday, 7:30 p. rn.: Third Sun 
day 2:30 p. m. 

Metcalf hall, cor Union ave and 16th st 

Long Pine No. 173. 

Chadron, Neb. 

C. C\. A. M. Wright. 

Sec., J. W. Finnegan, box 315. 

Every Sunday. 9:00 a. in. 

Castle hall 

Greensburg No. 174. 

Greensburg. Pa. 

C. C.. J. Baughman. 

Sec., C. F. Keeley. 

Second and Fourth Sundays. 2:00 p. m. 

Memphis No. 17s, 

Memphis, Tenn. 

C. C., and X II. .Tie Donald, Mill street. 

Sec., B. J. Jacoway, G03 Shelby st. 

Every Sunday, 2:00p.m. 

K. of P. hall, Hernando st 

Corning No. 176, 

Corning, N. Y. 

C. C.,J. D. Cailton, 295 E. Erie avenue. 

Sec., C. K. Lathrop, 24 E. Erie avenue. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

Ansorge block 

Alliance No. 177, 

Alliance, Ohio. 

C. C., F. Fisher. 

Sec.. M. R. Mathews. 734 Patterson street. 

First and third Sunday, 1:00 p. ra. 

K. of P. hall. E. Main st. 

Great Northern No. 178. 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

C. C., W. H. McGraw, Gt. N. R’y, St. Paul, Minn. 
Sec., W. H. Norrie, box 622 Crookston, Minn. 

Third Sunday, 

K. of P. Hall. Third street 

Topeka No, 179, 

Topeka, Kans. 

C. C., C. L. Short, 229 Madison st. 

Sec., T. P. Kelly, 227 Taylor street. 

First and Third Sundays. 10:00 a. m. 

B. of L. E. hall, cor Adams & 4th sts. 

Atlanta No. 180, 

Atlanta, Ga 

C. C.. 

Sec.. E. H. Acker, 318 E. F'air street 

Every Sunday, 2:00 p. m, I. O. O. F. 
hall, Alabama and Whitehall sts 

Chillicothe No. 1S1, 

Chillicothe, O. 

C. C., John Kopp. 566 N. High street. 

Sec. 0 . T. Dewey, 308 E. Second street. 

Second and Third Sunday. 

1 . O. O. F. hall. 

Wolverine No. 182, 

Jackson, Mich. 

C. C.. M. H. Dailey, 212 Seymour st. 

Sec., E. K. Chapman, 1005 Detroit st. 

Alternate Mondays, commencing Jan. 
6th, at 2:00 p. in. 

A.O.U.W. hall, Mechanic and Main sts. 

Knobley No. 183, 

Keyser, W. Ya. 

C. C., J. Maloney, Piedmont, W. Va. 

Sec.. J. W. Matlick. 

First and Third Sunday 1:30 p. m. 
Clemen s hall cor. Main and CetT sts. 

Blue Ridge No. 184, 

Clifton Forge. Va. 

C. C., C. E. Pugh, box 85. 

Sec., W. A. Young. 

Second Monday, 1:00 p. m. Fourth 
Monday, 8:00 p. ni. Masonic hall 

Lanier No. 185, 

Selma. Ala. 

C. C. W. 11 English, 1221 Alabama street. 

Sec., A. M. Sledge. 660 Parkman and Mitchell sts 

1 First and Third Sunday, 2:00 p.m. 

I. O. O. F. hall 

Birmingham No. 186. 

Birmingham, Ala. 

C. C., W. C. Rabb, 2016 Avenue G. 

Sec., W. K. Atkinson, box 2 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:00 p. m 

K. P. hall, 1st ave. betw-een 19th and 
20th streets. 

Sunbury No. 187, 

Sunbury, Pa. 

C.C.. Geo. P. Ammerman, Fourth street. 

Sec., J. B. Van Dyke, Box 836. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2.00D. zn 

P. O. S. of A hall, over Snyder A 
Co., Market st. 

Stanberry No. 188, 

Stanberry, Mo. 

C. C , T. J. Preston, box 271. 

Sec., A. F. Wilson, box 172. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, tno p. m. 

Trainmen’s hall 

Frontier No. 189, 

Pt. Edward, Ont. 

C. C., S. E. Finch. 

Sec., Janies B. Richardson, drawer C. 

I irst and Third Tuesdays, 2:00 p.m 

1 . O. O. F.haU. 

Grafton No. 190. 

Grafton. W. Va. 

C. C., M. H Shields. Washington street, 

Sec., Z. C Martin, box 215. 

First and Fourth Sunday, 2:00 p. m. 

Brinkman's hall 

Yellowstone No. 191. 

Glendive, Mont. 

C. C., J. M. Rapelje. 

Sec.. T. P. Cullen. 

First and Third Wednesday, 2:00 p. m 
Masonic Temple 

East Saginaw’ No. 192. 

East Saginaw. Mich. 

C. C.. J. C. Brown, care F. & P. M. depot, Saginaw, 

[ Mich., East Side. 
Sec., F. Gibson, 838 Second street. 

First and Third Sunday, 1:00 p. m. 

K. P. hall, N. Washington st 

Bucyrus No. 193, 

Bucyrus. O. 

C. C.. A. J. Wurzauf. 

Sec.. W. 11 . Miller. 

First and third Sundays. 2:00 p. m. 

Masonic Hall 

Boookfield No. 194. 

Brooktield. Mo. 

C. C.. J. F. Doan. 

Sec., J. J. Bryant. 

' First and Third Sundays, 2:30 p. m. 

'Wheeler’s hall 

Sierra Nevada No. 195. 

Sacramento. Cali. 

C. C., J. D. Hatch. 821 H st. 

Sec., G. F. Willingham, 1805 O st. 

Second and Fourth Sunday, 7:30 p. m 

Y. M. I. hall, 7th street. 

St. Johns No. 196, 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

C. C., G. C. Floyd, care J. St. A. A H R. Ry. 

Sec . T. B. Anderson, J. T. & K. W. Palatka, Fla. 

First and Third Sundays, 9:00 a m. 

K. of P.'hall. Reed bldg. 

Brainerd No. 197. 

Staples, Minn. 

C. C., C. A. Harrison, Staples M inn., box 25O. 

Sec., S. Corrigan, Staples, Minn. 

hirst and Third Sunday, 9:30 a. m.; 

I. O. O. F. hall. 

Holyoke No. 198, 

Springfield, Mass. 

C. C., C. D. Anderson, 18 Bond street. 
s«t . A. P. Abbott, 34 Greenwood st. 

First Sunday, 2:00 p. m., 

K. of P. hall. 

Pensacola No. 199. 

Pensacola, Fla. 

C. C.. E. A. Wallace, !•- Gadsden strict 

Sec., J . Eggart. 418 E. Intendincia street. 

hirst and Third Saturdays. 8:00 p. in. 

K. of P. hall, W. Government st 

Bradford No. 200, 

Bradford, Pa. 

C. C.. G. C. F agnan, 65 Kennedy street. 

Sec., W. T. Bogart, 33 Jefferson street. 

hirst and Third Sundays. 2:00 p. m. 

Odd Fellows’ Hall, Main streeL 

McKees Rocks No. 201, 

Chartiers, Pa. 

C. C.. W. H. Hughes. 

Sec., D. H. Speer, Albert st.y2d ward Pittsburgh, Pa. 

hirst, third and fifth Monday 7:00 p. m. 
2d and 4th Monday 9:00 a. m. 

Christian’s hall 

Augusta No. 202. 

Augusta, Ga. 

C. C., S. L. Hollingw orth. 

Sec., J. A. Hobbs, Atlanta, Ga. 

Second and Fourth Saturdays, 7:30 p.111 

1 . O. O. F. hall, cor Ellis and 
Jackson sts. 

Howe No. 203, 

Truro. N. S. 

C. C , W. J. Dickson. 

Sec.. W. McClalTerty. box no. 

! McKay's hall, Inglis st. 

Quaker Citv No. 204, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. C-, I. G. Happerset, 3728 Locust street. 

Sec., and X. F. \V. JlcVel"ll, 413 Wetherellst. 

Alternate Sundays, commencing Feb 

1 8th, 1891. at 2:00 p. m. 
j Dental hall N. W. cor 13th and Arch sts 

R. E. Lee No. 205. 

Portsmouth, Va. 

C. C., R. G. Waddy. 

Sec., and X— C. B. Arineft, box 42 Crewe, Va. 

(First Tuesday 8 p, in, 2d Sunday xo a. 

I m. and 4th Sunday 1:30 p.m. 

Ashton hall. 305 High street 
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Lincoln No. 906, 

Springfield, Ills. 

C C., C. A. Webb, 1004 E. Washington street. 
Sec., F. G. Schmitt, 1112 E. Monroe street. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, at 2:00 
p. m. 

Redmen'shall, cor. 3th and Monroe st s. 

Battler No. 20 7, 

Butler, Ind. 

C. C., J. G. Oat man. 

Sec., M. Garrison, box 307. 

Second A Fourth Sundays, at 9:00 a. m. 
First and Third Mondays at 7:00 p. m. 

Palmetto No. ao8, 

Charleston, S. C. 

C. C., J. P. Russell. 

Sec. and X.— W* H. Evans. Charleston hotel. 

FirM and Third Sundays at 3:00 p, m. 

Masonic Temple. 

Pocatello No. 209, 

Pocatello, Idaho. 

C. C., Theo. Swanson. 

Sec . J. S. Young. 

Every Sunday, 2:00 p. m. 

Masonic hall. 

Stonewall Jackson No. 210, 
Roanoke, Va. 

C. C., J. W. Bondurant, care N. A W. R. R. 

Sec., J. F. Drish, 719 Second avenue, S. W. 

First, Second and Fourth Sundays, at 
2:00 p. m. I. O. O. F. hall. 

Stevens Point No. six, 

Stevens Point, Wis. 

C. C., E. Hamilton, Rugby Junction. Wis. 

X.— C. B. Balter, box 4x4. 

Sec., M. McKernan, Chicago, 111 . 

Every Tuesday evening. 

Good Templars hall. 

Slater No. 2x2, 

Slater, Mo. 

C. C., A. C. Reynerson, box 2. 

Sec., I. M. Rilea, box 326. 

Second and Fourth Mondays, 2:00 p. m. 
xst and 3d Sundays, K. of P. hall. 

Barker No 2x3, 

Michigan City, Ind. 

C. C., A. E. Shires. 

Sec., W. C. Bush, box 320. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

I. O. O. F. hall, cor. Mich, and Frank* 
lin streets. 

Bartlett No. 214, • 

Moncton, N. B. 

C. C., T. Corbett. 

Sec., P. E. Heine, box 102. 

Every Sunday, 2:00 p. m. 

Pythian hall. 

Pwmai- mi 

C C., O. E. Hughes, R. A D. R’y. 

Sec., B. F. Turner. 217 Blanding street. 

Second and Fourth Sundays. 

K. of P. hall, Opera House bldg. 

Ottumwa No. 2x6. 

Ottumwa, la. 

C. C., T. Minahan 430 E. Main street. 

Sec., D. C. DuBois, Lamborn street. 

Second and Fourth Mondays, 7:30 p. m. 
K. of P. hall, cor. Main and Green sta, 

Anchor Line No. 217, 

Bennett, Pa. 

C. C., Jno. Huebner, box 230. 

Sec., w. H. Baird, 327 Renfrew st, Pittsburgh. Pa. 


Savannah No. 2x8, 

Savannah, Ga. 

C. C., W. H. Wright, care De Soto Hotel. 

Sec., C. T. DeGraffenried, care C. R’y.Wadley.Ga 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 10:00 a. m. 
K. of P. hall. cor. Barnand and York sta. 

New Brunswick, No. 219. 

St. John, N. B. 

C. C., James Millican. 

Sec., F. J. McPeake, St. John street, West Side. 

Second Sunday, 2:00 p. ro. 

I. O. O. F. hall, Union st. 

Fremont No. 220. 

Fremont, Nebr. 

C. C., W. P. Foote. 

Sec., E. E. Boggs, 620 E. Second strset. 

First and Third Sundays. 

Charlotte No. 221, 

Charlotte, N. C. 

C. C., R. W. Moore, box 132 N. Danville, Va. 

Sec., J. H. Smith. 

First a.jd Tfiird Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

Masonic hall. 

Illinois Valley No. 222, 

Chillicothe, 111 . 

C. C., G.M. Howard, R. 23, Dearborn sta. Chicago. 
Sec., F. W. Kimball, 2726Iglehart Place, Chicago. 

1st and 3d Sundays, 2:oop. m. 2d and 4th 
Monday 7:30 p. m. Frederick’s ball. 

Algoma No. 223. 

Chapleau, Ont. 

C. C., Wm. Yule. 

Sec., H. L. Nicholson, box 128. 

Second and Fourth Wednesdays. 

O. R. C. hall. 

Wilmington No. 224, 

Wilmington, Del. 

C. C., Col. J. T. Layfield. 

Sec., T. J. Boylan, 914 Linden street. 

First and Third Sundays. 

Masonic Temple. 

Steuben No. 225, 

Homellsville, N. Y. 

C. C., A. J. Loftus, 41 Erie avenue. 

Sec., W. E. Curtis, 4 East Washington st. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 3:00 p. m. 
E. O. M. A. hall, Bank of Hornellsville 
block. 

Horton No. 226, 

Horton, Kans. 

C. C., W. A. Chamberlin. 

Sec., F. H. Pitienger, box 337. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 1:00 p. m. 

Donnellys nail. 

Claude Champion No. 227, 
Lincoln, Nebr 

C. C., J. T. Wiesman, 515 No. 13th street. 

Sec., O. S. Ward, 1035 N street. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:30 p. m. 

Red Men.s hall 1519 Ost , 

Belle Plaine No. 228, 

Belle Plaine, la. 

C. C., J. Speer. 

Sec., G. H Swinney, box X73. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

I. O. O. F. hall. 

Nicolls No. 229, 

Reading, Pa. 

C. C., George W. Brill, Delano, Pa. 

Sec., J. M. Bryan. 25 S. Front street. 

Third Sunday, 10:00 a. m. 

Breneiser’s hall, 8th and Penn sta. 

Rome No. 230, 

Home, Ga. 

C. C.. C. M. Fouche, 306 E. Fourth street. 

Sec., W. E. Russell, L. box 283. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

Broad street. 

Vicksburg No. 231, 

Vicksburg, Miss. 

C. C., A. J. Howard, care Washington hotel. 

Sec., A. L. Jaquith, 207 Walnut street. 

Every Sunday, 2:00 p. m. 

Sioux City No. 232. 

Sioux City, la. 

C. C., D. W. Pollard, box 365. 

Sec., W. W. Flack, box 365. 

First and Third Sundays, 2:00 p. m. 

K. P. hall, s. w. cor. 4th A Nebraska sts. 


C. C., A. G. Carlton, Brattleboro, Vt. 

Sec., W. H. Kiniry, box 935. 

Second Sunday, 2:00 p. m,: Fourth Sat- 
urday, 7:30 p. m. G* A. R. hall. 

Berkeley No. 234, 

Martinsburg, W. Va. 

C. C., D. McGinnis. 

Sec., G. V. Rathmann, box 108. 

Every Monday, 9:00 a. m. 

Peoples Nat’l Bank bldg. 

Freeport No. 235, 

Freeport, 111 . 

C. C-, J. McLeod. 

Sec., P.J. Joyce, in care of Brewster House. 

X— T. J. Foley, 62 Winnesheik, st. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:30 p. m. 

K. of P. hall. 

■ i— s 

C. C., H. J. Work. 

Sec., W. S. Roath, box 1196. 

Second and Fourth Mondays, 7:30 p. m. 

Worcester No. 237. 

Worcester, Mass. 

C. C., H. M. Pressey, care B. & A, R. R. 

Sec., D. W. Parkhurst, Blackstonest. freight office. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, ix:oo 
a. m. Castle hall. 

Sheridan No. 228, 

Chillicothe, Mo. 

C. C., Wm. Kelly. 

Sec., H. S. Earll, L. box 76. 

First Monday, 1:30 p. m.; Third Sun- 
day, 9:00 a. m. I. O. O. F. ball. 

Lexington No. 259, 

Lexington, Ky. 

C. C., A. W. Staley, 287 E. High st. 

Sec., C. H. Petry, Mt. Sterling, Ky., L box 40. 

First and Third Sunday, 1:30 p. m. 

Odd Fellow's hall. 

Hiawatha No. 240, 

Marquette, Mich. 

C. C., W. Sims, 134 Hewitt avenue. 

Sec., C. McKereghan, 20X Rock street. 

Second Sunday. 2:00 p. m. 

Fourth Sunday, 7:00 p. m. 

I>eSoto No. 241, 

DeSoto, Mo. 

C. C., W. C. Turner. 

Sec., A. A. Corneau. 

First and Third Sundays, 7:30 p. m. 

K. of P. Hall. 

Nipissing No. 242, 

North Bay. Ont. 

C. C., F. J. Lee. 

Sec., J- H. Hughes, box 45. 

Second and Fourth Wednesday. 
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Helena No. 243, 

Missoula, Mont. 

C. C. de X. 4 '. E. Snedaker, care N. P. Ry . 
Sec.. M. B. Miles, act'g. [Missoula, Mont. 

First and Third Sundays, 1:00 p. m, 

I. O. O. F. hall 

Pike's Peak No. 244, 

Colorado Springs. Colo. 

C. C., W. S. Steele. 

Sec.. E. J. Woolheater. 

First and Third Sundays. 2:00 p. m. 

Winfield No 245, 

Arkansas City, Kans. 

C. C.. J. A. Sterling, care Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
Sec., S. Thorp, 617 South A street. 


John McConitf No. 246. 

Wymore, Nebr. 

C. C., J. D. Pennington 

Sec., George O, Huckett, lock box 15. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2:30 p. m. 

Ocd Fellow’s hall 

Fishers Peak No. 247. 

Trinidad. Colo. 

C. C-, W. E. Gorman, 425 West Main street. 

Sec.. H. T. Barrett 

First and Third Sundays. 

K. P. hall. 

Tuscumbia No. 24S, 

Tuscumbia. Ala. 

C. C., G. M. Shackelford. 

Sec., and X J. IK Perryman. 

First and Third Sundays, 7:30 p. m. 

2d and 4th Sundays,2:3op. m. K. P. hall. 

Mt. Tacoma No. 219. 

Tacoma. Washington. 

C. C., J. S. Page. 1914 G street. 

Sec.. J. B. VV. Johnson, box 976. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 1:00 p.rn 
Masonic naJi. 

Twin City No. 250, 

Bristol. Tenn. 

C. C.. H. D. Millard. 

Sec.. M. C. Savage, box 136. 

Second and Fourth Sundays, 2x0 p. ra. 

Cotton Belt No. 2^1. 

Pine Blufl , Ark. 

C. C..J. H. Neiineyer, box 88. 

Sec.. T. O. Cooke, box 160 


Holy Cross No. 2S2. 

Leadville, Colo. 

C. C.. L A. Singleton, Salida, Colo,, box 83. 

Sec.. D. F. McPherson, box 683. 

First and^Third Sundavs. 

K P. hall', 127 E. Fifth st. 

Gogebic No. 253, 

Ashland. Wis. 

C. C., Ed. Cleary, Amigo, Wis 

Sec., T. Kennedy. 503 Ninth ave. w. 

Commencing Sept. 14th, 1890. will 

meet alternate Sundays at 10:00 a. m 

Clover Leaf No 254. 

Frankfort, Ind. 

C. C.. Win. Businger, box 570. 

Sec.. B. F. Haselton, 453 S Clay street. 

Meets Second & Fourth Sundays. 

Good Templars Hall. 

Mountain No. 25s, 

Medicine Hat. N. W. T 

C C . Win. Crawford 

Sec.. T. C. Blatchford. 


San Gabriel No. 256. 

Taylor. Texas. 

C. C.. C. H. Turney. 

Sec.. L. W. Cherrington, 114 N.Sthst., Waco, Tex. 

Every Sunday 2 00 p. in. 

Herington No 257. 

Hcrine*on. Kans 

C. C.. J. Reed. 

Sec., E. J. Clark, box 391. 

Every Sunday in O. R. C. hall. 

Aberdeen No. 2‘,S. 

Aberdeen. S. Dak 

C. C.. B. J. Gilshannon. 

Sec., I.. Garrity. 

Second Sunday, 2.00 p. m. 

I. O. O F. Hall 

Waifkesha No. 259 

Waukesha, Wis 

Wabash No. 

Forrest. Ills. 

C. C., Ira Yantis. 

See.. A. Tyler. 

First and Third Sunday. 2:00 p. m. 
Gove’s hall, Main st. bet. Clinton st 
and Grand ave. 

C. C., C. L. Corncau. 

Sec.. H. Brennan, box 30T. 

Second and fourth Sundays, 2:00 p. m 
Masonic Hall. 

San Luis No. 261. 

San Luis Potosi, Mex. 

C. C , J. F Wilson. 

Sec.. J. H. Thompson. 

Every Thursday in O. R. C.faali. 

8x10 p. m 

Red River No. 262, 

Cleburne. Texas. 

C. C,. W. McPike, lock box 53.. 

Sec., W. H. Cummings, lock box 55. 

C. C , D. Lechliter. 

Sec., G. J. Schmutz, 63 Decatur street. 

First and third Saturday. 7:30 p.m. 

2d vV 4th Sunday. 2 p.m LO.O F.HaL 

Cumberland No. 263. 

Cumberland. Md. 

Every Sunday, 9:00 a. m. 

I. O. O. F. Hall 

Raleigh No. 264. 

Raleigh. N. C. 

C. C.. C. B. Guthrie, box 309. Greensboro. N. C. 
Sec.. J. T. Busbee. 104 W Harget street. 

Second and fourth Sundays. 2:00 p. m. 

Odd Fellows’ Hall 

Chanute No. 265. 

Chanute. Kan. 

C. C . Geo. E. Carroll. 

Sec , P Farrell, box 242. 

hirst and third Monday, 12:30 p. m 

Masonic Hall. 

Staked Plains No. 2 tS>. 

Big Spring. Texas. 

C. C., A. C. Hobat t, 800 N. Stanton st., El Paso, Tex 
Sec.. J. G. Farnham. box 12. 

First and Third Sunday, 2:00 n ra. 

Hall in Bressie building- 

Terminal Cit> No. 267. 

Vancouver. ILL 

C. C.. G. F. Risteen. box 36. 

Sec.. J. W. Stewait. box 36. 

Second Sunday. 

Marion No b 

Marion. Iowa 

C. C , Robert Templeton. 

Sec.. C. R. Cornelius. 

Second and Fourth Sundays. 2:30 p in. 

A O. U. W. hall. 

Border City No. 269. 

Van Buien. Aik 

C. C . F. E. McDermott. 

Sec., Chas. Adams. 

First, Second. Third and Fourth Sun- 
day. 2.00 p. m. 

K. of P. hall. 

Youngstown No. 2“ »■. 

Youngstown. O 

Cape Fear No 2; ; 

Wilmington . N . C. 

C. C . J. Morris, 304 North avenue. 

Sec . F J. Phelps. 19 Creig st., Newcastle. Pa. 

First and Third Sunday 1:00 p. tn. 

B. R. T. hall 

C. C., J. M. Walker. 1 1 5 South Second street. 

Sec . J T. Alderman, 119 N. Mulberry street. 

First and Third Saturdays, 8 00 p. m 

K. P. ball 

Montana No 272. 

Glasgow Mont 

C. C . H. J Gleason. 

Sec . J M. Hines 

First and Third Sunday 2:30 p. m. 

Dickinson No. 273. 

Dickinson. N Dak. 

C. C.. Geo. Ott. 

Sec . H E. Hagerman. 

Second and fourth Sunday. 

K. P. Hall 

Kankauna No. 274. 

So. Kaukauna. \\ is 

C. C.. F. H. Pease. Box 142. 

Sec , C. E. Burgess. 

First and Third Sunday, 2.00 p. m. 

A. O. U. W. hall 

Gaudalupe No. 275, 

Yoakum. Texas. 

C. C.. W. B. Goode, box 166. 

Sec..J. G. Dyas. box 166. 

Every Sunday, 1:00 p. m. 

Engineers’ hall 

Prairie View No. 276, 

Goodland. Kas 

C. C , W. B. Usher. 

Sec.. W. J. Aurand 


Sanford No, 277. 

Sanford, Fla. 

C. C., L. L. Elkins. 

Sec.. C. L. Mosbv. 


Dennison No. 278, 

Dennison. Ohio. 

C. C..j. Fletcher, !>ox 830, Uhricsville, O. 

Sec., C. A. Snyder, box 460. 

Second and fouith bund y, 7:00 p. m 

I. O. O. F. Hall. 

Stuart No. 279, 

Stuart. Iowa 

C. C.. J. W. Russell. 

Sec.. O S. Bundy. 

Second Monday and Fourth Sunday. 

2:00 p. m 

Hope No. 2bo, 

Hope. Idaho 

C. C . W. J. Lacey. 

Sec . W. J. Pillings 
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NAME NO. AND LOCATION. 

OFFICERS. 

TIME AND PLACE OF MEETING. 

Clenwood, No. 281, 

Glenwood, Pa. 

C. C. W. N. Hertold, Dyke street, 23d ward. 

Sec., W. M. Shipley, cor. Renova and Lytle sts. 

23d Ward, Pittsburgh. Pa. 

First Sunday and Third Monday, 9:30 
a. m. 

Needles No. 2S2, 

Needles, Cal. 

C. C.. W. A P.atncr. 

Sec , W. H. Mills. 

Meet every Thursday, 2:00 p. m., 

B L. E. hall. 

Marcelme Div. No. 283, 

Marceline. Mo. 

C. C.. I. O. Wilkinson, 1223 2d st . Ft. Madison, la. 
Sec., II C. Kenworthy, box 91. 


S. A. M. 284, 

Americus, Ga. 

C. C.. W. J. Matthews. 

Sec , H. M. Stokes. 


Tekoa No. 2S5, 

Tekoa. Wash. 

C. C., J. H. McIntosh. 

Sec., E. J Palmer. 

Second and Fourth Sunday. 

Kakabeka No 286, 

Ft. William. Ont. 

C. C.. W. A. Brown. 

Sac.. R. M. McGregor. 

Second and fourth Friday. 

Obrar No. 287, 

Albuquerque. N. M. 

C. C.. H. L. Keaggy. 

Sec. and X — L. \V. KobertM., Cor. Lead ave. 
and Walter st 

Meet every Sunday in K. P. Hall 2pm 

No. Danville No. 288. 

No. Danville. Va. 

C.C.. W. H. Goodman, 

Sec., A. M. East. 

Second and fourth Sunday 2pm, 

Steeger hall, Main. 

Wheeling No. 289, 

Whee itig, W. Va 

C. (., 1 . K. Fowler, box 175. Bridgeport, O. 

Sec., Wm. Holfner, box Sr, Bridgeport, O. 

First and third Sunday, 1:30 p m. K. P. 
Hall 1223 Market St. 

\fingc No. 290, 

Paducah, Ky. 

C. C . T. J. Mcore, care N. N. & M. V. R’y. 

Sec , 0 . 11 . Lawson, 536 Harrison Ave. 

Every Sunday 1:30 p in. 

Roger's Hall, Broadway. 

Morris No. 291, 

Hoboken. N. J. 

C. C., N. Devoe. j 

Sec.. W. T. Rundio. 

Deer Lick No. 292. 

Chicago Junction, Ohio. 

C. C.. W. H. Budd, 126 S. Maple st., Akron, O. First Tuesday 2 p m, third Wednesday 

Sec., D. E Ililgartner, Irox 243. | 7pm 

Chas. Murray No. 293, 

Chicago. Ills. 

C. C.. F. Roundy, 25 N. Campbell ave, 1st Hat. 'Second Sunday 7 p m, fourth Monday 

Sec , A. L. Fish, 1170 Fulton st. I 2:00 p m. 

Butte No. 294. 

So. Butte. Mont. 

IC. C\. H. C. Gray. 

Sec.. H.I. Russell. 

1 First and third Sunday 2p m. second 
and fourth Sunday 7:30 pm Ozark hall 

Snowy Range No. 295. 

Livingston. Mont 

C. C., J. F. Barnes. 

Sec.. K. S. Robertson. L. Box 54. 


LaJunta No. 296. 

Lajunta. Colo. 

C. C., Ira Blizard. 

Sec.. H. \V. Bartlett, Col. Springs , Col. 


Somerset No. 29;. 

r * *4 Somerset. Ky. 

C. C.. F. B. Gray, box 142. 

Sec.. R. T. Welch. 

Every Sunday 2:oop. m. 

Champaign No. 20 \ 

Champaign. Ills. 

C. C.. A. Wilson. 

Sec.. F. S. Cooper, no W. Springfield ave. 


Lima No. 299, 

Lima. Ohio 

C.C.. J. P. Jackson. 728 South Elizabeth. 

S'-c.. T. J Tivenin. 201 r . s o. Main street. 

Second and fourth Sundays 2:30 p. m. 

Dodge City No. 300 

Dodge Citv. Kas. 

C. C. C . S. Templeton. 

Sec.. W. M. Kilev. 


Seymour No. 301, 

Seymour. Ind 

C. C.. M. C. Whitcomb, box 313. 

Sec.. E. E Gaskell. box 319. 

Second and fourth Sundays 2 pm. 

LaFayette No. 302. 

LaFayette. Ind. 

lb. C.. J. E. Long, 159 Main St. 

I Sec.. W. A. Brissenden. c re Lahr House. 

First and third Sunday 2:30 p in. 

Cor.. 4th and Ferry sts., R. M. Hall. 

Patoka No. 303. 

Huntinghurg Ind. 

jC. C . ] H. Decker, care L. E. & St. L. R y. 

Sec.. G W. Scott, care L. E. & St. L. R’y. 


Pearl River No. 304, 

Canton. Miss. 

C.. J. W. Rust. Water Valley, Miss, 
j Sec., Wm. James. Water Valley, Mi s., L box 405. 


LaGrandt No. 305. 

LaGrande, Oregon. 

jc. C., C. F. Brown. 

Ses. . J. A. Matott. 

First and third Sundays 2 p in. 

K. P. Hall. 

Bay No. 306. 

W. Bay City. Mich. 

C. C.. J. Hayhoe. 

Sec.. \V. C. McGlone, 307 Dean st. 

Seco»d and Fourth Sunday 2 p. m. 

I. O. O. F. Hall. 

Jersey Centra! No. 307. c H . A. Boyd. So. Amboy, N. J. 

Jersey City N. J. ^ec.. 0. J Freeman. 139 Madison st., S. Easton, Pa. 


Bluff City No. 308, |c. C.. B. F. Shivley. 

Mt. Carmel, Ills, ^ec., Chas. Finnell. 

First and Third Sunday. 

Union Mall. 

Scoltdale Div. No 309. C. C.. A. Kuhns. 

Scottdale, Pa. ' Sec D H . Hare. Box 192. 

First and third Sundays at 2:00 p. m. 
in Burns' hall. 

Mobile No. 310. C. C., G. E Strohecker, 217 St. Emanuel street. 

Mobile. Ala. See . H T. Goodloe. 163 Eslava st. 

First and third Sundays 10 a m. 

I. O. O. F. Hall. 

New Year No. 311, q q t F e nn. 

Way Cross, Ga. s tc ., Oltnstcd. 


No. 312. C. C., Ct F. Taber. 

San Bernardino. Calif, kec s. W. Harris. 4O7 H st. 


San Xavier No. 313. C. C. I.ewis Davis, box 133. 

Tucson. Ariz. kiec . A E. Carne, box 133. 


No. 314. 


Evansville No. 315. jC. C.. G. W. Lovejoy. 121 ^outh 13th st., Terre 

Evansville. Ind. Haute. Ind 

iSec.. J. N. Frost, 420 Upper 6th st. 


St. Clair Tunnel No. 316. Ic. C., A. W Loveland. 

Fort Gratiot. Mich. jSec.. A. J. Heningwav. 

1 Second and Fourfh Tuursday 1:30 p m. 


New Haven Conn. jSec.. C. C. Ross, 21 Orange st. 


No. 318. 


I 


Masonic Hall. 
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Ladies fluxilaru to the Order of Railway Conductors- 'Directory. 


GRAND OFFICERS. 


Worthy President — Mrs. C. E. Ragon, 38 West Mound street, Columbus, Ohio. 

Worthy Vice-President — Mrs. A. W. Brown, 313 West Jefferson street, Elkhart, Ind. 
Grand Secretary and Treasurer — Mrs. Ed. Higgins, 689 South Front street, Columbus, O. 
Grand Senior Sister — Mrs. A. A. Shumaker, 105, Star avenue, Columbus, O. 

Grand Junior Sister — Mrs. F. North way, Elkhart, Ind. 

Grand Guard — Mrs. C. L. Springer, 803 North Twenty-Sixth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Mrs. Rose Stonbhousb, Creston, Iowa. 

Mrs. G. M. Sauer, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Mrs. F. Northway, - Elkhart, Ind. 


Name, No. and Location. 

OFFICERS. 

TIME AND PLACE OF MEETING. 

Loyalty Division No. 2, 

Creston, Iowa. 

President — Mrs. Rosa Stonehouse, Creston, la. 
Secretary — Clara Rouse, Creston, Iowa. 

First and third Saturdays, 2:30 p. m. 
Potter Post Hall, E. Montgomery St. 

Capital City Div. No. 3, 

• Columbus, O. 

President — Mrs. A. A. Shumaker, 105 Star Ave. 
Secretary — Mrs. Ed. Higgins, 689 S. Front street. 

Second and fourth Thursdays, 9:30 
p. m. I.O.O.F. hall, South High street 

Andrews Div. No. 4, 

Elkhart, Ind. 

President— Mrs. H. Hussey, Aspinwold avenue. 
Secretary— Mrs. C. H. France. 325 Jefferson St. 

Second aqd fourth Thursdays, 2:30 
p. m. G. A. R. hall. 

Erickson Div. No. 5. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

President— Mrs. C. L. Springer, 803 N. 26th St. 
Secretary — Mrs. A. H. McCauley, Tacony. 

Alternate Wednesdays, 2:30 p. na. 
Early's hall, 1321 Arch street. 

Banner Div. No. 6, 

Toledo, Ohio. 

President — Mrs. J. H. Moore, 423 Langdon street. 
Secretary— Mrs. F. J. Stout, 536 Western Ave. 

First and third Fridays, 2:30 p. m. 

I. O. O. F. Temple, Jefferson A Erie sts. 

Newark Div. No. 7, 

Newark, Ohio 

Pres.— Mrs John Doyle, 128 Vallandingham, Pa. 
Secretary — Mrs. J. W. Perry, 150 S. Third street. 

Second and fourth Fridays, 2:30 p. m. 
Miller’s hall. 

Eastern Star Div. No. 8, 
Sunbury, Pa 

President — Mrs. Robert Kline. 

Secretary — Mrs. Joe Vandvke. 

Second and Fourth Wednesday. 

Snyder’s Hall E. Market st. 

New Jersey Division No. 9, 
Camden, N. J. 

President — Mrs. Ella Elms. 

Sec. and Treas. — Mary Thorn. 

Alternate Tuesdays. O. R. C. Hall 

Front and Market sts , Camden, N J. 

Easter Lily Div. No. 10, 

Frankfort, Ind. 

President — Mrs. Wm. Businger. 

Sec. and Treas. — Mrs. Hillie. 

Second and Fourth Wednesday, O. R. 
C. rooms on Main st., 

St. Louis Div. No. 11, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

President— Mrs. Joseph Flory. 2014 Oregon ave. 
Sec. —Mrs J. M. Babcock. 2121 Btsmark St. 

Meets alternate Wednesdays. 

Nickle Plate No. 12, 

Bellvue, Ohio. 

President— Mrs. Chas. Burgess. 

Sec.— Mrs. Freeman Nye. 

Meet alternate Thursdays in K. ef P- 
Hall. 


Hotel Directory. 


HOOSAC TOWEL ROUTE 


Tbe following is a Directory of tlie princi- 
pal Hotel In tbe places named, and Conduc- 
tors may recommend them to tbe traveling 
public without hesitation. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 

CLIFTON HOTEL.— Thoroughly renovated and re- 
furnished, and is now in charge of 

Art Maxon, Manager, 

Formerly Passenger Conductor B., C. R. A N. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA. 

LELAND HOUSE. — Graduated Prices. Recently 
Furnished. The finest hotel in the northwest. Pure 
spring water. Corner City hall square, Main and Albert 
streets. W. D. Douglas A Co., Proprietors. 


Superb Equipment, Excellent Train Service 
Fast Time, and Courteous Employees 
make the 

Fitchburg Railroad. 

Tbe Favorite Line. 

Feist Express Trains 

With elegant PALACE PARLOR and SLEEP- 
ING CARS to and from 

CHICAGO and BOSTON, 

ST. LOUIS and BOSTON, 

VIA 

Niagara Falls, 

without change. 


The Popular Route for all points in Northern New 
fork, Vermont, and Canada. 

The Only Line running through cars, without change, 
from Boston to Rutland, Brandon, Middlebnry. Yemen - 
iee. and Burlington, Vt. 

The Picturesque Route from Boston to St. Albans, Sc 
Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal and Quebec. 

Elegant Palace Sleeping Care to and from 

HON T RE AI< and BOSTON without change. 


For Time Tables, etc*, apply to any Agent of tbe Fitch 
burg Railroad. 

« . J ‘ »• WATSON, 

_ . Paw. Agent, Boston, Maw. 

C. A. NUH1HO, 

Gen’l West. Puss, Agt., Troy, N. Y. 
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Cleetr 


Sea.'o.tifrj.l 



Can there be any reason assigned why a man whose business brings him in con- 
tact with oil and dusl should not return to his home at the close of his day’s labor 
with face and hands as clean as those of his neighbor, the merchant? No ! is the 
answer to the question, if he uses 

Q-lexxan.’s Soap 


One cake of this efficacious and harmless remedy for removing dirt and every 
species of discoloration, will perform its work, leaving hands and face the perfection of 

Healtli and Purity, 

Before the healing influences of Glenn's Sulphur Soap, Abrasion of the Skin, 
Pimples, Sores, and all unsightly eruptions vanish, and in their stead appears a skin as 

Clear as Alatoaster, 


For sale by all Druggists. 


Are 

You 


Social ! 


Do you know that we have the Largest 
Line oi 

O. R. C. CARDS, 

Ball Invitations and Programs? 

Send ioc. postage for samples. 
S. I). Childs & Co., Chicago. 


That 

Punch 

Any Good? 

The “Crocker" is the best Ticket 
Punch made, it will wear and give satis- 
faction. 

Price with any Initial $2.50. 

Post Paid on Receipt of Price. 

S. D. Childs & Co., Engravers, 
Chicago. 

Apr 92 



pr. 92X 


HAIRS SWEPT UP 



From the “work-shops” of 

well-known Physicians. 

“It has becrf held on good 
authority that many cases of 
baldness are parasitic, and due 
to micro-organisms gathered 
from unclean brushes and 
combs. ” — New - York Medi- 
cal Record. 

“Packer’s Tar Soap 
is an excellent anti- 
septic, and especially 
useful in parasitic dis- 
eases." — Dr. Geo. H. 
ROHfe, Medical Chron- 
icle , Baltimore. 

“ Dandruff should never be 
neglected, because its natural 
e id is in baldness." — D r. 
Bulkley, New -York. 


“Packer’s Tar Soap is remarkably pure, 
cleansing and healing; excellent in Dandruff 
and Chafing.’’— Dr. D. G. Brinton, Med. and 
Surg. Rep., Phila. 

• The persistence of ITCHING is peacc-destruying and ex- 
hausting to the vital powers." — B artholow. 


“ Packer’s Tar Soap soothes while it cleanses,” 
and is “a luxury for shampooing.” — Medical 
Sta tula rd, Ch icago . 


25 Cents. All Druggists, or 
PACKER MFG. CO. 100 Fulton St. N. Y. 

* Packer’s First Reader sent free to Bald-headed claw . 

Mar 98x 
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MATRIMONIAL! 


1 arkaire of tabuit-L .size 1'iriurr*. 

Also t uii written descriptions [inclutl- 

E g residences] of respectable ladies 
ho want to correspond for fun or 
atrimony,senti n plain , sealed enve- 
lope.foror.lv luets. Wc have S O Oladf 
in cm be rs of every age and nal ionald 7 : 
many cf them are beautify 1 and 
wealthy. Civedesrription of the ladies 
with whom you w 1 vh t oeorres pond. W e 
can huI t v<>n. Address 

LOCK DRAWER 097 > CHiCAQO,llU 

June 92 


More 

Money is Made 
every year by Agents ^ 
J working for us than by any 1 
other company. Why don’t 
you make some of it? Our 
circulars which wc send Free 
will tell you how. We will pay 
salary or commission and furnish 
outfit and team free to every 
agent We want you now. j 
Address A 

8tandard SilverWare 

L^^^^^Boston, Mass.^^dggS 


We will send yon the 
MARVELOUS and 

INFAILI.NO 

French Preparation, 


CALTHOS 


lV"\k 0t \ FREE by PREPAID 

VO* L \ MAIL, and a legally 

Vl<nifc w j executed guarantee 

V,"AL 'lM t hat CALTHO8 will 

Y STOP all Discharges, 

Sr ) CURE Varicoceleand 
RESTORE Lost Vigor. 

USE IT & PAY IF SATISFIED. 

Von Mohl Co., Importers. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


APOLLO WAS A PERFECT MAN 

PERFECT IN FORM 


----- - 1-MATCHLESS IN WAR! 

so anxious were the unsieuis fur etui wart men that 
- puny boy* at birth were pat to death. 
H Every MAN can bo 8TR0N® 
and VIGOROUS is all respects. 


/)~ yy/I] sufFering from NERVOUS 
fVT /jY DEBILITY, Physical Decoy. 

\^yyA[\ ^ 0SB °f Strength, or Mental 
J: orry, caused by Sickness. Excesses 

| , |\ or Overwork restored to PERFECT 

\ |\ [ HEALTH and the NOBLE VITALITY 
J \ \ \ \ of STRONO MEN - the Pride and Power 
vj i \ 1 \ | of Nations. We claim by years of prac 
i \l \ I tice by our exclusive methods a uniform 
‘‘MONOPOLY of SUCCESS” in 

" C* 0 * \ treating AIJj DISEASES, Wpakneat 

■- 1 11 ~r — y aud Afflictions of Men. Testimonial* 

1 — * t from 50 States and Territories. 

MID IIEMf Rnn V will be sent free, sealed, post- 
uun Ittn DUUIL paid, for a limited time, (let II 
while you ran. Full explanations for HOME TREAT 
ME NT. You can be FULLY RESTORED as Thousand, 
have been by ug. Read our testimonials. Add reus at onc«. 

ERIE MEDICAL CO. BUFFALO, N.Y 


NEVER FAILS. BEEN IN USE 
FIVE YEARS. 

Sample bottle by mail 50c. Address 

II. HI PEAK, Elloree, S. C 

Jan 92 


Catarrh Cured 

ONE CENT! 


If YOU suffer from C/Uiarrll, in any of its forms, it is your duty to yourself and family to obtain the means of 
a certain cure before it is too late. This you can easily do at an expense of one cent for a postal card, by sending 
your name and address to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, New York, who will send you FREE, by return mail, a 
copy of the original recipe for preparing lhe bent and unrest remedy ever discovered for tbe care of 
in all its various stages. Over one million cases of this dreadful, disgusting, and oft-times fatal disease 
inMr»^ een c M red permanently during the past five years by the use of this medicine. Write to-day for this 
FREE recipe. Its timely use may save you from the death toils of Consumption. DO NOT DELAY longer, if 
you desire a speedy and permanent cure. Address Prot. J. A. LAWRENCE, 88 Warren St., New York. 

N ov. Jan, Mar 


Dr. Williams’ Indian Pile Ointment is a sure cure for Blind, 

Bleeding and Itching Piles. It absorbs the tumors, allays the itching at once, 
and gives instant relief. Every box is warranted. Sold by druggists. Sent 
by mail on receipt of price. 50 cents and $1 per box. 

Williams M’f’g Co., Propr’s, Cleveland, Ohio. 


I a R iEUrhurcli, Chapel nnd Parlor Organa. 

i N PIANOS 

I I \ ■! Beautiful \V editing, Birthday or Hoi- 
present*. Great RAUGA1XS. 

WOttMK Write fur Catalogue. Addrew* 
BEATTY* Washington, New Jersey. 
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I CURE FITS! 

When I say cure I do not moan merely to stop them 
for & time and then have them return again. I mean a 
radical cure. I have made the d. goose of FITS, EPI- 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving a 
cure. Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of 
my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post Office. 

JI. O. ROOT, 91. C., 183 Pearl St., N. T. 

Mh>92 


CONSUMPTION. 

I have a positive remedy for the above disease ; by its 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured. Indeed so strong is ray faith 
in its efficacy, that I will Bend two ijottles fkee, with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P. O. address. 
T. A. Slocum, 11, O., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 

May 92 


SEELEY’S HARD-RUBBER TRUSSES 

Will retain the most 



boused in 
body, are worn w 


difficult forms of 
HKKNIA or 

RUPTURE 
with comfort and 
safety, thereby com- 
pleting a radical 
care of all curable 
cases. Impervious* 
to moisture, may 
' ’ / to the form of 
by the young* -st 


jhikl, most delicate lady, or the laboring man. avoid 
ing all soar, sweat ’ ’ ‘ 
being Light, Cool, I 
fW" The Correct anil !: 

HERNIA OR RUPTURE A SPECIALTY. 
EITHER IN PERSON OR BY MAIL. 

25 Years References Profs, s. D. Gross, D. Hayes 
Aqneit, Willard Parker, W. H. Pancoast, Dr. Thomas G. 
Morton , and Surgeon-Generals of the U. S. Army and Navy. 

9w " Mechanical Treatment of Honda or Raptor* aad 

PricoList.” with illustrations and directions for self- 
measurement. mailed on application. 

L B. SEELEY * CO., 85 South 11th St,Plilla.,Pfr 

Jan 92 



For over FIFTY YEARS this old sovereign remedy for 
CATARRH and all its attendant maladies has been in use. 
It was introduced by CHAS. BOWEN, in 1835. and while 
other remedies have appeared, and after a brief period 
gon e ou t of existence. THE OLD IVIARSHALli’S 
SNUFF sales double eadh year. All Catarrhal af- 
fection », A COLD IN THE HEAD and headache pro- 
ceeding from it are QUICKLY CURED, and it often RE- 
MOVES DEAFNESS. Keep bottle well corked. Notice 
the fac-simile signature of CHAS. BOWEN on the label. 
PRICK 25 CKNTM PER BOTTLE. 

For sale by all druggists. 


M ChlehMtor’s Earfloh Mom^ BiwA 

Pennyroyal pills 



Srtdby 


,uafc. always raUaMs. udko ask 1 
DragcM hr CMeksrtsr’s WnsUsh Dim- A 
mondMrmnd la Ml u4 OsU ■•UllioX 
i, mM with bias rlbbaa. Take « 
'"mr, MeAts* dangerous mluilv 

td imitations. Mi DrmggUU, or Mad 4e. 

la iUbm hr aartlaalara, MrtimoaUfc aad 
“BolUf hr Ladles,** in letter, by retmra 
M«n. lMMTuttaMUa. NamePe** r. 
‘ Ckaadal Ce^MadJaeu Bqur% 
Phllada., Pa. 



BURY’S FACIAL SOAP 

For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. The 
result of £0 yeare’ experienc e. For at 
or «ent by mail. 50c.. A Sample 
128 pajje Book on Dennalolojrj and 
. 1 11 list rated ; on Skin. Scalp, Nervous 
Diseases and their treatment, tjeni 
•-ealed on receipt of IOcxi al-o H i -npuro- 
llke Birth Marks, Moles. Wans. I mi a Ink 
and Powder Marks. Scare. I’ittlnu^. Kedn* >s of 
Kosc Superfluous Hair, Pimples, <Lc., removed. 

JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGIC L INSTITUTE, 


125 West 42nd Street, New T«»rk < U y. 

Consultation free, at office or by letter. Open a a m. to * .[ . m. 





8nd to 010 W. OO St. , It. T. forSmmpl.aof * 
~ O v e r • 


r»f bad rating; cares Sick Headache: re. 
stores the Complexion; cures Constipation. 



MATRIMONIAL PAPER 

Containing nearly 300 advertisements ( with fA* 
idences) of ladies and gentlemen wanting cor- 
respondents. Cony i n pWniealed wrapper Mo. 

HEART*”** HAND.OoWborn Sk Chfi g hB l . 


Fat People 

Desiring to reduce their weight can do so at home 
without starving or injury, — 10 to 15 pounds a 
month. Permanent results. Send for proofs. 
Mar. 92 Dr. Clarkb, 186 S. €lark St., Chicago. 


FAT FOLKS 

reduced 16 to 25 pounds per 
month. Mrs. Sarah Burner, 
of Leavenworth, Has., nays: 
“My weight, 275 lbs. was a bur- 
_ _ s *den , I am reduced 87 lbs. your 

treatments a grand success.” 

PATIENTS TREATED BY MAIL. 

No starving, no inconvenience, harmless and no Dad 
effects. Ktrictly cpnfldentinl. For circulars and testi- 
er. SNYDER? McVlcker's Theatre, Chicago, III 




Satab^t 


I -ELY’S CREAM BALM-OIeanse, the Nasal I 
Passages, Allays l*oln and Inflammation, Healsl 
the Sores, Restores Taste and Smell, and Cores | 


^ives Kcllc^l^nr^tVi^'old in Head. 

■ Apply into the Nostrils. It is Quickly Absorbed. 

1 60c. Druggists or by maiL ELY BROS., 6G Warren SL, N. Y 


Nov. 92 
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Assets Over $200,000, December 31, 1890. 


IjIABUjITIXIB noxb. 


We dont talk against other companies bnt we attend to onr own business and 

FAY CLAIMS. 

The strongest Mutual Accident Association in the United States is the 

OFFICIALS AND EMPLOYES’ 


-A-CCUDZEUSTT -A.SS00X-A.TI03JT, 


Indianapolis , - - - Indiana. 


OFTEN BECOMES 


The 

Wheel 

of 

Progress. 



W1K.BELUS. Sec. 


SAMUEL HARMON, passsnger conductor on the C. H. & S. R'y, lost one of his legs by falling vxtnnt 
wheels, on March 21. last. He was insured with the RAILWAY OFFICIALS and EMPLOYES ACCIDENT AS- 
SOCIATION of Indianapoiis fo> $5000, tad on March 25, upon receipt of the 1 ewe, a draft for *2500 was sent te 
Superintendent H. O. Pond to be delivered to Conductor Harmon, this being HALF THE FACE OF HIS POLICY, 
to which he was_entitled for the loss of one arm or one leg. 

Not long ago two men were kil’ed on the Denver & Rio Grande railroad. They were 
both insured in the Railway Officials' and Employes’ Accident Association, of In- 
dianapolis, Indiana A night message was sent to W. K. Beilis Jan. a6th, received 
27th, notifying him of the death 'f O. H. Cutler, and im media tely, on receipt of the 
same, he wired a funeral benefit to the widow in care of W. A. Duel, superintendent of the Denver A Rio Grande 
railway, Pueblo, Colorado. And the same day a draft for the balance was mailed to R. L. Willard, their agaot u 
Denver, to hand to the widow. 


10 wmcn ne was entitled tor 

ME WE LITE. 


Brakeman Ralph St tesdied in theSalida hospital on the morning of February x, from iojuries sustained in 1 
wreck aweek earlier; and his remains were shipped to North Platte, Nebraska. Mrs. States, his widow, was setai 
(be depot by R L. Willard, and the funeral benefit, $250.00 handed her at 5: *5 p. m. same day he died, Willard har- 
ing received same by wire from Indianapolis, through the First National Bank of Denver, in three hours from the 
time the message was sent. — From the Western Railway, March, /Sot Decfl 
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Legs ai 


Iras fill! Bate Feet and Hauls. 

(Mark’s Patents.) 



indorsed by tne United States government, the In- 
dustrial Exhibition Commissioners of New York, Phila- 
delphia, Atlanta, New Orleans, etc., the eminent surgeons 
in the country, and over 12,000 men, women and children 
who wear them, residing in all parts of the world 

Tne rubber foot and hand possess the most natural 
appearance, the greatest durability and comfort of all 
artificial limbs. Vast numbers of mutilated men and 
women are, by the use of rubber hands and feet, enabled 
to mingle with the rest of the world without betraying 
their loss or experiencing great inconvenience. 

Railroad men who have lost one or more of their 
limbs, are enabled to resume their vocations by the use 
of these remarkable inventions. 

Wbllsvillb, Columbiana Co., Ohio. 

A. A. Marks, New York : 

Dear Sir: — It gives me great pleasure to inform you 
that the rubber hand you made for me is entirely satis- 
factory, and pleases me greatly, as I hold the position of 
ticket agent at a prominent point on the Pennsylvania 
Company’s lines, and having a large number of tickets to 
stamp daily with the rubber hand, and having used the 
same for about five years, I am in a position to know the 
value of the hand. I have seen a great many artificial 
hands, yet I have never seen one to compare with mine 
for a good fit, servicability, and durability. 

Yours truly, John Woollby. 



A conductor on a Western Express is the 
marvel of those who have been let into his 
secret. Although having had both of his feet 
amputated, he is a conductor of extraordinary 
ability. 

He passes through his train when going at 
the rate of fifty miles an hour; he collects and 
punches tickets with the suavity of one proud 
of his position. The car jolts, hitches, sways 
and he retains his balance without the least 
awkwardness. 

At stations he alights with agility, watches 
his passengers and gives signals, boards his 
train and walks the passageway with the 
steadiness of one possessing his natural legs. 

Day after day for three years he has per- 
formed this round ef duty, and not a soul has 
had occasion to suspect that he operates on a 
pair of artificial legs with rubber feet, and 
only those to whom he voluntarily reveals his 
condition ever know of his dependence on ar- 
tificial extremities. His movements are grace- 
ful, his appearance is natural, his step is firm 
and elastic, and his power is complete. 

All this is made possible by the use of rubber, of which the feet are largely composed ; the old 
styles of artificial limbs, with wooden feet and mechanical joints, would render this man unsafe, 
tottlish, unsteady and unfit for a position that requires sound footing. The engraving represents 
Mr. Wade operating on his artificials in bis chosen profession. 

By a copyright formula, furnished by us on request, applicants can supply us with all the data 
necessary to secure fit and satisfactory results, while they remain at home. One half the legs and 
arms furnished by us are made from measurements and profiles, without seeing the wearers. This 
new method is a great convenience for those living at a distance. Fit always guaranteed. 

A treatise of over 430 pages, with 258 illustrations, and a thousand indorsements and testi- 
monials will be sent free of charge. Address, 


Estaklislied Oyer 38 Years, 

N0V92 


A. A. MARKS , 

7 01 Broadtvay, New York City. 
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ESTABLISHED 1874. 

GRAND SPECIAL SALE OF THE 


WATHIER RAILWAY WATCH 


f\t ar> Epormous F^dueliop from F^ular prie^, 


The ‘‘WATHIER RAILWAY” Movement is made in our own factory by skilled workmen, especially for tho^ 
who are in quest of a Watch far above the ordinary in accuracy as a time-keeper. We can honest!} guarantee this. 
Movement to be the best produced in America. It is equipped with all the latest improvements of value as !ollo»> 
Solid Nickel, beautifully Damaskeened with Gold, Full Rubby Jeweled '4 pairs in Solid Gold Settings', ChroaooK 
ter Balance, Safety Pinion, Patent Regulator, Improved Dust Band, Double Sunk Porcelain Dial with Red Margins! 
Figures, accurately 

ADJUSTED TO HEAT, COLD, ISOCHRONISM AND SIX POSITIONS. 




Best in the World. 

Wathier’s 

Railway Watch. 



A 

Over 5,000 Now 
Being Used by 
Railroad Men. 


Warranted to Pass the most Critical Examination of Expert Railroad Inspectors 



Jos. P. watliier & a 


Manufacturers, Importers and Wholesale Dealers, Watches 
Diamonds and Jewelery, 


178 West Madison Street, - Chicago, Ills 


W( plac< befon you ix different tyW om which to* choose. Tb* 

denominated Coin Silver are guaranteed Solid Silver throughout* Theta 
1 ill' d Cast s are of the highest grade, being 1 ; K in quality, with Solid Gold &«»* 
Crowns and Thuml n inted b; and durselv« 

wear 20 years. 


) or. Coin Silvei < asc, Open Fact or Hunting, with Watkier's Railway 

Movement as described above f«t 

I 02 Coin Silver Case, Open Fact 01 Hunting, with same Movement A ** 

14K Gold Filled Case, Open Face, Full Engraved, warranted to wearx 

years, with same Movement 3273 

X4K Gold Filled Case, Hunting, Full Engraved, warranted to wear 

5 ears, same Mox em< nt ..... 35 x 

14K Gold Filled Case, Open Face, Louis XIV Style see rut Full 
Engraved in Assorted Designs warranted to wear 20 years, with 

same M< >vi ment 3; 2; 

14K Gold Filled Case. Hunting. Louis MV Style, (see cut) Fall Ea- 
graved in Assorted Designs, warranted with 

saim M « v< ment 37 5:, 


Any comph te Watt h, as listed above, will l>«- shipped by Express. C 
O D. subject ti a thorough cxaminalion, on receipt of Si. 00 as a guar an 
good faith. The Sx. 00 will be credited on the bill; balance to 1 * 
paid at the Express Office. 


REFERENCES:— Your local bankers, managers of Express companies doing business in Chicago, the Prairie 
State National Bank of Chicago, and publishers of this Journal. 

Our new Illustrated catalogue will be sent to any address on receipt of 10c for mailing expenses. 

Our Watch and Jewelry Repair Department is one ol the best In the country. We employ 1 he most exper; 
workmen, and guarantee satisfaction, however complicated may be the work, at the lowest wholesale prices. 

Thr Railway Conductor guarantees this firm to be trustworthy and reliable. 
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jy&t* The only wholesale watch house in the United States willing to send watches C. O. D. to 
consumers on approval without advance money. 



HILL: He Pays tie Express. 


No Money Required Until After Full 
Examination. 


1 rt TXT a inli The case is the 
world famed 
"James Boss” 

14-k gold filled, warranted to wear for 20 years, equal to solid 
gold, of their latest style, dust proof, full hand engraved, perfect 
in workmanship, and fitted with a B. W. Raymond, Elgin, or 
Appleton, Tracy * <5r* Co., Waltham, 15 Ruby Jewels, Pat. Reg- 
ulator, Full Adjusted, Double Sunk Dial, Breg. Hair Spring, 
Stem Wind and Stem Set, Full Plate, and tested to stand the 
most exacting railroad inspectors. 


Our prie^ Oply: tyur^tir^ <?ase, $29.50; 
Op^r) paqe, $27.00. 


We can furnish the above movements in open face 3-oz. Coin 
Silver, Screw Bezel Case, for $19.50, or in Silverine 3-oz. open 
face, for $16 00. 

We will send any of the above watches to your express office C. O. D. , subject to full examina- 
tion. If on examination at the express office you find it as represented, pay the express agent the 
amount, we paying all charges, and it is yours, otherwise you pay nothing and it will be returned at 
our expense. Address, W. HILL & CO., Wholesale Jewelers, 

Nov. 92 hi Madison street. CHICAGO. 



SAFFORD’S 


For the Finest, Handsomest and 
Lowest-Priced 



FOR THE 


Order of 


Automatic Draw Bar. 

Never Has Been Even Equaled in Freight Service. 

Over 2x,ooo made this year, all the slan- 
ders to the contrary notwithstanding. A 
uniform link and pin coupler, automatic, 
— is the best ever used with air brakes in 
freight service. 

F. W. PARSONS, Pres. 

J. B. SAFFORD, Treas. 

702 Rialto Building, Chicago, III. 


Railway 

Conductors, 

WRITE TO 

The H. C. Lie; 4 Co., Colombns, 0. 

The Largest Manufactory of Secret Society 

Goods in the World. Jan. 92 
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ESTABLISHED 1877. 


Wholesale 


Retail! 


J. 8. TOWNSEND, 

Railroaders’ Jeweler, 

1554 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


We carry one of the finest stocks in the conn* 
try, Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry and elegant 
novelties for presentations. Goods shipped to 
any address C. O. D. approval. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Our 236 page illustrated catalogue sent on ap- 
plication. Send ioc for agents terms, etc. 

Lappel buttons, emblems and Brotherhood 
goods of every description. 


[ * THE 

Janney Coupler 

FOR 

Freight 


Dec 91 


J, 8. TOWNSEND, 

1554 WABASH AVB., CHICAGO. 


Passenger 


THE IcCOHYAT & KEY CO 


SOLIS MANUFACTURERS, 


PITTSBURG, 


Digitized by 


Google 
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Jaros Hygienic Underwear. 


&ay 9Q 


JAROS HYGIENIC UNDERWEAR CO., 

831 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Acknowledged by Editors, Railway Conductors and in use 
by Railway Employes throughout the country. 

The wear is recommended by leading physicians in Europe 
and America, endorsed by U. S. Army and U. 8. Navy Equip- 
ment Boards, Police and Fire Departments of large cities, 

Particularly indicated in Rheurnati-m, Pulmonary Con- 
sumption. Kidney Disease and Bowel Complaints as well as 
a general preventative of colds caused by changes of tempera- 
ture. 

t^yOur 80 page Treatise containing also reports and rec- 
ommendations as above mailed on application. 

Special Prices to Members of the Order of Railway Conduc- 
ors- 


“WOOL FLEECE KNIT.’* 


Iflen’a W'omen and Children’ll Underwear, Com 
fort Coata, and Jacket*, Cheat Protector*, 
liowel and Kldnr) . , Etc., Etc. 


Endorsed by 


Approved .by 


F.P. SARGENT 


P. IV! ARTHUR 


of the Broth- 
erhood of Lo- 
comotive En- 
gineers. 


of the Broth- 
erhood of Lo- 
comotive 
Firemen. 




IfaUr.r.ra.T.M.ii 
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BICYCLES 

Given Away 

FREE. 


ALLTUUIU < UlflLU nm or ice 

86TWITH0UT ONE CENT OF MONEYS 


If any boy or (fir! undvr 18 want* an rlvjrani High Grade Safely 
Bicycle they can obtain it free without one cent of money. We 
shall ulve a wav, on very easy conditions, 1,000 or more. 

DESCRIPTION OF BICYCLE. The wheels are Y6 inches with ores- 
cent steel rims and molded rubber tires, and run on hardenrd steel 
icone bearings, adjustable to wear, feared to 48 inches; detachable 
| cranks; four to five Inches throw; frame finely enameled, with nickel 
trimmings. Each machine is supplied with tool wrench and 
oiler. Equal in onalily to those sold on the market for We 

have both boys’ and girls’ style*. We deliver the bicycle free 
of all charges anvwhere in the US. If von want one write at once 
to WESTERN PEARL TO., 334 Dearborn St., Chicago, HI. 


Have been sold to April 15th, 1891. A large 8vo. 
book, 285 pages, price $2.50. It is full of infor- 
mation. Ask your bookseller to get it and take 
no other. Apr. 92 


P THEY GROW- -THEY BLOOM. 

HUp ^Catalogue Free mostcomplcto stocks in thoU. a 

YEARS. 700 ACRES. 25 GREENHOUSES. 

The STORRS & HARRISON CO. 

PAINESVILLE, Lake Co., OHIO. 


C pv will buy the “RAILROADER” in a silver case. The best railroad 
• J watch in the market. The movement is warranted to be an accu- 
rate time-keeper. Solid nickel, patent regulator, full jeweled, Bregnet hair spring, 
and adjusted. Send $i and I will send C. O. D. with privilege of examination. 

Emblem Pins, Charms, Cings, Buttons, etc. in stock and to order. Medals, Ribbon 
badges, etc , Railroaders Lamps. Badges, of all orders. Send stamps for catalogue. 




737— solid gold, 82, plate f 1 


wmml 


936, Solid gold $1.30 
plated f x.; 
Without hanger, 

S old f 1 as; without 
anger plated 75c; 
gold button 11.25. 


DllMG 


Charm No. 738. Solid gold. 

Price $5 to $8; rolled gold 293-solid gold fi.oo; plated 
82 to $3 50; swan's eye gold 50c. 

86; plate 83. 


G. A. SCHLECHTER, 

600 and 602 Penn 8t. y Reading, Pa, 
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International Fraternal Alliance. 


Largest Endowment Order In AmerC-ra. 

Pays 1 700 to $4,900 during life, as follows : 
hu Anu clam fr M terna $2oo to $i,40o in three years ; $200 to $1,- 
wgent A *ivj if 400 in five years, and $300 to $2,100 end of 


Hvneji iu liouu Pays $7o< 

A* 6 pei ©«*iit. oti poiirm. m, J 
by hi# ftrct clara fra tern* $200 tO , 

Order. Anybody can act *. • * 

an gent. Active fa rniftr# d> 4 ®° ^ nve 
well, ladle# also. $200 U C pven v #are 

§ 4.100 in from 8 to ? yeer. seven years 

daring life, and $7 to #49 $7 to $ 4 Q 

weekly in afcknem. Mention , * ' 

,thi# pager and write at once dent. 

to g« luxAoa, Death bei 

8 tries Squirt, Now Yof#. Cost to if 


$7 to $49 a week in case of sickness or acci- 


Agents wanted among Conductors. 


Death benefits also paid. 

Cost to join, $5 ; Assessment, $1.50. 


; Conductors. 

Write to C. H. UIYERZAGT, Manager, 8 Union Square, lev Tort 


t Cluistian ZBa/CLirscLsirn., 

SiicreMor to JAM. A. FOSTER, 

Foster’s Patent Artificial Limbs, } 

Choparts 1 Apparatus, Trusses, Supporters and Apparatus for all kinds of Deformities; -J 
Crutches, Elastic Stockings, Suspensory Bandages, Shoulder Braces, | 

and Metallic Furnishings for Artificial Limbs. > 

31 G-rand. ZESiver Avenue, ^Jj 

Mar 92 Detroit, Mlcll 
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CONDUCTORS: 

PULL THE BELL ROPE! 

You al-e exposed (o sudden drafts, changes of temperature, and Injuries. Look Out! 

ST. JACOBS Oil# 

Cures RHEUMATISM, 

SPRAINS, BRUISES, CUTS, WOUNDS, SORENESS, STIFFNESS, 
SWELLINGS, BACKACHE, NEURALGIA, SCIATICA, 

BURNS. 

A PROMPT AND PERMANENT CURE. 


S mmm iMHii I F* YOU HAVE any corvs dated 

* with plutn date, send n* a list We pay high pries® 
iSw SpV f..r hundreds of dole* and kinds. Vnione cour* that we want 

jflLjrvi arc: si'-vrr dollars dated between 1794 and 1808; 

d iW'yJ date* of half dollars before 1864; quarters of mil date# 

iBiH WHW m B mHF nDMW before 1808. nil twenty-rent piece*: 

Uwffl v x2r30C>'' v -'«j5Sf^ dimes before* 1809. nlvcr flve-cetit p'tcw before 

JP 1807; five-rent nickels of 1877 and 1883, all dale* of 

FOR AN silver three-cent pieces ; nickel three-cent P»^« 

before 1870 ; two*cent pieces between 1804 and 1873. 
S SOSa Q WEI 2 all largo copper cents. also .mail cent* with ea^lca on. 

M 'W ■ ■ W K ^ W W I Iml nl«> rents of fan and 1*77 all half cent3 . foreign coin*. 

I IB SJy S .a jR HW| fractional and Confederate currency, etc. For above we 

aCBttrf' vbT H B ue PAY mo AMOIXTS over face value, if in 

r^iured condition. This is a comparatively new hu.ineta, 
and by merely keeping vour eye* open when luuuPing moner, you niav fiml many • 1 1 . * that u< want. A short time since, 
a Lynn. Mass., shoe dealer f..mid a e. in worth » I Ilercntlv a Scotchman in an rilinms town csrnf across a com worth 
$700. Other* have done even better The .Wic York W:rtdt> avs: “Many people have heroine rich by looking after coin# 
wanted by collectors. ’ The //o ne Journal nays “ Collecting coma nt a’verv profitable business now-a-dovs. a« there are 
but few lii it. One Boston broker. Mr. W. K Skinner, buys from agents ail over the country, and pay* them biji *uni# for 
rare coins.” Omtis that nrr vt*ry hard to find in one section of tlic country are often easily found in others l*nrjrc*t bufi- 
dc**, highest prices. Write at linrc f >r further paraeulars enclosing stamp for reply, which may be worth hundreds 

of dollars, perhaps a fortune to you. w. E. SKINNER, Reliable Coin Broker, 325 Washington St , Boston, Mass. 
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ALL RHEUMATIC AND NERVOUS* DISORDERS, 

Including Kidney and Liver Troubles, Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago, Nervous Exhaus- 
tion, Impaired Vitality, Brain Fag, Sleeplessness, Incipient Paralysis, Hysteria, Indiges- 
tion, Constipation, Loss of Appetite and Vigor, etc., yield like magic 
to the marvelous healing proprieties of 

DR. BRIDGMAN’S ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 


Belts, Supporters, Braces, Insoles and Appliances, 


Which have cured thousands of sufferers (both sexes) 

Without the aid of poisonous drugs or quack nostrums. If any of our readers doubt the remarkable curative powers 
of these genuine and convenient appliances, we would ask them to write for our pamphlet of testimonials; or 
call, if possible, at our complete and extensive establishment, 373 Rroadway, N. If . 

DISEASE is the result, largely, of depleted nerve force 
and demagnetized blood. Dr. BRIDGMAN’S ELEC- 


TROMAGNETIC CORSETS, BELTS, INSOLES, and 
APPLIANCES have been demonstrated to be the best 
agency yet discovered for preventing the depletion and 
demagnetization, as well as restoring such forces when 
lost. These garments are unlike any other device for elec- 
trifying the system or charging it with magnetism. Asa 
force it is self-supplying, retaining its virtue for years, and 
invariably benefits. They can always be relied upon. 


Important to Railroad men who mav be suffering from 
Nerve Weakness and General Debility, and who do 
not yet deem themselves sick persons. 

Belt or Corset, with Insoles for ladies, or Belt with Sus- 
pensory and Insoles for men, will be found of the utmost 
possible value in the incipient stages of disease; more es- 
pecially in the earlier stages of nervous prostration. There 
are thousands to-day, male and female, living a lingering 
life of misery, who. had they bift worn these life-giving 
appliances, would be now enjoying the blessings of life 
nature intended they should. 


ENGINEERS AND TRAINMEN OF ALL DEGREES NEED THEM. 

These belts are especially adapted to Engineers, Firemen, Conductors and Traimen whose Nerve and Organic Sys- 
tems are constantly subjected to the jarring, disturbing and Enervating causes when on the road. To such we par- 
ticularly recommend them. They will be found invaluable in preventing as well as curing their peculiar diseases. 


A BOON TO WEAK AND 


NERVOUS MEN. 


Vermillion, Ohio. 

Your Appliances are of the best 
quality ana very reliable, and 1 can 
heartily!) recommend them to all 
: ,tiftering humanity. 

S. V. RONK, Editor. 

Brighton, Mich. 

Dr Bridgman's Appliances have 
proved entirely satisfactory, and I 
can confidently recommend them. 

H. A. DAY. 

Pub. “Wesleyan Advocate.” 

Portsmouth. Ohio. 

My daughter has been greatly 
benefited by) wearing Dr. Bridg- 
mans Corset. She cannot do with- 
cut them. CARL HUBER, 

Pub. and Editor. 

Thousands of others voluntarily 
testify to their wonderful thera- 
peutic and curative efficacy. They 
vastly excel all other so-called 
Galvanic, and Electric Belts. 


SPECIAL 


With each order for *5 .oo we 
will send free 


A Pair of Our Insole* 

If y ou state size and mention 
The Railway Conductor. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


We also have a fine line of high-grade stylish Ions, medium and short waisted Corsets and Waists, ranging in 
price from f i to $3- Deep Abdominal Supporters, Chest Protectors, Sciatic and Shoulder Appliances, Wristlets. 
Anklets, Arm and Leg Appliances, Shoulder Braces, Hair and Flesh Brushes, all thoroughly and permanently charged 
under oor Electro-Magnetic system. Send for descriptive pamphlets. We will mail any article, postpaid, on receipt 
of price, stating size. Remit by P. O. or Express Money Order, Draft or Currency in registered letter, to THE A. 
BRIDGMAN CO., 373 Broadway, New York, or inquire at your drug store for Dr. Bridgman’s. Take no imitations. 
References: This publication and Tradesmen’s National Bank, N. Y. Agents wanted. Liberal terms. Write to-day. 

Jan. 92. 


Holiday Offer : 


r This is the cheapest cure in] 
the world, and the best remedy 
for cold and wet feet, which 
oftenrproduce long and pain- 
ful diseases. They also curei 
Rheumatism and Gout in the 
feet, and when worn with some 
of the above Appliances, ma- 
terially assist m effecting a 
quick cure. They can be worn 
n your regular size shoe. Price] 
o cts. a pair. 



8O0. Per Pair. All 2 izea. 



A BLESSING TO DELI- 


CATE WOMEN. 


These Belts are truly Electro- 
Magnetic. as any tyro in Electro- 
Therapeutics will inform you, and 
are absolutely reliable. 


The Appliances promptly an- 
nihilate those WEAK AND LAN- 
GUID feelings, those back and 

SIDE ACHES, AND EXTERMINATE 

Rheumatism and many other 
diseases from the system. They 
are light and comfortable to 
wear. and are guaranteed 
to imperceptibly generate a mild 
continuous current of Electro- 
Magnetism, all-healing in its effect. 
They differ from the so-called 
Electric and Galvanic Belts which 
are usually worthless, and create 
sores on the body, leading to blood 
poisoning. 
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22 When Writing to Advertisers Mention 

THE RAILWAY CONDUCTOR, 

Caps 

Badges 

r 

Buttons 
Punches 
Lanterns 
Etc., Etc. 


Write for our RAILWAY CATALOGUE and 
our HAT FASHION PLATE . 


HART * DUFF HAT CO., 

July 92 1 13 N. Broadway, 8t. Louis. 
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ADVERTISE ! 

| N the 

Railway Conductor, 

IF YOU WANT TO BRING YOUR WARES DIRECTLY REFORE 

EVERY PROMINENT CONDUCTOR! 

EVERY RAILROAD! 

EVERY RAILROAD OFFICIAL! 

EVERY RAILROAD EMPLOYE ! 


It Never Fails to Bring Results if you have a desirable article to 
sell to any of above class. Try It. Our sole agent, W. N. Gates, 
Cleveland, O., will either make you a personal call, or write you full 
particulars as tp terms, etc., which are very reasonable. 
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Canton, Ohio 


17 Jeweled Watches are the Watches of the Future • 

WE ARE THE LEAPERS-OTHERS M UST FOLLOW. 

THE DUEBER WATCH CASE MFC. CO. 

HAMPDEN WATCH CO. 

N.B.— Members of The Brotherhood would confer a favor upon us If they will write us concerning the performariceof oure 


The Only Line of 
HIGH GRADE 
• • 17 Jewel • • 
WATCHES 
“On Top” 
of the Earth. 


Special Railway 
New Railway 
Anchor • • • 
John C. Dueber 

SPECIAL. 

John C. Dueber 
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GEO. WESTINGHOUSE. Jr., President. JOHN CALDWELL, Treasurer. 

T. W. WELSH, Superintendent. W. W. CARD, Secretary. 

H. H. WESTINGHOUSE, General Manager. 


=335 T DEI E 2335= 

Westinghouse Air' Brake Company, 

PITTSBURGH \ PA., U. S. A. 

MANUFACTURERS OF THE 

Westinghouse Automatic Bbake. 


The WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMATIC BRAKE is now in use on 24,000 engines and 325,00) 
cars. This includes (with plain brakes) 232,000 freight cars, which is about 23 per cent of 
the entire freight car equipment of the country, and about 80 per cent of these are engaged in 
inter-state traffic, affording the opportunity of controlling the speed of trains by their use on 
railways over which they may pass. Orders have been received for 173,000 of the improved 
quick action brakes since December. 1887. 


The best results are obtained in freight train braking from having all the cars in a train fitted 
with power brakes, but several years’ experience has proven conclusively that brakes can be suc- 
cessfully and profitably used on freight trains where a portion of the cars are so equipped. 


E. L. ADREON. Manager. JOHN B. GRAY, Agent. C. C. HIGHAM, Gen’l Supt 

TH E 

American pP /\ C ompany, 

The Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Lessee. 

New York Office: 

160 Broadway, John B. Gray, Agent 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

LOCOMOTIVE BRAKES, 

General Offices, St. Louis, Is., L. S..A, 


Chicago Office: 
Grand Pacifc Hotel. 
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Another year has rolled around and soon 1 892 will be numbered with the 
past, and as we approach the joyous Christmas time, The Railway Conductok 
wishes to extend to its many readers and, we hope, friends, a sincere wish that 
the dawning of the coming anniversary of the birth of the Saviour of mankind, 
may be to them a merry Christmas, indeed; may it in truth, usher in an era of 
“Peace on earth, good will to all mankind.” We trust that it will find all happy 
and prosperous and all in the enjoyment of good health. Let us also extend to 
one and all the hope that the New Year may be a happy one and that it may 
prove the beginning of a year which shall be a prosperous one not only to our 
own organization, its members and their loved ones, but that it may witness an 
appreciable advance in the condition and surroundings of our fellow's and brothers. 
We wish further to express the hope that during the coming year, the fraternal 
friendship and brotherly love between the different organizations of railway em- 
ployes and their members may be largely increased. In looking back over the 
year just closing, we see much to regret in the way of wasted opportunities; 
many errors of both omission and commission and we can only hope that the ex- 
perience of this past year may not be wasted but that we may profit by it during 
the coming one. We wish sincerely that it was in our power to present to each 
one of the great Conductor family some little token of our friendly feeling for you 
all, but must content ourselves with this sincere, if halting and disconnected ex- 
pression of our best wishes for you. We sincerely hope to have you all with us 
during the coming year and we hope not A single reader will drop out of our 
circle. We bespeak also, your aid, each and all, in making The Conductor 
nearer what it should be as the representative publication of the conductors of 
America. None know better than the writer, how far below' the mark it has 
fallen heretofore and while we do not hope or expect to be able to make it what 
it ought to be, w r e hope by your aid to improve in some small degree, upon the 
past. We shall be glad indeed of your commendation when you can conscien- 
tiously commend, of your criticism wdien it is deserved and of your suggestions 
for improvement always. Please remember, too, that the most acceptable Christ- 
mas present that you can make to 11s is a renewal of your subscription, accom- 
panied, if possible, with a list of new subscribers, and vve pledge you an earnest 
and honest effort to serve you to the best of our ability. 


When Writing to Advertisers Mention 
THE RAILWAY CONDUCTOR. 


The Railway Building and Loan Association. 

General Office 415 to 422, New York Like Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Eastern Financial Office 404 Penn Mutual Building, Philadelphia, Penn. 

Organized by railway men in 1888. 

Authorized Capital Stock 175,000,000.00. 

Better than a bank because safer and earnings larger. 

Better than insurance because you do not need to die to win. 

Invested mortgage assets $350,000.00. 

The best savings and loan institution in the country. 

Rates of dividend guaranteed. Withdrawals allowed on demand. 

Invest a part of your monthly earnings in “The Railway" and see your savings grow. A great co-operative bank 
in which each depositor is a stockholder. The small monthly payments from members make large sums which are 
loaned out to other members upon good real estate security to help them build homes or for other purposes. Protect 
your family by a few shares in this Company. 

A few reliable agents wanted. Write at once for lull particular*. 
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CONDUCTORS: 

PULL THE BELL ROPE ! 

You are exposed to sudden drafts, changes of temperature, and injuries. Look Out! 

ST. JACOBS OIL. 
cures RHEUMATISM, 

SPRAINS, BRUISES, CUTS, WOUNDS, SORENESS, STIFFNESS, 
SWELLINCS, BACKACHE, NEURALCIA, SCIATICA, 

BURNS. 

A PROMPT AND PERMANENT CURE. 


“ Cocoa contains as much 
flesh forming mat- 
ter as beef.” 

It steadies the nerves and 
nourishes the body . 

05 w Baker & Co.’S 

t Breakfast 
Cocoa 

Absolutely pure 
and soluble • 

D ALKALIES or OTHER 
CHEMICALS or DYES 

are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three timet the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is far more economical, costing less 
than one cent a cup . It is delicious, 
nourishing, and easilt digested. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 

W. BAKER & CO. , Dorchester, Mass. 


Stop Thief! 


Any one whose Watch has a 




bow ( ring), will never have oc- 
casiontousethistime-honored 
cry. It is the only bow that 
cannot be twisted off the case, 
and is found only on Jas. 
Boss Filled and other watch 
cases stamped with 
this trade mark, 

Ask your jeweler fora pamphlet, or 
send to the manufacturers. 

Keystone Watch Case Co., 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Pears’ 

Soap 


Pretty boxes and odors are used 
to sell such soaps as no one would 
touch if he saw them undisguised. 
Beware of a soap that depends on 
something outside of it. 

Pears’, the finest soap in the 
world is scented or not, as you 
wish; and the money is in the 
merchandise, not in the box. 


Driving the Brain 

at the expense 
of the Body. 

While we drive 
the brain we 
must build up 
the body. Ex- 
ercise, pure air 
— foods that 

make healthy flesh— refreshing 
sleep — such are methods. When 
loss of flesh, strength and nerve 
become apparent your physician 
will doubtless tell you that the 
quickest builder of all three is 

Scott’s Emulsion 

of Cod Liver Oil, which not only 
creates flesh of and in itself, but 
stimulates the appetite for other 




All Borts of stores sell it, espec- 
ially druggists; all sorts of people 
are using it. 


foods. 

Prepared by Scott A Bowne, H Y. All druggie 


PUREST. MOST RELIABLE. 


Ij old Kmtj (ole tt?e n?eri^ old soul. 
Had lived i^tljis^reatageo^oUrs, 
HeWould tyaVecalled jor BULL DURHAM 
To sn^oKe i7 t?is pipe, — 
And been n\errier Under its powers. 


The Millionaire in his palace, 

The Laborer in his cottage, 

The Swell on the street, 

The Sailor on his ship, 
Comfort-lovers everywhere, 

Prefer Bull D urham. 

Blackwell's Durham Tobacco Co., 

DURHAM, N. C. 


Thousands of Smokers 
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Ladies Auxiliary to the Order of Railway Conductors- ■ Directory. 

GRAND OFFICERS. 

GRAND PRESIDENT— Mrs. J. H. Moore, 423 Langdon street, Toledo, O. 

GRAND VICE-PRESIDENT — Mrs. B. F. Wiltse, 382a Fairmount avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

GRAND SECRETARY AND TREASURER— Mrs. E. W. Higgins, 689 South Front street, Columbus, O, 

GRAND SENIOR SISTER— Mrs. O. W. Marshall, Galesburg, 111 . 

GRAND JUNIOR SISTER— Mrs. L. C. Gunn, Andrews, Ind. 

GRAND GUARD— Mrs. G. M. Loughridgk, Creston, Iowa. 

DEPUTY GRAND PRESIDENTS— Mrs. C. P. Hodges, 5 Fairfield street, Cleveland, O.; Mrs. O. N. Marshall, 
226 Ferris street, Galesburg, 111 .; Mrs. W. C. Turner, DeSoto, Mo.; Mrs. W. H. Shaper, Sunbury, Pa.; Mrs. Geo. E. 
Partridge, Frankfort. Ind.; Mrs. Geo. Loughridge, Creston, Iowa; Mrs. E. N. Foote, St. Joseph, Mo.; Mrs. B. F. 
Wiltse, 3822 Fairmount avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE— Mrs. C. P. Hodges, 5 Fairfield street, Cleveland, O.; Mrs A. McLeese, Des 
Moines. Iowa: Mrs. A. W. Simmons, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


Name, No. and Location. 

OFFICERS. 

TIME AND PLACE OF MEETING. 

Bethleham, No. i. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

President— Mrs. C P. Hodges, 5 Fairfield st. 
Secretary— Mrs. J. W. Scanlon, 50 Fairfield st. 

2d and 4th Thursday 2:30 p. m, 

Room 2i2 City Hall. 

Loyalty Division No. 2, 

Creston, Iowa. 

President — Mrs. K. Holderness. 

Secretary — G. M. Loughridge. 

First and third Saturdays, 2:30 p. m. 
Potter Post Hall, E. Montgomery St. 

Capital City Div. No. 3, 

Columttis, O. 

President— Mrs. Jas. Brown, 22 E. Goodale st. 
Secretary— Mrs. G. Fox, West Town st. 

Second and fourth Thursdays, 2:30 
p. m. 1.0 O.F. hall. South High street 

Andrews Div. No. 4. 

Elkhart, Ind. 

President— Mrs. O. W. Wells, 

Secretary — Mrs. A. W. Brown, 313 Jefferson st. 

2d & 4th Friday, 2:30 p. m. 

Odd Fellows’ Temple. 

Erickson Div. No. 5. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

President— Mrs. B. F. Wiltse, 3822 Fairmount av. 
Secretary— Mrs. C. L Springer, 803 N. 26th st. 

Alternate Wednesdays, 2:30 p m. 
Early’s hall, 1321 Arch street. 

Banner Div. No. 6. 

Toledo, Ohio. 

President — Mrs. Jas Moore, 423 Langdon bt. 
Secretary — Mrs. J. Powers, 1405 Indiana av. 

First and third Fridays, 2:30 p. m. 

I. O. O. F. Temple, Jefferson « Erie sts. 

Newark Div. No. 7, 

Newark. Ohio 

President— Mrs 1 . Doyle, 128 Vallandingbam st. 
Secretary — Mrs. M. Shafer. 

Second and fourth Fridays, 2:30 p. m. 
Miller’s hall 

Eastern Star Div. No. 8, 
Sunbury. Pa 

President— Mrs. Robert Kline. 

Secretary— Mrs. J. B. Vandyke. 

Second and 4th Wednesday, 2:30 p. m. 

Snyder’s Hall E. Market st. 

New Jersey Division No. 9, 
Camden, N. J. 

President— Mrs. Ella Elms. 

Secretary— Mrs. M A Thorn, 423 Trenton st. 

Alternate Tuesdays, 2:30 p. m. 

0 . R. C. Hall, Fourth and Market sts. 

Easter Lily Div. No. 10, 

Frankfort. Ind. 

President — Mrs. Wm Businger. 

Secretary— Mrs. J, Millie, 306 W. Morrison st. 

Second and Fourth Wednesday, O. R. 
C. rooms on Main st., 2:30 p.m. 

St. Louis Div. No. ii, 

St. Louis. Mo. 

President— Mrs. Joseph Flory. 2002 Oregon ave. 
Secretary— Mrs J. M. Babcock. 2121 fcismark st. 

Alternate Wednesdays, 2:30 p. m. 

Cor. 6th & Walnut sts. 

Autumn Leaf Div. No. 12, 
Bellevue, Ohio. 

President— Mrs. C. E. Burgess 

Secretary— Mrs. F. M. Nye. 

Meet alternate Fridays, 2:30 p. m. ™ 

K. of P. Hall. 

DeSoto Div. No. 13, 

DeSoto, Mo. 

President— Mrs. Ella M. Kelly. 

Secretary - Mrs. A. A. Comeau. 

Meets 1st and 3d Fridays, 3:30 p. m. 

_ _ ' P. of P. Hall. 

Enterprise Div. No. 14, 

Ottumwa, Iowa. 

President — Mrs. 1 . W. Yetts, 709 E. Main st 
Secretary — Mrs. J. 0 . West, 1015 Locust st. 

2d & 4th Tuesday, 2:30 p. m. 

K. of P. hall. Main nnd Green sts. 

Galesburg Div No. 15, 

Galesburg, 111 

President — Mrs. D. S. Hecker, 231 W. North st. 
Secrejary — Mrs. C E. Smith, 708 E. Brooks st. 

2d & 4th Tuesdays, 2:30 p. m. 

Erie Div. No. 16, 

Huntington, Ind. 

President — Mrs. J. Creamer. 

Secretary— Mrs. A. B. Spach. 

*d& 4th Wednesday. 

Benevolent Div. No. 17, 

St. Joseph, Mo. 

President — Mrs. J. E. Kimball, 1102 N. 6th st. 
Secretary — Mrs. E. N. Foote, 1204 S. 9th st. 

2d & 4th Wednesday, 2:30 p. m. 

O. R. C. hall. 

Leap Year Div. No. r8. 

Andrews, Ind. 

President— Mrs. F. W. Wells. 

Secretary — Mrs. L. C. Gunn. 

Meets 2d and 4th Thursdays. 

B. of L. E. Hall. 

Excelsior Div. No. 19. 

Des Moines, la. 

President— Mrs. 0 . T. Johnson, 71219th st. 
Secretary — Mrs. E. W. Agnew, 1433 n 5th st. 

2d and 4th Wednesday. 

Continental building 

Springer Div. No. 20. 

Wilkes Barre, Pa. 

President— Mrs. L. Winder. 

Secretary — Mrs. J. H. Keithline, 235 South st. 

1st and 3d Wednesday. 

Ousterhout Building. 

Golden Rule Div. No. 21, 
Oneonta, N. Y. 

President — M«s. J. E. Baldwin. 

Secretary— Mrs. W. C. Gurney. 

1st and 3d Wednesdays, 2:00 p. m. 

Odd Fellows Hall. 

Friendship Div. No. 22. 

Butler. Ind. 

President — Mrs. Cash Yard. 

Secretary— Mrs A. D. Wells. 

1st and 3d Thursdays, 2:30 p. m. 

O. R. C. Hall. 


A YARD OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

"THE prettiest yet." 

This is the richest and most artistic picture everpio- 
duced. It is in twelve colors, showing every variety of 
chrysanthemum. 

We will send this picture and give you a trial subscription 
to The Home-Maker Magazine (edited by Mrs. Croly, 
"Jenny June") three months for 30 two cent stamps. This 
also includes a magnificent picture of Tennyson in colors, 
suitable for framing. 

The Home-Maker is the ordinary magazine size, and con- 
tains each month nearly 100 pages. Its departments are : 
Literary, Home, Art, Household, Fashions, Topics of the 
Times, Correspondence and Queries, etc. Address 

THE HOME-MAKER CO., 36 Union Square, New York. 


Renew Your 
Subscription for 
The Railway Conductor 
Now. 
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The Matchless 
SHAW PIANO 


The Handsomest and Most Musical Piano in the World. 


Special inducements to Railroad Men. Write us for particulars. 
Beautiful Souvenir mailed Free upon application. 


SHAW PIANO CO., Manufacturers, 

JE3z*lo, Fa. 



CELEBRATED FOR THEIR 


PURE TONE, 

ELEGANT DESIGNS, 

SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP 

AND 

GREAT DURABILITY. 

80LD ON EASY TERMS. 

Old Instruments taken In exchange. Write 
for catalogue and full information. 

TOSE & SONS PIANO CO.. 

170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 



STUDY 

MECHANICAL 

DRAWING 

AT HOME. 

Send for FEES Circular to 

The Correspondence Scnool of Me- 
chanic!, Scrantcn, Pa. 


SHERMAN’S IMPROVED 



PERFECTION 

FLOUR 
BIN and 

SIEVE 


\ V9 SIFTER Tv'll 


LAST A LIFETIME. 

Saves enough flour in a year to 

PAY FOR ITSELF. 

KEEPS FLOUR DRY 

and FREE from 
Dust, Vermin, Etc. 

NO SCATTERING. 

NO MUSTY’ FLOUR. hadhoftis 

_ . JAPAXXKOAXn 

Longer used the better liked. QOU> LKTTEUKD 


THK BEST and ONLY PERFECT Combination 
FLOUR BIN and SIFTER evermnde. 

Jlmle In Four Slim, to hold a Sack or Full BarrrI of Floor. 

Mrs. W. II. Townsend, Milton, N. Y., writes: The 
Perfection is well named. It is more than you re- 
present. I would not part with it anyBooner than 
with my sewing machine. 


TRY ONE. WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 

Your dealer sells them or ought to. If ho does not, 
please write to us for circulars and prices where we 
SHERMAN & BUTLER, Mnfrs 
20 & 28 West Lake .Street, Chicago, Hi. 
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Automatic Draw Bar. 

Never Has Been Even Equaled in Freight Service 

Over 2 1 ,000 made this year, all the slan- 
ders to the contrary notwithstanding. “A 
uniform link and pin coupler, automatic, 
— is the best ever used with air brakes in 
freight service.’* 

F. W. PARSONS, Pres. 

J. B. SAFFORD, Treas. 

702 Rialto Building, Chicago, III. 


Money Saved 
is Money Earned 

You Are Earning — 

Are You Saving? 

Perhaps this friendly sugges- 
tion from The Conductor will 
help solve one phase of the prob- 
lem. 

The Conductor is $1 a Year, 

Wide Awake is $2.40 a Year. 

(Wide Awake is at the head of young people's 
magazines. 100 pages every number. Perfect 
entertainment.) 

These two publications will cost you $3.40 if 
subscribed for separately. Take advantage of 
our new arrangement, place your order now, 
and secure the two for a full year for only 

AddreM, 82 . 50 . 

THE RAILWAY CONDUCTOR, 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 



American Building and Loan Association, 

Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Largest Cto-Operative Sank In -A-merica. 

Assets January 1, 1892, $ 2 , 647, 583. 47 

Profits and Surplus January 1, 1892, 422,668.18 

Our Paid-up Certificates better and safer than any Savings Bank, paying six per cent per annum, pay- 
able semi-annually, and sharing in all profits besides. Five, six and «even per cent paid on time deposits. 

AGENTS WANTED. WRITE FOR LITERATURE. 

Pres., JAS. H. BISHOP. Sec’y, THOS. E. BISHOP. Treas., CHA8. F. BROWN. 
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Over $200,000, December 31, 1090. 


We dont talk against other companies but we attend to our own business and 

PAY CIjAIMB. 

The strongest Mutual Accident Association in the United States is the 


•^RAILWAIe- 

OFFICIALS AND EMPLOYES’ 

-A-ooiiDEisra? -a.ssooi^.tio3jt, 
Indianapolis, - - Indiana . 

OFTEN B E: CZ CD M E: S 


The 

Wheel 

of 

Progress. 



— -m 

I >Cv- 

WrK.BELLtS, Sec. 


The 

Wheel 

of 


9l 'wiAljAPOllS.lrfD. Misfortune- 


SAMUEL HARMON, passenger conductor on the C. H. & S. R’y, lost one of his legs by falling umcsktu 
wheels , on March ax, last. He was insured with the RAILWAY OFFICIALS and EMPLOYES ACCIDENT AS- 
SOCIATION of Indianapoiis foi $5000, and on March 25, upon receipt of the rews, a draft for *2500 was sent to 
Superirtendent H. O. Pond to be delivered to Conductor Harmon, this being HALF THE FACE OF HIS POLICV v 
to which Jie wasentitled_ tor the loss of one arm or one leg. 

Not long ago two men were kilted on the Denver & Rio Grande railroad. They were 
both insured in the Railway Officials' and Employes’ Accident Association, of In- 
dianapolis, Indiana A night message was sent to W. K. Bellfs Jan. 26th, received 
27th, notifying him of the death of O. H. Cutler, and immediately, on receipt of the 
ame, he wired a funeral benefit to the widow in care of W. A. Duel, superintendent of the Denver & Rio Grande 
railway, Pueblo, Colorado. And the same day a draft for the balance was mailed to R. L. Willard, their agent at 
Denver, to hand to the widow. 

Brakeman Ralph St tes died in the Salida hospital on the morning of February 1, from injuries sustained in a 
wreck a week earlier: and his remains were shipped to North Platte, Nebraska. Mrs. States, nis widow, was met at 
the depot by R. L. Willard, and the funeral benefit, $250.00 handed her at 5:45 p. m. same day he died, Willard hav- 
ing received same by wire fromlndianapolis, through the First National Bank of Denver, in three hoars from the 
time the message was sent . — From the Western Railway , March , i 9 qi 


to whicn ne was entitled xor 1 

TO M LIVE. 
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For Railroad Men’s Families— Our Limited Special Free Book oner; 

• 

W E WILL SEND TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE UNITED STATES, FREE OF CHARGE: CRARLES DICK- 
ENS’ COMPLETE AND UNABRIDGED WORKS, in 13 vols., illustrated; or, SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 
WAVERLY NOVELS, 25 complete works in 12 vols., with illustrations; or, GEORGE ELIOT’S COMPLETE 
WORKS, latest edition, complete and unabridged, in 6 large lamo vols., the author’s portrait and autograph on each 
book; or, WASHINGTON IRVING’S COMPLETE WORKS in 10 vols.; or, 30 FAMOUS NOVELS by celebrated 
authors, in 30 different books in pamphlet form. 

Your choice of these great standard works will be sent for the next ninety days, free of charge, to introduce THE 
HOME-MAKER MAGAZINE to new readers. To every person sending $2.00 for THE HOME-MAKER MAGA- 
ZINE one year, and adding 93 cents for shipping expenses, etc., on the books; total $2.93. by Bank Draft, P. O. or Ex- 

K ress Money Order, we will immediately send either of the above sets, and prepay the delivery charges to your town. 

emember, the cost to you for the books, delivered at your town, including the nigh-class HOME-MAKER MAGA- 
ZINE for one year, is, all told. $2.93. 

EXTRA INDUCEMENT. 

M 3 T The first xo.ooo persons answering this advertisement, and ordering the Magazine and one of the sets of books 
offered above, will get in addition his or her choice of any of the following: 


FIRST, “The Leather-Stocking Tales,’’ by J. Fenimore 
Cooper, illustrated edition, containing the five great 
works: “The Deerslayer,” “The Pathfinder,” “The 
Last of the Mohicans,” “The Pioneer,” “The Prairie,” 
in one volume; or, 

SECOND, The New York Weekly Sun (Democratic) one 
year t or, The New York Semi-Weekly Advertiser (Re- 
publican) for one year; or, 

THIRD, Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, new reprint 
edition; or, 

FOURTH, a copy of the splendid cloth-bound book, “One 


Hundred Lessons in Business.” The regular price qt 
the book is $ 1.00, and J. J. Atwell, U S. Department Ag- 
riculture, Washington, says: “As an evidence of my 
appreciation I send $3.00, for which send five more 
copies”; or, 

FIFTH, “The Life and Voyages of Christopher Colum- 
bus,” by Washington Irving, last and only complete 
edition; or, 

SIXTH, The collected works of three famous poets — 
Longfellow, Whittier. Bryant — in three separate vol- 
umes, averaging over three hundred pages each. 


Everybody says it is the biggest offer ever heard of, and can't see how we do it. You will say the same when you 
see the books ana magazine. Remember we pay the delivery charges to your town on everything. No deduction 
from above price on New York City delivery. Address, 

THE HOnE-MAKER COMPANY, 36 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

The Home-Maker Magazine, Mrs. Croly (Jennie June), Editor, cheap in price only. 

The Home-Maker Magazine is the only high-class magazine in the regular form at $2.00 a year: 20 cents a number. 
Good for the whole family. “It is.” Gail Hamilton says, “the best union of the practical with the intellectual of all 
magazines.” The Home-Maker Magazine is the ordinary magazine size, and contains each month nearly one hun- 
dred pages. Its departments are Literary, Home, Art, Household, Fashions, Topics of the Time, Correspondence 
and Queries. 

The Home-Maker Magazine would make a delightful holiday present. One year to one friend or six months 
each to two friends. 

Hundreds of people will pay out many times the above amount for frivolous, worthless articles during the next 
few weeks. WILL YOU ? 



-Consisting of the- 


New York, Lake Erie & Western R.R. 
New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio R.R. 
Chicago & Erie R. R. 


operate the only line between Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati and New York 
under one management. Their 
patrons are given choice of double 
daily train service between Chi- 
cago and New York, and of three 
trains daily between Cincinnati 
and New York. 


Pullman Sleeping Cars on all Through 
Trains and Pullman Dining Cars on Ves- 
tibuled Limited Trains. 

The only route via Chautauqua Lake, to Buffalo, Elmira, 
Albany, Boston and New York. 

For further information address 

A. M. TUCKER, 

General Manager, Cleveland. 
M. L. FOUTS, 

General Agent, Passenger Dept., Cleveland, Ohio. 

F. M. BUSKIRK, 

Asst. General Passenger Agt. , Chicago 



My Dear Railway Conductors'. 

Don’t 

“Knit Your 1 
Brows, 


Bickford Knitter 



Eierytliing 


BUT BUY A 

BICKFORD 
FAMILY KNITTER. 

That knits everything required 
by the household of any quali- 
ty, texture and weight aesired, 
cheaper and better than you 
can buy such goods at the store. 
If you can’t “attend to your 
own knitting,” then send to us 
for a catalogue of our superior 
Knit Goods made by his ma- 
chine. Are confident we can 
quote prices that will interest 
you. 


Address for full particulars, 

A. M. LAWSON, 

* 783 Broadway, New York 

Digitized by Google 
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We will eenrt yon 

th'JIAKVKLOr* 
and I/XFA1LIXU 

French Preparation, 

CALTHOS 

Free, and a legally 
executed guarantee 

that CALTHOSwill 
Uewtore yoar 

in; ti. tii. 

STKK14.T1I 
and VltiOK. 


Use it & pay if satisfied. 

Von Mohl Co.. Importers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 



WIFE 


SAT8 BITE CATOOT SFK HOW 
_ XOU Do IT FOB THE BOSKY. 
Boys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Winger 

C Sewing Machine ; perfect working tell* 
able, finely finished, adapted to light and heavy 
work, with a complete aet of the latest improved 
attachments free. Each machine guaranteed for 5 
years. Baydlrectfroroonrfactorv.tod eaee dealers 
and accat* profit. Send for Cl T A UK. IS. 

o Ed afu. coapjUT* dlp’I t 42 CMtCAUO* ILL. 
IMPORTED CONCERT FLUTI. 

A beautiful, rich toned instrument, producing 
" delightful music. You can learn to play nt 
mice, even though entirely igno- 
rant of music. The notes are marked 
und the music wc send with it is 
numbered in like manner, instead of 



being printed in notes. You can learn 
one of the easy pieces in a few minutes. 
J A strong, durable instrument; will lut>t 
u lifetime. Elegantly finished. Cannot 
get out of order. \Ve Bend with it a lot 
of music numbered as explained above. 
Perfect satisfaction guaranteed. Send nt 
once, and in the Concert Flute you will 
have “A thing of beauty aad a joy forever.” Postpaid. ii.* cents. 
Address, BATES & CO.. 74' Pearl St., BOSTON. MASS. 


PIMPLES 


iiy 

Blackheads, Red Nose and Sallow 
Complexion removed, and Bright 
Eyes, Clear Skin, Perfect Health 


assured, by use of the 

FAMOUS “LILLINE." 

Free trial for io cts., postage. Write to-day. 

TOILET QUEEN CO., 

407 Bort Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 



SIO PAGANINI VIOLIN for $3.50. 

A beautiful Violin, fine tone and 
finish, 1 Lilian strings, fine pegs, in- 
laid pearl Uul-piece, flue Ixiw. ivory 
and silvered fmg, 
in violin box I 11 - 
»n book, 
music 
HJiO. 

.ion or 

money refunded. A le tter out' ! tcinnot be purrhased ilsewhere 
lor $10. Order nloncL*. Addn-s*. <*. TT. II'. Hates <t* Co., 
Importers, 71 J’carl .S'.. Jtoston. Mass, 


HAVE 

YOU 

GOT 

PILES 


ITCHING PILES known by moisture 
like perspiration, cause intense itching 
when warm. This form and BLIND, 
BLEEDING or PROTRUDING PILES 
YIELD AT ONCE TO 

DR. BO-SAN-KO’S PILE REMPOY, 

which acts directly on parta affected, 
absorbs tumors, allays itching, effecting 
a permanent cure. Price 60c. Druggists 
or mail. Dr. Bosanko, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Conductors ! 

Conductors with leisure offered an agency. 
Buyers Railroads, Mines, Hardware Mills, Ma- 
chine Si ops, etc. One conductor has tarned 
$800 jeaily for years past. Address 

CONDUCTOR, P. 0. Box 1371, New York City. 


“Don’t Tobaceo Spit Your Life Awau” 

Ih the startling, truthful title of a little bogle J net received, 
telling all about Notobac , the wonderjul. harmless , eco- 
nomical , guaranteed cure for the tobacco habit in every 
jorm. Tobacco lifers who want to quit and can't, by 
mentioning The Conductor can get the book mailed free. 
Address THE STERLING REMEDY CO., Box WO, In- 
diana Mineral Springs, Ind. 


k 'w Chichester’s English fomouu Brand. 

Pennyroyal pills 

Original and Only Genuine. A 
safe, always reliable. LA Dice, a«k 

Dru rgist lor Chichester a English Dla •> 

\tnond brand lu Red aud Gold metallic \ 

9 boxes, staled with blue ribbon. Take 

1 no other. Refuse dangerous sulstitu- 
“ tions and imitations. At Druggist*. or send 4c. 
in stamps Tor particular*. t-stlmoniaU and 
** Relief for I.adlca,** in letter, be return 
Moll. 10,000 Testimonials. Same Paper. 
~rhtrhe*ter Chemical Co.,Mndlson s qunre, 
Sold by all Local Druggists. I'hlladu., Pa. 



A SELF-MOVING LOCOMOTIVE, 15 CENTS. 

Handsomely finished, made of metal, 
strong wheels, gilt boiler, black smoke 
stack, bright colored cab with 4 win- 
dows. \\ lien wound up runs long 
distance across floor. Great amuse- 
ment to children. By far the cheapest 

. . locomotive made, and a marvel of 

strength and beauty. Parents should buy one for the children. 
Mention this paper, and send 15 cents in stamps and we will 
send Locomotive, and our story paper, 3 months, post-paid. 
M. A. WHITNEY, Box tub, Boston, Mass. 






FREE 


A fine 14k gold plated watch 
reader of this paper, 
out and send it to us 
your full name and ad- 
dress, and we will send you 
one of these elegant, richly 
iewelcd gold finished watches 
t>y express for examination, 
and if you think it is equal in 
appearance to any 125.00 gold 
watch, pay our sample price, 
$4 50, and it is yours. We send 
with the watch our guarantee 
that you can return it at any 
time within one year if not 
satisfactory, and if you eeli 
or cause the sale of six we 
will give you One Free. Write 
at once as we shall send out 
samples for sixty day s only, 

THE NATIONAL M’F’Q 
& IMPORTING CO., 
334 Dearborn Street* 
CHICAGO, ILL. 



Plays 300 Tunes 


Hymns. Songs, 4k 
Dance Music. No 
paper used, but 
metallic roller*, 
[making delightful 
W music. Plavs a 
■ tune as f.«ng 


^WONDERFUL 

j[#BniLER — offi 


as desired. 
I Reeds or- 
gan sire. 
Beautiful- 
ly finished, 
resembling 
Mahogany. 

decorated 
gilt and sil- 
ver keys. 


New 


musical 


Wonder, 


If you want the Ttcat send direct to the Makers. Wa will 
plcnse vou. .lust wliat vnu waul to nmke home happy. Send 
$6 OO with (his notice and we will send Organ at once, all com- 
plete. Satisfaction, <>r money refunded. Address 

BATES ORGAN CO., 74 Pearl Street, BOSTON, Mas*. 


A sample organ FREE. If you want one, 
cut tills notice out ami send to us at once. 



ARALYSISl 


i CURED without 

cine. Rheumatism, Sp$- 
I na I Diseas es and 

Drornv caudly cured. 

Add. Dr. C. I. TUAt'IIKR, fl Cantral Basic llaU, C 
for a valuable book FREE to oil. 


Digitized by L^oouLe 
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RUPTURE 


The O.E. Miller Company. 

SEND m OffiOULAB TO EITHER OF ABOVE OFFICES- 



FREE 


vicinity. 

Society. 


If you will send ua within the next 30 days a photograph or a tintype of 
yourself, or any member of your family, livingor dead, we will make you 
one of our finest $25.00 life-size CRAYON PORTRAITS absolutely free of 
______ charge. Tnis offer is made to introduce our artistic portraits in your 

ut your name and address back of photo, and send same to Tanquerey Portrait 
741 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. References: Rev. T. DeWItt Talmadge, all news- 
tblishers. Banks, and Expres 9 r Companies of New York and Brooklyn, t*. b.— We will 
— to anyone sending us photo, and not receiving crayon picture Free as per this offer. 
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PERMANENTLY 
CURED 
OR NO PAY. 

NO DETENTION PROM BUSINESS. WE REFER YOU TO ONER 1000 
PATIENTS. Investigate our method. Written guarantee to absolutely cure all 
kinds of RUPTURE of both sexes, without the use of KNIFE OR SYRINGE, no 
matter of how long standing. EXAMINATION FREE. 

. O: Rooms 91 to 96 Tabor Opera Block, Denver, 
►ms 601-602 Iowa Loan and Trust Bldg DesMoines. 
Rooms 4446 McGaw Block, Detroit. 

618 Pine Street, St. Louis. 

5 Room 15 N. W. Cor. Main & Park, Butte, 
blooms 527-8-9 Marquam Opera Block, Portland, 
►ms 201-2 Constitution Bldg, Salt Lake City. 



10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 

in your own home. First class Sewing Machines shipped anywhere to anyone 
in any quantity at wholesale prices. No money required in advance. 
WE PAY TIIE FREIGHT. Latest improvements. All attachments free. 
#50 “Arlington’* Machine, #19.50 I #60 “Kenwood” Machine, #22.50 
#55 “Arlington” Machine, #20.50 | #65 “Kenwood” Machino, #24.50 
Self 8etting Needle, Self Threading Shuttle and Automatic Bobbin Winder. 
We also sell Standard Singer Machines at lowest wholesale prices, #9.50, 
#15.50 and #17.50. Send at once for free catalogue and save money. 
CASH BUYERS* UNION, 160 W. Van Boren St., Hep. 2 , Chicago. 


HIGH 

ARM. 




For Every Correct 
^ Answer to this 

Our Twelfth Annual Grand Prize Offer. 


REBUS 


beautiful stem-winding watches* 

absolutely free. Don’t pny from $10 to 6100 for a watch when you c&a 
get one equally good for time for nothing. Patent lever, American style 
movements, with all latest improvements, warranted to keep perfect 
time. Written guarantee with every watch. 

DC /in AIID nCCZTR IT NEVER WAS EQUALLED. To adver- 

tlhHftJ UUn Urrl-IM tiseand introduce the Illustrated Weekly, 
fumilv, news and storv j>aper, we will furnish every reader of this advertise- 
ment and rebus one of the above-described beautiful watches. We will also 
send the Illus- 
TiiATKD Weekly. 
iimily, news and 
paper six 
FREE to 
person who 
read this ad- 
justment and 
t d list ho correct 
lswer to this re- 

The rebus is . 

•imposed of six words and a very wise suggestion. With your answer 
send 10 ct*. silver, or 15 et*. stamps to help pay postage or expresaage, 
parking, etc. Watches sept by registered mail cost 10 eta. extra. N. If.— 
Don't confound us with irresponsible and unscrupulous parties wno only 
publish monthly advertising papers and call them family nv*vs papers 
and magazines. 11*- mein tier our paper was established in 1 879, and is 
published every week-pmfusely illustrated, 8 pages, same Rim Harpers 
or Leslies Illustrated Weekl ies e nd that the above offer includes ail who 

— — send correct answer to the rebus within 60 days. Names of those sending 

correct answers published weekly. SendatoucetollecchcrCo., Publisher., Jicw York City, “« *1. Box *i.t, 


FIT PEOPLE D 

YOU Can reduce your weight perms* 
nently from 10 to 15 poundsa month 
at home, secretly, without starving, sick ns s* 
or Injury, by the use of 

DB. GLUME’S HOME TOTIIEHT. 

Perfected in many years* practice. Causes 
«r no Wrinkles or Flabbiness. Stout Abdomens, 
Difficult Breathing, relieved by sure scien- 
tific methods. No experiments. Guaran- 
teed. Best References. Price within reach 
of alL Write today. Positive proofe and 
testimonials free. 

DR. F. B. CLARKE, 

DRAWER 133 , CHICAGO, ILL. 


A sparkling gem of beauty. OCR lot. 
H01.ll> MILD IIKMTNK UlvXO.ND KIND, 

that would cost Hi to 820 in unv jewelry 
•lore, can be obtained by you absolutely 
free. If you wish to secure this valuable 
present, measure your tinker with a piece 
of firing, to insure perfect lit. ihcn CUT 
OUT THIS A 1>V T uud return to us with 
III UTS. In silver, and we shall mail vou 
A BOX OB PKHFl.MKllY that will bring 
you In more money than anything else Id 
A iucrit-a. Absolute certainly. Nocapltal 
required, and suitable for i liber sex. Thia 
H a bona-fide offer, made by a thoroughly • eliablc house, to (he 
-ubvirlber* of this paper. Satisfaction guaranteed. Show this 

10 vour friends. We will send 0 of these hUXkS for Xu (.TH. 
di ll t.ll \.M> IMTKK t Upon receipt or jour order with 35 
PTH. for * IHlXhS OF I'KhKI UKUV, we will send ABSO- 
LUTELY E H F. K as a premium, the handsome ring illustrated 

11 rc. Kememher the ■ ,, -jjjfMDfai 6»tg is sent free as a 

premium , a*nd we give O’vm away merely to 

advertise our business The Boy of perfumery 

aloiiois worth live times the amount we ask for it. K< fercnce: 
all Publishers, any Mercantile Agency or Express Am. in this 
city. Address W. 8. 81X1*805, 1*. 0. »«* 3574, Sum lurk- 
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Limited Serial Capital Stock §50,000,000— 

Guaranteed Capital Stock §100,000. 



RAILWAY EMPLOYES’ 

Industrial Banking Union, 

1501 Masonic Temple. CHICAGO, ILL. 

OFFICERS: 

Hon. James H. Teller, President, Ex-Secretary of Dakota, 
Geo. W. Howard, ist Vice-President, Ex-Grand Chief Con- 
ductor of the Brotherhood of Railway Conductors. 

Geo. G. Cochran, 2d Vice-President, Gen’l Freight Traffic 
Manager Erie System — C. & E. R. R., N. Y. P. & O. R. R., B. & 
S. W. R. R. 


W. H. Harrison, Jr., 3d Vice-President, North-Western Pass. Agt. Georgia Southern System, 
Augustus Newman, Treasurer, Ass’t Gen’l Freight Agent Chicago & Alton System. 

W. B. Huskey, Manager, Ex-Chairman of the Gen’l Board of Adjustment of the B. of L. 

C. & A. R. R. 


William F. Howe, Secretary, Expert Accountant. 

St. John & Mbrriam, General Counsel, Attorneys at Law. 


A popular Railway Banking Union, under an original and copyrighted plan, combining the lead- 
ing features of Co-operative Banking for the saving of small or large sums of money. WITH- 
DRAWALS ALLOWED ON DEMAND. HOMES ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN. AN 
ABSOLUTE PROTECTION in case of accident, total disability or death. Specially adapted to 
the needs of Railway men. Pronounced by leading experts the most perfect plan ever offered to the 
American people. 

~ WANTED. — A limited number of reliable Railway men, desiring employment, to address or call 
for particulars at 1501 Masonic Temple, corner State and Randolph streets, Chicago. 

Railway Employes’ Industrial Banking Union 

N. B. — All Railway men visiting Chicago are cordially invited to call on us. 
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WE BP IT EVERY TIME! ’ST 850 to S-’oo 

HOW DO WE DO it? 


e fell from our factory at wholesale prices «lir<*ct to the* nuhlic 

saving them all agents' and dealers' exorbitant profits. We are doing a mar* 
venous business. One thousand Pianos and Organs ner month 
WONDERFUL, but true! To prove ft. send S? oSi 
new eiitalogue, illiiKtruted in colors. It is yppp 
to any address. Examine it, and you will see that we are selling " 

ORGANS and PIANOS & y CA P M? s " 

at prices that are simply WONDERFULLY LOW We 
have now some of the finest styles of Organs and Pianos ever man- 
ufactured. Our new catalogue shows ail the lutest. Our twcntvl 
sixth annual special offers are now ready. We have barguins in all 
stviesandat all prices. Orgnns from #3.1. PIuiiok from 
-?175, for cuwli or on eusy payment. We have the 
largest direct trade in the world. We have a larger factory and 
^mploy more men than any firm doing a direct business. * 

” eturyFKEEifyoullvetvithio 


You can vl*»t our factory 
JJOO inllcN of tv*' 


. . NOTE . . . 

We are absolutely 
responsible for all 
our contracts. 


.References: First 
National Bank, and 
all the great Com- 
mercial Agencies. 


vv :: ”'>• .,.y 

NO SATISFACTION, NO PAY! All Instruments 
shipped on free trial warranted for ten years. 

WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AT ONCE TO 
Old Established & 
Washington, 
NEW JERSEY. 


From #175 



1 — ELY’S CREAM BALM-Oh-anac* the Nn*al 
1 Passages, Allay m Pain and Inflammation, Heals 
[the Sores, Restores Tast e and Smell, and Cures 


rmminpz/ 


Gives Relief at once for ( old In Head 

Apply into the IsostriU. It is Quickly Absorbed. 

1 50c. Druggists or by mail. ELY BROS., 56 Warren St., N. Y.| 



"RAPID WRITER” Fountain Pen has no equals. Used by the Government, and endorsed as 
the best. Only $2 50 Send for circulars. FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Mfr’s. 

139 and 14 1 Huron St., Toledo, Ohio 


Every kind of footwear for men, ladle*, and 
children, in stock or made to order. Careful at 
tention given measure work, a perfect fit being 
obtained by my system of measuring. Send for 
circsiarand rule* for self-measurement. 



NON-CONDUCTORS (of water) 

Webster’s Eiglish Grain Creedmoors 

Genuine English Grain Stock, perfectly water- 
proof, double sole and top, hand nailed, bel- 
lows tongue, most durable shoe made and very 
easy. Eighth year advertised. Every inch 
warranted, $5.00. 

A finer grade, hand sewed, calf lined, double 
sole, $7.00. 

Sent by mail or express, prepaid 5octs extra. 
Why in the world isn’t this just the shoe you 
need? You don’t want to bother with rubbers. 

F. P. WEBSTER, 

277 Washington St. BOSTON, MASS. 

N. B.— Specially recommended to Conductors, 


Digitized by 


Google 
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SneeeMor to JAS« A. POSTER* 

MANUPACTUbEROF- 


Foster’s Patent Artificial Limbs, 


Choparts’ Apparatus, Trusses, Supporters and Apparatus for all kinds of Deformities; 
Crutches, Elastic Stockings, Suspensory Bandages, Shoulder Braces, 
and Metallic Furnishings for Artificial Limbs. 

31 Q-rand 3=51 ver .A.-vexru.e, 

Detroit, Ml oil 




ARTIFI CIAL LIMBS 

PATENT ADJUSTABLE SLIP SOCKET 

WARRANTED NOT TO CHAFE THE STUMP. 


LARGEST FIRM (excepting bne) IN THE WORLD. 

The Inner Socket, seen outside the limb in cut, is made over a plaster cast of the stump, 
giving an exact fit, being held permanently upon the stump by elastic fastened to lacer above, 
and in act of walking moves up and down in the Outer Socket, bringing all the friction be- 
tween the two sockets instead of between the stump and the socket as is the case in all sin- 
gle and wooden socket limbs. With our SLIP SOCKET the most tender and sensitive stump 
can be fitted and limb worn with perfect ease and comfort. 

Endorsed and purchased by U. S. Government. Send for Catalogue. 

THE WINKLEY ARTIFICIAL LIMB CO. 

Room No. 30, Palace Building, MINNEAPOLIS MINN 


FORTUNES 


1 BUI 1)00 DATES AND VARIE- 
TIES OF t Ol\S. II you find any iisued before 

1871 with plain date, keep them, and write to me atone* 
for my circular Watch for silver dollars dated between 
1”IM and 1868; half dollars dated belore 1864; quarters 


dated before 1868; all 20 cent pieces; 5 cent pieces before 1883; any 3 cent nieces; 2 cent pieces between 1864 and 
ruif 1873 , aUlarge coppercents , also smaU cents with eagles on , also cents of 1873 and 187* ,,n 


; all half cents, foreign 

coins, confederate fractional currency, etc. For 
above I pay from 5 cents to Sl.OOO 
over face value, if as required. Among the prices 
__ are $ 5 . 75 for 1KM quarters, $1U lor 1858 dollar, f 1,1X10 for 

■■ Ml 1804 dollar, $1 for 1877 5 cent or 1873 2centpieee,$2 for 

1804 or 1856 cent $NCUbr certain half dime*, $10.50 for 1853 half dollar, $1.35 for 1863 quarter, and many more big sums it 
coins are in condition wanted. Mend for particulars, enclosing stamp for my reply; may mean many dollars, per- 
haps fortune to you. W. E. SKI.NVER, Coin Broker, 32.i Washington .St., Hostun, Muss. 


OLD COINS liver face Vllluo, if aa required. Amonu the prices 



HAVE YOU FULLY TESTED THE 

SexTris Tie Plates? 



Write for information 


703-7 Phenix Bid., Chicago, 111. 





• from now until spring? vvrite for particulars i 

► to-day; all that is required is a little Vim .VigQff 4 
L Pluck and Push and you can make it. We . 
. want a live, wld«-awak« representative 4 
k either man or woman, m your locality to repre- 

• sent us and sell by sample, no peddling, our goods < 

► are new and as staple as flour, and you have the ' 
L chance to establish a permanent business for ■ 
; yourself that will pay you handsomely. Address 4 

► “Manufacturers'” 

^ Boston, Mass. < 

Order Depot 170* P. O. Box 5308. 



ARTIFICIAL UMBS 

Crutches, 

Self, 
ittins 

Elastic 



Trusses. 

All kinds of 
PADS. Book on 

Rupture A**. 
Elastic Stockings. 
GEO. U. FULLER, U. B. Govern- 
ment Manufacturer, Rochester, N. Y. 


State par- 
ticulars. 
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A GOLD WATCH FREE! 

Wc, tho publisher*, will give away absolutely free thousands 
or (told Watches, stem winding and setting, (In order to Increase 
sales and to get now subscribers and agents) to thousands of per- 
son* as advertised by u« These Watches Qt>me in ladies' or gentle- 
men's sires, Homing Cases or open face, in dlflerem styles of 
coses, each and every watch will be warranted and guaranteed 
by us and by one of the leading American Watch Companies, 
who have been doing buslnesa in this country Tor many years, 
also that every watch will ran and keep correct time. ‘ This is 
one of the greatest offers ever made by any reliable publishing 
house. HOW (’AK WK do all this Is a question that thousands 
of people who read this offer will ask. EASILY KNOU4.il we 
ar Introducing our goods aud our new library for leisure Hours, 
which eon tains 95 volumes as stated In the list below. Every 
lurge and prosperous publisher aud huaiucss man has to spend thous- 
ands of dollars yearlv to lutroduce his goods and publications to the 
public. Some advertise one way aud sonic another, but ALL ADVKR- 
We want to cell poo all others lr we can and send onr goods and pub- 
lications to the Trout. What loss we make this year by giving away prem- 
iums and pay lug newspapers will be made up ten fold In sales during the 
nc\i few yiar*. We propose to place at least one sample set of our library 
in every town in the United States withlu the next sixty days If money can 
do it, no matter wnui our loss may be at nrst Wc know every set sold will sell dozens more, as every one will be so pleased that 
they will want to act as our agent and sell for us. How can we advertise our business to a better advantage thau by making 
the above liberal offer f Our new library la a wonder. 



0(JR LEfsUBB UOUB LIBBABY CONTAINS U BOOKS AS FOLLOWS: 


1. The SelflladeMenof Modern Times. 2. The MfeofU. S. Grant. S. The Peoples’ Natural Hlstory.4. 
How to Make and Save Money ou the Farm. 5. The Uoad to Wcuith. 6. Wouders of the Sea. 7. Clouds 
and Sunshine, a novel hv Chas. Road. 8. Between Two Bios, a novel by tho author of Dora 
Thorne. 9. A Wicked Girh by Mary Cecil llay. 10. A Tale of Sin. 11. From the Earth to the 
Moon, by Jules Verne. 12. The Baron s Will. 13. The Sorrow of a Secret. 14. Ruth Herrick. 
15. Kir Noel’s Heir. 16. The Lawyer's Secret. 17. Tho Evil Genius. 18. Gulliver's Travels. 
'19. Poems, by John G. Whittier. 20. Grimms Fairy Tales. 21. Round the Evening Lamp. 
22. History of Common Thiugs. 23. Low Life in New York. 24. My Sister Kate. 25. The 
Standard Letter Writer. 26. The Cities of the New World. 27. How to be Your Own Doctor. 
28. The Common Sense Cook Rook. 29. A Bravo Coward. 80. Falsely Accused. 81. A Dangerous 
Woman. 32. Two Kisses 33. The Merchant's Crime 84. For Love or Riches. 35. 150 Popular 
8ouga, including “ Ta-ra-ra Boom-ter -ay,” words and muslo. The above 35 books are by America 
and Europe's best and greatest authors and Is the most wonderful library for home reading ever offered. 

. or It Olt AND 60 DAYS OFFER* i ■ ■ 

Upon receipt of ONE DOLLAR, bill, postage stamps, postal note, post offloe money order, bank 
draft, express mouey order or rctlstered letter FOB ONE COMPLETE SET OF 85 VOLUMES of 
our Leisure Hour Library as named in list above, we will send you promptly by mall, postpaid, 
ASA PRESENT, absolutely free, the Handsome Premium, Hunting Case, that WE II.LUS* 
TKATK IIKKK. Remember the books, 35 In uuinber, will be sent you for only one fl 00 and deliv- 
ered free of all expense. We cannot send C. O. D., the amount is too small. Write at ouce. An v 

in our city cauudl you *f our reliability^ Consolidated Book Co, 7 4 9 W. B’way, H. i. 
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HAVE in forty-five years earned, 
the reputation of being the 
standard in quality, style, finish 
and durability. They are made 
of solid gold, in great variety, 
for men, women and children. 
If your jeweler will not show 
them to you, write and ask us 
whQ will. 

Our Initial and RAILROAD BROTHERHOOD RINGS 

With or without Diamonds are the Handsomest RKade. 


HARRIS* 


815 


PEARLS 

S5.50 


* 0 S *3" 


For the Finest, Handsomest and 
Lowest-Priced 


TK? Rin4 


& 
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with ontsh imt a splendid prize, which we are suiMIrd will p'caae you i»o well 
bhat you i will take aprcial pain* to help ua introduce our retu»*dy. 

Send at once ine ic answer to this adr. for a ho* of Alexander's 
Liver I Nil ft a, and we wlllamd you free with itoneof the follow!..* prizes; 

A gold W 'i tell, n silver nutrli, a ousket of sllverwiire, n oi»«h 
ronrher of from 8 500 to $5, n vulti able town lot In u (growing 
country^ or a 1(1 lb. pncLngc of beet Oolong ten. 

■ ■ 1 1 w ith every box there is ouc of above prlzA; there nr- - - 

no exceptions, and the pelletaand prize* will be forwarded 
the same day your letter Is received. 

Liberal terms made with agents. 

ALEXANDER MEDICINE CO. t 

88 Murray Ht., New York. 

v EXTRA.— To the first persons sending a reply who 

mention the name of this paper, we will give a $26 voucher, 

| iu addition to the other prize. 

We will forfeit #1,000 If we do not faithfully carrv 
outevery agreement madeiu the abovo liberal offers. 


9 Celebrated H 
/' , /j n r. Nickel 


And you see Revolver before paying a cent. 

Celebrated H. & A. Revol- 
ver, Nickel Plated , ' 


wk Privi 


Double action, Rebounding 
Hammer, Central fire, 32 
or 38 Caliber. Sent by ex- 
press C. (X D., 


|m Privilege of Examination 


Before Paying Bill. 


Upon guarantee of express charges, both ways. I pay 
return charges on money. All kinds of Pistols 
at lowest prices. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


T. G. EDWARDS , 27 Main St., ARLINGTON, KY, 
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YOUTH'S 

ION-189^ 


All the Features of The Companion will be maintained and improved in 1893. 

Prize Serial Stories. 

The Prizes offered for this Serial Competition were the largest ever given. 

First Prize, $3,000. Larry ; by Amanda M. Douglas. 

Second Prize, $1,000. Armajo ; by ' Charles W. Clarke. 

Third Prize, $1,000. Cherry croft; by Edith E. Stowe. 

Fourth Prize, $1,000. Sam; by M. Q. McClelland. 


Companion Contributors. 

The most famous Authors have written for the coming volume. Among them are: 


Justin McCarthy. 
Frank R. Stockton. 

Marion Harland. 
Archibald Forbes. 


Marquis of Lome. Lord Playfair. 

Charles Dickens. Gen. Lew Wallace. 

Mary E. Wilkins. Amelia E. Barr. 
Frank Hopkinson Smith. C. A. Stephens. 


Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher. 


College Teams. 

By Four College Crew Captains. 

How College Men are Trained 
for Foot-Ball, Base-Ball 
and Boat- Racing. 


Rebecca Harding Davis. 

Heroic Deeds. 

“The Bravest Deed I ever Saw,*’ by 

Gens. Wesley Merritt and John 
Gibbon. Capt. Charles King. 
Archibald Forbes. 


Your Work in Life. 

What are you going to do? These and similar articles may offer some suggestions. 
Journalism as a Profession. By Editor of N. Y. Times, Charles R. Miller. 
In What Trades and Professions is there Room ? Hon. R. P. Porter. 
Admission to West Point; by Supt. of U. S. Academy, Col. J. M. Wilson. 
Shipbuilders Wanted. Chats with Shipbuilders; by Alexander Wainwright 
Government Clerks at Washington. By the Chiefs of Six Departments. 


FREE 


New Subscriber* who send 91 .70 now will 
receive The Companion Fit EE to Jan 
1H93, and for a full year from that datei 
Including the Doable Holiday Numbers at 
Christmas, New Y ear’s and Easter. 


The Souvenir of The Companion in colors, 42 pages, describing the New Building in o£ ttf depart* 
ments , wiU be sent on the receipt of six cents, or free to any one requesting it who sends a subscription. 

The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 

Please mention this Magazine. Send Check or Post-Office Order at our risk. 


Sir Edwin Arnold. Sir Henry Thompson. W. Clark Russell, j 


l to 1893 
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NO CINDER. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson tells the anecdote that when he 
asked an Iron-master about the slag and cinder in railroad 
iron, the reply was, “Oh, there is always good iron to be 
had. If there is cinder in the iron, it’s because there was 
cinder in the pay.” You can’t buy Ivers & Pond Pianos for 
a cinder price; you will have to pay a fair price; not an 
exorbitant one, but enough to pay the necessary cost of a 
first-class piano ; but when you have got an Ivers & Pond, 
there will be no cinder in it. 

We send pianos on approval — returnable if unsatisfactory, railway freights both ways at 
our expense. Distance makes no difference. Old pianos and organs taken as part payment and 
balance to suit reasonable convenience. Catalogue and important information free. 

IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 

183 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





GUARANTEE INVESTMENT COMPANY, 

(INCORPORATED.) 

NEVADA, MISSOITRI. 


J. G. TALBOT, Pres, and Gen’l Mgr. T. C. HAMBAUGH, Sec’y and Treas. 

I. M. VAN SLYKE, Vice President. G. M. MacDONALD, Ass’t Gen. Mgr. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

J. G. TALBOT. I. M. VAN SLYKE. G. M. MacDONALD. 


One reason for the speedy and unbounded success of the Guarantee and Investment Company is 
the simplicity and universal popularity of the plan upon which it does business and distributes its 
benefits. This company issues a strictly investment bond. The applicant pays to the agent the 
purchase price of $10 for the bond, and a monthly installment of $1.25. The source of profit is 
from the increase of business and sale of bonds, the same as in the case of insurance premiums, but 
no insurance feature is attached to the bonds, they simply standing as an absolutely safe and 
sure investment. The alternate system of paying bonds is a simple one, and the agents of the 
Guarantee Investment Company have never had an interview with a client but that they have con- 
vinced them that the plan 01 investment assurance is the best offered. The system of alternate pay- 
ments is one devised and copyrighted by J. G. Talbot, the President and General Manager of the 
company. 

While the Guarantee Investment Company does business on the same plan as natural premium 
life companies, they pay live men, while the companies pay dead men; or on the one hand the bond 
dies and the man lives, while with the insurance companies their man dies while the bond lives. 
While the plan of guarantee investment appeals strongly to business men, it is the object of the com- 
pany to encourage the small investor. That is, instead of payiog deaths they pay a bond and a live 
man gets it, although in the event of death his heirs, assigns or executors may keep up the payments. 

We want good, live agents in every State in the Union to solicit business for us, to whom we will make very liberal 
contracts. For further information and terms to agents apply to J. 6« TALBOT, President and General 
Manager, Chicago. 111., rooms 209 to 212 Adams Express Building. 
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ESTABLISHED 18*7*7. 



J. 8. TOWNSEND, 

Railroaders’ Jeweler, 


1564 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


We carry one of the finest stocks in the coun- 
try, Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry and elegant 
novelties for presentations. Goods shipped to 
any address C. O. D. approval. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Our 236 page illustrated catalogue sent on ap- 
plication. Send 10c for agents terms, etc. 

Lappel buttons, emblems and Brotherhood 
goods of every description. 

J, 8. TOWNSEND, 

I554 WABASH AVB., CHICAGO 


Personal Reminiscences. 

SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF CARLYLE TO 
EDWARD IRVING and others, dealing with a part of 
Carlyle’s life far different from that brought out in the 
recent literature of Carlyle reminiscences. RECOLLEC- 
TIONS OF LINCOLN AND SUMNER. By the late 
Marquis db Chambrun. Both articles are full of new 
matter. AN ARTIST IN JAPAN. By Robert Blum, 
who has just retnmed from a residence of nearly two years 
in that country. Abundantly illustrated by the author. 
HISTORIC MOMENTS, which have been a feature of 
the magazine during 1893, will be continued by some par- 
ticularly striking papers, among them several by the great 
war correspondents, William H. Russell, Archibald 
Foilbes, and others. 

Men’s Occupations. 

A series of articles on the life work of men in manr 
callings— the chief ways (exclusive of professions) in which 
men earn their livelihood. 

The World’s Fair in Chicago. 

r~A series will be published later in the year giving the 
impressions made by the exhibition upon different observ- 
ers of note, both American and foreign; and many of these 
observers will be also artists who will illustrate their own 
articles. 

Miscellaneous Articles. 

Further contributions to the POOR IN GREAT CITIES. 
Mrs. Burnett’s illustrated paper on the London plan for 
HOME AID TO INVALID CHILDREN, etc. Of special 
interest also will be Professor Heilprin’s authoritative ac- 
count of the PEARY RELIEF EXPEDITION (illustrated) 
a very interesting article by Octave Uzanne on the ex- 
hibition of WOMAN’S ART now going on in Paris, and 
articles upon artistic subjects, accounts of travels., etc. 

The Illustrations 

of the year will represent the work not only of well-known 
illustrators, but many drawings will also appear by artists 
who are best known as painters. 


Scribner’s 

Magazine 

For 1893 . 

PARTIAL PROSPECTUS. 


TERHS: j 


$3.00 a Year; 
25c. a Number. 


SPECIAL OFFER. : 

subscription for 1893, .... $4.50 

The same, with back numbers, bound in 
cloth, - 6.00 

NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

743 Broadway, New York. 


FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 
will contribute the first serial to appear in a maga- 
zine from her pen for many years, entitled 
•‘The One I Knew the Best of All.” 

H. C. BUNNER 

will furnish a series of six sketches entitled “Jer- 
sey Street and Jersey Lane.” Illustrated. 

ROBERT GRANT 

will relate the further experiences of Fred and 
Josephine in "A Sequel to the Reflections of a 
Married Man.” Illustrated. 

HAROLD FREDERIC 

will contribute a political novel of great power, 
entitled “The Copperhead.” 


Beatty’s Organs agent. Catalogue' FREE 

Address DANIEL F. BEATTY. Washington. N. J. 


Renew 

Your Subscription 
For the 

Railway Conductor 
Now. 
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S. N. CLARKSON & CO.. 

-THE . — 

RAILWAY JEWELERS, 

182 State Street, Chicago, 111, 

O Tc C “na m o?he™ WatChe * °“ th * ,0llOWi °« r ° i8 ‘ rannIn « to 

Also a full line of Ladies Wa.che. aod Di .- 

IT COSTS NOTHING 

WE SEND THESE GOLD WATCHES vdrv k. 

nothing until afler examination. It is our intention tfutroSuH th'^ w^mhef *2 
GOLI? WATCH°for«l > k 4 ^ ccomphsh this we offer you this LADIES' OR GENTS' 

two^pUtes^oTsoUd^gold^ ^o thiJItiiat^the^wilPlasf for*jear8-^bmvreen 8 thea^p?at!» ?s 
a very thin, stiff sheet of composition metal, the purpose of which is to^rotecfthn 
work, from damage when pressed or struck (a feature that saves many ZbmSttZ 

d they win w a e n aVTWEN^YEA U Rs an x e h Ce,, ' fica,e from the E ^ in Co. that 
iuey win wear i WKNiY YEARS. The movement is a genuine Waltham 

^siI iP fi eD ’ Eng *. e ’ or Springfield, as you may select, are elegantly jeweled 
with fine genuine rubies, have the celebrated compensation baUnce 

ttodicemr 1 wYtch^ofthis Stem windan ^set; warranted perfect’ 
w J‘ ch e* of «»*s make are never advertised outside of the 
show windows of fashionable jewelry stores. If you order in good faith 
cut this our and forward to us, and we will send you the watch by express 
J!? R u * t , he pa y ment °* a 5i “g»e cent, so you can examine it tho?Xhl? 
and if not as represented you refuse to take it otherwise n«« nv ? 
company $14.50 and the witch is yours.™* Vf vou wiH send ^s ,o ?ents 
w,th your order to pay express charges, we wilf pres"n youFRKEwkh 
each watch-no charge-a SOLID GOLD, filled chain (nJI plated WiTh a 
special certificate from the manufacturers guaranteeing tLm These 
chains must not be classed with the cheap* plated- hiy are solid gold 
filled and could not be duplicated for 1 a** are sona gold 



■ .. . 





v.v- 'ti- .1, 1 ffhr, - 







jh-priced salesmen we give you 1 

you t^e best watches so cheap tLt you cannot affoTd To^s th/chincl 
of obtaining one. We are sure that the same will so please you that tne 
mere showing of the watch to others will create a demand for our goods 
These watches are genuine American and there are no better made and 
must not be confounded with the cheap imported advertised so exten- 
sively. In ordering be sure to state whether ladies’ or gents' is desired 
Send 10 cents in stamps for our new and illustrated catalogue. 

Uamru^on arlinataJ I- • 


— sxx ««u.p 9 »ui our new ana illustrated catalogue. 

••The Raymond, Bunn, or 17 jeweled Haureden, adjusted, cased in same case for tv. on :-.i,.Ai n . .k.i 
» above - Address, BEBhftARD MKUSKK, 93 aiTdTs VmhAT. CHICAOo” - °" 

’ Tn ri>OQ r rl tr> nnr rnennneiKilifw wa rofnr In anv Ronlr nr r\k : 1-. n. •_ »-« 1 ■ 


terms as above. Address, twnwnny oo wild tfo V 

XS" In regard to our responsibility we refer t o any Bank or Daily Paper in Chicago. 


rRFE! 

f W_m 

f RUNS 1111! 

1000 II n 

TUNES^^ 

pL^lfEi 


i.^S MUSIC BOX 

PMMxragm&t at eLOrL , 



^•'COMBINED, 

j[j PERF^ cr 
Jijtime keeper. 
=k 8 D AYS. 

dance 

|'-*ai s ACREo| 


WGI 2 3 LBS. ’ HGT. IS 


To advert l»e and Introduce them quick the Inventor 
will furnish any n liable perron (either §ex). In every 
countr or town, one or there charming and at- 
t A , f^ tire i nmtrnm9n XiH ^ how »Jf applied for nt once. 
Addri re Inventor, *6 Wert filet rtreet. New York 
Uity and get one with full particulars, testimonials, etc. 


RUPTURE 


A positive radical Cure at 
home. (Sealed) Book giv- 
ing full particulars sent 
free. 

Address DR. W. S. RICE, box R.Smithville, Jeff. Co., N.Y. 
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is Marks’ Patent Artificial Limbs M 


WITH RUBBER HANDS AND FEET 




Are natural in action, noisless in motion and the most durable 


in construction. The accompanying engravings are taken from life 


and show that persons wearing one or two artificial limbs are 


able to engage in every occupation in its fullest capacity. 


The engineer wearing an artificial leg, the conductor and bag- 


gagemaster each wearing a pair of artificial legs with rubber feet, 


and the ticket agent stamping tickets with an artificial arm, represent 


a few of the 


engaged in by persons wearing legs and 


Purchased by the 
United States and many 
Foreign Governments, 
the 

Atchison, Topeka & 

Santa Fe R. R. Ass’n. 

Baltimore & Ohio R. 

R. Ass’n. 

Boston & Albany Ry. 

Boston & Maine Ry. 

Burlington & Mis- 
souri R. K. 

Central New England 
& Western R. R. 

Central R. R. of New Jersey. 

Chesapeake & Ohio R . R 
Charleston & Savannah R. R. 

Cincinnati & Muskingum R. R. 

Chicago, Cincinnati & St. Louis R. R. 
Continental Steamboat Co. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. 
Delaware & Hudson R. R. 

Florida Railway & Navigation Co. 

Galveston, Harrisburgh & San Antonio R. R. 
Guatemala Central R R. in Central America. 
Lehigh Valley R. R. 

Long Island R. R. 

London & Northwestern R. R. in England. 

Manhattan Elevated R. R. 

Metropolitan S. S. Co. 

New York & Northern R. R. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 

New York & Harlem R. R. 

Norfolk & Western R. R. 

Old Dominion S. S. Co. 

Panama R. R. in South America. 

Pennsylvania R. R. 

Philadelphia & Reading R. R. 

Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis R’y 
Red Star Line S. S. Co. 

Richmond & Danville R. R. 

South Bound R. R. 

St. Louis, Arkansas & Texas R. R. 

Union Pacific System. 

West Jersey R. R. 

And other transportation lines. 


limbs of Marks' Patents. 


OVER 13,000 IN USE, 

Scattered in all parts of the world. 

Eminent surgeons and competent judges 
om mend the rubber foot and hand for their 
many advantages. 


At every iadus- 
trial exhibition 
where exhibited, 
they have received 
the 

HIGHEST - 
• AWARDS. 


A Treatise con- 
taining 430 pages 
with 260 illustra- 
tions sent free, 
also a formula 
for taking meas- 
urements by 
which limbs can 
be made and sent 
to all parts of 
the world with 
fit guaranteed. 


Address 


A. A. MARKS , 70/ Broadway . 


New York City . 


ESTABLISHED FORTY YEARS. 
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Caps 

Badges 

Buttons 

Punches 

Lanterns 

Etc., Etc. 


Write for our RAILWAY CATALOGUE and 
our HAT FASHION PLATE. 


HART * DUFF HAT CO., 

II 3 N. Broadway, 8t. Louis. 
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Aluminum the Lightest Known Metal! 



m 


A Match Safe as light as wood will 
be sent FREE OF CHARGE to any 
wearer of one of the Celebrated 17 
Jewel Dueber Hampden Watches. Send 
number of your Watch to The Dueber 
Watch Works, Canton, Ohio, Advertis- 
ing Department. 

P. S.— Ask your watch maker to show 
you the Jewel in the center of your watch. 


vvv 
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